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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR 


This  first  volume  of  Dr.  Mosheim's  Historical  Commentarieg 
is  a  reprint  of  Robert  Studley  Vidal's  translation,  published  in 
London,  1813,  in  two  small  volumes  8vo.  The  Editor  has  aimed 
to  give  Vidal's  translation  unaltered,  except  by  the  correction  of 
typographical  errors.  But  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to  arrange 
the  notes,  as  in  the  ori^nal  Latin,  in  solid  masses,  subjoined  to 
the  several  sections.  He  has  likewise  altered  the  running  titles 
Qt  headings  of  the  pages,  and  the  location  of  the  contents  of 
each  section ;  and  has  abridged  Vidal's  general  Table  of  Con- 
tents, prefixed  to  the  volume.  He  has,  moreover,  inserted,  in 
the  outer  edges  of  the  pages,  the  bracheted  paging  of  the 
original,  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  readily  in  this  translation, 
the  pages  cited  or  referred  to  by  the  many  writers  who  refer  to 
the  original  Latin  work.  These  alterations  in  the  volume  trans- 
kted  by  Vidal,  will  render  it  similar  in  form  to  the  subsequent 
volume  translated  by  the  Editor. 

J.  MURDOCK 


PREFACE 

BT  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME  AND   TRANSLATOR 

OF  THE  SECOND. 
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These  very  profound  and  learned  Commentaries  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Church,  were  composed  not  long  before  the 
author's  death,  and,  of  course,  contain  his  most  matured  thoughts 
and  opinions  on  the  important  and  interesting  topics  discussed. 
In  this  work  he  aims  not  only  to  give  a  good  general  EQstory  of 
the  period  over  which  the  work  extends,  but  also  to  embrace 
a  thorough  and  candid  Discussion,  conducted  on  sound  histori- 
cal principles,  of  all  the  obscure  and  difficult  points  in  this  por- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  history.    The  general  History  he  includes 
in  his  text,  which  is  broke  into  short  sections  or  paragraphs :  the 
Discussion  follows,  in  the  form  of  notes  or  commentaries,  con- 
stituting much  the  larger  part  of  the  work,  and  that  in  which 
he  cites  or  refers  to  all  the  material  testimonies  of  the  ancients, 
and  fully  discusses  their  import  and  value,  according  to  his 
maturest  judgment. 

Subsequent  writers,  especially  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
while  going  over  the  same  ground,  have  subjected  Mosheim's 
opinions  and  reasonings  to  &esh  examination ;  and,  being  aided 
by  the  discovery  of  some  new  authorities,  and  by  the  general  ad- 
vances of  human  knowledge,  they  have  undoubtedly  detected 
some  errors  of  judgment  in  our  author,  and  have  cast  some  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  obscure  and  difficult  subjects  he  examines. 
But  still  these  learned  commentaries  continue  to  be  regarded  as 
a  standard  work,  by  all  Protestant  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
they  are  often  quoted  as  being  of  high  authority,  and  as  models 
of  profound  and  courteous  historical  discussion. 

The  original  Latin  work  was  printed  in  1753,  in  a  vol.  of  988 
pages,  small  4to ;  and,  having  been  long  out  of  print^  it  is  exceed- 
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iDgly  difficult  to  be  obtained.  This  induced  a  very  competent 
English  layman,  Robert  Studley  Vidal,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  several 
years  ago,  to  undertake  an  English  translation  of  the  work. 
From  the  year  1813  to  the  year  1837,  he  published  three  small 
volumes,  embracing  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole  work,  and 
bringing  the  history  some  distance  into  the  third  century.  He  is 
not  known  to  have  proceeded  any  further  in  translating,  and 
nothing  has  been  published  by  him  during  the  last  14  years. 

Vidal's  translation  is  very  faithful  and  true :  but  it  has  a  fault 
not  uncommon  with  the  English  writers ;  that  of  a  too  great  ful- 
ness of  expression,  or  the  needless  multiplication  of  words.  Of 
the  extent  to  which  this  fault  prevails,  the  reader  may  form  some 
judgment,  by  comparing  the  two  volumes  here  presented  to  the 
public  In  the  first  volume  447  pages  of  the  Latin  original 
make  536  pages  in  Vidal's  translation ;  while,  in  the  second  vo- 
lume, 542  pages  of  Latin  make  only  487  pages  in  our  transla- 
tion ;  that  is,  he  expands  the  same  amount  of  Latin  into  four 
pages,  as  we  express  adequately  and  fully  in  about  Hirte  pages. — 
Vidal  also  erred,  as  we  think,  in  changing  the  form  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  book ;  for  he  stretched  the  text  along  the  tops  of  all 
the  pages,  and  threw  the  conmientary  into  notes  at  the  bottom, 
which  not  only  embarrassed  the  reading  of  the  text,  but  often 
rendered  it  difficult  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  text  and 
the  notes.  This  error  is  avoided  in  both  the  volumes  of  this 
edition. 

The  translation  of  this  second  volume  was  undertaken  nearly 
three  years  ago,  by  advice  of  several  learned  gentlemen,  and  at 
the  particular  request  of  Professor  Frederic  Huidekoper,  of  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  who  has  most  liberally  patronised  the  work. 
At  first  it  was  proposed  to  translate  only  that  large  portion  of 
the  original  which  Vidal  had  left  untouched.  But,  it  being 
found  advisable  to  issue  the  work  in  two  volumes,  the  first  em- 
bracing the  first  and  second  centuries,  and  the  second  including 
the  third  and  fourth,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  re-translate 
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dial  minor  part  of  the  third  century,  which  Yidal  had  translated 
in  his  verbose  manner,  so  that  each  volume  might  preserve, 
throughout,  a  uniformity  of  style,  or  bear  the  impress  of  a  single 
translator. 

The  editor  of  the  first,  and  translator  of  the  second  of  these 
volumes,  has  no  higher  aim  in  .bringing  the  work  before  the 
public,  than  to  present  to  the  English  reader  the  learned  com- 
mentaries of  Mosheim  just  as  they  are ;  with  no  enlargement, 
abridgement,  or  alteration*  He  has  not  gone  into  a  re-exami* 
nation  of  the  topics  discussed,  or  attempted  to  improve  the 
original  work,  by  adding  to  it  the  results  of  more  recent  investi- 
gations ;  nor  has  he  criticised  the  arguments  of  his  author,  in 
any  learned  additional  notes.  He  is  content  to  be  a  mere  editor 
and  translator. 

Some  gentlemen  advised  the  introduction  of  such  improve- 
ments and  criticisms  as  would  make  the  work  reflect  the  light 
thrown  on  several  of  the  subjects  by  the  writers  who  have  written 
rince  the  publication  of  the  original  work.  But  this  would  re- 
quire about  as  much  labor  as  to  compose  a  new  book ;  and  it 
would  either  not  preserve  the  work  of  Mosheim  entire,  or  would 
greatly  swell  its  bulk,  and  make  it  an  undigested  mass  of  diverg- 
ing opinions  and  views. — Others  recommended  the  insertion  of 
an  English  translation  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  quotations 
occurring  in  the  work.  But  this  would  add  much  to  its  bulk, 
woidd  enhance  the  price,  and  would  make  it  less  acceptable  to 
the  well  educated  readers. — For  these  reasons,  the  course  adopted 
by  Vidal  has  been  followed,  and  Mosheim's  Commentaries  are 
here  given  to  the  public,  with  no  modifications  except  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Latin  original  into  English.  And,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  the  most  satisfactory  to  many  readers,  to  have  the  high 
authority  of  Mosheim  standing  alone,  that  they  may  examine  and 
compare  him  for  themselves,  with  those  who  have  ventured  to 
differ  from  him,  on  certain  obscure  and  dubious  points  in  the 
early  history  of  the  church. 
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The  copious  Tables  of  Contents  which  Yidal  prefixed  to 
small  volumes,  have  been  combined,  abridged,  and  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume ;  and  a  similar  table  has  been  composed  for  the 
second  volume.  The  Tables,  it  is  believed,  constitute  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  original  work. — And,  as  the  Commentaries 
will  be  found  to  be  most  firequentlj  referred  to  bj  the  paging 
of  the  original  Latin  work,  that  paging  has  been  inserted  in 
brackets,  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  lines  of  the  translation,  through- 
out both  volumes ;  and  a  Table  of  the  coincidences  of  that  pag- 
ing with  ours,  has  been  subjoined  to  the  second  volume. — ^The 
General  Index  to  the  whole  work  has  been  retained,  translated 
into  English,  and  annexed  to  the  same  volume.  But  the  Index 
of  authors  quoted,  and  that  of  Passages  of  Scripture  illustrated, 
have  been  omitted. 

For  the  publication  of  the  work  in  so  elegant  a  style,  and  at 
80  moderate  a  price,  the  reading  oommunitj  are  indebted  to 
Sherman  Converse,  Esq.,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  very 
enterprising  publisher,  a  few  years  ago,  of  extensive  and  learned 
works ;  and  who,  while  laboring  under  severe  bodily  infirmitieSi 
has  ventured  upon  an  enterprise  which  promises  lasting  benefit 
to  the  learned  world,  although  it  may  fidl  to  repair  materially 
his  pecuniary  misfortunes,  as  well  as  to  remunerate  adequately 
the  editor  and  translator. 

James  Mubdock. 

tf€W'Ha9€n,  May,  1851. 
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The  work  wlii^  I  here  offer  to  the  public,  owes  its  origin 
niher  to  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances,  than  to  any 
iQgalar  premeditated  design.  My  InstUuiea  of  Christian  History 
having  met  with  such  a  rapid  sale,  that  every  copy  was  disposed 
of  within  four  years ;  the  worthy  person  at  whose  expense  they 
were  printed,  urged  me  to  publish  an  enlarged  and  improved 
edition  of  them.  In  compliance  with  his  wishes,  I  sat  down  to  a 
revision  of  the  work ;  and  having  compared  its  contents  with  the 
original  ancient  authorities,  together  with  what  else  was  to  ba 
met  with  on  the  subject  in  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  also 
vith  such  notes  and  observations  as  a  daily  course  of  reading 
and  reflection  had  enabled  me  to  make,  I  perceived,  or  rather 
my  attention  was  again  caught  by  what  for  many  years  before  I 
had  perceived  to  be  the  case,  that  in  the  history  of  Christian  af- 
fisdrs,  some  things  had  been  almost  entirely  omitted,  others  not 
properly  represented,  and  not  a  few,  either  from  negligence,  a 
partial  view  of  the  subject,  or  the  placing  of  too  great  a  reliance 
(m  the  industry  of  others,  altogether  misconceived. 

Whatever  remarks  of  this  kind  presented  themselves,  wero 
carefully  minuted  down,  with  a  view  to  render  the  proposed 
fourth  edition  of  my  book  both  more  complete  and  of  greater 
utility  than  the  preceding  ones.  Proceeding  constantly  in  this 
way,  my  collection  of  notes  at  length  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  bulk ;  and  the  more  frequently  I  considered  them,  the 
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more  disposed  I  felt,  (for  we  naturally  conceive  a  regard  for  wliat 
has  cost  us  some  pains,)  to  believe  them  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
being  preserved.  In  the  course  of  time,  a  thought  suggested  itself 
to  me  of  writing  a  set  of  Commentaries  on  Christian  affairs,  upon  a 
different  scale ;  reducing  my  observations  within  a  narrower  com- 
pass on  such  topics  as  had  been  sufficiently  treated  of  by  others, 
and  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  more  copious  and  satisfactory  dis* 
cussion  of  those  matters  which  a  long  course  of  study  and  atten- 
tion had  rendered  more  particularly  familiar  to  me,  and  respect- 
ing which  I  had  obtained  a  precise  and  accurate  knowledge.  I 
mentioned  this  idea  to  the  person  above  spoken  oi^  who  had  sub- 
mitted  to  me  the  proposal  of  publishing  an  enlarged  edition  of 
my  former  smaU  work,  and  it  met  with  his  approbation :  but,  aa 
the  imdertaking  was  of  some  magnitude,  we  agreed  that  the  work 
should  be  published  in  separate  parts ;  taking  care,  however,  that 
each  division  might  be  so  far  complete  in  itself  as  not  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  disjointed,  or  awkwardly  torn  off  fix)m  the 
rest.  The  work  was  accordingly  taken  up  by  me  without  delay ; 
and  I  have  now  to  express  my  hope,  that  what  is  here  offered  to 
the  public  as  the  first  part,  (but  which  may  be  considered  as  form- 
ing a  work  of  itself,)  may  be  productive  of  the  wished-for  bene- 
ficial effects.  If  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  human  affairs  prolong 
my  days,  and  grant  me  a  continuance  of  my  health  and  Acuities, 
the  others  will  follow  in  regular  succession.  Indeed  the  next, 
consisting  of  Chmmentaries  on  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  under  the 
family  of  Oomtantine^  may  be  expected  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod :  the  materials  have  been  long  since  collected  and  arranged, 
and  only  wait  for  the  printer. 

Since  the  subject  of  the  following  work  has  been  treated  of 
by  many  before  me,  it  is  impossible  but  that  my  book  should 
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ccmtaiii  several  tilings  in  common  with  theirs ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  will  be  found,  both  in  respect  of  the  matter,  as  well 
as  of  the  manner  of  handling  it,  to  differ  considerably  from  other 
works  of  a  similar  kind.    With  regard  to  the  form  or  order  of 
narration,  I  have  endeavoured  to  steer  a  middle  course,  having 
neither  arranged  my  materials  after  the  plan  of  annals,  nor  yet 
according  to  that  which  I  followed  in  my  smaller  history,  and 
which  many  prefer,  of  distributing  the  transactions  of  each  cen- 
toiy  under  certain  general  titles.  Each  of  these  modes  has  its  ad- 
vantages :  the  latter,  however,  is  attended  with  this  inconveni- 
ence, that  it  frequently  separates  things  the  most  closely  connect- 
ed; and  by  thus  interrupting  the  chain  of  history,  renders  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  reader  to  trace  the  progress  of  events  from  their 
beginning  to  their  close,  or  to  connect  some  of  the  great  revolu- 
tions and  changes  with  the  causes  which  produced  them.    My 
object,  therefore,  has  been  to  unite,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advan- 
tages of  both  these  methods,  by  managing  my  subject  so  as  that, 
whilst  every  proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  order  of  time,  a 
due  regard  should  likewise  be  had  to  the  connecting  of  events 
with  their  causes,  and  the  keeping  distinct  things  which  had  no 
relation  to  each  other.    I  trust  that  both  the  memory  and  the 
judgment  of  the  reader  may  be  assisted  by  this  mode  of  arrange- 
ment, and  that  it  will  be  found  instrumental  in  developing  the 
more  remote  causes  of  those  changes  which  have  occasionally 
taken  place  in  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

For  the  matter  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  work,  I  have 
principally  depended  on  such  original  monuments  of  antiquity  as 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  I  have  not,  indeed,  neglected 
to  avail  myself  of  whatever  assistance  could  be  drawn  from  those 
•writers  of  a  more  recent  date,  whose  merits  have  given  them  an 
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authority  with  the  public^  and  stamped  a  celebrity  of  character 
on  their  works ;  but,  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  my  care  to  fol- 
low none  of  them  without  consulting,  and,  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
examining  with  attention  and  assiduity  the  original  sources  them- 
selves from  whence  the  authors  derived,  or  appeared  to  have 
derived,  their  information.  That  the  reader  may  the  more  readily 
judge  of  my  caution  and  fidelity  in  this  respect,  I  have,  in  every 
case  where  doubts  might  arise  on  a  point  of  any  moment,  sub- 
joined the  testimony  of  these  ancient  writers  in  their  own  words. 
I  have  not  occupied  myself  in  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
different  opinions,  explanations,  and  conjectures  that  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  the  learned,  unless  through  necessity, 
or  where  the  antiquity  and  weight  of  the  opinions  themselveS| 
or  the  abilities  and  high  reputation  of  the  authors  by  whom  they 
were  maintained,  appeared  to  demand  it.  In  treating  of  Chris- 
tian  affairs,  it  has  been  my  study  rather  to  recount  what,  upon 
the  &ith  of  ancient  writers,  I  consider  as  the  simple  &ct,  than  to 
entangle  myself  with  any  particular  opinions  that  may  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject. 

I  have  intentionally  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion  re- 
specting matters  of  a  minute  and  trifling  kind ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  birth-place  of  Simon,  Valentine,  and  others,  the  particular 
year  in  which  any  sect  sprung  up,  the  exact  situation  of  places, 
obsolete  and  obscure  words  and  phrases,  and  the  like.  For,  not 
to  say  any  thing  of  the  uncertainty  with  which  things  of  this 
sort  must,  in  a  great  measure,  remain  enveloped,  in  spite  of  every 
endeavour  that  might  be  used  to  extricate  them,  it  would  neither 
be  consistent  with  propriety,  nor  attended  with  the  promise  of 
any  sort  of  benefit,  to  occupy  the  attention  with  them  in  a  his- 
tory like  the  present,  of  the  practical  species,  or  that  which 
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tpplieB  itself  to  the  immediate  and  most  important  purposes  of 
life;  althougli,  in  another  place,  the  consideration  of  them  might 
probably  be  productive  both  of  pleasure  and  utility.  Besides^ 
there  are  many  works  already  extant,  in  which  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  disquisitions  of  this  kind  may  meet  with  the  mofit 
ample  gratification. 

In  the  following  Commentaries  the  history  of  the  first 
century  will  be  foimd  less  copious  than  that  of  the  succeeding 
ones:  indeed,  in  some  instances  the  reader  will  meet  with 
scarcely  anything  more  than  a  mere  sunmiary  notice  of  the  facts. 
To  account  for  this  it  need  only  be  known  that  an  enlarged 
edition  of  my  Institutes  of  the  Hcclesiastical  History  of  the  First  A^e 
is  already  before  the  public,  in  which,  whoever  shall  be  desirous 
of  obtaining  fiirther  information  on  any  topic  which  is  but 
slightly  noticed  in  the  present  work,  may  find  it  treated  of 
expressly  and  more  at  large.  I  could  not  by  any  means,  con- 
sistently with  the  plan  of  these  Commentaries,  entirely  pass  over 
the  first  century,  since  it  was  my  design  that  they  should  com- 
prehend an  universal  history  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  fix)m  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  written  upon  a  different  scale  fi'om  that  of  my  former 
work,  and  disposed  after  a  new  method :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
common  justice  appeared  to  demand  that  I  should  not  wholly 
disregard  the  interests  of  those  who  had  purchased  my  above- 
mentioned  enlarged  Elementary  History  of  the  First  Age ;  nor 
could  I  in  any  shape  reconcile  it  with  the  principles  of  fairness 
and  honesty,  to  send  out  into  the  world  a  mere  transcript  or 
repetition  of  what  was  already  before  it,  under  a  different  title. 
I  therefore  determined  to  follow  a  middle  line  of  conduct,  con- 
fining my  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  first  century  within 
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much  narrower  limits  than  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  in  my  for- 
mer work,  but,  at  the  same  time,  availing  myself  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  make  several  corrections  in  the  history  of  that 
period,  and  also  to  enrich  it  with  some  additional  matter.  In 
feet,  the  two  works  will  be  found  to  assist  and'  reflect  mutual 
light  on  each  other.  The  enlarged  edition  of  my  Institutes  will 
supply  the  reader  with  a  more  ample  and  minute  investigation 
of  such  particulars,  relating  to  the  history  of  the  first  century,  aj3 
axe  but  briefly  touched  on  in  the  following  work ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  reference  to  these  Commentaries;  light  will  be 
obtained  on  such  matters  as  are  not  treated  of  with  sufl&cient 
perspicuity  in  the  Institutes,  some  partial  omissions  in  that  work 
will  be  supplied,  and  the  means  be  furnished  for  correcting  some 
inaccuracies  which  found  their  way  into  it  through  inadvertence, 
or  want  of  better  information.  If,  in  the  following  work,  any 
particulars  hitherto  unknown  be  brought  to  light;  their  due 
weight  be  given  to  any  circumstances  hitherto  passed  over  with- 
out proper  attention ;  any  points,  hitherto  but  imperfectly  sup- 
ported by  proo&,  or  not  explained  with  sufficient  perspicuity,  be 
substantiated  and  rendered  easy  of  apprehension,  (and  unless  I 
have  been  led  to  form  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  my  reading, 
my  memory,  and  my  judgment,  the  book  will  be  found  to  have 
Bome  pretensions  of  this  sort,)  it  will  better  accord  with  my  feel- 
ings to  leave  these  things  to  be  noticed  by  the  intelligent  reader 
in  the  course  of  his  progress,  than  for  me  to  anticipate  his  dis- 
cernment, by  pointing  them  out  in  this  place. 
GdUingen^  Sep.  6,  A.  D.  1763. 
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The  name  of  Dr.  Mosheim  ranks  so  deservedly  high  in  the 
xepublic  of  Letters,  that  no  additional  recommendation,  it  is 
presumed,  can  be  wanting  to  ensure  the  attention  of  the 
karned  to  any  work  that  may  come  forth  under  its  sanction. 
As  a  writer  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  this  profoimd  and  judi- 
dons  scholar  may  be  said  to  stand  without  a  competitor.  The 
subject  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  and,  whether  we  consider 
the  talents  he  possessed,  or  the  peculiar  judgment  and  felicity 
with  which  he  applied  them  to  the  elucidation  of  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  his  merit  is  alike  conspicuous,  and  can 
never  be  too  highly  appreciated  or  extolled. 

Amongst  other  works  of  acknowledged  ingenuity  and  eru- 
dition,  which  he  published  on  this  interesting  and  important 
subject,  the  one  which  we  now  venture  to  submit  to  the  pub- 
Uc,  for  the  first  time,  in  an  English  translation,  appears  to 
have  engaged  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  attention 
and  pains. 

That  vast  fiind  of  curious  and  important  matter,  which,  in 
the  shape  of  Notes,  will  be  found  to  constitute  its  chief  bulk, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  within  the  reach  of  any  common 
degree  of  exertion:  on  the  contrary,  we  offer  it;  with  no  small 
confidence,  to  the  intelligent  reader,  as  an  illustrious  memorial 
of  those  laborious  and  extensive  researches,  and  that  severe 
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course  of  study  to  which  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Moshcim 
devoted  himself  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  bringing  it  more  within  the  grasp  of  ordinaiy 
diligence  and  apprehension. 

The  masterly  and  highly  valuable  disquisitions  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  these  Notes,  respecting  many  abstruse  and 
intricate  points  connected  with  the  rise  and  first  establishment 
of  Christianity,  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  deliberate  re-examination  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  first  ages,  originally  undertaken  by  the  learned 
author  with  a  view  to  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Elements  of 
Christian  History,  a  work  of  high  and  established  reputation, 
and  of  which  the  English  reader  long  since  received  a  trans- 
lation firom  the  pen  of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Archibald  Madaine.* 
But,  as  the  nature  and  design  of  that  work  could  not  well  be 
brought  to  admit  of  any  thing  like  a  detailed  examination,  or 
satisfactory  discussion,  of  several  topics  on  which  the  curiosity 
of  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  reader  might  very  naturally 
be  excited,  the  illustrious  author  appears  to  have  conceived 
that  it  would  be  yielding  no  unacceptable  service  to  the  literary 
world  for  him  to  write  a  set  of  Commentaries  on  a  plan  which, 
touching  but  lightly  on  subjects  that  had  been  previously  well 
illustrated,  should  have  an  express  reference  to  the  investigation 
of  such  interesting  particulars  as  had  not  been  satisfactorily 

discussed  either  in  his  own  Institutes  or  in  the  works  of  any 
other  writer. 

*  And  more  foithAilly  tnnslated,  and  much  enlarged  with  notes,  by  James 
Mnrdoek,  D.  D.  and  entitled :  ^  Institates  of  Ecclosiostical  History,  Ancient  and 
Modern,**  in  four  books.  The  second  edition  is  now  published  by  Stanford  and 
Swords,  New-York.— Ea 
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Of  these  projected  Commentaries,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
Dr.  Mosheim  lived  only  to  publish  a  portion ;  but  it  will,  we 
presume,  be  productive  of  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the 
reader,  to  be  apprised  that  the  work  is  complete  as  far  as  it 
goes,  and  embraces  the  entire  history  of  somewhat  more  than 
the  first  three  centuries ;  a  period,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others, 
replete  with  matter  of  the  highest  import  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  genuine,  imsophisticated  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian Beligion« 

Of  the  motives  by  which  the  translator  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  rendering  of  this  Work  into  English,  it  can  be 
nec^sary  to  say  but  little.  It  will  probably  be  though  suflScient 
for  him  to  remark,  that  the  original  Work,  having  been  long 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  those  the  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  its  merits,*  it  was  imagined  that  an  attempt  to  extend, 

♦  Amongfst  the  more  recent  testimonies  in  favour  of  this  Work,  the  Public 
will,  we  are  persuaded,  attach  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  weight  to  that  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Kett,  B.D.  senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  who  includes 
these  Commentaries  in  the  List  of  Books  recommended  at  the  end  of  his  '^  Ele- 
ments of  General  Knowledge,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  and  adds,  "  It  is  much  to  bo 
regretted,  that  this  excellent  Work  has  never  been  translated  into  English,  as 
it  would  BO  well  fill  up  the  defective  account  of  the  three  first  centuries  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  History." 

In  addition  to  the  very  respectable  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Kett,  the 
translator  feels  considerable  gratification  in  being  permitted  to  lay  before  the 
reader  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his  much-re- 
Bpected  friend,  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  depth  and  extent 
of  whose  researches  in  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  History,  the  learned  world  has 
Dot  now  to  be  brought  acquainted. 

**  I  am  rejoiced  at  your  intention  of  favouring  us  with  a  publication  of  your 
translation  of  Mosheim's  Commentaries.  The  original  work  is  quite  familiar  to 
me.  Some  years  ago  I  rend  the  whole  of  it  attentively*  and  committed  to  pa- 
per the  obser\'ations  which  occurred  to  me  in  the  perusal  of  it    I  have  since 
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in  some  measure,  the  sphere  of  its  utility  through  the  medium 
of  an  English  translation,  would  at  least  be  viewed  with  indul- 
gence, and  might  possibly  be  rewarded  with  approbation  by  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  PubKc. — ^It  may,  however,  farther  be 
observed,  that  the  Book  had  become  exceedingly  scarce,  inso- 
much that,  although  it  was  not  unfrequently  sought  after  with 
the  most  eager  assiduity,  a  copy  was  rarely  to  be  procured,  even 
for  any  price. 

In  what  manner  the  undertaking  has  been  executed,  it  will 
be  for  others  to  determine;  and  he  will,  therefore,  as  to  this 
point,  content  himself  with  merely  stating  that  he  has,  through- 
out the  whole  Work,  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  sense  of  his 
original  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  but  at  the  same  time 
without  so  closely  pursuing  that  object  as  to  sink  the  spirit  of 
his  Author  in  a  tame  and  servile  translation. 

In  submitting  this  translation  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
it  would  be  unbecoming  for  him  not  to  feel  a  considerable  degree 
of  diffidence,  if  not  of  apprehension. — He  has  endeavoured,  in- 
deed, to  render  it  as  perfect  as  he  was  able,  but  he  is  not  so 
much  the  dupe  of  vain  conceit  as  to  imagine  that  it  will  be 
found  altogether  free  from  inaccuracies,  or  unblemished  by  mis- 
takes.    There  is  a  proper  confidence,  however,  which  belongs  to 

very  frequently  consulted  H.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  work  of 
profound  and  extensive  erudition,  and  that  it  contains  much  lenming,  both  in 
respect  to  fact  and  deduction,  which  is  no  where  else  to  be  met  with.  It  also 
abounds  with  historical  and  literary  anecdote.  In  every  sense,  it  is  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History ;  so  that  it  may  be  deemed  as  necessary 
to  the  possessors  of  that  work,  as  if  that  work  had  never  been  written. — ^I  think 
your  8t}'1e  very  dear,  and  well  suited  to  the  work  ;  and  have  no  doubt  but  that 
your  translation  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  quite  as  popular  as  Maclaine's  of 
the  General  History .•* 
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emrj  one  who,  in  making  an  attempt  like  the  present,  is  not 
conscioiis  of  having  nndertaken  that  to  which  he  ought  to  have 
known  himself  to  be  unequal ;  and  the  translator  trusts,  that  it 
will  not  be  thought  exceeding  the  j  ast  limits  of  that  confidence, 
fcr  him  to  express  a  hope  that  his  labours  will  not  be  pro- 
nounced either  discreditable  to  himself  or  injurious  to  the  repu- 
tation of  that  illustrious  author,  to  whom  it  has  been  throughout 
his  most  anxious  wish  and  intention  to  do  justice. 

Robert  Studley  Vidal. 

Not.  17th,  1812. 

N.  B.  The  translator  had  it  at  one  time  in  contemplation  to  have  subjoined, 
m  he  went  on,  a  few  remarks  of  his  own  on  certain  points  that  either  appeared 
to  solicit  further  investigation,  or  on  which  additional  light  has  been  thrown 
the  time  when  Dr.  Mosheim  wrote ;  bat  on  further  consideration  (and 
partieuhirly  on  account  of  the  very  great  extent  to  which  the  page  is 
already  occupied  with  annotation,)  he  has  been  induced  to  abandon  that  design, 
and  to  reserve  what  observations  he  may  have  to  offer  of  his  own  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work ;  when,  should  the  public  appear  disposed  to  regard  his 
labours  with  an  indulgent  eye,  and  other  circumstances  not  wear  a  discouraging 
sspect,  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  them  forward  in  a  supplemental  volume,  ac- 
companied with  a  Life  of  Mosheim,  a  Catalogue  of  his  numerous  Publications, 
ind  a  Translation  of  some  of  his  most  approved  Dissertations  and  smaller 

pieces. To  pledge  himself  to  any  thing  beyond  this  at  present,  might,  per- 

haps,  be  thought  to  savour  somewhat  of  presumption ;  but  he  trusts  that  he 
shall  not  incur  the  imputation  of  arrogance,  by  idding,  that  there  is  one  other 
undertaking,  in  the  way  of  translation,  to  whici.  he  has  occasionally  ventured 
to  direct  his  attention,  and  which,  should  it  ever  be  in  his  power  to  accomplish, 
will  put  the  English  reader  in  possession  of  a  work  that,  in  the  original  Latin, 
has  long  been  considered  as  an  inestimable  appendage  to  one  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  human  mind :  he  alludes  to  Dr.  Mosheim's  Notes  on  Cud- 
worth^s  Litellectual  System  of  the  Universe. 


Testimonials  prefixed  to  VidaVs  Third  Vol  printed  A.  D.  1837. 

"Whether  the  Theologian  or  the  general  scholar  be  employed  in  ascer- 
taining the  nature  of  Christianity,  including  both  doctrine  and  discipline,  it  is  of 
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the  greatest  moment  to  investigate  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Christian 
church,  previously  to  its  union  with  the  civil  power,  or  its  patronage  by  tho 
emperors  of  tho  world.  The  period,  therefore,  which  tlie  history  now  beforo 
us  embraces,  ought  to  be  minutely  investigated ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  the 
work  of  Moshcim,  entitled  De  Rebus  Chrislianorum  ante  Constanlinum  Mag^ 
numy  and  which  especially  details  the  epoch  in  question,  wus  not  long  ago 
translated.  At  last  this  desideratum  is  supplied,  and  we  congratulate  tlie  pub- 
lic on  the  execution  of  the  task. To  the  excellence,  indeed,  of  the  perfor- 
mance, which  has  been  tho  object  of  Mr.  VidaPs  labours,  testimonies  without 
end,  and  such  as  are  of  the  greatest  weight,  might  be  adduced ;  for  scarcely 
has  any  writer  of  eminence  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  who  docs  not  pronounce 
its  encomium :  a  matter  of  no  wonder,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  importance 
of  tho  subject,  the  judgment  and  discrimination  which  the  author  displays  in 
treating  it,  the  vast  information  which  the  work  imparts,  and  tlie  luminous  and 

fair  manner  in  which  it  is  given. No  person  who  makes  pretensions  to 

liberal  and  enlarged  knowledge  can  dispense  with  the  diligent  study  of  it.'' 

"  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  masterly  performance  without  acknow- 
ledging the  obligations  under  which  we  conceive  Mr.  Vidal  has  laid  the  publia 
by  giving  it  in  an  agreeable  English  dress." — Monthly  Review, 


**  From  the  value  that  we  attach  to  these  Commentaries,  we  feel  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Vidal  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to  render  them  accessible 
to  the  English  student.  Compared  with  Dr.  Maclaine  he  will  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage. That  learned  person  acknowledges  he  took  *  considerable  liberties  with 
his  author,  and  often  added  a  few  sentences.'  Mr.  Vidal  seems  to  have  indulged 
in  no  such  liberties.  He  has  faithfully  preserved  the  sense  and  character  of  tlie 
original,  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  genius  or  idiom  of  the  English  tongue."-— 
Eclectic  Review. 
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INTRODUCTION 


//  appears  to  me  desirable,  {and  the  opinion  is  not,  I  think, 

huHt  upon  slight  grounds^)  that  before  tve-  enter  on  the  history  of  the 

origin  and  progress  of  Christianity,  a  summary  view  should  be  taken 

of  the  age  in  which  the  Gospel  Dispensation  had  its  commencement. 

For  in  no  other  way  than  by  a  reference   to  the  manners  and 

opinions  of  those  times,  can  we  obtain  any  insight  into  the  reasons 

and  causes  of  many  things  which  happened  to  the  early  Christians, 

or  form  a  proper  judgment  of  several  of  their  primary  regulations 

and  institutions;  nor  can  we  know  justly  how  to  appreciate   tho 

great  extent  of  those  benefits  which  Christ  hath  procured  for  man* 

land,  unless  we  previously  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  forlorn  and 

miserable  condition  of  the  human  race  before  the  Redeemer'' s  advent 

By  way  of  introduction,  therefore,  to  Hie  following  work,  we  shall, 

in  the  first  place,  present  the  reader  with  a  sJcctch  of  the  general 

state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth  ;  and  then  call 

his  attention  particularly  to  the  civil  and  religious  economy  of  the 

Jewish  nation  at  the  same  interesting  period. 


STATE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  the  (HviL  BeUffiaus^  and  Literary  State  of  the  World  in  general^ 

at  the  Time  of  Christ' e  £irih.[p.  2.] 

L  state  of  the  Romaa  Empife.  At  the  time  when  the  SoK  OF 
God,  having  taken  -upon  himself  our  nature,  was  bom  in  the 
land  of  Judea,  the  greatest  part  of  the  habitable  earth  was  sub- 
ject to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  who  usually  committed 
the  care  and  administration  of  those  provinces  which  were  re- 
mored  to  any  considerable  distance  from  the  imperial  city,  to 
temporary  governors  or  presidents  sent  from  Rome ;  or  if  in 
any  of  them  the  ancient  form  of  government  was  permitted  to 
be  retained,  gave  it  such  a  modification,  and  clothed  it  with  so 
many  restrictions,  as  efiectually  secured  to  the  Roman  state  a 
supreme  and  controling  dominion.  Although  the  appearance, 
or  rather  the  shadow  of  freedom  and  dignity  yet  remained  with 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  the  reality  had  long  been  lost  to 
them ;  all  power  having  centred  in  the  one  Caesar  Augustus, 
who  was  graced  with  the  titles  of  Emperor,  High  Priest,  Censor, 
Tribune  of  the  People,  and  Proconsul,  and  invested  with  every 
office  of  the  state  that  carried  with  it  any  thing  either  of  ma- 
jesty or  authority.(*) 

(1.)  Augustin.  Campianus,  de  Officio  et  PotestaU  Magistratuum  Ronuxnorum^ 
ff  Jurisdictione,  lib.  L  cap.  L  }  2,  p.  3.  Edit  Genev.  1726,  in  4to. 

n.  Defects  of  the  Roman  GoTcnimeiit*    Were  we   to  form  Q).  3.] 

our  judgment  of  the  Roman  government  from  the  principles 
of  its  constitution,  or  the  nature  of  its  laws,  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  mild  and  moderate.(*)  But  whatever  promise  of 
happiness  the  equitable  spirit  of  the  original  system  might  hold 
out  to  the  people,  it  was  constantly  checked  and  counteracted 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  particularly  by  the  rapacity  and 
dishonesty  of  the  publicans  to  whom  the  collection  of  the 
public  revenue  was  entriLsted;(')  the  unbounded  avarice  of  the 
^vemors  of  provinces  to  increase  •their  private  wealth ;  and 
^e  insatiable  cupidity  of  the  people  at  large,  which  displayed 
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itself  not  merely  in  the  tenacity  with  which  they  maintained 
every  part  of  their  conquests,  but  also  in  a  constant  readi- 
ness to  seize  all  opportunities  of  extending  the  bounds  of  the 
empire.  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  this  incessant  thirst  after 
dominion  gave  rise  to  continual  wars,  and  rendered  it  necessary 
constantly  to  burthen  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  formidable  military  force,  a  thing  in  itself 
doubtless  sufficiently  grievous,  the  greiedy  publicans  and  govern- 
ors were,  on  the  other  hand,  flee6ing  the  people  of  the  residue 
of  their  property  by  the  most  shameM  and  iniquitous  pecu- 
niary exactions. 

(1.)  See  a  discourse  by  ihe  very  ingenious  Mr.  Walter  Moyle,  entitled,  An 
Essay  upon  ihe  ConxtiixUwn  cf  the  Raman  Oovemment,  published  amongst  his 
posthumous  works,  vol.  i,  p.  1-48.  Lond.  1726.  8vo.  Petri  Giannone,  ^Htt- 
toire  Civile  du  Royaume  de  Naples,  vol  i,  p.  3,  4,  et  seq.  Scip.  Maffei,  Verona 
lUustrata,  lib.  ii.  p.  65. 

(2.)  See  Pet  Burmannu8,(fe  Vectigdlibus  Poptdi  Romania  cap.  iz.  p.  123,et  seq. 
HI.  Benefits  arising  oat  of  the  Roman  gOTeniment«    It  must  not^ 

however,  be  overlooked,  that  the  bringing  of  so  many  nations 
into  subjection  xmder  one  people,  or  rather  xmder  one  man,  was 
productive  of  many  and  great  advantages.  For,  1st,  by  means 
of  this,  the  people  of  various  regions,  alike  strangers  to  each 
other's  language,  manners,  and  laws,  were  associated  together  in 
the  bond  of  amity,  and  invited  to  reciprocal  intercourse.  2dly, 
By  Roman  munificence,  which  shrank  from  no  expense  to  ren- 
der the  public  ways  commodious,  an  easy  and  ready  access  was 
given  to  parts  the  most  distant  and  remote.(*)  8dly,  Men  that 
had  hitherto  known  no  other  rules  of  action,  no  other  modes  of 
life,  than  those  of  savage  and  imcultivated  nature,  had  now  the 
model  of  a  polished  nation  set  before  their  eyes,  and  were  gra- 
dually instructed  by  their  conquerors  to  form  themselves  after 
it  4thly,  Literature  and  the  arts,  with  the  study  of  himianity 
and  philosophy,  became  generally  diffused,  and  ihe  cultivation 
of  tlicm  extended  even  to  countries  that  previously  had  formed 
no  other  scale  by  which  to  estimate  the  dignity  of  man,  than 
that  of  corporeal  vigor,  or  muscular  strength. 

Since  all  these  things  materially  contributed  to  &cilitate  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  by  our  Saviour's  apostles,  and  enabled 
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tbem  tlie  more  easily  to  impress  mens  minds  with  the  doctrines  of 
die  trae  religion,  we  cannot  but  readily  accord  in  opinion  with  those 
who  maintain,  that  the  Son  of  Gtod  could  not  have  revealed 
himself  to  mankind  afe^a  more  favorable  or  auspicious  season.^ 

(1.)  See  a  learned  woric  of  Nicol.  Bergier  concerning  the  Roman  pub-  [p.  4.] 
lie  ways,  entitled,  iXutotre  des  grands  Ckemins  de  V  Empirt  Romain,  Bnusela, 
1738,  in  4to.  Aleo  a  treatiae  by  the  learned  Everard  Otto,  de  Tutda  Viarum 
fMiearum^  lib.  iL  p.  314.  Many  other  highly  respectable  authors  have  also 
either  professedly,  or  incidentally,  treated  of  this  subject,  and  pointed  out  the 
great  care  and  industry  of  the  Romans  to  render  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion both  by  sea  and  land,  throughout  every  part  of  the  empire,  safe,  easy,  and 
expeditious. 

(i.)  Amongst  the  early  fkthers  of  Christianity  we  may  refer  to  Origen,  who 
pBitieolariy  notices  this  circumstance  in  the  second  book  of  his  reply  to  Celsns, 
p.  79,  edit  Cantab.  In  after-times  we  find  it  adverted  to  by  several  of  those 
who  have  entered  the  lists  against  the  adversaries  of  revealed  religion. 

rV.  Feaee  prevails  aeariy  throngliotit  the  world*  Those  intestine 
discords,  by  which  the  Roman  state  had  long  been  distracted  and 
ravaged,  were  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of  the  sovereign 
power  by  Augustus;  and  the  wars  with  foreign  states  continued 
no  longer  to  be  undertaken  with  the  accustomed  precipitancy,  or 
prosecuted  with  that  degree  of  ardor  by  which  they  had  been 
formerly  characterised.  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  of  those  writers,  who,  being  led  into  a  mis- 
take by  Orosius,  have  asserted,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  (*)  and  every  part  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  wrapt  in  a  profound  peace,  it  must  nevertheless  un- 
questionably be  admitted,  that  if  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  be  brought  into  comparison  with  antecedent  times,  it 
may  justly  be  termed  the  age  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Indeed, 
had  not  such  been  the  state  of  things,  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible,  (as  St.  Paul  pretty  plainly  intimates,  1  Tim.  ii.  2,) 
for  our  Saviour's  apostles  to  have  executed,  with  effect,  the  im 
portant  commission  to  mankind  with  which  they  were  entrusted. 

(1.)  Maseon  has  given  as  a  very  musterly  examination  of  the  ancient  opinion 
respecting  the  temple  of  Janus,  in  his  Templum  Jani  Chrislonascentereseralunu 
published  at  Roterdam,  1706,  in  8vo. 

V.  State  «f  other  nations*  Our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  any 
of  those  nations  which  were  situated  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
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Boman  empire,  is  of  necessity  very  imperfect  and  obscure,  owing 
to  the  paucity  of  their  historical  monuments  and  writers.  We 
obtain,  however,  hght  sufficient  to  perceive  that  the  eastern  na- 
tions were  distinguished  by  a  low  and  servile  spirit,  prone  to 
slavery  and  every  other  species  of  abject  humiliation,  whilst 
those  towards  the  north  prided  themselves  in  cherishing  a  war- 
like and  savage  disposition,  that  scorned  even  the  restraint  of  a 
fixed  habitation,  and  placed  its  chief  gratification  in  the  liberty 
of  roaming  at  large  fhrough  scenes  of  devastation,  blood,  and 
slaughter.  A  soft  and  feeble  constitution  both  of  body  and  mind, 
with  powers  barely  adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  chiefly  exercised  in  ministering  at  the  shrine  of  vo- 
luptuous gratification,  may  be  considered  as  the  characteristic 
[p.  5,]  trait  of  the  former ;  a  robust  and  vigorous  corporeal 
frame,  animated  with  a  glowing  spirit,  that  looked  with  contempt 
on  life,  and  every  thing  by  which  its  cares  are  soothed,  and  the 
calamities  to  which  it  is  obnoxious  alleviated,  that  of  the  latter.(  ^ ) 

(1.)  Fere  itaque  imperia  penes  eos  fuere  populos^  qui  miliore  calo  uturUur:  in 
frigora^  sepiemtrionemque  vergenlibus  immansueta  ingenia  surdy  ut  ail  poeia^ 
suaque  fimUlima  aslo,  Seneca,  de  IrOt  lib.  il  cap.  xvl  p.  36.  torn.  i.  opp.  edit 
Gronov. 

VI.   All  devoted  to  supentition  and   polytlieism*     The   minds   of 

the  people  inhabiting  these  various  countries  were  fettered  and 
held  in  melancholy  bondage  by  superstitions  of  the  most  abom- 
inable and  degrading  nature.  At  the  command  of  their  priests, 
who  were  invested  with  an  authority  bordering  on  despotism, 
these  deluded  beings  shrank  from  no  species  of  mental  debase- 
ment whatever,  but  were  ready  to  plunge  headlong  into  every 
extravagance  of  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  credulity.  In 
saying  this,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  sense 
of  a  supreme  deity,  from  whom  all  things  had  their  origin,  and 
whose  decrees  regulate  the  universe,  had  become  entirely  ex- 
tinct ;  but,  that  the  number  of  those  who  endeavoured  by  medi- 
tation and  prayer  to  elevate  their  minds  to  a  just  conception  of 
his  nature  and  attributes,  and  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  was  comparatively  insignificant,  and  of  no  account. 
Throughout  every  nation,  a  general  belief  prevailed,  that  all 
things  were  subordinante  to  an  association  of  powerful  spirits, 
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who  were  colled  Grods,  and  whom  it  was  incumbent  on  every 
(me  who  wished  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  course  of  life  to 
worship  and  conciliate.  One  of  these  gods  was  supposed  to  ex- 
cel the  rest  in  dignity,  and  to  possess  a  supereminent  authority, 
bj  which  the  tasks  or  offices  of  the  inferior  ones  were  allotted, 
and  the  whole  of  the  assembly,  in  a  certain  degree,  directed  and 
governed.  His  rule,  however,  was  not  conceived  to  be  by  any 
means  arbitrary;  neither  was  it  imagined  that  he  could  so  £ur 
invade  the  provinces  of  the  others  as  to  interfere  with  their  par- 
ticular functions;  and  hence  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  those 
▼ho  would  secure  the  favor  of  Heaven,  religiously  to  cultivate 
the  patronage  of  every  separate  deity,  and  assiduously  to  pay 
that  homage  to  each  of  them  which  was  respectively  their  due. 

VlL  Tke  Hune  deitiet,  however,   not  worshipped  bjr  all*     Every 

nation,  however,  worshipped  not  the  same  gods,  but  each  had  its 
peculiar  deities,  differing  from  those  of  other  coimtries,  not  only 
m  their  names,  but  in  their  nature,  their  attributes,  their  actions, 
and  many  other  respects;  and  it  is  an  highly  erroneous  supposi* 
tion  which  some  have  adopted,  that  the.gods  of  Greece  and  Home 
were  the  same  with  those  which  were  worshipped  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
others.(  • )  Pride  and  ignorance,  amongst  other  motives,  and  pos- 
sibly something  of  a  similarity,  which  might  be  perceptible  be- 
tween their  own  statues  and  images,  and  those  which  they  [p.  6.] 
found  in  other  countries,  induced  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
pretend  that  the  gods  which  they  acknowledged  were  equally 
reverenced  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  In  support  of  this 
identity,  they  accustomed  themselves  to  apply  the  names  of  their 
own  divinities  to  those  of  foreign  states ;  and  the  opinion  of  its 
existence  having  found  abettors  in  every  succeeding  age,  even 
down  to  our  own  times,  the  press  has  swarmed  with  an  host  of 
idle  disquisitions  on  the  subject,  by  which  the  history  of  ancient 
religions,  instead  of  being  elucidated,  has  been  involved  in  a 
degree  of  uncertainty,  confusion,  and  obscurity,  that  is  scarcely 
to  be  described.  It  might  probably  be  the  case  with  most 
nations,  that  the  gods  of  other  countries  were  held  in  a  sort  of 
secondary  reverence,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  privately 
worshipped ;  but  of  this  fact  we  are  certain,  that  to  neglect  or 
disparage  the  the  established  worship  of  the  st^ite,  was  always 
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considered  as  an  offence  of  the  deepest  and  most  lieinoiiB 
nature. 

(1.)  Athanosias  has  particularly  noticed  this  in  his  Oraiio  contra  GenteSj  torn. 
L  opp.  p.  25.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  several  modem  writers,  particu- 
larly by  Le  Clerc  in  his  Ars  CriticOy  p.  il  sect  i.  cap.  xiii. }  11.  p.  280 ;  and  in 
his  BUfliotheque  Choiiie,  torn.  viL  p.  84.  Also  by  Dr.  Warburtim,  in  his  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iL  p.  233,  et  seq. 

VJLLI.  This  diversity  of  reli^ons   did    not  generate   wars*     This 

diveraity  of  gods,  and  of  religious  worsliip,  was  never  known  to 
generate  animosity,  or  kindle  the  flames  of  war  between  nations, 
except  in  the  one  solitary  instance  of  the  Egyptians :  and  con- 
siderable doubts  may  be  entertained  whether  even  in  this  case  a 
diflference  of  religion  alone  was  the  cause  of  strife.(*)  Each  na- 
tion readily  conceded  to  others  the  right  of  forming  their  own 
opinions,  and  judging  for  themselves,  in  matters  of  religious 
concern ;  and  left  them,  both  in  the  choice  of  their  deities,  and 
their  mode  of  worshipping  them,  to  be  guided  by  whatever 
principles  they  might  think  proper  to  adopt  Although  this 
ai^y  appear  at  first  sight  to  many  as  a  very  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  circumstance,  yet,  when  it  is  exammed  there  will 
be  found  nothing  in  it  that  should  excite  either  our  wonder  or 
surprise.^) 

Those  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  this  world  in  the  light 
of  a  large  commonwealth,  divided  into  several  districts,  over 
each  of  which  a  certain  order  of  deities  presided,  and  who 
never  extended  their  views  or  hopes  beyond  the  enjoyments  of 
this  life,  certainly  could  not,  with  any  shadow  of  justice,  assume 
the  liberty  of  forcing  other  nations  to  discard  their  own  proper 
divinities,  and  receive  in  their  stead  the  same  objects  of  adora- 
tion with  themselves.  The  Eomans,  we  know,  were  jealous  in 
the  extreme  of  introducing  any  novelties,  or  making  the  least 
change  in  the  public  religion;  but  the  citizens  were  never 
denied  the  privUege  of  individually  conforming  to  any  foreign 
mode  of  worship,  or  manifesting,  by  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
devotion,  their  veneration  for  the  gods  of  other  countries.(^) 

(1.)  That  the  Egyptians  were  at  times  engaged  amongst  themselves  in  reli- 
gious wars,  i.  e.,  in  wars  undertaken  on  account  of  their  gods  and  their  reli- 
gion, is  clear  from  many  passages  in  ancient  authors,  the  principal  of  which 
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«•  brought  into  one  view  by  Pignorias,  in  his  Expailio  Mensa  hiactty  p.  41, 
il  aeq.  Bat  if  by  a  religions  war  be  meant  that  which  is  undertaken  by  a  niu 
tion  or  people  in  defence  of  their  religion,  or  with  a  view  to  make  another  na- 
tion or  peojde  renounce  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  and  adopt  theirs,  in 
neb  case  I  do  not  see  that  those  wars  of  the  Egyptians  can  with  any  [p.  7] 
propjety  be  termed  religious  ones.  The  Egyptians  engaged  in  wars  with 
tbdr  neighbors,  not  with  a  view  to  make  them  change  their  religion,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  reTenging  the  injuries  that  had  been  done  to  certain  animals 
which  they  tbemselves  held  sacred.  The  fiust  was,  that  animals,  which  in  some 
of  tiie  provinces  of  Egypt  were  reverenced  as  gods,  were  in  others  considered 
u  noxious,  and  killed  whenever  they  could  be  found :  and  hence  arose  the 
q^iarrels  and  warfare  to  which  we  allude. 

(S.)  See  Siallesbary's  (jharaetensdcs^  passhn,  voL  il  p.  166.  iiL  p.  60. 
86,  87.  154,  dec 

(S.)  Yid.  Com.  a  Bynkershoock,  DisBerL  de  CuUu  peregrirkt  Rdigionis  ajmd 
gflwsnoi,  in  OpnseuL  Lug.  fiat  1719, 4to.  No.  iv.  Matth.  iEgyptlL  Disseriatio 
oi  Sembu  ccmMuUtan  de  BacchanalihuSj  torn.  vii.  livii  Drakenborchiani,  p.  197, 
et  se^    Warburton*s  Divine  Legation  of  Moses^  vol  L  p.  307,  et  seq. 

IX.  Tnions  kinds  of  deities.    The  principal  deities  of  most  na- 
tiona,  consisted  of  heroes  renowned  in  antiquity,  kings,  emperors, 
founders  of  cities,  and  other  illustrious  persons,  whose  eminent 
exploits,  and  the  benefits  they  had  conferred  on  mankind,  were 
treasured  up  and  embalmed  in  the  minds  of  posterity,  by  whose 
gratitude  they  were  crowned  with  immortal  honours,  and  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods.    An  apotheosis  had  also  been  bestowed  on 
several  of  the  softer  sex,  whose  virtues  or  superior  talents  had 
improved  and  thrown  a  lustre  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
This  may  easily  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  explore  the  sources  of  the  heathen  mythology ;  and  it  at  once 
accounts  for  what  must  otherwise  appear  a  monstrous  incon- 
gruity, namely,  that  of  their  attributing  to  those  celestial  beings 
the  some  evil  propensities,  errors,  and  vices,  that  we  have  daily 
to  deplore  as  the  characteristic  frailties  of  human  nature.    In 
no  other  respects  were  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles  supposed  to  be 
distinguished  beyond  mankind,  than  by  the  enjoyment  of  power, 
and  an  immortal  existence.     To  the  worship  of  divinities  of  this 
description  was  joined,  in  many  countries,  that  of  some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  excellent  parts  of  the  visible  world ;  luminaries 
of  heaven  in  particular,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  in 
whom,  since  the  effects  of  their  influence  were  constantly  to  be 
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perceived,  a  mind  or  an  intelligence  was  supposed  to  reside. 
The  superstitious  practices  of  some  regions  were  carried  to  an 
almost  endless  extreme :  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  the  winds,  even  the  diseases  of  the  body,  the  virtues  and 
the  vices,  (or  rather  certain  tutelary  genii,  to  whom  the  guar- 
dianship and  care  of  all  these  things  were  conceived  to  belong,) 
were  made  the  objects  of  adoration,  and  had  divine  honours 
regularly  paid  to  them.  In  Egypt  this  excess  of  religious  cul- 
ture reached  to  the  worshipping  of  the  most  noxious  and  veno- 
mous animals.(*) 

(1.)  See  the  learned  work  of  Gerard  Jo.  Voaaius,  De  Uoiokana^  lib.  i,  ii,  iiL 
[p.  8.]  X.  Temples  and  statues  of  these  deities*  Buildings  of  the 

most  superb  and  magnificent  kind,  under  the  names  of  temples, 
fisines,  &c.  were  raised  and  dedicated  by  the  people  of  almost 
every  country  to  their  gods,  with  the  expectation  that  the  di- 
vinities would  condescend  to  make  those  sumptuous  edifices  the 
places  of  their  immediate  residence.  They  were  not  all  open  to 
the  public,  but  some  of  them  confined  to  the  exercise  of  private 
and  retired  devotion.  Internally,  those  of  either  description 
were  ornamented  with  images  of  the  gods,  and  furnished  with 
altars,  and  the  requisite  apparatus  for  sacrifice. 

The  statues  were  supposed  to  be  animated  by  the  deities  whom 
they  represented ;  for  though  the  worshippers  of  gods  like  those 
above  described,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  have  turned  their 
backs  on  every  dictate  of  reason,  they  were  yet  by  no  means 
willing  to  appear  so  wholly  destitute  of  common  sense  as  to  pay 
their  adoration  to  a  mere  idol  of  metal,  wood,  or  stone ;  but  al- 
ways maintained  that  their  statues,  when  properly  consecrated^ 
were  filled  with  the  presence  of  those  divinities  whose  forms 
they  bore.(') 

(1.)  Amob.  adv,  Oentes,  lib.  6.  p.  254.  edit  Heraldi.  Augustin.  de  Civuate  Dei^ 
lib.  8.  c.  23.  p.  161*  torn.  7.  opp.  edit  Benedict  Julian.  Misopogont  p.  361.  opp. 
edit  Spanheim. 

XI.  Sacrifices  and  otlMr  rites.  The  religious  homage  paid  to 
these  deities  consisted  chiefly  in  the  fi:^uent  performance  of 
Tarious  rites,  such  as  the  oiFering  up  of  victims  and  sacrifices, 
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prayers  and  other  ceremonies.  The  sacrifices  and  offerings 
were  different^  according  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
gods  to  whom  thej  were  addressed.(^)  Brute  animals  were  com- 
monly devoted  to  this  purpose ;  but  in  some  nations  of  a  savago 
and  ferocious  character,  the  horrible  practice  of  sacrificing  hu- 
man victims  prevailed.  (")  Of  the  prayers  of  pagan  worshippers^ 
whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  mode  of  expression,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  favorably :  they  were  not  only  destitute  in 
general  of  every  thing  allied  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  but 
were  sometimes  firamed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  countenance  of  heaven  to  the  most  abominable  and  flagitious 
undertakings.  (*)  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  their  religious  ob- 
servances were  of  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  nature,  and  in  many 
instances  strongly  tinctured  with  the  most  disgraceful  barbarism 
and  obscenity.  Their  festivals  and  other  solemn  days  were  pol- 
luted by  a  licentious  indulgence  in  every  species  of  libidinous 
excess ;  and  on  these  occasions  they  were  not  prohibited  even 
from  making  the  sacred  mansions  of  their  gods  the  scenes  of 
vile  and  beastly  gratification.(^) 

(1.)  Vid.  Jo.  Saubertas,  tk  Sacrificiis  veterum^  Lug.  Bat  1699.  8vo.  and  re. 
published  by  Crenius. 

(2.)  See  what  has  been  collected  on  tliis  subject  by  Colamna,  in  his  Com 
mentary  on  the  Fragments  of  £nniu8,p.  29,  et  seq.    Also  Saubertus,^  Sacn» 
jkus  xeterumj  cap.  xzL  p.  455. 

(3.)  Vid.  Matth.  Brouerius  a  Niedeck,  de  Adoraiionibtis  vetervm  Popularum, 
Tri}.  1711,  Bvo.    Saubertus,  de  Sacrificiis^  cap.  xiL  xiiL  p.  343,  et  seq. 

(4.)  The  impiety  and  licentiousness  which  characterised  the  festivals  of  hesp 
then  nations,  are  very  fully  and  ably  exposed  by  Philo  Judseua,  in  his  treatise 
de  Cherubim,  p.  155,  156,  torn.  L  opp.  edit  Mangey. 

XIL  Their  priests.  The  care  of  the  temples,  together  [p.  9.J 
with  the  superintendance  and  direction  of  all  religions  ordi- 
nances, was  committed  to  a  class  of  men  bearing  the  titles  of 
priests,  or  flamins.  Within  the  peculiar  province  of  these  minis- 
ters it  came  to  see  that  the  ancient  and  accustomed  honors  were 
paid  to  the  deities  publicly  acknowledged,  and  that  a  due  regard 
was  manifested  in  every  other  respect  for  the  religion  of  the 
state.  These  formed  their  ordinary  duties;  but  superstition 
ascribed  to  them  functions  of  a  far  more  exalted  nature.    It  con 
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sidered  them  rather  in  the  light  of  intimate  and  &miliar  Mends 
of  the  gods,  than  in  that  of  officiating  servants  at  their  altars ; 
and  consequently  attributed  to  them  the  highest  degree  of  sanc- 
tity, influence,  and  power.  With  the  minds  of  the  people  thus 
prejudiced  in  their  favor,  it  could  be  no  very  difficult  thing  for 
an  artful  and  designing  set  of  men,  possessed  of  a  competent 
share  of  knowledge,  to  establish  and  support  a  system  of  spi- 
ritual dominion  of  the  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  kind. 

Xin.  Mysteriet.  In  addition  to  the  public  service  of  the  gods, 
at  which  every  one  was  permitted  to  be  present,  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Grecians,  Indians,  and  some  other  nations,  had  recourse 
to  a  species  of  dark  and  recondite  worship,  under  the  name  of 
mysteries.  The  practice  of  certain  secret  religious  rites  may  in- 
deed be  said  to  have  been  common  to  the  people  of  almost  all 
countries  except  the  Eomans,  who  adopted  no  such  usage  until 
the  time  of  Adrian.(^)  None  were  admitted  to  behold  or  partake 
in  the  celebration  of  these  mysteries  but  those  who  had  approved 
themselves  worthy  of  such  distinction,  by  their  fidelity  and  per- 
severance in  the  practice  of  a  long  and  severe  course  of  initia- 
tory forms.  The  votaries  were  enjoined,  under  the  peril  of  im- 
mediate death,  to  observe  the  most  profound  secrecy  as  to  every 
thing  that  passed :(")  and  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  diffi- 
culty that  we  find  in  obtaining  any  information  respecting  the 
nature  of  these  recluse  practices,  and  for  the  discordant  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  concerning  them  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  writings  of  various  authors,  ancient  as  well  as  modem.(*) 
From  what  little  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  it  should  seem 
that  these  mysteries  were  not  all  of  the  same  nature.  In  the 
celebration  of  some  of  them,  it  is  pretty  j)lain  that  many  things 
were  done  in  the  highest  degree  repugnant  to  virtue,  modesty, 
and  every  finer  feeling.  In  others,  perhaps,  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding might  be  of  a  very  different  complexion ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  in  those  of  a  more  refined  cast,  some  advances 
were  made  in  bringing  back  religion  to  the  test  of  reason,  by  in- 
quiring into  and  exposing  the  origin  and  absurdity  of  the  popu- 
lar superstitions  and  worship.(*)  There  might,  therefore,  be  some 
foundation  for  the  promise  usually  held  forth  to  those  who  were 
about  to  be  initiated,  that  they  would  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  rendering  this  life  happy,  and  also  have  the  ex- 
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pectaticHi  opened  to  them  of  entering  on  an  improved  state  of 
existence  hereafter.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  highest  veneration  was  entertained  by  the  people  of  every 
country  for  what  were  termed  the  mysteries ;  and  the  Chris- 
tiansi  perceiving  this,  were  induced  to  make  their  religion  con- 
form in  many  respects  to  this  part  of  the  heathen  model,  hop- 
ing that  it  might  thereby  the  more  readUy  obtain  a  favorable 
reception  with  those  whom  it  was  their  object  and  their  hope 
to  oonvert(*) 

(1.)  That  the  Romans  practised  no  sort  of  mysteries  before  the  time  [p.  10.] 
of  oar  Saviour,  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  I>ionysia<)  Halicarnassensis,  and 
othefSb  AnreliuB  Victor  is  my  authority  for  considering  these  secret  rites,  and 
puticularly  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  whose  curiosity  was  unbounded.  Pace  ad  orierUem  composiia 
Romam  regredUur-  Ibi  Gracorum  morcy  seu  Pompilii  NunuCt  cccremoniasy  leges, 
Gymnasioy  docioresque  curare  occoBpit; — atque  initia  Cereris,  Liberceque,  qiut 
Ekusina  didtttr  Atheniensium  modo,  Roma  percolereL  Lib.  de  Ccssarib,  cAp. 
m.  p.  349.  edit  AmtzeniL  I  am  aware  that  the  credit  of  Aurelius  Victor  has 
been  called  in  question  by  several  very  learned  men,  but  I  must  confess  I  know 
not  on  what  grounds. 

(3.)  See  what  has  been  collected  on  this  subject  by  Meursius,  in  his  work  de 
Mysieriis  Eletisiniis ;  and  by  Clarkson,  in  his  Discour*  sur  les  Liturgies,  {  4. 
p.  36. 

(3.)  Dr.  Warburton  has  discussed  the  subject  of  these  mysteries  with 
much  ingenuity,  though  not  always  with  equal  felicity,  in  his  celebrated  work 
on  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  tom.  i  lib.  2.  sect.  4.  p.  131.  s.  That  great 
scholar  thinks  that  all  the  different  sorts  of  mysteries  were  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  canying  the  matter  too  far.  I  grant  that  in  some  of  thorn, 
the  principles  of  a  rational  religion  might  be  inculcated,  and  the  absurdity  of 
the  public  superstitions  exposed ;  but  that  this  was  the  cose  with  all,  no  one 
can  believe  who  has  attended  to  the  nature  of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  the 
celebration  of  which,  according  to  Livy,  was  positively  forbidden  at  Rome.  I 
have  myself  formerly  written  on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries,  by  way  of  note 
to  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  torn.  i.  p.  329.  tom.  ii.  p. 
1049 ;  and  I  still  retain  Uie  same  sentiments  that  I  there  expressed. 

(4.)  Vid.  Cicero  DispuL  Thiscuian.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  tom.  8.  opp.  ed.  rainoris 
VerburgianiB.  Lib.  L  de  Legibus,  cap.  24.  p.  3362.  Varro  apud  Augustinum 
de  Civiiate  Deij  lib.  iv.  cap.  31.  p.  87.  tom.  7.  opp.  Eusebius  Prcaparat.  Evan- 
geUca,  lib.  iL  cap.  3.  p.  61.  & 

(5.)  They  adopted,  for  instance,  in  common  with  the  pagan  nations,  the 
plan  of  dividing  their  sacred  offices  into  two  classes :  the  one  public,  to  which 
every  person  was  freely  admitted ;  the  other  secret  or  mysterious,  from  which 
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all  the  unprofesaed  were  excluded.  The  initiated  were  those  who  had  boeD 
baptized ;  the  unprofessed,  the  catechumens.  The  mode  of  preparatory  ex- 
amination also  bore  a  strong  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to  the  course  of 
initiatory  forma  observed  by  the  heathen  nations,  in  regard  to  their  mysteries. 
In  a  word,  many  forms  and  ceremonies,  to  pass  over  other  things  of  the  Chiia- 
tian  worship,  were  evidently  copied  from  these  secret  rites  of  paganism ;  and 
we  have  only  to  lament  that  what  was  thus  done  with  unquestionably  the  best 
intentions,  should  in  some  respects  have  been  attended  with  an  evil  result. 

XIY .  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans*    At  the  time  of 

Christ's  birth  the  religion  of  Eome  had  been  received,  together 
Q).  11.]  with  its  government  and  laws,  by  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  The  principal  tenets  of  that  religion  were  built  on  the 
superstition  of  Greece ;(')  but,  at  the  same  time  there  was  in  some 
points  a  material  diflerence  between  the  two.  For  not  to  say 
any  thing  of  the  regulations  established  by  Numa  and  others, 
relating  to  the  government  and  support  of  the  state,  the  people 
had,  in  the  course  of  time,  adopted  much  of  the  old  Etruscan 
mythology,  and  a  place  amongst  their  gods  had  also  been  given 
by  them  to  some  of  the  Egyptian  deities.(*) 

(1.)  Vid.  Dionysius  Ilalicam.  AntiquiL  Romanor,  lib.  7.  cap.  72.  p.  460. 
torn.  L  opp.  ed.  HudsonL 

(2.)  Vid.  Fetitus  Comment,  in  Leges  AUicaSfVib,  1.  tit  1.  p.  71.  8.  edBatav. 
Lnctantius  Divinar.  Jnsiiiulion.  lib.  1.  cap.  20. 

XY.  The  religions  of  other  nationn  adulterated  by  the  Romans* 

But  since  the  conquered  nations  did  not  so  implicitly  conform  to 
the  Roman  religion  as  utterly  to  discard  that  of  their  ancestors, 
a  species  of  mLxed  religious  culture  by  degrees  sprung  up  in  the 
provinces,  partaking  in  its  nature  both  of  the  religion  of  the 
country,  and  of  that  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Roman  government,  at  one  time,  completely  to  abolish 
the  religious  systems  of  those  nations  whose  sacred  rites  were  of 
a  ferocious  and  cruel  character,  or  in  any  shape  repugnant  to 
humanity  ;(*)  and  to  introduce  their  own  religion  in  their  stead. 
The  attachment  however  of  those  barbarians  to  the  superstitions 
of  their  forefathers,  entirely  defeated  the  accomplishment  of 
those  views,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  eflfect  any  thing  be- 
yond a  sort  of  compromise,  by  which  certain  of  the  Roman  dei- 
ties and  rites  were  associated  and  intermixed  with  those  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  the  conquered  countries.    Hence  it  is  that  we 
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frequently  fiiid  a  deity  distinguislied  by  two  appellations ;  the 
one  being  its  original  title,  the  other  that  ♦liich  it  had  acquired 
by  this  kind  of  denization :  and  to  the  same  cause  we  must  refer 
much  of  that  affinity  which  is  often  to  be  perceived  between  the 
Boman  forms  of  worship,  and  those  of  the  nations  which  they 
subdued* 

(1.)  Vid  Strabo«  Oeagraph,  lib.  iv.  p.  189,  190,  where,  after  descanting  on 
tiie  barbftrons  and  inhuman  religious  rites  of  the  Gauls,  the  Grermans,  and  the 
Ceita»  he  states  that  every  endeavor  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  abolish  them. 

->(  XVL  The  reliff ons  of  the  Indianty  Egyptians,  Persians^  and  Celts* 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  religions  which  prevailed 
at  that  time,  may  be  reckoned  those  which  were  cultivated  by 
the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Celts.  Of  these 
the  Indians  and  Celts  are  chiefly  distinguished,  by  hav-  [p.  12,] 
ing  selected  for  the  objects  of  their  adoration  a  set  of  ancient  he- 
roes and  leaders,  whose  memory,  so  far  from  being  rendered  il- 
lustrious by  their  virtues,  had  come  down  to  posterity  disgraced 
and  loaded  with  vice  and  infamy.    Both  these  nations  (or  rather 
classes  of  men)  believed  that  the  souls  of  men  survived  the  dis- 
solution of  their  bodies :  the  former  conceiving  that  all  of  them 
without  distinction  migrated  into  new  terrestrial  habitations; 
whilst  the  latter  on  the  contrary,  considering  immortal  life  as 
the  meed  bestowed  by  heaven  on  valor  alone,  supposed  that  the 
bodies  of  the  brave,  after  being  purified  by  fire,  again  became 
the  receptacles  of  their  souls,  and  that  the  heroes  thus  renewed, 
were  received  into  the  council  and  society  of  the  gods.     The 
most  despotic  authority  was  committed  to  their  priests  by  the 
people  of  either  country :  their  functions  were  not  limited  to  the 
administration  of  divine  matters,  but  extended  to  the  enacting 
of  laws,  and  the  various  other  departments  of  civil  government. 
XVn.  The  reii^oa  of  the  Eg^vptians.   In  treating  of  the  religion 
of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction ;  since 
only  a  part  of  it  can  properly  be  considered  as  the  general  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  the  practice  of  the  rest  being  confined  to 
particular  provinces  or  districts.     The  liberty  which  every  city 
and  province  enjoyed  of  adopting  what  gods  it  pleased,  and  of 
worshipping  them  under  any  forms  which  the  inhabitants  might 
think  proper  to  institute,  of  course  gave  rise  to  a  great  variety 
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of  private  systems.  In  the  choice  of  their  public  or  national 
gods,  no  sort  of  delicdby  was  manifested,  the  chief  class  of  them 
being  indiscriminately  composed  of  mortals  renowned  in  history 
for  their  virtues,  and  those  distinguished  alone  by  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes :  such  as  Osiris,  Serapis,  Typhon,  Isis  and  oth- 
ers.  With  the  worship  of  these,  was  joined  that  of  the  constel- 
lations, the  sun,  the  moon,  the  dog-star,  animals  of  almost  every 
kind,  certain  sorts  of  plants,  and  I  know  not  of  what  else. 
Whether  the  religion  of  the  state,  or  that  peculiar  to  any  pro- 
vince or  city  be  considered,  it  will  be  found  equally  remote  in 
its  principles  from  every  thing  liberal,  dignified,  or  rational; 
some  parts  were  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  whole  in  no 
small  degree  contaminated  by  a  despicable  baseness  and  obscu- 
rity. Indeed  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  so  remarkably 
distinguished  by  absurd  and  disgraceful  traits,  that  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  derision  even  by  those  whose  own  tenets  and 
practice  were  by  no  means  formed  on  the  suggestions  of  a  sound 
wisdom.(*)  The  priests  had  a  sacred  code  peculiarly  their  own, 
founded  on  very  different  principles  from  those  which  charac- 
Wrized  the  popular  religion,  and  which  they  studiously  concealed 
Irom  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  by  wrapping  it  up  in  characters 
the  meaning  and  power  of  which  were  only  known  to  them- 
selves. Nothing  absolutely  certain,  it  should  seem,  can  be  as- 
certained respecting  it ;  but  if  we  may  give  credit  to  what  is  said 
by  some  ancient  authors  on  the  subject,  it  bore  a  pretty  close 
analogy  to  that  system  which  attributes  the  production  of  every 
part  of  the  universe  to  a  certain  energy  or  power  contained  and 
operating  within  itself;  putting  nature,  in  fact,  in  the  place  of  the 
Deity.O 

(].)  See  what  I  have  aaid  concerning  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  in  a 
note  to  Cudworth's  budl.  System,  torn.  L  p.  415. 

(2.)  Ttie  more  occult  and  abstruRe  parts  of  the  Egyptian  religion  have  been 
investigated  with  much  sagacity  and  erudition  by  the  learned  Paul.  Em.  Ja- 
blonski  in  his  Pantheon  JEgrfptiorumy  seu  de  diis  eorum  Comment  8vo.  Francf. 
1760. 

[p.  13.]  XVIII.  The  reli^on  of  the  Peraiant.  The  Persians 
owed  their  religious  institutes  chiefly  to  Zoroaster.  The  leading 
principle  of  their  religion  was,  that  all  things  were  derived  from 
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twTC  common  governing  causes ;  the  one  the  author  of  all  good, 
the  other  of  all  evil :  the  former  the  source  of  light,  mind,  and 
and  spiritoal  intelligence ;  the  latter  that  of  darkness  and  mat- 
ter, with  all  its  grosser  incidents.  Between  these  two  powerful 
agents  they  supposed  a  constant  war  to  be  carried  on.  Those 
however  who  taught  upon  this  system  did  not  explain  it  all  in 
the  same  way,  or  draw  from  it  the  same  conclusions ;  hence  uni- 
fi)Tmity  was  destroyed,  and  many  different  sects  generated.  The 
opinion  of  the  better  instructed  seems  to  have  been,  that  there 
was  one  Supreme  Deity,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Mith- 
RA,  and  that  imder  him  there  were  two  of  inferior  degree,  the 
one  called  Oromasdes,  the  author  of  all  good,  the  other  Ari- 
ILAN,  the  cause  of  all  evil.  The  common  people  who  equally 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  under  the  title  of 
MiTHRA,  appear  to  have  considered  him  as  all  one  with  the 
sun ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  with  the  two  inferior  deities  above- 
mentioned,  they  joined  others,  of  whom  scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  known  at  this  day.(*) 

(1.)  Dr.  Hyde  has  written  a  commentary  professedly  de  veterum  Persarum 
Religiongj  4to.  Oxon.  1700 ;  but  his  work  must  be  read  with  some  caution. 
Some  remarks  on  the  same  subject  are  to  be  met  with  in  my  notes  to  Cud- 
worth's  hUeUectiud  System,  tom.  i.  p.  327  and  249,  s. 

XIX.  These  religions  suited  to  the  climate^  4kc»  of  the  coantnet 

where  they  prevailed.  Whoever  will  attentively  examine  the  na- 
ture of  the  ancient  religions,  must,  I  think,  readily  perceive  that 
nearly  all  of  them  were  framed  by  the  priests  upon  principles 
suited  to  the  climate;  the  extent,  and  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  states  for  which  they  were  respectively  designed.  Hence,  by 
way  of  distinction,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
civil,  and  the  military.  Under  the  former  may  be  placed  the  sys- 
tems of  almost  all  the  eastern  nations,  the  Persians,  Indians, 
Egyptians  and  others,  whose  religious  institutes  were  manifestly 
subservient  to  the  public  weal,  by  promoting  the  safety  and 
tranquillity  of  the  people,  encouraging  those  arts  by  which  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  multiplied,  and  securing  to  the  kings  and 
magistrates  a  due  degree  of  authority  and  dignity.  Within  the 
latter  division  we  would  comprehend  the  religious  economy  of 
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all  the  people  of  the  north ;  nations  whose  every  sentiment  ixar 
bibed  from  their  priests,  respecting  the  gods,  and  the  propeff 
mode  of  sacred  worship,  tended  to  inspire  them  with  fortitude 
Q).  14.]  of  mind,  a  contempt  of  death,  a  ferocity  of  disposition, 
and  eveiy  other  quality  calculated  to  form  a  valorous  and  war- 
like people.  Under  governments  of  a  mild  and  moderate  cha- 
racter, the  gods  were  represented  as  just,  placable,  and  merciful : 
in  those  of  the  opposite  description,  the  people  were  made  to  be- 
lieve that  the  deities  delighted  in  severity,  were  harsh,  wrathful, 
quickly  to  be  irritated,  and  with  difficulty  brought  over  to  the 
aide  of  mercy. 

XX.  Tirtae  and  sanctity  of  morals  not  promoted  by  these  religions* 

None  of  these  various  systems  of  religion  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed in  the  least  towards  an  amendment  of  the  moral  princi- 
ple, a  reformation  of  manners,  or  to  the  exciting  a  love,  or  even 
a  respect,  for  virtue  of  any  sort.  The  gods  and  goddesses,  who 
were  held  up  as  objects  of  adoration  to  the  common  people,  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  in  themselves  examples  of  a  refined  and  super- 
eminent  virtue,  displayed  in  illustrious  actions,  stood  forth  to 
public  view  the  avowed  authors  of  the  most  flagrant  and  enor- 
mous crimes.(*)  The  priests  likewise  took  no  sort  of  interest 
whatever  in  the  regulation  of  the  public  morals,  neither  direct- 
ing the  people  by  their  precepts^  nor  inviting  them  by  exhorta- 
tion and  example,  to  the  pursuit  of  a  wise  and  honorable  course 
of  life ;  but  on  the  contrary  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  un- 
warrantable licentiousness,  maintaining  that  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion was  comprised  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  instituted  by 
their  ancestors,  and  that  every  sort  of  sensual  gratification  was 
tberally  allowed  by  the  gods  to  those  who  regularly  ministered 
to  them  in  this  way.(')  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  had  also 
been  but  very  partially  diffused,  and  even  what  had  been  ad- 
vanced on  the  subject  was,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  vacnie 
and  unsatisfactory  nature,  and  in  some  respects  calculated  rather 
to  corrupt  the  mind  than  to  produce  any  good  eflfects.  Hence 
at  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  any  notions  of  this  kind  found  lit- 
tle or  no  acceptance  with  those  who  pretended  to  any  thing  be- 
yond a  common  share  of  knowledge,  and  especially  the  Greets 
and  Romans,  but  were  all  regarded  in  the  light  of  old  wives 
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fiUeSi  fit  only  for  the  amusement  of  women  and  children.  No 
particular  points  of  belief  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
being  established  by  the  public  religion,  every  one  was  at  liberty 
to  ayow  what  opinions  he  might  please  on  the  subject.(*) 

(1.)  The  most  learned  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  admit  this :  vid.  Plato 
it  Lefiibus,  lib.  L  p.  776,  and  de  Republka,  lib.  iL  p.  430,  431 ,  opp.  edit  FiclnL 
Isocrates  tn  OraL  in  Encomia  BusiridiSy  p.  462.  Seneca  de  Viia  beatOj  cap. 
xxtI  p.  639,  torn.  L  opp.  Terentius,  Eunuch,  act  iii.  sc.  &  v.  36.  Martialis, 
^  XL  epig.  44.  From  this  circumstance,  0\'id  takes  occasion  elegantly  to 
cntion  those  females  who  had  a  regard  for  their  honor,  to  avoid  the  temples 
o'thedeitiea.     TVist  lib.  IL  v.  287,  and  seq. 

•«  Qnii  loem  est  templis  augustior?  Hesc  qaoqae  yitet, 

**  In  cnlpam  ai^iua  est  ingeniota  luam.  [p.  ]5.] 

«<  Cum  tteterit  Jovii  JEde,  Jovis  succurret  in  iBde 

**  Qaam  multas  Matres  fecerit  ille  Deui. 
"  Proxiroa  adoranli  Janoaia  templa  rabibit 

**  Fellicibiis  maltw  hane  doiuine  Deam. 
"  Pallade  cootpeeta,  natum  de  crimine  Virgo 

'*  SoBtulerit  qnare,  qaaret  Erichtoninm. 

(3.)  See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  Barbeyrac  in  the  preface  to  his 
IVeoeh  tnmslation  of  Poffendorf 's  work  de  Jure  Nalune  et  CkTiimm^  last 
edit }  vL  p.  xxiL 

(3.)  Polybius  Histariar.  lib.  vl  cap.  liv.  p.  693,  tom.  L  ed.  Gronov.  Ac- 
cording to  Sallust,  in  Catalin.  cap.  IL  p.  309,  310,  ed.  Cortian.  Julius  Csesar 
when  delivering  himself  publicly  in  the  Roman  senate,  made  no  scruple  of 
denying  that  man  had  any  tiling  to  fear  or  hope  for  after  death:  de  pcena 
possumus  equidem  dicere  id,  quod  res  habel:  in  luctu  atque  miseriis  mortem 
mrumnarum  requiem,  nan  cruciatum  esse ;  earn  cunrla  mortalium  mala  dissol' 
vere:  ultra  neque  cura  neque  gaudio  locum  esse .  Which  speech  of  Caesar's, 
so  far  from  calling  down  the  censure  of  that  great  defender  and  ornament 
of  the  stoic  philosophy  M.  Fortius  Cato,  seems  rather  to  liave  met  with  his 
unqualified  approbation:  For  in  cap.  Iii,  {  13,  p.  332,  we  find  him  as  it  were 
stadiooaly  panegyrising  it. — Bene  et  composite,  says  he,  Cccsar  paullo  ante  in 
hoe  ordine  de  vita  et  morte  disseruit:  falsa^  credo,  existimans  qua  de  ivferis 
memorantur;  diverso  ilinere  mahs  a  bonis  loca  tetra,  incuUa,  fceda,  atque  for' 
mxdolosa  habere.  Never  would  these  great  and  leading  cliaracters  have  ven- 
tured to  speak  after  this  manner  in  the  senate,  had  it  been  a  part  of  the 
public  religion  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  nay,  had  a  belief 
of  this  kind  even  been  generally  prevalent  amongst  the  people,  siich  senti- 
ments as  the  above  could  never  have  been  uttered  in  public. 

XXI.  The  lives  of  men  professing  these  religions,  most  Hagitions* 

Under  the  influence  of  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  state  of  society  should  have  become  in  the 
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highest  degree  depraved.    The  lives  of  men  of  every  class,  firom 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  consumed  in  the  practice  of  the 
most  abominable  and  flagitious  vices :  even  crimes,  the  horrible 
turpitude  of  which  was  such  that  it  would  be  defiling  the  ear  of 
decency  but  to  name  them,  were  openly  perpetrated  with  the 
greatest  impunity.    If  evidence  be  required  of  this,  the  reader 
may  at  once  satisiy  himself  of  the  truth  of  what  is  here  said,  by 
referring  to  LuciAN  amongst  the  Greek  authors,  and  to  the  Bo- 
man  poets  Juvenal  and  Persius.  In  the  writings  of  the  former 
iu  particular,  he  will  find  the  most  detestable  imnatural  affec- 
tions, and  other  heinous  practices,  treated  of  at  large,  and  with 
the  utmost  familiarity,  as  things  of  ordinary  and  daily  occur- 
rence.   Should  any  one  conceive  that  these  or  other  writers 
might  give  the  rein  too  freely  to  their  imagination,  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  carried  into  extremes  by  their  genius  for  satire 
and  sharp  rebuke,  let  him  turn  his  attention  to  those  cruel  and 
inhuman  exhibitions  which  are  well  known  to  have  yielded  the 
highest  gratification  to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
(people,  who  in  point  of  refinement,  possessed  a  superiority  over 
all  other  nations  of  the  world,)  the  savage  conflicts  of  the  gladi- 
ators in  the  circus :  let  him  cast  his  eye  on  that  dissoluteness 
of  manners  by  which  the  walks  of  private  life  were  polluted ; 
the  horrible  prostitution  of  boys,  to  which  the  laws  opposed  no 
restraint;  the  liberty  of  divorce  which  belonged  to  the  wife 
[p.  16.]  equally  with  the  husband ;  the  shameful  practice  of  ex- 
posing infants,  and  procuring  abortions ;  the  little  regard  that 
was  shown  to  the  lives  of  slaves ;  the  multiplicity  of  stews  and 
brothels,  many  of  which  were  consecrated  even  to  the  gods 
themiselves.    Let  him  reflect  on  these,  and  various  other  crimi- 
nal excesses,  to  the  most  ample  indulgence  in  which  the  govern- 
ment offered  not  the  least  impediment,  and  then  say,  if  such 
were  the  people  distinguished  beyond  all  others  -by  the  excel- 
lence of  their  laws  and  the  superiority  of  their  attainments  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  those 
nations  who  possessed  none  of  these  advantages,  but  were  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  impulses  and  dictates  of  rude  and  unculti- 
vated nature.(*) 

(1.)  A  rory  copious  and  animated  description  of  the  extreme  profligacy 
of  manners  that  characterized  the   heathen  worshippers,  is  given  by  Cypriaa 
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b  the  first  of  his  Epistles^  p.  2.  ed.  Baluz.  Several  things  likewise  on  this 
«ib)eet  are  brought  together  from  ancient  monuments  by  Cornelius  Adam,  in 
his  Exereitaiio  de  malis  Romanonan  ante  Pncdicationem  Evangelii  MoribuSf 
which  is  the  fifth  of  his  Exercitationes  exegeticoi,  Groning.  1712,  4to. 

yXTT^  The  argmneiits  used  \rj  the  priests  in  defence  of  these  re- 
lisiMu*  It  was  impossible  that  the  vanity,  the  madness,  the 
deformity  of  systems  like  these,  should  escape  the  observation 
of  any  who  had  not  renounced  both  reason  and  common  sense. 
But  to  all  objections  that  might  be  raised,  the  artful  priests 
were  ever  furnished  with  a  reply  from  two  sources:  first,  the 
miracles  and  prodigies  which  they  asserted  were  daily  wrought 
in  the  temples,  and  before  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  heroes; 
and,  secondly,  the  oracles,  or  spirit  of  divination,  by  which  they 
pretended  that  the  gods,  either  by  signs,  or  in  words  and  verses, 
made  known  what  was  about  to  happen.  The  deception  prac- 
tised in  either  case  was  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  by  many, 
who  saw  through  the  fraud  and  knavery  of  the  priests;  but  a 
regard  for  their  own  safety  constrained  them  to  observe  no  little 
d^ree  of  caution  in  the  exercise  of  this  sort  of  pleasantry.  For 
in  all  these  matters  an  appearance  was  constantly  maintained, 
sufficiently  specious  and  imposing  to  seize  on  vulgar  minds; 
and  the  multitude  was  ever  ready,  at  the  call  of  the  priests,  to 
assert  the  majesty  of  their  gods,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmost 
severity  those  who  might  be  charged  with  having  done  any 
thing  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  public  religion. 

XXin.  Philosophers.  This  state  of  things  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  those  who  embraced  opinions  more  consonant  to  reason, 
and  whom  it  became  customary  to  distinguish  by  the  appella- 
tion of  philosophers,  to  temporize  in  a  certain  degree ;  and  al- 
though they  might  entertain  a  just  contempt  for  those  notions 
respecting  religion  by  which  the  vulgar  were  influenced,  they 
yet  found  it  expedient  to  pay  the  accustomed  honours  to  the 
gods  of  the  country,  and  so  far  to  qualify  and  soften  down  their 
doctrines  as  to  render  them  not  obviously  repugnant  to  the 
ancient  established  religion.  Amongst  this  class  of  men  there 
were  not  wanting  some,  indeed,  who  ventuied  with  much  i)oint 
and  ingenuity  to  contend  against  the  popular  superstitions  and 
absurd  notions  respecting  the  gods ;  and  who,  in  many  respects, 
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defined  the  rules  of  human  conduct  on  principles  equally  conso- 
[p.  17.]  nant  to  nature  and  reason ;  apparently  considering  every 
part  of  this  universe  as  subject  to  the  governance  of  an  omnipo- 
tent, all-bountiful,  and  pre-excellent  deity;  and  there  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  which  some  have 
entertained,  that  all  these  philosophers  were  the  fiivourers  of  im- 
piety, or  in  fact  atheists,  denying  altogether  the  existence  of  a 
€k)d.(')  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  principles 
laid  down  by  many  of  them  went  wholly  to  extinguish  every 
sense  of  Grod  and  of  religion,  and  completely  to  do  away  all  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil ;  and  that  in  the  tenets  even  of 
those  who  espoused  the  cause  of  God  and  of  morality,  many 
things  were  contained  to  which  no  good  or  rational  men  could 
yield  his  approbation  or  assentO  If  the  very  best  of  these 
philosophic  systems,  therefore,  had  been  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  popular  religions,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  it  would  eventually  have  been  attended  with  any  con- 
fdderable  advantage  to  mankind. 

(1.)  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero,  which  goes  near  to  prove  that, 
in  his  time,  philosophers  of  every  sect  were  accounted  the  adversaries  of  the 
gods  and  of  religion.  It  occurs  in  that  part  of  his  treatise  de  InvenLiofm% 
where  he  discusses  the  nature  of  probabilities ;  and  lays  it  down,  that  all  mat- 
ters of  common  belief  (qusB  in  opinione  posita  sunt)  are  to  be  regarded  as 
Buch.  By  way  of  illustration,  ho  adduces  the  following  examples :  **  In  eo 
autem  quod  in  opinione  positum  est,  hujusmodi  sunt  probabilia :  impiis  apud 
inferos  pcenas  esse  prseparatAs :  eos,  qui  philosopkia  dent  operant,  non  arbitrari 
deos  esse.^  De  Inventione,  lib.  L  cap.  29.  tom.  L  opp.  p.  171.  ed.  Verburgiena. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  therefore,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  those  who 
were  called  philosophers  denied  the  existence  of  the  gods;  and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  it  was  not  less  probable  that  they  did  so,  than  that 
there  were  punishments  in  reserve  for  the  wicked  hereafter.  It  is  established  in- 
deed beyond  doubt,  by  many  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the  number  of 
impious  and  wicked  men  was  very  great  in  that  age,  and  especially  amongst 
those  of  the  philosophic  sects.  Juvenal  notices  this  depravity.  Sat  13.  v.  86,87. 

*'  Sunt  in  fortons  qui  cailbufl  omnia  ponant, 
Et  nullo  credant  mandum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  volvente  vices,  et  lucii,  et  anni, 
At  que  ideo  intrepidi  qu»cumque  altaria  tangnnt" 
Philo  JudsBUs  also  complains  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  great  prevalence 
of  atheism  in  his  time.    Lib.  3.  AUegor.  Legis,  p.  93.  tom.  i  opp.    I  do  not, 
however,  think  that  we  ought  to  give  implicit  credit  to  those  who  involve  all 
the  philosophers  of  those  times  in  one  undistinguishing  censure,  and  inaSnt 
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Ibit  even  those  were  at  enmity >Rdth  religion,  in  whose  writings  are  to  be  found 
the  most  admirable  discussions  relative  to  God,  and  subjects  of  a  divine  na- 
tnre :  and  it  appears  to  me  that  many  very  learned  men  of  modem  times  have 
itiaiiied  matters  too  far,  in  attempting  to  prove  that  it  was  the  object  of  all 
the  ancient  aects,  either  avowedly  or  in  secret,  to  undermine  the  fundamental 
pnodi^es  of  all  religion.  Can  it  for  a  moment  be  believed  that  none  of  [p.  18.] 
those  great  and  excellent  men,  whose  minds  were,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  un- 
influenced by  any  vicious  or  illiberal  principle,  should  have  been  so  happy  aa 
to  poaeeaa  the  faculty  of  reasoning  justly  and  with  perspicuity  1    Can  we  con- 
ceive that  those  who  expressly  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  sub- 
hmely  descanted  on  the  nature  of  his  attributes,  were  all  deceivers  and  liars, 
believing  one  thing,  and  writing  and  professing  another?    Not  to  notice  what 
has  been  urged  on  the  subject  by  authors  of  more  ancient  date,  that  excellent 
snd  eminently  sagacious  writer.  Dr.  Warburton,  has,  with  a  vast  deal  of  inge- 
miity  and  abundance  of  learning,  labored  to  establish  this  point,  in  his  cele- 
biated  work  bn  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  i  p.  332.  s.  and  p.  419.  s. 
He  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  all  the  philosophers  disbelieved  and  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  private,  whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  they 
publicly  avowed  and  taught  respecting  it ;  and  that  in  reality  they  gave  the 
place  of  the  Deity  to  a  principle,  which  they  termed  the  Nature  of  Things ; 
considering  the  minds  of  men  to  be  particles  separated  from  the  soul  of  the 
miveraey  and  that  upon  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies  these  particles  again 
sought  and  were  re-united  to  the  source  from  whence  they  proceeded.    But 
without  objecting  that  we  have  no  authority  for  this  but  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, whereas  other  nations  had  their  peculiar  philosophic  sects,  dififering 
widely  in  their  tenets  from  those  of  Greece :  laying  aside,  I  say,  this  objec- 
tion, we  cannot  help  remarking  that  this  illustrious  author  has  by  no  means 
substantiated  his  accusation  by  those  plain  and  Irre^agable  proofs  which  the 
importance  of  the  case  should  seem  to  demand,  but  supports  it  merely  by  con- 
jectures, coupled  with  a  few  examples,  and  finally  by  inferences  drawn  from 
certain  institutes  or  dogmas  of  particular  philosophers.    Now,  if  accusations 
are  required  to  be  made  good  only  according  to  these  rules ;  if  examples  and 
inferences  be  deemed  sufficient    to  convict   those  whose  words   excite    not 
the  least  suspicion  of  any  latent   criminality, — who,  I  would    ask,  shall  be 
accounted   innocent?    With   that   mediocrity  of  talent,  and   those   inferior 
powers  to  which  alone  I  can  pretend,  in   comparison  with   such  a   man  as 
Warburton,  let  me  only  have   permission    to  adopt  the  same   mode  of  at- 
tack against  the  whole   body  of  Christian  divines,  as  he   has  availed   him- 
self of  in  regard  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  I  will  undertake  to  prove 
that  none  of  them  were  sincere   in  what  tliey  publicly  professed,  but  that 
all  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  slyly  instilling   into   men's   minds  the 
poison  of  impiety. 

(2.)  By  way  of  specimen,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  is  said  respecting 
the  absurd  tenets  of  the  philosophers  of  their  time,  by  Justin  Martyr,  Dial 
cum  Tryphan.  p.  4,  6,  6,  7.  edit  Jebb. ;  and  by  Hermias,  in  an  elegant  little 
work,  entitled,   Irrisio  Philosophuc,    If  any   additional  proof  were   wanting 
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on   the   subject,  enough   might  easily   be   collected   to   fonn  a  rolume  ef 
itself. 

XXIY.  Two  modes  of  philosophising  prcTail.     At  the  time    of 

the  Son  of  God^s  appearance  upon  earth,  there  were  two  species 
of  philosophy  that  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  civilized 
world:  the  one,  that  of  Greece;  the  other  what  is  usually 
termed  the  Oriental.  There  are  many,  indeed,  who  make  no 
distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  philosophy ;  but  it  ap- 
[p.  19.]  pears  to  me  that,  in  blending  them  together,  they  confound 
things  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  and  betray  no  trifling  want  of 
information  respecting  matters  of  antiquity.(*)  The  term  philo- 
sophy properly  belonged  to  the  former ;  those  who  were  familiar 
with  the  Greek  language  having  given  to  the  other. Ihe  appella- 
tion of  yfSa-tr,  or  knowledge :  to  understand  the  force  of  which 
term,  it  is  necessary  that  we  consider  the  word  ©#« ,  or  of  God,  as 
annexed  to  it  ;(*)  since  the  leading  tenet  of  those  who  professed 
this  species  of  philosophy  was,  that  by  means  of  their  institutes, 
that  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Deity  and  great  First  Cause  of 
all  things,  which  it  had  been  the  ill  fate  of  mortals  to  lose,  might 
ftgain  be  discovered  and  restored  to  mankind.  The  principles  of 
the  former,  or  what  was  properly  called  Philosophy,  were  not 
confined  to  Greece,  but  were  embraced  by  all  such  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  aspired  to  any  eminence  of  wisdom.  The  followers  of 
the  latter  were  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Persia,  Chaldoea,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  other  oriental  regions.  Many  of  the  Jews  had 
likewise  adopted  it.  Both  these  sorts  of  philosophy  were  split 
into  various  sects,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  those  which 
sprang  from  the  oriental  system  all  proceeded  on  one  and  the 
same  principle,  and  of  course  had  many  tenets  in  common, 
though  they  might  differ  as  to  some  particular  inferences  and 
opinions ;  whilst  those  to  which  the  philosophy  of  Greece  gave 
rise  were  divided  in  opinion  even  as  to  the  elements  or  first 
principles  of  wisdom,  and  were  consequently  widely  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  whole  course  of  their  discipline.  St 
Paul  adverts  to  each  of  these  systems,  (to  that  of  Greece,  Col.  ii. 
8. ;  to  the  oriental,  1  Tim.  i.  4.  iv.  7.  vi.  20.)  and  strenuously 
exhorts  the  Christians  to  beware  of  blending  the  doctrines  of 
•ither  with  the  religion  of  their  divine  master  (•)    To  this  admo- 
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nition  liad  those  to  whom  it  was  directed  paid  due  attention,  they 
would  in  an  eminent  degree  have  consulted  the  interest  of  the 
cause  they  had  espoused.  But  to  the  great  injury  of  divine 
truth,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  vain  and  presumptuous 
men  could  not  be  satisfied  with  that  wisdom  which  leads  to 
eternal  life,  as  it  came  pure  from  above;  but  must  needs  set 
about  reconciling  it,  first  of  all  to  the  principles  of  the  oriental 
philosophy,  and  afterwards  to  many  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Gre- 
cian sects. 

(1)  Every  one  who  has  examined  this  subject  thoroughly,  must  admit 
^t  nothing  can  be  better  authenticated  than  the  vast  and  essential  differ- 
enee  that  existed  between  the  philosophy  of  the  eastern  nations  and  that  of 
the  sages  of  Greece.  It  is  equally  well  established,  that  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent doctrines  professed  by  the  various  oriental  sects,  that  of  the  ancient 
Chaldeans  and  Persians,  which  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  all  evil, 
and  supposed  it  to  be  under  the  influence  and  controul  of  a  spiritual 
igent  peculiar  to  itself,  held  the  chief  place,  being  the  most  widely  dissem- 
mated  of  any,  and  Uiat  on  which  ingenuity  had  particularly  exercised  itself 
ffi  giving  it  a  variety  of  modification.  It  must  also,  unless  I  am  very 
mach  mistaken,  be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  inquirer,  that  in  this 
most  ancient  philosophy  originated  all  those  modes  of  discipline  adopted 
by  the  professors  of  the  Gnostic  system,  and  which,  though  they  were  in 
many  respects  different  from  each  other,  had  yet,  as  it  should  seem, 
amongst  other  points  of  similarity,  one  common  origin  and  end.  It  can 
also  be  shown,  if  it  should  be  thought  necessary,  that  the  name  or  [p.  20.] 
title  of  **orientxd  philosophy  or  doctrine"  was  known  to  ancient  writers. 
Amongst  other  proofs  which  might  be  adduced,  some  extracts  from  Theo- 
dotus,  one  of  the  Gnostic  school,  which  are  subjoined  to  the  Works  of 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  are  still  extant  under  the  following  title,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  of  very  ancient  date :  'E»  r<of  QtoS'om  ka)  tSc  dfetroxiKic 
mtiKrfAhac  it^do-KiXtAf  trtrofjtoLi.  Exctrpla  ex  Scriptis  Theodoli  et  Doc^ 
trina  qua:   Orienldlis  appeUatur, 

Whether  the  person  who  gave  this  title  to  the  work  were  himself  a 
Gnostic,  or  an  enemy  of  the  Gnostics,  it  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  this 
fibct,  that  the  Gnostics  mingled  none  of  the  principles  of  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophy with  their  system  of  discipline,  but  framed  it  entirely  after  the  orien- 
tal model.  In  acting  thus,  they  neither  imposed  upon  others,  nor  were 
they  deceived  themselves. 

(2)  The  word  yfCurn  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  Uio  knowledge 
of  such  things  as  are  not  the  objects  of  sense ;  but  are  only  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  or  understanding;  and  since  those  things  which  are 
perceptible  to  the  mind  alone  are  not  liable  to  alteration  or  change,  but 
continue  fixed,  and  are  perennial,  the  appellation  ^rw^-zc  seems  to  have  been 
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Dot  improperly  used  to  signify  that  species  of  knowledge  which  relates  io 
things  of  an  eternal  and  immutable  nature.  Vid.  Jac.  Thomasii  Origina 
Historian  EccUs,  el  Philosophic^^  \  26.  seq.  p.  21.  seq.  The  term  appears  to  haye 
had  a  similar  meanuig,  when  applied  to  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  I 
denominate  the  oriental;  since  it  was  not  conversant  with  objoctH  uf  opin- 
ion and  sense,  but  occupied  itself  solely  in  the  contemplation  of  thiiigH  of 
an  abstract  and  unchangeable  nature.  I  conceive,  however,  Uiat  wo  ought 
to  understand  it  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  when  we  find  it  applied  to 
that  species  of  philosophy  to  which  the  earliest  corrupters  of  (»hriHtmiiity 
were  inclined,  and  that  in  this  case  it  was  used  emphatically  to  signify  the 
knowledge  of  the  Deity  in  particular:  for  it  was  the  boast  of  teachers  of 
that  vain  system,  that  through  their  means  mankind  might  recover  that 
knowledge  of  the  true  Grod,  from  which  nearly  the  whole  world  had  long 
been  estranged.  The  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  indeed,  since  it  is  infinitely 
above  all  other  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  by  man,  and  is  the  foan- 
Xixux  from  whence  alone  true  religion  can  spring,  may  certainly  in  the 
strongest  and  most  emphatical  sense  be  styled  yrc^ir  or  knowledge.  It  is 
in  Uiis  way  that  the  sacred  writers,  when  speaking  of  that  truth  which  is 
our  guide  to  salvation,  style  it  simply  dki^tM,  truth ;  and  a  faith  in  Christ, 
«r(rfr,  faith,  without  any  addition. 

(3)  The  most  learned  expositors  and  commentators  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  ancient  as  modem,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  St. 
Paul,  in  the  passages  to  which  I  have  referred,  meant  to  reprove  those 
who,  in  the  then  infancy  of  Christianity,  had  the  presumption  to  attempt 
encumbering  the  beautifully  plain  and  simple  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
ysith  expositions  founded  on  that  species  of  philosophy  to  which  they  had 
given  the  pompous  title  of  yfue-if,  or  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
The  remarkable  passage,  indeed,  which  I  have  cited  from  that  inspired 
writer,  in  which  he  warns  Timothy  to  avoid  **  oppositions  of  science  falsely 
BO  called,"  (1  Tim.  vi.  20,)  applies  so  directly  to  the  vain  and  foolish  system 
styled  yvHa'  r,  that  even  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  willingly  give  it  a 
different  interpretation,  instead  of  invalidating,  have  rather  added  strength  and 
confirmation  to  this  construction  of  it  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of  St  Paul, 
Ist,  That  there  was  a  particular  species  of  philosophic  discipline  prevalent 
amongst  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  to  which  his  friend,  would  understand  him 
to  allude  by  the  appellation  >rw9-<r.  2dly,  That  it  was  not  a  system  culti- 
vated in  retirement  and  privacy,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  openly  known, 
[p.  21.]  and  familiar  to  the  public  3dly,  That  it  appeared  to  him  undeserv- 
ing of  such  an  high  and  august  title;  for  he  says;  that  it  is  ** falsely  "  (by 
which  we  must  understand  him  to  mean  improperly  and  without  reason)  ^  so 
ealled."  4thly,  That  those  who  were  addicted  to  this  philosophy  had  been 
endeavouring  to  blend  its  doctrines  with  those  of  the  Qiristian  religion :  for 
if  no  one  had  attempted  this,  with  what  propriety  could  he  have  admoniab- 
ed  Timothy  to  beware  of  this  sect,  and  to  keep  that  deposit  of  divine  truth, 
which  had  been  committed  to  his  trust,  pure  and  uncontaminated  by  any 
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■dmixtara  with  such  vain  and  trifling  theories.  5thly,  That  the  professors 
of  this  sort  of  discipline  maintained  the  existence  of  certain  dfri^^iTue  or  op- 
poflitionfs  which,  since  they  are  the  only  circumstances  relating  to  it  that 
are  noticed  by  the  apostle,  may  without  doubt  be  considered  as  having  con- 
sdtQted  the  essential  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  system.  What  we  are 
to  nnderstand  by  these  oppositions  may  readily  be  perceived :  for  it  was  -an 
established  tenet  with  the  followers  of  this  doctrine,  that  light  and  darkness, 
God  and  matter,  the  body  and  the  soul,  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  those 
powers  by  whom  they  supposed  the  universe  to  be  governed,  were  con 
itantly  at  variance  and  opposed  to  each  other;  even  man  himself,  according 
to  them,  was  a  compound,  made  up  of  two  adverse  and  conflicting  princi- 
ples; and  the  powers  of  darkness  ever  occupied  in  active  hostility  against 
eternal  light.  Upon  the  ground  of  these  oppositions  they  pretended  to  ac* 
eooDt  for  all  events  and  changes  whatever,  whether  natural,  moral,  or  political ; 
and  in  fact  for  every  occurrence,  good  or  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  less 
propriety  than  elegance,  that  St  Paul  intimates  his  disapprobation  of  the 
whole  system,  by  a  strongly  marked  reprehension  of  these  its  distinguish- 
ing features. 

XXV.  The  Greek  philosophic  sects.  The  Epicureans.  The  more 
illnstriouB  sects  of  the  Grecian  school,  whose  doctrines  were  also 
much  cultivated  by  the  Bomans,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  one  comprising  those  whose  tenets  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  religion ;  pretending,  indeed,  by  specious  eulogium, 
to  support  and  recommend  the  cause  of  virtue,  but  in  reality 
nourishing  the  interests  of  vice,  and  giving  color  to  almost  every 
species  of  criminality  ;  the  other  being  composed  of  such  as  ac- 
knowledged the  existence  of  a  deity,  whom  it  was  the  duty  of 
men  to  worship  and  obey,  and  who  inculcated  an  essential  and 
eternal  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust ;  but 
who  unforttmately  sullied  and  disgraced  what  they  thus  taught 
conformably  to  right  reason,  by  connecting  with  it  various  no- 
tions, either  absurd  and  trifling  in  their  nature,  or  taken  up 
hastily,  and  with  an  unwarrantable  presumption,(*)  Under  the 
first  of  these  classes  may  be  ranked  the  disciples  of  Epiciunis 
and  those  of  the  Academy.  The  Epicureans  maintained  that  the 
universe  arose  out  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  atoms ;  that 
the  gods  (whose  existence  they  dared  not  absolutely  to  deny) 
were  indiflerent  as  to  human  affairs,  or  rather  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  them ;  that  our  souls  are  bom  and  die ;  that  all 
things  depend  on,  and  are  determined  by  accident ;  that  in  every 

thing,   voluptuous  gratification  was  to  be  sought  after  as  the 
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ehief  good ;  and  even  virtue  itself  only  to  be  pursued,  inasmuch 
as  it  might  promise  to  minister  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure.  The 
votaries  of  a  system  like  this,  (and  there  were  but  few  amongst 
the  favored  children  of  prosperity,  the  wealthy,  the  noble,  and 
the  powerful,  who  were  not  captivated  by  its  allurements,X*) 
naturally  studied  to  pass  their  lives  in  one  continued  round  of 
fp.  22.J  hixurionseiiiovTiiont :  tlio  onb-r -itriiint  thov  imposed  on 
themselves  arose  out  of  a  desire  to  avoid,  at  all  times,  sucn  an 
excessive  or  immoderate  devotion  to  pleiiaure  as  might  generate 
disease,  or  tend  in  any  other  shape  to  narrow  the  capacity  for 
future  indulgence. 

(1.)  The  reader  will  find  what  we  have  here  briefly  stated,  respecting  the 
different  sects  of  philosophers,  treated  of  at  large  in  a  very  masterly  manner 
by  the  learned  Brucker,  in  his  Historia  Philosophicc  Critica;  a  work  that 
will  immortalize  the  erudition  of  its  author,  and  which  no  one  ought  to  be 
without,  who  is  willing  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  success  that 
attended  the  labors  of  those  illustrious  clmract^rs  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
who  devoted  their  talents  to  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  truth. 

(2.)  The  number  of  those  who  embraced  the  Epicurean  system  was  every 
where  so  immensely  great,  in  the  age  to  which  wc  allude,  that  whole  armies 
might  have  been  formed  of  them.  This  is  sufficiently  plain  from  Cicero 
alone,  who,  in  various  parts  of  his  works  complains  of  the  vast  increase  of 
the  Epicurean  sect.  Vid.  de  Fin,  Bonnr,  ei  Malorunt,  lib.  L  cap.  viL  p.  2350. 
torn.  viii.  opp.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  2388.  Disput.  Tuscidan,  lib.  v.  cap.  x.  p. 
2829,  torn.  viiL  opp. ;  and  many  other  places  to  the  same  purport. 

XXVL  The  Academics.  The  Academics,  although  they  af- 
fected to  be  influenced  by  better  and  wiser  principles  than  those 
of  the  Sceptics,  yet  entertained  maxims  of  an  equally  lax  and 
pernicious  tendency  with  them.  In  fact,  they  subscribed  to  the 
fundamental  dogma  on  which  the  whole  system  of  sceptic  disci 
pline  was  built,  namely,  that  "  nothing  can  be  known  or  per- 
ceived with  certainty,  and  therefore  that  every  thing  may  be 
doubted  of  and  questioned."  The  only  distinction  which  they 
made  was  this,  that  whereas  the  Sceptics  insisted  that  "  nothing 
should  be  assented  to,  but  every  thing  made  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute;" the  Academics,  on  the  contrarj^,  contended  that  "we 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  all  things  which  bear  the  appearance  of 
truth,  or  which  may  be  considered  in  the  light  of  probabilities." 
But  since  the  Academics  were  ever  undetermined  as  to  what 
constituted  that  sort  of  probability  to  which  they  would  have  a 
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wise  man  assent,  their  doctrine  contributed,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  Sceptics,  to  render  every  thing  vague  and  unsettled.(')  To 
make  it,  as  they  did,  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  whether 
the  gods  existed  or  not ;  whether  the  soul  was  perishable  or  im- 
mortal ;  whether  virtue  was  preferable  to  vice,  or  vice  to  vir- 
tue ;  was  certainly  nothing  less  than  to  undermine  the  chief 
and  firmest  supports  of  religion  and  morality.  The  philosophy 
of  the  Academy  was  at  one  time  so  much  neglected  as  to  be 
nearly  lost.  Cicero  revived  it,  at  Rome,  not  long  before  the  com- 
ing of  our  Saviour ;(")  and  so  much  weight  was  attached  to  his 
example  and  authority,  that  it  was  soon  embraced  by  all  who 
aspired  to  the  chief  honours  of  the  state.(*) 

(].)  The  manner  of  the  Academics  cannot  be  better  illustral^d  than  in 
the  words  of  Cicero,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  leader  of  the  sect.  [p.  23.] 
"  Ea,  quae  vis,  explicabo  (he  is  tri*ating  of  death  and  the  immortality  of  the 
loal)  at  homunculus  nnus  e  multia,  probabilia  conjectura  tequens.  Ultra 
enim  quo  progrediar,  quam  ul  veri  videam  similia,  non  habeo.  Certa  dicent 
n,  qai  et  percipi  ea  posse  dicunt,  et  se  sapientes  esse  profitentur.''  7\i5cu- 
JoL  DispuL  lib.  i  cap.  ix.  p.  2570. 

(2.)  Mnhis  etiam  sensi  mirabile  videri,  earn  nobis  potissimum  probatam 
esse  philosophiam,  qtuc  lucem  eriperet  et  quasi  noctem  quamdam  rebtts  offun^ 
dart,  deserticque  discipHruc  el  jampridem  relicUe  patrocinium  nee  opinatum  a 
nobis  esse  susceptum.  Cicero  de  Natura  Deor,  lib.  L  cap.  iii.  p.  2884.  This 
passage  of  the  Roman  orator  unfolds,  without  disguise,  the  nature  of  the 
academical  philosophy,  of  which  we  see  he  openly  avows  himself  the  pa- 
tron and  restorer.     He  repeats  this  in  cap.  v.  p.  2886. 

(3.)  The  philosophy  of  the  Academy,  inasmuch  as  it  inculcated  the  un- 
certainty of  every  thing,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  for  disputation  on  all  to- 
pics contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  sharpen  the  mental  powers,  and  to 
strengthen  and  improve  those  faculties  which  give  advantage  in  debate.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  appear  surprising  to  any  one,  that  at  Rome,  where  "every 
man^s  power  may  be  said  to  have  been  commensurate  with  his  eloquence, 
the  example  of  Cicero  should  have  stimulated  all  those  who  were  ambi- 
.  tious  of  glory  and  honor,  to  the  cultivation  of  that  philosophy  from  which 
he  professed  himself  to  have  derived  so  much  advantage. 

Xx  VIL  The  Peripatetics.  Within  the  other  class  of  philoso- 
phers, that  is,  of  those  who  manifested  a  respect  for  religion,  the 
most  distinguished  sects  were  the  Peripatetics  founded  by  Aris- 
totle, the  Stoics,  and  the  Platonists.  The  Peripatetics  acknow- 
ledged the  existence  of  a  God ;  and  the  obligations  of  morality ; 
but,  at  the  same  ti^jue,  their  tenets  were  not  of  a  character  to  in- 
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spire  a  reverence  for  the  one,  or  a  love  of  the  other.  The 
Aristok'lian  doctrine  gave  to  the  deity  an  influence  not  much 
beyond  that  of  the  moving  principle  in  a  piece  of  mechanism : 
considering  him,  indeed,  to  be  of  an  highly  refined  and  exalted 
jiature,  hap])y  in  the  contemplation  of  himself,  but  entirely  un- 
conscious of  what  was  passing  here  below ;  confined  from  all 
eternity  to  the  celestial  world,  and  instigating  the  operations  of 
nature  rather  from  necessity  than  volition  or  choice.  In  a  god 
of  this  description,  differing  but  little  from  the  deity  of  the 
f.picureans,  there  was  surely  nothing  that  could  reasonably  ex- 
cite either  love,  respect,  or  fear.  We  are  unable  to  ascertain, 
with  any  precision,  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophers  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul.QCould  the 
interests  of  religion  or  morality,  we  would  ask,  be  in  any  shape 
effectually  promoted  by  teachers  like  these,  who  denied  the  su- 
perintendance  of  a  divine  Providence,  and  insinuated,  in  no 
very  obscure  terms,  a  disbelief  of  the  souFs  future  existence  ? 

(1)  See  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  in  some  notes  to  Cudworth^H 
Intellect,  Systeniy  torn.  i.  p.  66.  500.  and  torn.  ii.  p.  1171.  See  also  a  learned 
[p.  24.]  work  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit  Michael  Mourgues,  which  he  entitled, 
Plan  Theologique  du  Pythagorisme,  torn.  i.  let  IL  p.  75,  where  it  is  proved  that 
the  system  of  Aristotle  excluded  the  deity  from  ail  knowledge  of,  or  inter- 
ference with,  human  aJSairs. 

XXVin.  The  Stoics.  The  Deity  had  somewhat  more  of 
majesty  and  influence  assigned  to  him  by  the  Stoics.  They  did 
not  limit  his  functions  merely  to  the  regulating  of  the  clouds, 
and  the  numbering  of  the  stars ;  but  conceived  him  to  animate 
every  part  of  the  universe  with  his  presence,  in  the  nature  of  a 
subtle,  active,  penetrating  fire.  They  regarded  his  connection 
with  matter,  however,  as  the  eflfect  of  necessity ;  and  supposed 
his  will  to  be  subordinate  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  jBue : 
hence  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  considered  as  the  author 
either  of  rewards  to  the  virtuous,  or  of  punishment  to  the 
wicked.  It  is  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  that  this  sect 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  thus  deprived  mankind 
of  the  strongest  incitement  to  a  wise  and  virtuous  course  of  life. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  moral  discipline  of  the  Stoics,  although  it 
might  in  some  raspects  be  founded  on  unexceptionable  principles, 
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the  result  of  sound  reasoning,  may  yet  be  compared  to  a  body 
of  a  fair  and  imposing  external  appearance,  but  which,  on  a 
closer  examination,  is  found  destitute  of  those  essential  parts 
which  alone  can  give  it  either  energy  or  excellcnce.(*) 

(1)  The  reader  will  find  this  illnatrated  by  what  I  have  remarked  in  my 
Dotes^fo  Cud  worth's  IntelUctudl  System,  tom.  i.  p.  517,  et  seq. 

V  XXIX.  The  piatonists.    Of  all  the  philosophers,  Plato  seems 
to  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  principles  of  true  wis- 
dom :  and  there  are  certainly  grounds  for  believing  that  his  sys- 
tem was  not  wholly  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  human  race. 
He  considered  the  Deity,  to  whom  he  gave  the  supreme  govern- 
ance of  the  universe,  as  a  being  of  the  highest  wisdom  and 
power,  and  totally  unconnected  with  any  material  substance. 
The  souls  of  men  he  conceived  to  proceed  firom  this  pre-eminent 
source;  and,  as  partaking  of  its  nature,    to  be  incapable  of 
death.     He  also  gave  the  strongest  encouragement  to  virtue,  and 
equally  discountenanced  vice,  by  holding  out  to  mortals  the 
prospect  of  a  future    state  of  rewards  and    punishments.    But 
even  the  system  of  Plato  had  its  defects.     For,  not  to  mention 
his  frequent  assumption  of  things  without  any  sort  of  proof, 
and  the  obscure  and  enigmatical  way  in  which  he  often  express- 
es himself,  he  ascribes  to  that  power,  whom  he  extols  as  the 
fashioner  and  maker  of  the  universe,  few  or  none  of  the  grander 
attributes,  such  as  infinity,  immensity,  ubiquity,  omnipotence, 
omniscience ;    but  suj)poses  him  to  be  confined  within  certain 
limits,   and  that  the  direction  of  human  affairs  was  committed  to 
a  class  of  inferior  spiritual  agents,  termed  daemons.  This  notion 
of  ministering  daemons,  and  also  those  points  of  doctrine  which 
relate  to  the  origin  and  condition  of  the  human  soul,  greatly 
disfigure  the  morality  of  Plato ;  since  they  manifestly  tend  to 
generate   superstition,    and  to  confirm  men  in  the  practice  of 
worshipping  a  number  of  inferior  deitie^.     His  teaching,    [p.  25.] 
moreover,  that  the  soul,  during  its  continuance  in  the  body, 
might  be  considered,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  imprisonment,  and 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour,  by  means  of  contemplation,  to  set 
it  free,  and  restore  it  to  an  alliance  with  the  Divine  nature,  had 
an  ill  efiect,  inasmuch  as  it  prompted  men  of  weak  minds  to 
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withdraw  every  attention  from  the  body  -and  the  concerns  of 
life,  and  to  indulge  in  the  dreams  and  &ncies  of  a  disordered 
imagination.^) 

(1)  The  reader  will  find  the  objectionable  points  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
discussed  in  an  eloquent  and  copious  manner  by  Fra.  Baltus,  an  ingenious 
Jesuit,  in  a  work  undertaken  by  him  with  a  view  to  exonerate  the  early  fathers 
from  the  charge  of  PLitonism,  and  entitled,  Defense  des  Peres  accusex  de  Pl(u 
tonisme,  Paris,  1711,  4to.  His  reprehension,  however,  is  occasionally  carried 
to  an  excess ;  and  he  is  not  always  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  force  and  spirit 
of  the  Platonic  opinions. 

•XXX.  The  Eclectics*  Since  the  little  of  good  that  presented 
itself  in  the  tenets  of  any  of  these  various  sects  was  sullied  and 
deformed  by  an  abundant  alloy  of  what  was  pernicious  and 
absurd ;  and  as  it  was  found  that  no  sort  of  harmony  prevailed 
amongst  philosophers  of  any  description,  even  though  they 
might  profess  one  and  the  same  system,  but  that  they  were  con- 
stantly at  variance  either  with  themselves  or  with  others ;  it 
occurred  to  some,  who  perhaps  were  more  than  ordinarily 
anxious  in  their  pursuit  after  truth,  that  the  most  ready  way  of 
attaining  their  object  would  be  to  adopt  neither  of  these  systems 
in  the  whole,  but  to  select  from  each  of  them  such  of  its  parts  as 
were  the  most  consonant  with  sound  and'  unbiassed  reason. 
Hence  a  new  sect  of  philosophers  sprang  up,  who,  fix)m  the 
manner  in  which  their  system  was  formed,  acquired  the  name  of 
Eclectics.  We  are  certain  that  it  first  appeared  in  Egypt,  and 
particularly  in  Alexandria,  but  the  name  of  its  founder  is  lost 
in  obscurity ;  for  though  one  Potamon  of  Alexandria  is  com- 
monly represented  as  such  by  ancient  writers,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  opinion  of  theirs  is 'correct.  However,  we  have 
sufficient  authority  for  stating,  (indeed  it  might  be  proved  even 
from  Philo  Juda3us  akme,)  that  this  sect  flourished  at  Alexan- 
dria at  the  time  of  our  Saviours  birth.(*)  Those  who  originated 
this  si)ecies  of  philosophy  took  their  leading  principles  from  the 
system  of  Plato;  considering  almost  every  thing  which  he  had 
advanced  respecthig  the  Deity,  the  soul,  the  world,  and  the 
daemons,  as  indisputable  axioms:  on  which  account  they  were 
regarded  by  many  as  altogether  Platonists.  Indeed,  this  title^ 
so  fiir  from  being  disclaimed,   was  rather  affected  by  some  of 
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them,  and  particularly  by  those  who  joined  themselves  to  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  another  celebrated  patron  of  the  Eclectic  philo- 
sophy. With  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  however,  they  very  freely 
intermixed  the  most  approved  maxims  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  and  the  oriental  philosophers ;  [p.  26.] 
merely  taking  care  to  admit  none  that  were  in  opposition  to  the 
tenets  of  their  fevonrite  guide  and  instructor.(*)      * 

(1)  The  writinga  of  Philo  JudtBus  are,  in  every  respect,  marked  by  the 
maub  (ipeeiea  of  philosophy  that  cliaracterizes  those  of  Clemens  Alexandrinusi 
Oiigeo,  and  other  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  who  were  confessedly 
Eclectics.  He  chiefly  follows  Plato,  and  on  this  account  he  is  regarded  by 
many  in  the  light  of  a  mere  Platonist;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  this 
opinion  accord  with  the  encomiums  which  we  find  him  at  times  bestowing  on 
the  Stoica,  the  Pjrthagoreans,  and  other  philosophers,  and  whose  maxims  and 
mode  of  expression  he  adopts  without  reserve.  We  should  rather,  therefore, 
consider  him  as  belonging  to  those  who  professed  themselves  to  be  of  no  par- 
ticular sect,  but  who  made  it  their  study  to  select  and  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  most  rational  parts  of  every  system.  Mangey,  the  learned  English  editor 
of  Philo*s  works,  did  not  overlook  this,  though  he  suffered  so  many  things  else 
to  escape  him,  but  remarks  in  the  preface,  p.  vilL  that  his  author  ought  to  be 
classed  with  the  Eclectics. 

(2)  Justin  Martyr  mentions,  {Dial,  cum  Tryphon.  sect  2.  p.  103.  opp.  edit 
Benedict,)  amongst  other  philosophic  sects  of  his  time,  that  of  the  Theoretics, 
which  he  considers  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  the  Peripatetics  and  the 
Pythagoreans.  Langus,  the  translator  of  Justin,  imagines  that  he  applied  this 
denomination  either  to  the  Academics  or  the  Sceptics,  who  assigned  no  bounds 
to  their  doubts  and  inquiries.  This  suggestion  appears  to  me  to  carry  some 
weight  with  it :  but  Prudentius  Maranus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  some  time 
back  published  an  edition  of  Justin,  maintains  a  very  different  opinion,  and 
asserts  that  by  the  term  Theoretic  was  meant  that  species  of  philosophy  which 
disregards  action,  and  devotes  itself  entirely  to  contemplation.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  we  can  altogether  rely  on  the  judgment  of  this  industrious  good 
old  man,  whose  accuracy  of  conception  is  not  every  where  alike  conspicuous. 
Justin  speaks  of  the  Theoretics  as  one  of  the  sects  that  flourished  at  the  time 
be  wrote ;  but  none  of  those  sects,  except  the  Academics,  can  be  said  to  have 
so  far  embraced  the  contemplative  system  as  to  neglect  laying  down  any  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  active  life.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the  sect  which  Justin 
terms  the  Theoretics  might  be  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Eclectkjs! 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  name  that  militates  against  this  supposition, 
amce  the  term  Theoretks  might  naturally  enough  be  used  to  characterize  a 
class  of  philosophers  who  were  continually  prying,  with  the  most  vigilant  cu» 
riosity,  into  the  maxims  and  opinions  of  other  sects,  and  adopted  none  into 
their  own  system  but  such  as  had  undergone  a  severe  and  penetrating  scrutiny 
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XXXI.  The  Oriental  Phiiosophir.  The  docTunents  that  haye 
hitherto  come  to  light  relating  to  the  oriental  philosophy  are  so 
few,  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  of  necessity  very  limited. 
Some  insight,  however,  into  its  nature  and  principles  may  be 
obtained  from  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the 
tenets  of  several  of  the  first  Christian  sects,  and  from  a  few  other 
scattered  relifes  of  it,  that  may  be  collected  here  and  there.  Its 
author,  who  is  unknown,  perceiving  that  in  almost  every  thing 
[p.  27.]  which  comes  under  our  observation  there  is  a  manifest 
admixture  of  evil,  and  that  human  nature  has  an  obvious  lean- 
ing to  what  is  criminal  and  vicious,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
reason  forbids  us  to  regard  the  Deity  in  any  other  light  than  as 
the  pure  and  unsullied  fountain  of  good  alone,  was  induced  to 
seek  for  the  origin  of  this  calamitous  state  of  things  in  a  diffe- 
rent source.(*)  But  as  he  could  discover  nothing  besides  God,  to 
which  this  evil  influence  could  be  attributed,  unless  it  were  the 
matter  of  which  the  world,  and  the  bodies  of  men,  and  all 
other  living  creatures  arc  formed,  he  was  led  to  regard  this  prin- 
ciple as  the  root  and  cause  of  every  evil  propensity,  and  every 
untoward  affection.  The  unavoidable  consequence  of  this  opi- 
nion was,  that  matter  should  be  considered  as  self-existent,  and 
as  having  exercised  an  influence  entirely  independent  of  the 
Deity  from  all  eternity.  But  this  proposition  imposed  on  its 
abettors  a  task  of  no  little  difliculty,  namely,  that  of  explaining 
by  what  agency  or  means  this  originally  rude  undigested  mass  of 
matter  came  to  be  so  skilfully  and  aptly  arranged  in  all  its  parts ; 
how  it  happens  that  so  many  things  of  a  refined  and  exalted  na- 
ture are  connected  with  it ;  and  particularly,  to  account  for  Ae 
wonderful  union  of  ethereal  spirits  with  supine  and  vitiated  fleshly 
bodies.  It  was  found  impossible  to  solve  these  points  by  any 
arguments  drawn  from  nature  or  reason;  recourse  was  there- 
fore had  to  the  suggestions  of  a  lively  invention,  and  a  fabulous 
sort  of  theory  was  propounded  respecting  the  formation  of  the 
world,  and  that  remarkable  admixture  of  good  and  evil  in  every 
thing  belonging  to  it,  which  so  continually  obtrudes  itself  on 
our  notice.  The  Deity  could  not,  consistently  with  their  views 
of  him,  be  considered  as  the  author  of  either ;  since  it  must 
have  appeared  incredible  to  those  who  regarded  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing as  purity  and  goodness  itself  and  utterly  averse  from  every 
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things  of  an  opposite  character,  that  he  should  have  employed 
himself  in  giving  form  and  arrangement  to  a  vitiated  and  dis- 
tempered mass,  or  have  been  anywise  instrumental  in  associat- 
ing good  with  eviL 

(1.)  The  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  although  they  could  form 
hot  a  very  imperfect  judgment  of  the  Gnostic  system,  since  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  its  true  origin  and  growth,  yet  plainly  perceived  that  this  species 
of  philosophy  was  founded  on  a  wish  to  remove  from  the  Deity  every  imputa- 
tion of  his  being  the  cause  or  author  of  any  thing  evil.  Tertullian  says,  {de 
Prtscripi,  adxers.  HaretiroSy  cap.  viL  p.  119.  opp.  edit.  Venet.)  'f  Esedem  ma- 
teria apud  haereticos  et  philosophos  volutantur,  iidem  retractatus  implicantur : 
onde  malum  ?  et  quare  ?  et  unde  homo  ?  et  quomodo  T  See  also  Epiphanius, 
baeres.  xxiv.  Basilidianor.  sect  vi.  p.  72.  tom.  i.  opp. ;  and  beyond  all,  that  frag- 
ment of  Valentine  preser\'ed  by  Origen,  Dialog,  contra  Marcionitas,  sect.  iv. 
PL  85.  ed.  Wettsten.  in  which  he  points  out  with  much  perspicuity  the  various 
steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  that  form  of  religion  of  which  his  conscience 
approved.  [p.  28.] 

XXXII.        The    oriental  philosophers  divided  into  sects.       As 

none  more  readily  disagree  among  themselves,  than  those  who 
pretend  to  resolve  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  points  by  the 
strength  of  the  human  intellect  alone,  it  will  easily  be  conceived 
that  those  who  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  diffi- 
culties above  noticed,  by  the  assistance  of  fiction,  would  of  course 
run  into  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment.  Those  of  the  most  nu- 
merous class  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  being, 
whom  they  considered  as  the  prince  or  power  of  darkness,  upon 
whom  the  Prince  of  light  (that  is,  the  Deity  himself)  made  war; 
and  ha\dng  obtained  the  victory,  made  matter  the  receptacle  of 
the  spoil  and  forces  which  he  had  takefi  from  his  opponent.  Tales 
like  this,  of  the  wars  carried  on  between  a  good  and  an  evil 
power,  were  commonly  adopted  by  all  of  this  sect ;  but  they  were 
far  from  being  unanimous  as  to  the  nature  of  that  prince  of  dark- 
ness, or  matter,  who  was  thus  set  in  opposition  to  the  Deity.  By 
tfome,  he  was  considered  as  of  an  equal  nature  with  the  Author 
of  aH  good,  and  of  necessity  to  have  existed  from  all  eternity ; 
by  others,  he  was  thought  to  have  been  generated  of  matter, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  both  animation  and 
fertility ;  whilst  others  regarded  him  as  the  son  of  Eternal  Light, 
the  oftspring  of  the  Deity,  who,  unable  to  endure  the  control  of  a 
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superior,  had  rebelled  against  the  author  of  his  existence,  and 
erected  for  himself  a  separate  and  distinct  estate.    The  opinion 
entertained  by  another  sect  was,  that  matter  was  not  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  a  prince  or  ruler  peculiar  to  itself,  but  that  it 
was  fashioned  and  brought  into  order,  and  man  created,  by  one 
of  those  eternal  spirits  whom  God  begat  of  himself  and  who  acted 
not  from  design,  but  was  stimulated  to  the  undertaking  by  a  sud- 
den accidental  impulse.    This  opinion  also,  when  it  came  to  be 
discussed  and  enlarged  upon,  gave  rise  to  much  dissension.   Some 
contended  that  this  architect  or  fabricator  of  the  world  acted  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Deity;  others  denied  this. 
Some  supposed  tliat,  in  the  commencement  of  this  imdertaking, 
he  was  uninfluenced  by  any  vicious  principle ;  but  that  having 
accomplished  his  purjxjse,  he  gave  himself  over  to  iniquity,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  pride,  withdrew  men  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Supreme  Deity.     Others  conceived  him  to  have  a  natural  and 
necessary  inclination  to  what  was  evil ;  others  imagined  that  he 
might  be  of  a  middle  nature,  somewhat  between  the  two ;  and 
many  esteemed  him  to  be  a  compound  essence,  made  up  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  good  and  evU.  The  sentiments  of  a  third  sect 
appear  to  have  been  formed  on  an  union  of  those  of  the  two 
former.    According  to  these,  the  world,  and  all  things  belonging 
to  it,  were  under  the  regulation  and  guidance  of  three  powers, 
namely,  the  Supreme  Deity,  the  prince  of  darkness  and  of  mat- 
ter, and  the  creator  or  maker  of  tlie  world.     I  believe  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,   that  every  one  who  shall  attentively  examine  the 
opinions  and  maxuns  entertained  by  some  of  the  Christian  sects 
(j).  29.]  of  the  first  century,  will  readily  give  his  assent  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement.    Of  the  first  class  we  may  account 
Simon  Magus,  Manes,  and  others ;  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
Gnostics  may  be  ranked  under  the  second ;  and  Marcion,  with 
perhaps  some  others,  maybe  considered  as  belonging  to  the  third. 

XXXIII.  Certain  tenetsy  howeyer,  commoii  to  them  all  respectin^p 

the  Deity.  Notwithstanding  that  the  various  sects  of  orientxd  phi- 
losophers, who  believed  matter  to  be  the  cause  of  all  evil,  were 
80  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  particular  mode  or  form 
under  which  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  such ;  there  were  yet 
some  maxims,  or  points  of  doctrine,  to  which  they  all  subscribed 
without  reserve,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  prmciples  on 
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vliich  the  system  in  general  was  founded.    In  the  first  plaee,  they 
\kcre  unanimous  in  maintaining  that  there  had  existed  firom  all 
eternity  a  divine  nature,  replete  with  goodness,  intelligence,  wis- 
dom, and  virtue ;  a  light  of  the  most  pure  and  subtle  kind  diffused 
throughout  all  space,  of  whom  it  was  impossible  for  the  mind  of 
iiiiiii  to  term  an  adequate  conception.    Those  who  were  conversant 
with  the  Greek  language  gave  to  this  pre-eminent  Being  the  title 
•)l'  Bi»5d$,  in  allusion  to  the  vastness  of  his  excellence,  which 
iliov  deemed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity  to  compre- 
hend.    The  space  which  he  inhabits  they  named  ff>A«^«A&«,  but 
♦x.rasionally  the  term  it  in  was  applied  to  it.  This  divine  nature, 
they  imagined,  having  existed  for  ages  in  solitude  and  silence,  at 
length,  by  the  operation  of  his  omnipotent  will,  begat  of  himself 
two  minds  or  intelligences  of  a  most  excellent  and  exalted  kind, 
one  of  either  sex.     By  these,  others  of  a  similar,  nature  were 
j»roduced;  and  the  faculty  of  propagating  their  kind  being  suc- 
cessively communicated  to  all,   a  class  of  divine  beings  was  in 
time  generated,  respecting  whom  no  difference  of  opinion  seems 
to  have  existed,  except  in  regard  to  their  number ;  some  conceiv- 
ing it  to  be  more,  others  less.    The  nearer  any  of  this  celestial 
family  stood  in  affinity  to  the  one  grand  parent  of  all,  the  closer 
wtrre  they  supposed  to  resemble  him  in  nature  and  perfection ;  the 
fiirtlier  off  they  were  removed,  the  less  were  they  accounted  to 
}Ktrtake  of  his  goodness,   wisdom,   or  any  other  attribute.    Al- 
though every  one  of  them  had  a  beginning,  yet  they  were  all 
conceived  to  be  immortal,  and  not  liable  to  any  change ;  on  which 
account  they  were  termed  <«<<5»ic,  that  is,  immortal  beings  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  temporal  vicissitudes  or  injuries.(*)    It  was 
not,   however,   imagined  that  the  vast  extent  of  space  called 
TTxi^miMt  was  occupied  solely  by  these  spirits  of  the  first  order : 
it  was  likewise  supposed  to  contain  a  great  number  of  inferior 
beings,  the  offspring  of  the  «<i»#$,  and  consequently  of  divine 
descent,    but  who,   on  account  of  the  many  degrees  that  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  first  parent,  were  considered  com- 
|)arutively  to  possess  but  a  very  limited  portion  of  wisdom,  know- 
ledge, or  power. 

(1)  Xioiv  properly  signifies  indefinite  or  eternal  duration,  as  opposed  to  [p.  30.] 
that  which  is  finite  or  temporal  It  was,  however,  metonymically  ased  for  sach 
natorea  as  are  in  themselves  unchangeable  and  immortal.    That  it  was  com- 
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monly  applied  in  this  sense  even  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  birth,  is  plain  from  Arrian,  who  uses  it  to  describe  a  nature  the  reverse 
of  ours,  superior  to  frailty,   and  obnoxious  to  no  vicissitude :    'Ov  >ap  ufuk 

»«i  fl'ct^ixd'iiF  ta%  cS^fltF.  Nonego  natura  sum  perennis  et  immutabilis  (it  was 
an  error  of  the  translator  to  render  it  non  ego  sum  etemUai)  sed  homo,  para 
hujus  universitatis,  quemadmodum  hora  pars  est  dieL  Oportet  me  non  secus 
ac  horam  existere  et  occidere.  Dissert,  Epiaetearum,  lib.  iL  }  6.  p.  179.  edit. 
HolsteniL  There  was,  therefore,  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in  the  application 
of  the  term  dicSns ,  by  the  Gnostics,  to  beings  of  a  celestial  nature,  liable  to 
neither  accident  nor  change.  Indeed  the  term  is  used  even  by  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  purer  class  to  denote  the  angels  in  general,  good  as  well  as 
bad.  The  example  of  Manicheeus  the  Persian,  who,  according  to  Augustin, 
applied  the  denommation  of  *Ai(5vip  (which  Augustin  renders  into  Latin  by  the 
word  soictUa)  to  celestial  natures  of  the  higher  order,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
term  was  adopted  in  much  the  same  sense  by  the  followers  of  the  oriental  phi- 
losophy in  general,  as  well  by  those  wlio  were  not  conversant  with  the  Greek 
language  as  those  who  were.  Amongst  the  commentators  on  Holy  Writ  are 
some  of  acknowledged  erudition  and  ingenuity,  who  conceive  that  dtitv  has  a 
similar  significatiou  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  St  Paul  describes 
the  Ephesians,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  have 
walked  »a.rh  tit  diQi%  t8  KOo-fAt  ririt,  xmrh  tof  lp;^6F«rct  tji?  •(iro'fsep  ri  Si^ec  In 
this  passage,  ^x^^  '*""*'  •f*'^*^  '*''  *V«f>  "the  prince  of  those  powerful 
natures  which  belong  to,  or  have  their  dwellmg  in  the  air,**  appears  to  be 
one  and  the  same  with  him  who  is  first  spoken  of  as  the  *Ai<of  t8  «o0-/u« 
viTM-y  and  according  to  this  exposition,  'Aiwf  must  here  unquestionably 
mean  an  immutable  nature,  a  spirit  or  an  angel  of  the  highest  class.  Vid. 
Beausobre's  Histvire  du  Manicheey  tom.  L  p.  674,  676 ;  as  also  his  Remarques 
sur  le  Nouveau  Ttstamenty  tom.  ii.  p.  7,  8.  Jerome  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
some  others  approved  of  tliis  interpretation.  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius  thinks  that  the 
same  sense  may  be  given  to  the  term  in  that  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  where  God  is  said  by  his  Son  to  have  made  t9s  aiairotg *  /i  i  ««2  o-ftr 
«U(5Fflt9  iToMtf-iF.  (I.  2.)  Quo  in  loco,  says  he,  per  'Aiuvatc  non  absurdum  sit 
inteliigere  angelos.  Codic,  Apocryphi  Nov,  TesL  tom.  i.  p.  710.  Of  these  in- 
terpretations, the  first  lias  certainly  the  appearance  of  being  a  just  one ;  of  the 
latter  I  cannot  say  quite,  so  much. 

XXXrV.  Opinions  of  the  oriental  philosophers  respecting  matter, 

the  world,  the  soni,  Ac.  Beyond  that  vast  expanse  refulgent  with 
everlasting  light,  which  was  considered  as  the  immediate  habi- 
tation of  the  Deity,  and  those  natures  which  had  been  generated 
[p.  31.]  from  him,  these  philosophers  placed  the  seat  of  matter, 
where,  according  to  them,  it  had  lain  from  all  eternity,  a  rude, 
undigested,  opaque  mass,  agitated  by  turbulent  irregular  motions 
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of  its  own  provoking,  and  nurturing,  as  in  a  seed-bed,  the  ru- 
diments of  vice,  and  every  species  of  evil.  In  this  state  it  waa 
found  by  a  genius  or  celestial  spirit  of  the  higher  order,  who  had 
been  either  driven  fix)m  the  abode  of  the  Deity  for  some  offence, 
or  commissioned  by  him  for  the  purpose,  and  who  reduced  it  into 
order,  and  gave  it  that  arrangement  and  fashion  which  the  uni- 
verse now  wears.  Those  who  spoke  the  Greek  tongue  were  ac- 
customed Jto  refer  to  this  creator  of  the  world  by  the  name  of 
Demiurgus.  Mattter  received  its  inhabitants,  both  men  and  other 
animals,  firom  the  same  hand  that  had  given  to  it  disposition  and 
^mmetry.  Its  native  darkness  was  also  illuminated  by  this 
creative  spirit  with  a  ray  of  celestial  light,  either  secretly  stolen, 
or  imparted  through  the  bounty  of  the  Deity.  He  likewise  com- 
municated to  the  bodies  he  had  formed,  and  which  would  other- 
wise have  remained  destitute  of  reason,  and  uninstructed  except 
in  what  relates  to  mere  animal  life,  particles  of  the  divine  essence, 
or  souls  of  a  kindred  nature  to  the  Deity.  When  all  things  were 
thus  completed,  Demiurgus  revolting  against  the  great  First 
Cause  of  every  thing,  the  all-wise  and  omnipotent  God,  assumed 
to  himself  the  exclusive  government  of  this  new  state,  which  he 
upportioned  out  into  provinces  or  districts;  bestowing  the  admi- 
nistration and  command  over  them  on  a  nimiber  of  genii  or  spirits 
of  inferior  degree,  who  had  been  his  associates  and  assistants. 

XXXV.  Their  tenets  respectins  man.  Man,  therefore,  whilst 
he  continued  here  below,  was  supposed  to  be  compounded  of  two 
principles,  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other :  1st,  a  ter- 
restrial and  corrupt  or  vitiated  body ;  2d,  a  soul  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  Deity,  and  derived  from  the  region  of  purity  and 
light  The  soul  or  etherial  part  being,  through  its  connection 
with  the  body,  confined  as  it  were  within  a  prison  of  matter,  was 
constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  igno- 
rance, and  acquiring  every  sort  of  evil  propensity,  from  the  im- 
pulse and  contagion  of  the  vitiated  mass  by  which  it  was  en- 
veloped. But  the  Deity,  touched  with  compassion  for  the  hap- 
less state  of  those  captive  minds,  was  ever  anxious  that  the  means 
of  escaping  from  this  darkness  and  bondage  into  liberty  and  light 
should,  be  extended  to  them,  and  had  accordingly,  at  various 
times,  sent  amongst  them  teachers  endowed  with  wisdom,  and 
filled  with  celestial  light,  who  might  communicate  to  them  the 
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principles  of  a  true  religion,  and  thus  instruct  them  in  the  way 
by  which  deliverance  was  to  be  obtained  jfrom  their  wretched  and 
forlorn  state.  Demiurgus,  however,  with  his  associates,  unwil- 
ling to  resign  any  part  of  that  dominion,  of  whose  sweets  they 
were  now  become  sensible,  or  to  relinquish  the  divine  honors 
which  they  had  usurped,  set  every  engine  at  work  to  obstruct 
and  counteract  these  designs  of  the  Deity;  and  not  only  tor- 
mented and  slew  the  mesBengers  of  heaven,  but  endeavoured, 
through  the  means  of  superstition  and  sensual  attractions,  to  root 
[p.  32.]  out  and  extinguish  every  spark  of  celestial  truth.  The 
minds  that  listened  to  the  calls  of  the  Deity,  and  who,  ha\nng 
renounced  obedience  to  the  usurped  authorities  of  this  world, 
continued  stedfast  in  the  worship  of  the  great  first  Parent,  re- 
sisting the  evil  propensities  of  the  corporeal  frame,  and  every 
incitement  to  illicit  gratification,  were  supposed,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  their  bodies,  to  be  directly  borne  away  pure,  lorial, 
and  disengaged  from  every  thing  gross  or  material,  to  the  imme- 
diate residence  of  God  himself;  whilst  those  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  admonitions  they  received,  had  persisted  in  pa^nng 
divine  honors  to  him  who  was  merely  the  fabricator  of  the  world, 
and  his  associates,  worshipping  them  as  gods,  and  sulFering  them- 
selves to  be  enslaved  by  the  lusts  and  vicious  impulses  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  their  alliance  with  matter,  were  denied 
the  hope  of  exaltation  after  death,  and  could  only  expect  to 
migrate  into  new  bodies  suited  to  their  base,  sluggish,  and  de- 
graded condition.  When  the  grand  work  of  setting  free  all  these 
minds  or  souls,  or,  at  least,  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  re- 
storing them  to  that  celestial  countrj'^  from  whence  they  first  pro- 
ceeded, should  be  accomplished,  God,  it  was  imagined,  would 
dissolve  the  fabric  of  this  nether  world ;  and  having  again  con- 
fined matter,  with  all  its  contagious  influence,  within  its  originaf 
limits,  would,  throughout  all  ages  to  come,  live  and  reign  in 
consummate  glory,  surrounded  by  kindred  spirits,  as  he  did  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world. 

XXXVI.    Moral   discipline  of  the  oriental  philosophers*       The 

moral  discipline  deduced  from  this  system  of  philosophy,  by 
those  who  embraced  it,  was  by  no  means  of  an  uniform  cast,  but 
diflFered  widely  in  its  complexion,  according  to  their  various 
tempers  and  inclinations.    Such,  for  instance,  as  were  naturally 
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cf  a  morose,  .ascetic  disposition,  maintained  that  the  great  object 
of  human  concern  should  be  to  invigorate  the  energies  of  the 
mind,  and  to  quicken  and  refine  its  perceptions,  by  abstracting 
it  as  much  as  possible  from  every  thing  gross  or  sensual.  1  he 
body,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  source  of  every  depraved  aj^tite, 
was,  according  to  them,  to  be  reduced  and  brought  into  subjec- 
tion by  hunger,  thirst,  and  every  other  species  of  mortification ; 
and  neither  to  be  supported  by  flesh  or  wine,  nor  indulged  in 
any  of  those  gratifications  to  which  it  is  naturally  prone ;  in  fact, 
a  constant  self-denial  was  to  be  rigorously  observed  in  every  thing 
which  might  contribute  either  to  the  convenience  or  amoenity  of 
Ais  life ;  so  that  the  material  frame  being  thus  by  every  means 
weakened  and  brought  low,  the  celestial  spirit  might  ihe  more 
readily  escape  from  its  contagious  influence,  and  regain  its  native 
liberty.  Hence  it  was  that  the  Manichaeans,  the  Marcionites, 
the  Encratites,  and  others,  passed  their  lives  in  one  continued 
course  of  austerity  and  mortification.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  were  constitutionally  inclined  to  voluptuousness  and  vicious 
indulgence,  found  the  means  of  accommodating  the  same  prin- 
ciples to  a  mode  of  life  that  admitted  of  the  free  and  uncontroled 
gratification  of  all  our  desires.  The  essence  of  piety  and  reli- 
gion, they  said,  consisted  in  a  knowledge  of  the  supreme  Deity, 
and  the  maintaining  a  mental  intercourse  and  association  with 
him.  Whoever  had  become  an  adept  in  these  attainments,  and 
had,  from  the  habitual  exercise  of  contemplation,  acquired  the 
power  of  keeping  the  mind  abstracted  from  every  thing  corpo- 
real, was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  affected  by,  or  answerable 
for,  the  impidses  and  actions  of  the  body ;  and  consequently 
could  be  under  no  necessity  to  control  its  inclinations,  or  resist 
its  propensities.  This  accounts  for  the  dissolute  and  infamous 
lives  led  by  the  Carpocratians,  and  others,  who  assumed  the 
liberty  of  doing  whatever  they  might  list ;  and  maintained  [p.  33.] 
that  the  practice  of  virtue  was  not  enjoined  by  the  Deity,  but 
imposed  on  mankind  by  that  power  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
prince  of  this  world,  the  maker  of  the  universe.(*) 

(1.)  Clemens  Alexandrinus  clearly  perceived  this  discordance  of  sentiment 
amongst  the  oriental  sects,  and  accordingly  divides  the  heretics  of  his  time  into 
two  classes ;  tiz.  such  as  deemed  every  thing  lawful  for  those  who  maintained 
a  commanion  with  God,  and  such  as  believed  that  man  could  innocently  in^ 
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dulge  himself  in  scarcely  any  thing.     Stromal,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  629l     Th* 
former  pluced  no  restraint  whatever  on  their  inclinations ;  the  latter  made  it  a 
point  to  reduce  and  afflict  their  bodies  by  every  species  of  mortiHcation  and 
tielf-dcnial.     Slender  indeed  must  be  their  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
antiquity,  who  would  contend  that  all  the  followers  of  the  Gnostic  absurdities 
arc  indfscriminately  represented  by  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  first  century  as 
men  of  reprobate  and  dissolute  lives.    For  so  fir  from  this  being  tlie  case,  the 
generality  of  them  acknowledge,  tiiat  not  a  few  of  that  numerous  class  had,  by 
their  continence  and  austerity  of  demeanor,  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity, 
and  gained  to  themselves  the  love  and  veneration  of  the  multitude.     That  the 
greater  part,  however,  of  those  who  affected  tlie  title  of  Gnostics,  boldly  set 
all  virtue  at  defiance,  and  polluted  themselves  by  every  species  of  criminal 
excess,  is  manifest  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  Christian  writers,  but  also 
from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  those  adversaries  of  Christianity,  Plotinus 
the  Platonic  philosopher,  and  Porphyry.     See  the  treatise  of  the  former,  contra 
Gnosticos,  cap.  xv.  p.  213,  214;  and  of  the  latter,  de  Abstinentioy  lib.  L  sect. 
42,  p.  35,  edit.  Cantab.     But  not  to  enlarge  more  than  is  necessary  on  the  si^b- 
ject,  there  are  some  striking  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  which 
evidently  point  to  the  two  opposite  systems  of  morals  that  were  thus  drawn 
from  one  and  the  same  source.     St  Paul   (Col.  ii.   18,  et  seq.)   mentions, 
amongst  the  first  corruptors  of  the  Christian  religion,  those  who  neglected  all 
care  of  the  body,  displaying  in  themselves  a  great  show  of  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom; whilst  St.  Peter  (2  Pet  ii.  1,  et  seq.)  and  St  Jude  (in  Epist)  notice,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class,  men  who  were  so  impious  and  depraved  as  to 
ranintain  that  the  followers  of  Christ  might  freely  give  the  rein  to  tiieir  passionsi 
and  with  impunity  obey  the  dictates  of  every  corrupt  inclination. 

XXXVII.  Use  of  this  chapter.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  statement  which  has  thus  been  given,  of  the  wretched 
aspect  of  the  whole  world  at  the  time  of  the  Son  of  God's  ap- 
pearance upon  earth,  must,  it  is  presumed,  be  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. To  every  one  who  shall  peruse  it  with  a  mind  disjx)sed  to 
be  informed,  I  conceive  it  will  be  manifest,  that  such  was  the 
hopeless  and  forlorn  condition  into  which  the  human  race  had 
fallen  at  that  period,  that  its  recovery  could  only  be  effected  by 
a  divine  instructor  and  guide,  who  might  overthrow  the  strong 
and  widely  extended  dominion  of  superstition  and  impiety,  and 
call  back  unhappy,  lost,  and  wandering  man  to  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  virtue.  But  little  or  no  assistance  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  efforts  of  man  himself  against  these  adversaries ;  sinc^e 
[p.  34.]  we  see  that  even  those  mortals  who  were  endowed  with 
a  superior  degree  of  intellectual  power,  and  who  occasionally  ob- 
tained a  {rlimpse  of  the  true  path,  were  yet  unable  to  proceed  in 
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it^  but  agun  lost  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  error  and  iincer- 
tuntjy  and  disgraced  what  little  they  had  acquired  of  sound 
wisdom,  by  an  admixture  of  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd 
opinions.  I  should  also  hope,  that  from  this  view  it  will  appear 
of  what  infinite  advantages  the  Cliristian  religion  hath  been  pro- 
ductive to  the  world  and  its  inhabitants ;  I  mean  not  only  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  by  opening  to  us  the  road  that  leads  to  salva- 
tion and  peace,  but  also  in  the  many  and  vast  improvements  in 
government  and  civilization  to  which  its  influence  gave  rise. 
Take  away  the  influence  which  the  Christian  religion  has  on 
the  lives  of  men,  and  you  at  once  extinguish  the  cause  to  which 
alone  those  unspeakable  advantages  which  we  enjoy  over  the 
nations  of  old  can  be  fairly  or  justly  attributed.  [p.  35.] 


CHAPTER    II. 

Cf  the  civil  and  religious  State  of  the  Jewish  Nation  in  particular^ 

at  the  time  of  Christ's  Birth, 

L  The  Jewish  nation  governed  hy  Herod  the  Great*  The  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  Son  of  God's  advent  in  tlie 
flesh,  was  not  much  superior  to  that  of  other  nations.  The  reins 
of  their  government  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Stipen- 
diary of  Rome,  called  Herod,  and  sumamed  the  Great,  (a  title, 
by  the  bye,  to  which  he  could  have  no  pretensions,  except  from 
the  magnitude  of  his  \4ces,)  who,  instead  of  cherishing  and  pro- 
tecting the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  appears  to  have  made 
them  sensible  of  his  authority  merely  by  oppression  and  violence. 
Nature,  indeed,  had  not  denied  him  the  talents  requisite  for  a 
lofty  and  brilliant  course  of  public  life ;  but  such  was  his  suspi- 
cious temper,  so  incredibly  ferocious  his  cruelty,  his  devotion  to 
luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence  so  madly  extravagant,  and  so 
much  beyond  his  means:  in  short,  so  extensive  and  enormous 
was  the  catalogue  of  his  vices  that  he  was  become  an  object 
of  utter  detestation  to  the  afflicted  people  over  whom  he  reigned, 
and  whose  subsistance  he  had  exhausted  by  the  most  vexatious 

and  immoderate  exactions.    With  a  view  to  soften,  in  some  do- 
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gree,  the  asperity  of  the  hatred  which  he  had  thus  drawn  on 
himself  he  pretended  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  at 
a  vast  expencc  restored  their  temple,  which,  through  age,  had 
gone  much  to  decay :  but  the  eflFcct  of  all  this  was  destroyed  by 
his  still  confonning  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  those  who 
worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods ;  and  so  many  things  were  coun- 
tenanced in  direct  opposition  to  the  Jewish  religion,  that  the 
hypocrisy  and  insincerity  of  the  tyrant's  professions  were  too 
conspicuous  to  admit  of  a  doubt.(*) 

(1)  For  an  ample  illustration  of  these  matters,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Jewish  historian  Josephus ;  and  in  addition  to  that  author,  he  may  consult 
Basnage,  Histoire  des  Jt/?5,  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  27,  et  seq.  NorriBii  Coenotaphia 
Pisana.  Noldii  Hisioria  Idujruca,  published  by  Havercamp,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Josephus,  torn.  ii.  p.  333.  396.  Cellarii  Hisioria  Herodum,  which  Is 
the  eleventh  of  his  Academical  Dissertations,  part  L  p.  207.  Prideaux's  His- 
tory of  the  Jews.  In  a  word,  tliere  hns  Rcarcely  perhaps  been  any  thing  written 
on  the  subject  of  Jewish  affairs,  from  whence  he  may  not  derive  information. 

[p.  36.]  II.  Sons  and  successors  of  Herod.  On  the  death  of  this 
nefarious  despot,  the  government  of  Palestine  was  divided  by 
the  emperor  Augustus  amongst  his  three  surviving  sons.  Ar- 
chelaus,  the  eldest,  was  appointed  governor  of  Judea,  Idu- 
mea,  and  Samaria,  under  the  title  of  ^thnarch,  though,  by  his 
conduct  he  made  it  aj^pcar  that  the  title  of  monarch  would 
have  better  suited  him.  Anti})as  had  Galilee  and  Penra  for  his 
share;  whilst  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  with  some  of 
the  neighbouring  territory',  were  assigned  to  Philip.  The  two 
latter,  from  their  having  a  fourth  part  of  the  province  allotted  to 
each,  were  styled  tetrarchs.  Archelaus,  who  inherited  all  the 
vices  of  his  parent,  with  but  few  or  none  of  his  better  qualities, 
completely  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Jews ;  and  by  a  series 
of  the  most  injurious  and  oppressive  acts,  drove  them,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign,  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  who,  having  inquired  into  the  matter,  deposed 
the  ethnarch,  and  banished  him  to  Vienne,  in  Gaul. 

III.  state  of  the  Jews  onder  the  Roman  Government.  After  the  re- 
moval of  Archelaus,  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  which  had  been 
under  his  government  was  reduced  by  the  Romans  into  the  form 
of  a  province,  and  put  under  the  superintendance  of  a  governor, 
who  was  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  president  of  Syria.     This 
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arrangement,  it  is  probable,  at  first  met  with  the  ready  concurrence 
of  the  Jews ;  who,  on  the  death  of  Herod,  had  petitioned  Augus- 
tus that  the  distinct  regal  form  of  government  might  no  longer  be 
continued  to  them,  but  their  country  be  received  under  his  own 
immediate  protection,  and  treated  as  a  part  of  the  empire.  The 
change,  however,  instead  of  producing  an  alleviation  of  misery  to 
this  unhappy  people,  brought  with  it  an  intolerable  increase  of 
their  calamities.  To  say  nothing  of  the  avarice  and  injustice  of  the 
governors,  to  which  there  was  neither  end  nor  limit,  it  proved  a 
most  disgusting  and  insuflferable  grievance  to  most  of  them,  who 
considered  their  nation  as  God's  peculiar  people,  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  a  heathen,  and  an  enemy  of  the  true 
God,  like  Caesar,  and  live  in  subjection  to  the  worshipers  of  false 
deities.  The  extortion,  likewise,  of  the  publicans,  who  after  the 
Koman  manner  were  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
and  for  whose  continual  and  flagrant  abuses  of  authority  it  was 
seldom  possible  to  obtain  any  sort  of  redress,  became  a  subject  of 
infinite  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
constant  presence  of  their  governors,  surrounded  as  they  were  by 
an  host  of  foreign  attendants  of  all  descriptions,  and  protected  by 
a  Roman  military  guard,  quartered  with  their  eagles,  and  various 
other  ensigns  of  superstition,  in  the  heart  of  the  holy  city,  kept 
the  sensibility  of  the  Jews  continually  on  the  rack,  and  excited  in 
their  mincLs  a  degree  of  indignation  bordering  on  fury ;  since  they 
considered  their  religion  to  be  thereby  disgraced  and  insulted,  their 
holy  places  defiled,  and  in  fact  themselves,  with  every  thing  they 
held  sjicred,  polluted  and  brought  into  contempt.  To  these  [p.  37.] 
causes  are  to  be  attributed  the  frequent  tumults,  factions,  seditions, 
and  murders,  by  which  it  is  well  known  that  these  unfortunate 
people  accelerated  their  own  destruction. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  who  were  under  Philip  and  Anti- 
pas,  the  other  sons  of  Herod,  was  somewhat  better ;  the  severe 
punishment  of  Archelaus  having  taught  his  brothers  to  beware  of 
irritating  the  feelings  of  their  subjects  by  any  similarly  excessive 
stretch  or  abuse  of  authority. 

rV.  Their  high  priests  and  sanhedrim.  If  any  remnant  of  liberty 
or  happiness  could  have  been  possessed  by  a  people  thus  circum- 
stanced, it  was  effectually  cut  off  by  those  who  held  the  second 
place  in  the  civil  government  under  the  Romans  and  the  sons  of 
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Herod,  and  who  also  had  the  supreme  direction  in  every  thing  per- 
taining to  religion,  namely,  the  chief  priests,  and  the  seventy  el- 
ders, of  whom  the  sanhedrim  or  national  council  was  composed. 
The  chief  priests,  according  to  what  is  handed  down  to  us  of  them 
by  Josephus,  were  the  most  abandoned  of  mortals,  who  had  ob- 
tained that  elevated  rank  either  through  the  influence  of  money, 
or  iniquitous  pliability ;  and  who  shrank  from  no  species  of  crimi- 
nality that  might  serve  to  support  them  in  the  possession  of  an  au- 
thority thus  infamously  purchased.  Since  all  of  them  perceived 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  permanency  of  their  situa- 
tion, it  became  an  object  of  their  first  concern  to  accumulate,  either 
by  fraud  or  force,  such  a  quantity  of  wealth  as  might  either  enable 
them  to  gain  the  rulers  of  the  state  oyer  to  their  interest,  and  drive 
away  all  competitors,  or  else  yield  them,  when  deprived  of  their 
dignity,  the  means  of  living  at  their  ease  in  private.  The  national 
council,  or  sanhedrim,  being  composed  of  men  who  diifered  in 
opinion  respecting  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  religion, 
nothing  like  a  general  harmony  was  to  be  found  amongst  its  mem- 
bers :  on  the  contrary,  having  espoused  the  principles  of  various 
sects,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  all  the  prejudice 
and  animosity  of  party ;  and  were  commonly  more  intent  on  the 
indulgence  of  private  grudge,  than  studious  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfiire.  A  similar  de- 
pravity prevailed  amongst  the  ordinary  priests,  and  the  inferior 
ministers  of  religion.  The  common  people,  instigated  by  the 
shocking  examples  thus  held  out  to  them  by  those  whom  they 
were  taught  to  consider  as  their  guides,  rushed  headlong  into  every 
species  of  vicious  exce^ss ;  and  giving  themselves  up  to  sedition 
and  rapine,  appeared  alike  to  defy  the  vengeance  both  of  God  and 
man.(*) 

(1.)  See  Josephus  de  BelL  Judaic,  lib.  v.  cap.  xiii.  sect.  6.  p.  362.  edit. 
Havercamp. 

V.  The  Jewish  wonhip  cornipt.  Two  sorts  of  religion  flou- 
rished at  that  time  in  Palestine ;  the  Je^vish  and  the  Samaritan ; 
and  what  added  not  a  little  to  the  calamities  of  the  Ilebrew  nation, 
the  followers  of  each  of  these  regarded  those  of  the  other  persua- 
sion with  the  most  virulent  and  imj^lacable  hatred ;  and  mutually 
[p.  38.]  gave  vent  to  their  rancorous  animosity  in  the  direst  curses 
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and  imprecations.     The  nature  of  the  Jewish  religion  may  be  col- 
lected froDfi  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  appearance  it  had  lost  much  of  its  original  beauty 
and  excellence,    and  was  contaminated  by  errors  of  the  most 
flagrant  kind,  that  had  crept  in  from  various  sources.     The  pub- 
lic worship  of  God  was  indeed  still  continued  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  with  all  the  ceremonies  which  Moses  had  prescribed ; 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  people   never  foiled  to   assemble   at 
the  stated  seasons  for  celebrating  those  solemn  festivals  which 
he  had  appointed;    nor  did  the  Romans  ever  interfere  to  pre- 
vent those   observances:   in   domestic  life,   likewise,   the  ordi- 
nances  of  the  law  were  for  the  most  part  attended  to  and 
respected:    but  it  is  manifest,  from   the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward by  various   learned  writers,   that   even  in  the  service  of 
the  temple  itself  numerous  ceremonies  and  observances,  drawn 
from  the  religious  worship  of  heathen  nations,  had  been  intro- 
duced and  blended  with  those  of  divine  institution ;  and  that, 
in  addition  to  superstitions  like  these  of  a  public  nature,  many 
erroneous   principles,   probably   either  brought  from   Babylon 
and   Chaldea  by  the   ancestors   of  the   people  at  their  return 
from    captivity,    or  adopted   by  the   thoughtless   multitude,  in 
conformity   to   the   example  of  their   neighbours    the   Greeks, 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  cherished  and  acted  upon 
in  private.(') 

(1)  See  Spencer*8  Treatise  de  Riiibus  et  Instilutis  Hebraorum  a  Gentium 
Usu  desumptis,  nullibi  vera  a  Deo  prccceptis  aut  ordinatis,  which  is  the  fourth 
in  the  last  Cambridge  edition  of  his  grand  work,  de  Legibus  Ritualibus  vete- 
n/m  Ebraorumy  torn.  ii.  p.  1089.  See  also  Joh.  Gothofred.  Lokemachcri  Ob- 
tervaiitme*  Phildog.  lib.  i.  observ.  ii.  p.  17,  where  it  is  proved  that  the  Jews 
adopted  several  of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  from  the  Greeks.  An  account  of  the 
various  private  superstitions  which  the  Jews  had  derived  from  foreign  nations, 
and  of  which  the  number  was  not  small,  may  be  found  in  most  authors  who 
bive  treated  of  the  Jewish  rites  and  manners. 

VL  The  religion  of  the  Jews.  The  opinions  and  sentiments  of 
the  Jews  respecting  the  Supreme  Deity  and  the  divine  nature, 
the  celestial  genii  or  ministering  spirits  of  God,  the  evil  angels 
or  daemons,  the  souls  of  men,  the  nature  of  our  duties,  and  other 
subjects  of  a  like  kind,  appear  to  have  been  far  less  extravagant, 
and  formed  on  more  rational  grounds  than  those  of  any  other 
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nation  or  people.  Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they 
should  altogether  lose  sight  of  that  truth,  in  the  knowledge  of 
which  their  fathers  had  been  instructed  through  an  immediately 
divine  communication :  since  it  was  commonly  rendered  habi- 
tual to  them,  even  at  a  tender  age,  to  be  diligent  in  hearing, 
reading,  and  studying  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
In  every  place  where  any  considerable  number  of  Jews  resided, 
a  sacred  edifice  to  which,  deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek,  they 
gave  the  appellation  of  synagogue,  was  erected,  in  which  it  was 
[p.  39.]  customary  for  the  people  regularly  to  assemble  for  the 
purposes  of  worshipping  God  in  prayer,  and  hearing  the  law 
publicly  read  and  expounded.  In  most  of  the  larger  towns 
there  were  also  schools  imder  the  management  of  well-informed 
masters,  in  which  youth  were  taught  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  also  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.(*) 

(1)  See  Cainpeg.  Vitringa  de  Synagoga  relere,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  667.  and  lib.  L 
cap.  V.  p.  133.  cap.  vii.  p.  156.  Besides  whom  the  reader  may  consult  those 
other  authors  who  have  written  concerning  the  synagogues,  the  schools,  and 
tlio  academies  of  the  Jews,  pointed  out  by  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliographia  Antu 
quaria,  and  by  Wolfius  in  his  Bibliotkeca  Ilebraica, 

VIL   Wrong  opinions  entertained  by  the  Jews  respecting  God  and 

the  angels.  Kational  and  correct,  however,  as  the  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  in  those  principles  and  sentiments  which  they  had 
derived  from  their  sacred  code,  tliey  had  yet  gradually  incorpo- 
rated with  them  so  large  an  admixture  of  what  was  false  and 
absurd,  as  nearly  to  deprive  the  truth  of  all  its  force  and  energy. 
The  common  opinion  entertained  by  them  respecting  the  nature 
of  God  was,  unless  I  am  nmch  deceived,  closely  allied  to  the 
oriental  doctrine  of  its  not  being  absolutely  simple,  but  some- 
what resembling  that  of  our  light.  To  the  prince  of  darkness, 
with  his  associates  and  agents,  tliey  attributed  an  influence  over 
the  world  and  mankind  of  the  most  extensive  nature ;  so  pre- 
dominant, indeed,  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  superior  degree  of  pow- 
er even  with  the  Deity  himself.  Of  various  terrific  conceits 
founded  upon  this  notion,  one  of  the  chief  was,  that  all  the 
evils  and  calamities  which  befal  the  human  race,  were  to  be 
considered  as  originating  with  this  prince  of  darkness  and  his 
n^inistering  spirits,  who  had  their  dwelling  in  the  air,  and 
were  scattered  throughout  every  part  of  the  universe.    With 
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a  view,  in  some  degree,  to  lessen  the  fear  that  was  very  na- 
tundly  produced  by  this  idea,  they  were  willing  to  persuade 
themselves  that  an  art  had  been  divinely  communicated  to 
mankind,  of  firightening  and  driving  away  these  evil  spirits, 
by  the  use  of  various  sorts  of  herbs,  by  repeating  certain 
verses,  or  by  pronouncing  the  names  of  God  and  of  divers 
holy  men ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  led  to  entertain  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  what  is  termed  magic.  All  these 
opinions,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  were,  as  it  should 
seem,  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Chal- 
dscans  and  Persians,  amongst  whom  their  ancestors  had  for  a 
long  while  sojourned  in  captivity.  Their  notions,  also,  and 
manner  of  reasoning  respecting  the  good  genii,  or  ministers 
of  divine  providence,  were  nearly  of  the  same  complexion  with 
those  of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldaeans,  as  may  clearly  be  per- 
ceived by  any  one  who  will  compare  the  highly  absurd  and 
irrational  doctrines  maintained  by  the  modem  descendants  of  the 
Magi,  usually  styled  Guebres,  as  also  by  the  Arabs,  and  other 
oriental  nations,  concerning  the  names,  functions,  state,  and 
classes  of  angels,  with  the  sentiments  anciently  entertained  by 
the  Jews  on  these  subjects.(*) 

(1)  See  Observationes  ad  Jamblichum  de  Mysleriis  ^gyptior.  a  [p.40.] 
TJiom,  Gale^  p.  206 ;  also  what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  Sale,  in  the  preface 
to  his  English  translation  of  the  Koran.  Even  Josephus  himself  hints  in  no 
very  obscure  manner,  though  with  some  caution,  that  the  intercourse  with  the 
Babylonians  had  proved  highly  detrimental  to  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Jews. 
See  his  AntiquiUUes  Judaic,  lib.  iii.  cap.  \ii.  sect.  2.  p.  140. 

VIII.  Ajb  also  respecting  the  JHessiah,  the  snm  of  religion  9  and 

other  matters.  The  greatest  part  of  tlie  Jewish  nation  were  look- 
ing with  the  most  eager  desire  for  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
liverer, promised  by  God  to  their  fathers;  but  their  hopes 
were  not  directed  to  such  an  one  as  the  Scriptures  described: 
they  expected  not  a  saviour  of  souls,  but  a  strenuous  warlike 
leader,  whose  talents  and  prowess  might  recover  for  them  their 
civil  liberty .(*)  Concerning  the  reign  of  this  prince  here  on 
earth,  which  it  was  imagined  would  last  for  the  term  of  a 
thousand  years,  as  also  of  the  profusion  of  pleasures  and  luxu- 
ries with  whicli  it  would  be  attended,  of  his  wars  with  a  ter- 
rible adversary,  to  whom   they   gave  the   name  of  Antichrist, 
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and  finally  of  his  victories  and  their  consequences,  manj 
wonderful  tales  were  related ;  some  of  which  were  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Christians.  With  the  exception  of  merely  a 
few  of  the  better  instructed,  the  whole  nation  may  be  said  to 
have  considered  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion  as  consist- 
ing entirely  in  an  observance  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
Moses,  to  which  they  attached  so  high  a  portion  of  merit,  as 
to  believe  that  every  one  who  constantly  and  strictly  con- 
formed to  them  might,  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  look  for- 
ward to  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  Divine  fevour,  both 
in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come.  To  the  calls  of  hu- 
manity and  philanthropy  the  Jews  paid  not  the  least  atten- 
tion, except  in  regard  to  those  who  were  allied  to  them  by 
nature  and  blood,  or  were  at  least  so  far  connected  with  them 
as  to  belong  to  the  same  religious  community  with  them- 
selves. They  were  even  so  wholly  destitute  of  every  gene- 
rous  feeling  or  sentiment  towards  strangers,  as  not  only  to 
shun,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  whatever  might  lead  to 
any  thing  like  an  intimacy,  or  reciprocal  interchange  of  good 
offices  with  them,  but  also  to  imagine  themselves  at  liberty  to 
treat  them  on  all  occasions  in  the  most  injurious  and  oppres- 
sive manner.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that  they 
were  taxed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  cherishing  an 
hatred  of  the  human  race.(') 

(1)  Baanage,  in  his  Histoire  de  Juifs,  torn.  v.  cap.  x.  p.  193.  treats  particu- 
larly cf  the  notions  which,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour*s  coming,  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Messiah.  Some  very  learned  men  of  our 
own  time  have  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  Jews  in  general 
looked  for  a  Messiah,  or  whether  the  expectation  was  not  cherished  by  merely 
a  part  of  them :  and  there  are  those  who  maintain,  that  the  Pharisees  alone  are 
represented  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  as  looking  for  a  princa  or 
deliverer ;  and  would  hence  conclude,  that  the  Sadducees  entertained  no  such 
hope.  But  not  to  say  any  worse  of  this  opinion,  it  appears  to  me  to  savour 
highly  of  temerity.  I  cannot,  indeed,  pretend  to  determine  what  might  be  the 
■entiments  of  the  Essenes,  who  differed  in  so  many  respects  from  the  regular 
[p.  41.]  Jews,  that  they  can  only  be  considered  as  half  Jews;  but  I  think  it  is 
manifest  beyond  all  doubt,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Hebrews  who  dwelt  in  Pa- 
lestine,  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  fully  expected  the  coming  of  a  Messiah. 
Numberless  passages  might  be  cited,  which  place  it  out  of  all  controversy  that 
^{d  consolatory  hope  was  generally  cherished  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
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Inge,  (see  partkalarly  John  z.  24,  et  seq.  xiL  34.  Matth.  zxL  9.)  ;  and  that  not 
•nJj  the  Pharisees,  hut  also  the  Sadducees  entertained  a  similar  expectation 
Bast,  I  think,  readily  he  admitted  hy  every  one,  if  it  he  considered  that  the 
lanhedrim,  or  general  council  of  the  nation,  together  with  all  the  doctors  and 
inteipreters  of  the  law,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  priesthood,  evidently  looked 
for  the  coming  of  the  Christ    The  national  council,  as  appears  from  the 
authority  of  Scripture  itself,  was  composed  of  Sadducees  as  well  as  Pharisees ; 
and  the  various  orders  of  priests  were  made  up  indiscriminately  of  those  of 
either  sect     If,  therefore,  it  can  he  ascertained  that  the  whole  of  the  sanhedrim, 
toother  with  all  the  priests  and  doctors,  hoth  wished  for  and  expected  a 
Measiah,  nothing  Airther  can  be  requisite  to  prove  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
Siddncees  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Pharisees  on  this  point    And  that 
rach  was  actually  the  case,  admits  not  of  the  least  ground  for  dispute.    Herod 
the  Great,  alarmed  hy  the  coming  of  the  Magi,  or  wise  men  from  the  East, 
eoomianded  the  priests  and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  volume  to  assemble,  and 
inquired  of  them  concerning  the  country  in  which  the  Messiah  would  be  bom. 
This  general  assembly  of  all  the  learned  of  the  nation,  amongst  whom  were 
undoubtedly  many  of  the  Sadducees,  with  one  accord  replied,  that,  according 
to  the  prediction  of  the  holy  prophets,  the  deliverer  of  the  people  would  he 
bom  in  Bethlehem.  Matth.  ii.  4,  5,  6.    Not  a  single  individual  of  them,  there- 
fore, appears  to  have  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  the  coming  of  a  Messiah. 
When   John  began  to  execute  the  divine  commission  with  which  he  was 
charged,  of  baptizing  with  water,  the  council  at  Jemsalem  sent  messengers 
to  inquire  of  him  whether  he  were  the  Messiah  or  Christ.  John  i.  20.  25. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  council  must  have  been  unanimous  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  Messiah.    Caiaphos  the  high  priest,  the  president  of  the  Jewish 
council,  required  of  our  Saviour,  under  the   most  solemn  adjuration,  to  say 
whether  or  not  he  were  the  Messiah :  and  when  Jesus  answered  in  the  aflimia- 
ttve,  that  pontiff  at  once  accused  him  of  direct  blasphemy,  and  demanded  of 
the  members  of  the  council  what  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  him  ? 
who  all,  without  exception  replied,  that  a  man  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  im- 
piety was  deserving  of  death.  Matth.  xxvi.  63,  et  seq.    The  whole  council, 
therefore,  we  see  were  of  opinion,  that  for  a  man  to  call  himself  the  Son  of 
God,  or  the  Messiah,  was  an  insult  to  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  merited  nothing 
short  of  capital  punishment    But  with  what  propriety,  and  on  what  grounds 
could  such  a  judgment  have  been  with  one  voice  pronounced  by  this  assembly, 
which  comprehended  many  of  the  Sadducees,  if  it  was  their  belief  that  the  no- 
tions entertained  by  the  people  respecting  a  Messiah  had  no  solid  foundation, 
hut  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  fabulous  delusion  ?    Could  a  man  be 
nid  to  have  offered  a  serious  affront  to  God,  by  merely  endeavouring  to  give  to 
a  popular  whim  or  idle  conceit  of  the  vulgar  a  turn  in  his  own  favour?  But  how, 
it  has  been  asked  by  some  of  the  learned,  could  it  he  possible  for  the  Saddu- 
cees to  feel  any  sort  of  interest  in  the  coming  of  a  Messiah,  when,  as  is  well 
known,  they  never  extended  their  views  of  happiness  beyond  the  present  life, 
and  absolutely  denied  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ?    The  answer  is  easy.    It  was  indeed  impossible  for  the  Sadducees,  con- 
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sistently  with  the  tenets  of  their  sect,  to  entertain  any  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  such  a  Messiah  as  God  had  promised,  a  spiritual  deliverer,  a  r^ 
dcemer  of  souls;  but  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  men  like 
[p.  42.]  them,  who  maintained  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  would  be  r^ 
warded  in  no  other  way  than  by  an  abundance  of  this  world's  goods,  health  of 
body,  riches,  and  the  like,  to  look  with  eagerness  after  such  a  Messiah  as  was 
the  object  of  the  ardent  hope  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  that  period,  namely,  an 
ilJustrious  prince,  a  hero,  or  vanquisher  of  the  Romans,  and  a  restorer  of  their 
lost  liberties. 

(2)  See  the  authorities  collected  by  Eisner,  (jOhservatum,  Sacr,  in  Nov.  T^U 
torn.  ii.  p.  274.)  to  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  many  others  might  be  added. 

IX.  Jewish  sects.  Among  the  various  untoward  circum- 
stances which  conspired  to  undermine  the  welfare  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  one  of  the  chief  was  that,  those  who  possessed  a 
superior  degree  of  learning,  and  who  arrogantly  pretended  to 
the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  matters,  so  far  from  be- 
ing united  in  sentiment,  were  divided  into  various  sects, 
widely  differing  in  opinion  from  each  other,  not  only  on  sub- 
jects of  smaller  moment,  but  also  on  those  points  which  con- 
stitute the  very  essence  of  religion  itself.  Of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees,  which  were  the  two  most  distinguished  of 
these  sects  both  in  number  and  respectability,  mention  is 
made  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Josephus,  Philo, 
and  others  speak  of  a  third  sect,  under  the  title  of  the  Es- 
senes;(*)  and  it  appears  from  more  than  one  authority,  that 
several  others  of  less  note  contributed  still  farther  to  distract 
the  public  mind.  St.  Matthew,  in  his  history,  notices  the 
Herodians ;  a  class  of  men  who,  it  seems  highly  probable,  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great, 
and  contended  that  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  tlie 
greater  part  of  Palestine  by  the  Romans.  In  Josephus  we 
also  find  mention  made  of  another  sect,  bearing  the  title  of 
the  Philosophers ;  composed  of  men  of  the  most  ferocious  cha- 
racter, and  founded  by  Judas,  a  Galilean,  a  strenuous  and  un- 
daunted asserter  of  the  liberties  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  main- 
tained that  the  Hebrews  ought  to  render  obedience  to  none  but 
God  alonc-C)  In  fine,  I  do  not  think  that  the  accounts  given  of 
the  Jewish  sects  or  factions  by  Epiphanius  and  Hegesippus,  as 
preserved  in  Eusebius,  should  be  considered  as  altogether 
groundless  and  undeserving  of  creditQ 
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(1)  It  is  certain  that  no  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Essenes  in  the 
wntings  of  the  New  Testament:    several  learned  persons,  however,  have 
bnagined,  that  although  the  name  is  not  to  be  found  there,  yet  that  the  princi- 
ples and  doctrines  of  this  sect  are  glanced  at  in  various  passages.    Some,  for 
iustance,  point  to  CoL  ii.  18,  et  seq.;   others  to  Matth.  vi.  16. ;  whilst  others 
again  fancy  that  a  similar  allusion  is  to  be  perceived  in  several  other  places. 
It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  serious  refutation  of  these  opinions,  since 
they  have  no  other  support  than  that  of  mere  random  conjecture.    From  this 
silence  of  the  sacred  writings  respecting  the  Essenes,  (or,  as  some  perhaps 
would  prefer  to  have  them  called,  Essees,)  the  adversaries  of  religion  have 
taken  occasion  to  insinuate  that  Christ  himself  belonged  to  this  sect,  and  was 
desirous  of  propagating  its  discipline  and  doctrines  in  the  cities,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.     See  Prideaux's  Histoire  des  Juifs, 
torn.  iv.  p.  116.    But  tne  opinion  is  manifestly  childish  and  absurd  in  itself; 
and  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  comparison  of  the  discipline  of  the  Essenes 
with  that  of  the  Christians,  to  prove  it  at  once  utterly  false  and  void  of  founda- 
tion.   Others,  influenced  by  less  hostile  motives,  have  suggested  as  a  reason 
why  Christ  and  his  apostles  forbore  to  cast  any  reprehension  on  the  Es- 
wnes,  that  notwithstanding  all  their  proneness  to  superstition,  they  [p.  43.] 
might  probably  appear  to  be  actuated  by  a  rectitude  of  intention,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  worship  God  aright    Finally,  there  are  some  who  unagine  that  the 
Essenes  without  hesitation  embraced  the  truth  propounded  to  them  by  Christ, 
and  became  lus  disciples ;  and  consequently  exempted  themselves  from  the 
censure  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed.    But  it  appears  to 
me,  that  no  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  attentively  to  examine  the  principles 
and  tenets  of  the  Essenes,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  history  of  Christian 
afiairs,  can  well  accede  to  either  of  these  opinions.     At  the  same  time,  I  con- 
ceive, that  without  going  any  farther  than  to  the  manners  and  habits  of  this 
sect,  we  may  be  furnished  with  a  most  plain  and  satisfactory  reason  why  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  either  by  the  evangelists  or  any  other  of  the  apostles. 
Tliose  four  historians  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Christ,  whom  we  term  evange- 
listis  confined  their  narration  to  such  things  alone  as  were  siiid  and  done  by 
him  in  the  Jewish  cities  and  towns,  and  particulariy  at  Jerusalem.     In  like 
manner,  the  epistles  written  by  the  apostles  were  addressed  only  to  Christians 
who  dwelt  in  cities.    But  the  Essenes,  it  is  well  known,  avoided  all  intercourse 
whatever  with  cities,  and  spent  their  lives  in  wilds  and  desert  places.    It  would 
therefore  have  been  altogether  digressive,  and  out  of  place,  had  any  notice  been 
taken,  in  either  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  of  any  disputes  which 
either  Christ  or  his  disciples  might  have  had  with  a  sect  of  this  description. 

(2)  Josephus  AntiquU,  Judaic,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  ii. 

(3)  In  support  of  the  opinion  which  I  thus  profess  myself  to  entertain,  that 
what  Epiphanius  has  recorded  concerning  the  Jewish  sects,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
book  de  Haresilms,  is  probably  not  wholly  fictitious,  or  unworthy  of  credit,  I 
will  here  bring  forward  a  conjecture,  which  I  have  never  turned  in  my  mind 
without  feeling  strongly  persuaded  of  its  probability,  and  that  it  might  witli 
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propriety  be  submitted  to  the  coiiBideration  of  the  .earned.    Possibly  it  may 
contribate  towards  dispelling  a  portion  of  that  obscurity  with  which  ancient 
history  is.  enveloped.    Amongst  the  various  Jewish  sects  enumerated  byEpi- 
phanius,  is  that  hf  the  Hemcrobaptists,  a  set  of  people  who,  according  to  him, 
were  accustomed  to  wash  their  bodies  daily,  imagining  that  without  this  per- 
petual ablution,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  obtain  salvation.    Now 
mention  is  made  of  this  same  sect  by  Hegesippns,  a  very  ancient  writer,  apud 
Euseb,  Histor*  Ecdes.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiL  p.  143;  and  Justin  Martyr  also  notices 
it.  Dialog,  cum  Tryphon  p.  246.  ed.  Jebb.  merely  with  this  difference,  that  re- 
scinding the  first  part  of  the  word,  he  terms  the  sect  Baptist    In  the  Iniicuium 
H(creseon^  a  work  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  Jerome,  it  is  likewise  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  Jewish  sects.    The  author  of  those  tracts,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Clementina,  says  that  one  John  was  the  founder  of  this  sect,  and  that 
he  had  under  him  a  company  of  twelve  apostles,  besides  thirty  other  select  as- 
sociates.   HomxL  secund.  cap.  xxiiL  p.  633.  tom.  L  Pair.  ApostoL    The  same 
thing  is  also  said  in  the  Epitome  Oestorum  Petri^  which  is  subjoined  to  the 
Cleminlina,  {  xxvi.  p.  763.    If  any  reliance  whatever,  therefore,  is  to  be  placed 
in  ancient  history,  the  fact  seems  to  be  incontrovertibly  established  by  evidence 
that  admits  of  no  suspicion  either  on  the  graund  of  deceit  or  ignorance,  that 
such  a  sect  as  that  of  the  Hemcrobaptists  did  in  reality  exist  amongst  the 
Jews ;  and  we  should  consequently  do  wrong  in  considering  every  thing  re- 
corded by  Epiphanius  as  fabulous,  and  undeserving  of  credit.    But  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  by  no  means  an  improbable  conjecture  is,  that  some  of  the 
descendants  of  these  Hemcrobaptists  have  survived  even  to  this  day.    The 
learned  well  know  that  there  exists  in  Persia  and  India  a  very  numerous  and 
widely  extended  class  of  men,  who  call  themselves  Mendai  Ijalii  or  the  dis- 
[p.  44]   ciplea  of  John ;  but  who,  from  their  appearing  to  have  received  a 
tincture  of  Christianity,  although  but  in  a  very  slight  and  imperfect  degree, 
are  most  commonly  styled  by  Europeans,  ^  the  Christians  of  St  John.**     The 
Orientals  give  them  the  name  of  Sabbi  or  Sabiin.    Ignatius  a  Jesu,  a  Canne- 
lite,  who  resided  for  a  long  while  amongst  these  people,  published  an  account 
of  them  in  a  particular  little  work,  bearing  the  following  title :  Narratio  Oru 
ginis  RUuum  et  Errorum   Chrtstianorum  S,  Johannis;  cut  adjungitur  Dis- 
cursus  per  Modum  Dialogic  in  quo  confutanlur  xxxiii.  Errores  ejusdem  Naiionis, 
Romee,  1652,  in  8vo.    The  book  is  not  to  be  despised,  since  it  contains  many 
things  well  worthy  of  attention ;  but  it  is  deficient  in  method,  and  is  evidently 
the  production  of  an  untutored  genius.    Besides  what  is  to  be  met  with  in 
this  author,  copious  accounts  have  been  given  of  these  people  by  Herbelot,  ia 
his  Bibliotheca  OrierUalis  voce  Sabi,  p.  726. ;  and  Asseman,  in  the  Bibliotheca, 
Oriental.   Clement.  Vatican ;  as  also  by  Thevenot  and  Tavemier,  in  the  ac- 
eounts  of  their  travels;  and  Ktempher,  in  hxs  Amosnitates exotic,  fascic.  iL  cap. 
xL  p.  435,  et  seq. ;  and  more  recently  by  Fourmont,  in  the  History  cf  the  Aca* 
demy  of  Inscriptions,  cf«.  at  Paris ;  and  others.    Bayer  also  is  known  to  have 
been  engaged  in  a  work  expressly  on  this  subject,  and  which  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death.     The  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  this  sect  have  not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  determined.    We 
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hiYe  safficient  proof  before  us  at  thi^  day,  that  it  cannot  in  any  shape  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Christians ;  for  the  opinions  which  those  who  belong  to  it  enter- 
tiin  respecting  Christ,  are  evidently  such  only  as  have  been  accidentally  im- 
bibed from  their  intercourse  with  the  Chaldean  Christia  is ;  and  they  do  not 
pay  him  mny  sort  of  adoration  or  worship.  By  most  people  they  are  consi- 
dered as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sabii,  of  whom  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  Mohammedan  law,  and  in  Maimonides.  But  their  manners  and 
teneto  by  do  means  accord  with  those  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Sabii :  and  in 
regard  to  the  appellation  of  Sabii,  which  is  given  to  them  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans, DO  argument  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  it,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
this  is  a  geoeric  term,  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  all  who  are  of  a  different  reli- 
gion from  themselves.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  rather  consider  these  Chris- 
tiins  of  St.  John  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hemerobaptists,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  flourished  in  Judea  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth ;  and  I 
grouod  my  opinioD  on  the  following  reasons :  1st,  These  people  profess  them- 
selve*  to  be  Jews,  and  assert  that  their  forefathers  dwelt  in  Palestine,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Jordan ;  from  whence,  according  to  them^  they  were  driven 
by  the  Mohammedans.  This  is  of  itself,  I  think,  sufficient  to  overturn  the 
(^oioD  of  those  who  would  confound  them  with  the  Sabii.  2dly,  They  rest 
their  hopes  of  the  remission  of  sins,  and  of  salvation,  on  the  frequent  ablution 
of  the  body ;  an  error  by  which  the  Hemerobaptists  were  principally  distia- 
gniahed  from  other  Jews.  At  this  day,  indeed,  the  disciples  of  John,  as  they 
wish  to  be  called,  are  washed  in  the  river,  according  to  solemn  form  by  the 
priests,  only  once  in  the  year ;  whereas  the  Hemerobaptists  practised  a  daily 
ablutioD  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  of  themi 
that  the  oftener  this  ceremony  is  performed  by  any  one,  the  more  refined  and 
holy  he  becomes ;  and  they  would,  therefore,  rejoice  if  it  were  possible  for 
them  to  undergo  the  like  ablution  every  month,  or  even  every  day.  It  is  the 
avaxice  of  the  priest  which  prevents  the  frequent  repetition  of  tliis  cere-  [p.  45.] 
mony :  money  being  the  only  motive  by  which  they  can  be  stimulated  to  the 
exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  function.  3dly,  The  name  of  the  founder  of 
this  sect,  as  that  of  the  Hemerobaptists,  was  John ;  from  whom  they  pretend 
to  have  received  a  certain  book,  which  is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  preserved 
with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  this  John  was  the  same 
with  him  who  was  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  and  who  is  styled  in  Scripture  the 
Baptist ;  and  hence  many  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  people  who  are 
styled  Sabii  are  the  descendants  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples.  Ignatius  a 
Jesn.  in  particular,  is  of  this  opinion.  See  his  work  above  mentioned,  cap.  ^ 
p.  13y  et  seq.  But  it  h  plain  from  the  account  which,  oven  according  to  Igna- 
tius himself,  these  people  give  of  the  founder  of  their  sect,  that  he  must  have 
been  a  person  altogether  different  from  the  Baptist :  for  they  will  not  admit 
that  the  John,  whose  memory  they  hold  in  such  reverence,  suffered  capital  pnz^ 
iihment  under  Herod";  but  maintain  that  he  died  according  to  the  course  of 
nature  at  a  city  of  Persia,  named  Sciuster,  and  was  buried  near  that  place. 
They  also  relate  of  him,  that  he  was  married,  and  had  four  sons.  It  cannot 
indeed  be  denied  but  that,  in  some  few  particulars,  the  account  which  they  give 
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of  tills  their  John  corresponds  with  what  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  of  John  the 
B:)pti8t ;  but  it  appears  to  mc  beyond  all  doubt,  that  tliesc  things,  as  well  as 
the  few  facts  of  which  they  are  in  posnession  respecting  Christ,  were  adopted 
from  the  Chrintians,  with  whom  they  sojourned  for  a  while,  after  their  flight 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Mohammedans.  Perceiving  nothing  in  these  things 
either  contradictory  or  adverse  to  their  tenets,  and  being,  through  their  extreme 
ignorance,  utterly  unqualified  for  examining  into  or  controverting  any  points  of 
which  they  might  chance  to  be  informed,  they  probably  viithout  hesitation  re- 
ceived and  propagated  them  as  a  part  of  their  own  system.  Of  the  degree  of 
merit  that  may  belong  to  this  conjecture  of  mine,  which  I  scruple  not  to  say 
appears  to  me  to  have  every  probability  on  its  side,  the  public  will  be  better 
able  to  judge,  when  it  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  those  books  which  the 
Christians  of  St  John  hold  sacred,  and  particularly  of  that  one  which  this  sect 
consider  to  have  been  written  by  their  venerated  founder.  Copies  of  these 
books  were,  a  few  years  since,  deposited  in  the  King  of  France's  library ;  and 
it  may  therefore  reasonably  be  expected  that,  ere  long,  they  will  find  their  way 
into  the  hands  of  the  learned.  [See  another  translation  of  this  note,  in  Mur- 
doc\Cs  Moshcim's  Institutes  of  Eccl.  Hist  B.  I.  cent  I.  p.  1.  ch.  2. }.  p.  n.  (7,) 
vol.  I.  p.  34-36.     EdiHor:\ 

X.  Of  the  larger  sects,  their  points  of  concord  and  disagreemenU 

The  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essnes,  the  three  most 
distinguished  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects,  were  ^cordially 
united  in  sentiment  as  to  all  those  fundamental  points  which 
constitute  the  basis  and  chief  support  of  the  Jewish  religion.  All 
of  them,  for  instance,  rejected  with  detestation  the  idea  of  a  plu- 
rality of  gods,  and  would  acknowledge  the  existence  of  but  one 
almighty  power,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  imi- 
verse,  and  believed  to  be  endowed  with  the  most  absolute  per- 
fection and  goodness.  They  were  equally  agreed  in  the  opinion, 
that  God  had  selected  the  Hebrews  from  amongst  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  as  his  peculiar  people,  and  had  bound  them  to 
himself  by  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting  covenant.  With 
the  same  unanimity  they  maintained  that  Moses  was  the  ambas- 
[p.  46.]  sador  of  heaven,  and  consequently  that  the  law  promul- 
gated by  him  was  of  divine  original.  It  was  also  their  general 
belief,  that  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  to  be  found 
the  means  of  obtaining  salvation  and  happiness ;  and  that  what- 
ever principles  or  duties  were  therein  laid  down  or  inculcated, 
were  to  be  received  with  reverence  and  implicitly  conformed  to. 
But  an  almost  irrcconcileable  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  most 
vehement  disputes,  prevailed  amongst  them  respecting  the  ori- 
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ginal  source  or  fountain  from  whence  all  religion  waa  to  be  de- 
duced. In  addition  to  the  written  law,  the  Pharisees  had  re- 
course to  another,  which  had  been  received  merely  through  oral 
tradition.  This  latter  both  the  Sadducees  and  the  Essenes  re- 
jected with  contempt,  as  altogether  spurious.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  yielded  still  further  ground  for  acrimonious  con- 
tention. The  Pharisees  maintained  that  the  law,  as  committed 
to  writing  by  Moses,  and  likewise  every  other  part  of  the  sacred 
volume,  had  a  two-fold  sense  or  meaning;  the  one  plain  and  ob- 
vious to  every  reader,  the  other  abstruse  and  mystical.  The  Sad- 
ducees, on  the  contrary,  would  admit  of  nothing  beyond  a  sim- 
ple interpretation  of  the  words,  according  to  their  strict  literal 
sense.  The  Essenes,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  diflFering 
from  both  of  these,  considered  the  words  of  the  law  to  possess 
no  force  or  power  whatever  in  themselves,  but  merely  to  exhibit 
the  shadows  or  images  of  celestial  objects,  of  virtues,  and  of  du- 
ties. So  much  dissention  and  discord  respecting  the  rule  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  sense  in  which  the  divine  law  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, could  not  fail  to  produce  a  great  diversity  in  the  forms  of 
religious  worship,  and  naturally  tended  to  generate  the  most  op- 
posite and  conflicting  sentiments  on  subjects  of  a  divine  nature.(') 

(1)  A  collection  of  what  had  been  written  concerning  these  Jewish  sects, 
by  Jos.  Scaliger,  Drusius,  and  Serarius,  three  distinguished  authors,  who,  as  it 
appe^LFs,  differed  in  opinion  as  to  many  things  connected  with  the  subject,  was 
published  by  Trigland  in  2  vols.  4to.  1702,  under  the  following  title:  Trium 
Scriptorum  Ulustrium  de  Judaorum  Sectis  Syntagma,  Since  that  time,  Basnagc, 
Prideaux,  and  numberless  other  writers,  have  used  their  endeavors  still  farther 
to  elucidate  the  subject ;  but  the  attempt  has  not,  in  every  case,  been  attended 
with  equal  success. 

XI.  Of  the  Pharisees.  In  point  of  numbers,  riches,  and  power, 
the  Pharisees  far  surpassed  every  other  Jewish  sect ;  and  since 
they  constantly  exhibited  a  great  display  of  religion,  in  an  ap- 
parent zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  piety  and  brotherly  love,  and 
by  an  affectation  of  superior  sanctity  in  their  opinions,  their  man- 
ners, and  even  in  their  dress,  the  influence  which  they  possessed 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  was  unbounded ;  insomuch  that 
they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  what  direction  they  pleased 
to  public  affairs.  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  religion 
of  the  Pharisees  was,  for  the  most  part,  founded  in  consummate 
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hypocrisy ;  and  that  at  the  bottom  they  were  generally  the  slaves 
of  every  vicious  appetite;  proud,  arrogant  and  avaricious;  consult- 
ing only  the  gratification  of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  moment  of  their 
professing  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  Ma- 
ker. (*)  These  odious  features  in  the  character  of  the  Pharisees 
[p.  47.]  caused  them  to  be  rebuked  by  our  Saviour  with  the  ut- 
most severity  of  reprehension  ;  with  more  severity,  indeed,  than 
he  bestowed  even  on  the  Sadduce^,  who,  although  they  had  de- 
parted widely  from  the  genuine  principles  of  religion,  yet  did  not 
impose  on  mankind  by  a  pretended  sanctity,  or  devote  themselves 
with  insatiable  greediness  to  the  acquisition  of  honors  and  riches. 
Tlie  Pharisees  considered  the  soul  to  be  immortal.  They  also 
believed  in  tlie  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  They  admitted  the  free  agency  of 
man  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  beyond  this,  they  supposed  his  ac- 
tions to  be  controlled  by  the  decrees  of  fate.  These  points  of 
doctrine,  however,  seem  not  to  have  been  understood  or  explained 
by  all  of  this  sect  in  the  same  way ;  neither  does  it  appear  that 
any  great  pains  were  taken  to  define  and  ascertain  them  with 
precision  and  accuracy,  or  to  support  them  by  reasoning  and 
argument.(') 

(1)  Josephus,  although  himself  a  Pharisee,  yet  authorizes  this  statement. 
See  what  he  says  in  his  Antiquilates  Judaic,  lib.  xviL  cap.  iiL ;  and  also  in  some 
other  places. 

(2)  Even  Josephus,  who  must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Pharisees,  is  very  inconsistent  with  himself  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  them,  as  may  easily  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  will  compare 
together  the  different  passages  relating  to  them  in  his  works.  It  would  also 
prove  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  every  thing  which  he  says  con- 
cerning the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  with  what  is  recorded  of  them  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  Such  inconsistency  and  contradictions  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  otherwise  than  by  concluding  that  a  difference  of 
sentiment  prevailed  amongst  the  Pharisees  on  various  points ;  and  that  their 
opinions,  so  far  from  being  fixed  and  determinate,  were  in  many  respects  alto* 
gether  vague  and  unsettled. 

Xn.  Of  the  saddacces.  The  Sadducees  fell  greatly  short  of 
the  Pharisees  in  number  as  well  as  influence.  This  is  easily  to 
be  accounted  for,  from  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  sect 
Their  leading  tenet  was,  that  all  our  hopes  and  fears  terminate 
with  the  present  life ;  the  soul  being  involved  in  one  common  &te 
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tiie  body  and  liable,  like  it,  to  perish  and  be  dissipated. 
Upon  this  principle,  it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  maintain, 
that  obedience  to  the  law  would  be  rewarded  by  God  with  length 
of  days,  and  an  accession  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  such  as 
honors  and  wealth ;  whilst  the  violators  of  it  would,  in  like  man- 
ner, find  their  punishment  in  the  temporary  sufferings  and  afflic- 
tions of  the  present  day.  But  persons  impressed  with  this  opi- 
nion could  not  possibly  consider  any  as  the  favorites  of  Heaven 
but  the  fortunate  and  the  happy;  for  the  poor  and  the  miserable 
they  could  entertain  no  sentiments  of  compassion :  their  hopes 
and  their  desires  must  all  have  centred  in  a  life  of  leasure,  of  ease, 
and  voluptuous  gratification :  and  such  is  exactly  the  character 
which  Josephus  gives  us  of  the  Sadducees.(*)  With  a  [p.  48.] 
view  in  some  degree,  to  justify  this  system,  and  cast  as  it  were  a 
veil  over  its  deformity,  they  denied  that  man  had  any  natural  pro- 
pensity to  cither  good  or  evil ;  but  insisted  that  he  was  left  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  choose  between  the  two.  A  man's  happiness  and 
prosperity,  therefore,  they  asserted,  depended  entirely  on  himself; 
and  hence  if  he  were  poor  and  miserable,  he  was  not  deserving 
of  any  commiseration  or  pity,  since  his  adverse  lot  was  alto- 
gether the  consequence  of  his  own  depravity  and  misconducts 

(1)  According  to  Josephus,  the  sect  of  the  Sadducecs  was  of  small  num- 
ber, and  composed  entirely  of  men  distinguished  for  their  opulence  and  pros- 
perity. AmiquiL  Judaic,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  L  }  4.  p.  871.  lib.  xiiL  cap.  x.  \  6.  p. 
663.  He  also  represents  those  belonging  to  it  as  entirely  devoid  of  every  sen- 
timent of  benevolence  and  charity  towards  others;  whereas  the  Pharisees,  oo 
the  contrary,  were  ever  ready  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched. 
De  Belt  Judaic,  lib.  iL  cap.  viiL  }  14.  p.  166.  It  likewise  appears  from  his 
account  of  them,  that  they  were  studious  of  passing  their  lives  in  one  uninter- 
rupted coarse  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  insomuch  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  magistracy,  or  any  other 
public  function.  ArUiquit.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  i.  }  4.  p.  U71.  They  were  also,  it 
should  seem,  decidedly  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  fate  and  necessity ;  consider- 
ing all  men  to  enjoy  the  most  ample  freedom  of  action ;  t.  e.  the  absolute 
power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  according  to  their  choice.  It  would  have 
yielded  some  gratification  to  the  reader,  possibly,  had  Josephus  traced  these 
dirtingnishing  traits  in  the  character  of  the  Sadducees  to  their  proper  source ; 
bat  on  this  part  of  the  subject  he  is  altogether  silent  The  deficiency,  how- 
ever,  may,  I  think,  be  easily  supplied ;  and  I  will  therefore  attempt  it  in  a  few 
words.  Since  the  Sadducees  believed  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  of  divine 
original,  they  were  unavoidably  constrained  to  admit  that  God  promised  rewards 
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to  the  obedient,  and  threatened  evil-doers  with  panishment.  Bnt  as  it  made  m 
part  of  their  creed,  that  death  puis  a  final  period  to  the  existence  of  the  seal  as 
well  as  the  body,  it  became  with  them  a  necessary  point  of  belief,  that  the 
remuneration  bestowed  by  God  on  the  righteous  would  consist  of  the  good 
things  and  enjoyments  of  the  present  life ;  and  that  its  temporal  evils,  such  as 
poverty,  disease,  ignominy,  and  the  like,  would  constitute  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  every  thing  which  Josephus  has  handed 
down  to  us  respecting  the  Sadducees  may  readily  be  accounted  for  from  this 
one  principle :  for  under  the  influence  of  such  an  opinion,  Uiey  would  neces- 
sarily consider  the  man  who  abounded  in  wealth,  and  other  means  of  worldly 
enjoyment,  as  upright  and  acceptable  to  God ;  whilst  the  miserable,  the  poor, 
the  destitute;,  and  the  diseased,  must  in  like  manner  have  been  regarded  by 
them  in  the  light  of  sinnern,  hateful  in  the  sight  of  their  Maker.  Persons  of 
slender  or  more  moderate  means,  to  say  nothing  of  the  afflicted,  the  indigent, 
and  the  naked,  could  have  had  no  inducement  whatever  to  join  themselves  to 
men  professing  such  sentiments;  and  as  tlie  number  of  these  has  ever  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  rich  and  the  happy,  it  was  impossible  for  this  sect  to  extend 
itself  so  as  to  become  any  way  numerous.  To  the  same  source  may  likewise 
be  referred  that  want  of  humanity,  which  they  discovered  towards  the  neces- 
sitous, and  those  who  had  to  struggle  with  the  ills  of  adverse  fortune:  for  since 
it  was  tlieir  belief,  that  every  thing  in  this  life  went  well  with  the  righteooe, 
and  that  adversity  was  the  lot  only  of  the  wicked,  they  were  naturally  led  to 
conclude  that  the  poor  and  the  wretched  must,  by  their  crimes  and  offences, 
have  displeased  God,  and  drawn  on  themselves  the  effects  of  his  just  indigna- 
tion ;  and  that  to  relieve  the  wants  of  tho^e  who  were  at  enmity  with  Heaven, 
or  to  attempt,  by  any  means,  to  mitigate  or  soften  down  chnstisements  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  be  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dictates 
[p.  49.]  both  of  reason  and  religion.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  obser- 
vance of  a  harsh  and  unfeeling  carriage  towards  their  unfortunate  fellow  mor- 
tals, they  imagined  themselves  to  be  actuated  by  motives  of  piety  and  a  love 
towards  God.  Again,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  for  men  who  conceived 
that  the  soul  would  not  survive  the  body,  and  that  all  those  who  should  be 
found  deserving  of  the  favor  of  Heaven  would  receive  their  reward  in  this  world, 
than  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  e^se  and  voluptuous  gratification  :  for  in 
vain  they  might  say,  would  God  lavish  on  his  favourites  riches  and  health,  or 
any  of  the  various  other  means  of  enjoyment,  if  he  did  not  intend  them  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  path  of  life  smooth  and  delightful.  Ac- 
cording to  their  view  of  things,  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  placed  by  the 
bounty  of  Divine  Providence  ^^ithin  our  reach,  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  rewards  which  God  bestows  on  the  just,  byway  of  remuneration 
for  the  difficulties  which  they  may  encounter  in  the  study  of  His  law.  Unless 
I  am  altogether  mistaken,  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  that  history  of  the  rich  man 
(whether  true  or  feigned,  matters  not)  which  is  recorded  in  St  Luke*s  Gospel, 
cap.  xvi.  V.  19.  hath  given  us  a  just  picture  of  the  manners  and  way  of  living  of 
the  Sadducees.    Divea  was  a  Jew,  for  he  calls  Abraham  his  father ;  but  he  w^ae 
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■either  a  Phariaee  nor  one  of  the  Essenes,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  him 
to  hive  been  a  Saddncee.  Indeed,  our  Saviour's  narrative  leaves  us  in  no  doubt 
i§  to  this  point ;  for  the  request  of  Dives  to  Abraham  is,  that  he  would  send 
Luaraa  to  his  brethren,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to  a  belief  in  the  soul's 
immortality,  and  in  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  during  his  life-time  he  had  imagined  that  the  soul  would 
pcri^  with  the  body,  and  had  treated  with  derision  the  doctrine  maintained  by 
the  Pharisees  respecting  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  future  state ;  and  that 
the  brethren  whom  he  had  left  behmd  entertained  similar  sentiments — senti- 
ments which  clearly  mark  them  as  the  votaries  of  that  impious  system  to  which 
the  Sadducees  were  devoted.  This  man  is  represented  as  having  amassed 
great  wealth.  His  riches  were  employed  in  obtaining  for  him  authority  and 
respect  amongst  the  people :  for  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  studiously 
drawn  towards  him,  by  the  splendour  and  costliness  of  his  apparel ;  and  he 
£ired  sumptuously  and  joyously  with  his  companions  every  day.  Lazarus,  a 
poor  wretch,  the  prey  of  misery  and  disease,  was  suffered  to  lie  languishing  at 
his  gate,  neglected  and  scorned,  as  a  being  hateful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and 
ande9«*rving  of  any  commisseration.  The  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
were  not  indeed  rejected  by  him ;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  seem  that  he  held 
them  in  respect  "  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  says  Abraham.  The 
Holy  Scriptures,  therefore,  it  appears,  were  in  the  hands  of  these  men ;  but 
they  would  not  allow  that  any  thing  contained  in  them  would  warrant  a  con- 
clusion that  the  souls  of  men  would  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and 
be  either  punished  or  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  the  deeds  done  in  the 
flesh.  The  authority,  therefore,  of  Christ  himself  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  the  greater  part  of  what  Josephus  has  handed  down  to  us  repeeting  the 
Sadducees.  It  was  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  directly  repugnant  to 
the  manners  and  opinions  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  than  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pharisees,  who  maintained  that  there  is  in  mankind  a  general  prone- 
ness  or  inclination  to  what  is  evil  and  vicious,  and  that  consequently  great 
allowances  ought  to  be  made  for  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  our  nature  : 
that  many  are  involved  in  misery,  not  so  much  through  their  own  fault,  as  in 
compliance  with  the  all-wise  arrangements  of  Divine  Providence,  which  frccl}' 
dispenses  both  good  and  evil  to  its  creatures,  according  to  its  will ;  whilst  the 
afflictions  and  sufferings  of  others  are  evidently  to  be  attributed  to  imprudence, 
to  ignorance,  to  accident,  or  perhaps  to  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  [p.  60.] 
wicked  men.  A  man's  fortune  or  circumstances  in  life,  therefore,  they  con- 
tended, could  in  no  wise  furnish  a  just  criterion  whereby  to  estimate  his  up- 
rightness or  depravity.  On  every  one  of  these  points,  the  Sadducees  differed 
from  them  iota  calo ;  insisting  that  man  is  endowed  with  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom of  will  to  do  either  good  or  evil,  without  being  under  the  least  controul 
whatever  from  any  impediment  either  external  or  internal ;  and  that  he  is  not 
driven  by  necessity,  or  inclined  by  natural  propensity,  to  either  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  happiness  of  mortals,  therefore,  being  thus  made  wholly  depen- 
dent on  themselves,  if  they  faU  to  attain  it,  it  must  be  entirely  through  their 
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.own  fault  At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  more  at  large  into 
the  subject,  or  to  relieve  it  altogether  from  the  obscurity  with  which  it  is  enve- 
loped ;  since  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Sadducees  might 
explain  and  recommend  their  system,  and  are  equally  unacquainted  with  their 
mode  of  reasoning,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of  their  opponents. 

XIII.  Division  of  the  Essenes.    The  Essenes  are  generally  di- 
vided by  the  learned  into  two  classes,  the  practical,  and  the  theo* 
retdcal.     This  arrangement  of  the  sect  is  founded  upon  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  Therapcutae,  concerning  whom  Philo  Juda3us  has 
left  us  a  distinct  little  treatise,  belonged  to  it.     To  this  opinion 
I  cannot  implicitly  subscribe,  since  it  has  no  other  support  on  its 
side  than  mere  probability ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  it  may  not  be  a  just  one.     Those  whom  they 
call  practical  Essenes  were  such  as  engaged  in  agriculture,  or 
practised  medicine,  or  any  of  the  other  arts,  and  did  not  estrange 
themselves  from  the  socieity  of  mankind.     The  term  theoretical 
they  apply  to  those  who,  renouncing  every  sort  of  bodily  occu- 
pation, devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  contem- 
plation ;  and  who,  to  avoid  pollution,  withdrew  themselves  from 
all  converse  with  men  of  a  different  persuasion.     The  practical 
Essenes  were  still  further  divided,  according  to  Josephus,  into 
two  branches :  the  one  being  characterized  by  a  life  of  celibacy, 
dedicated  to  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  children  of  oth- 
ers ;  whilst  the  other  thought  it  proper  to  marry,  not  with  a  view 
to  sensual  gratification,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
human  species.(*)   It  is  possible  that  these  might  not  be  the  only 
opinions  and  habits,  by  a  difference  in  regard  to  which  these  two 
classes  were  distinguished  from  each  other.     The  monks  of  Chris- 
tianity, a  description  of  men  that  first  appeared  in  Egj-pt,  seem 
to  have  taken  for  their  model  the  manners  and  scheme  of  life 
of  the  practical  Essenes :  indeed  the  account  given  us  by  Jose- 
phus of  the  latter  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  institutions 
and  habits  of  the  early  votaries  of  monachism,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  two  things  more  nearly  to  resemble  each  other. 
Those  solitary  characters,  who  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  hermits,  appear  to  have  copied  after  the  theoreti- 
[p.  51.]  cal  Essenes  or  Therapeutie. 

(1)  Josephus  deBeUo  Judaic,  lib  iL  cap.  viii.  sect.  13.  p.  166,  et  seq. 
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XTV.  Of  the  practical  Essenes.  The  practical  Esscnes  were  dis- 
tnbuted  in  the  cities,  and  throughout  the  countries  of  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt  Their  bond  of  association  embraced  not 
merely  a  community  of  tenets,  and  a  similarity  of  manners,  and 
particular  observances,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees  or  the  Saddu- 
cees;  but  extended  also  to  a  general  participation  of  houses, 
victuals,  and  every  sort  of  goods.  Their  demeanor  was  sober 
and  chaste ;  and  their  mode  of  life  was,  in  every  other  respect, 
made  subject  to  the  strictest  regulations,  and  put  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  governors,  whom  they  appointed  over  them- 
selves. The  whole  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  labour,  medita* 
tion,  and  prayer :  and  they  were  most  diligently  attentive  to  the 
calls  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  every  moral  duty.  Like  all 
other  Jews,  they  believed  in  the  unity  of  God :  but  from  some 
of  their  institutes,  it  appears  that  they  entertained  a  reverence 
for  the  sun ;  considering,  probably,  that  grand  luminary  as  a  de- 
ity of  an  inferior  order,  or  perhaps  regarding  him  as  the  visible 
image  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  souls  of  men  they  imagined  to 
have  fallen,  by  a  disastrous  fate,  from  the  regions  of  purity  and 
light  into  the  bodies  which  they  occupy;  during  their  stay  in 
which,  they  considered  them  to  be  confined  as  it  were  within  the 
walls  of  a  loathsome  dungeon.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  they 
would  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  although  it 
was  their  opinion  that  the  soul  would  be  rewarded  or  punished 
in  a  life  to  come,  according  to  its  deserts.  They  also  allowed 
themselves  but  little  bodily  nourishment  or  gratification,  fearing 
lest  the  immortal  spirit  might  be  thereby  encumbered  and  weighed 
down.  It  was,  moreover,  their  endeavour,  by  constant  medita- 
tion, to  withdraw  the  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  the  conta- 
gious influence  of  the  corrupt  mass  by  which  it  was  unhappily 
enveloped.  The  ceremonies  or  external  fi^rms,  enjoined  by  Mo- 
ses to  be  observed  in  the  worship  of  God,  were  utterly  disre- 
garded by  many  of  the  Essenes ;  it  being  their  opinion  that  the 
words  of  the  law  were  to  be  understood  in  a  mysterious  recondite 
sense,  and  not  according  to  their  literal  meaning.  Others  of  them, 
indeed,  conformed  so  far  as  to  offer  sacrifices ;  but  they  did  this  at 
home,  since  they  were  totally  averse  from  the  rites  which  it  was 
necessary  for  those  to  observe  who  made  their  offerings  in  the 
temple-O     Upon  the  whole,  I  should  think  it  no  improbable 
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conjecture,  that  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Essenes  arose 
out  of  an  endeavour  to  make  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion accord  with  some  tenets  which  they  had  imbibed  from  that 
system,  which  we  have  above  spoken  of  under  the  title  of  the 
oriental  philosophy. 

(1)  Philo,  in  his  book  Quod  omnis  Probus  Liber,  p.  457.  torn,  ii  opp.  edit 
Angelic,  denies  that  the  Essenes  offered  up  any  sacrifices.  Joseplms,  however, 
in  his  ATttiquitaies  Judaic,  lib.  xvilL  cap.  i. }  v.  p.  871,  snys,  that  they  did  not 
indeed  sacrifice  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the 
Jews  would  not  permit  them  do  so,  on  account  of  their  refusing  to  observe  the 
customary  national  ceremonies ;  but  that^  separately,  among  themselves,  they 
offered  up  victims  to  the  Supreme  Being  with  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 
The  learned  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  accounts  is  most  dcsen'- 
ing  of  credit  The  generality  of  them  lean  to  the  authority  of  Philo,  and  propose, 
either  by  an  emendation  of  the  words  of  Josephus,  or  by  giving  them  a  new  inter- 
pretation, to  make  him  say  much  the  same  thing  with  Philo ;  on  which  snb- 
ject  I  have  already  taken  occasion  to  make  some  remarks,  in  my  notes  to  Cud« 
worth's  Discourse  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the  Lords  Supper.  I  must 
[p.  52.]  confess  that  I  see  notliing  which  should  prevent  us  from  considering 
both  these  accounts  as  supported,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  real  fact.  For, 
dnce  it  appe^irs  that  the  Essenes  were  so  much  divided  in  opinion  respecting 
the  marriage  state,  as  that  some  of  them  utterly  disapproved  of  entering  into 
it,  whilst  others  freely  took  to  themselves  wives;  I  think  it  by  nome^ns  impoA- 
table  that  one  part  of  this  sect  might  be  wholly  averse  from  sacrifices  of  any 
kind,  and  consider  the  law  from  beginning  to  end  merely  in  the  light  of  an 
allegory  ;  wliilst  the  remaining  part,  thinking  that  the  words  of  the  law  ought  in 
some  sort  to  be  understood  according  to  their  literal  sense,  might  comply 
with  them  bo  far  as  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God,  although,  in  their  manner  of 
doing  so,  they  might  probably  have  a  regard  to  some  of  the  principles  which 
they  had  imbibed  from  a  different  source.  There  are,  however,  some  highly 
respectable  literar}'  characters,  to  whom  it  appears  altogether  incredible 
that  any  Jews,  who  believed  in  the  divine  original  of  the  Mosaic  law,  should 
have  dared  to  sacrifice  in  any  other  place  than  the  temple ;  and  who  conse- 
quently refuse  to  place  any  faith  in  what  Josephus  says  of  the  Essenes  having 
dcVne  so.  But  I  rather  think  that  I  am  furnished  with  the  means  of  making 
these  opponents  of  the  Jewish  historian  alter  their  opinion,  and  of  rendering  them 
willing  again  to  restore  to  him  whatever  they  may  have  detracted  from  his  credit 
and  authority.  The  fact  i?s  that  I  have  met  with  a  remarkable  passage  in  Por- 
phyry, the  Platonic  philosopher,  which  has  never,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  been 
noticed  by  any  one  who  has  treated  of  the  Essenes,  or  undertaken  to  illustrate 
Josephus ;  but  which  clearly  vindicates  the  account  of  that  historian  from  all 
suspicion  of  error,  and  tends  in  great  measure  to  remove  the  obscurity  which 
liangs  over  his  narrative.  Porphyry,  in  his  treatise  de  Abstineniia  a  Camibus 
Animaliumj  lib.  ii.  {  26.  p.  70.  assigns  a  distinguished  place  to  the  Essenesi 
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amongst  those  whom  he  commends  for  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  victims. 

Itlru  Z»^*7  fcflv  ']Wac(0i  i'tk  T«y  •{  d^X*^  ^uvlttf^  \rt  jtsti  vu?  ^»rh  o  3«9f^fltco{  {'mo- 

ir<M//l?0i  TMf  Tvd'IfTMf,  •AfiJttfVT^yTtf  /t  TAVTOt  ytfJlTO(,  «9tf  JtatT*  d(/T(5y  TOAV  /UlAi  u.*\ 

Tff.  Ksi  <r9T0  /^c59-i,  fv^fvevTtf  TJkf  dyjk  juiirov  r6r»  if/ii^ASt  xeti  xatTJk  frayrot  t^tov 
TCI  ;^^svet.  It*  f ixo^'ofoi  to  yif9S  "ovrtSi  vt^i  t7  d'l^v  /uty  dAXMXo/f  Xfltxffff-/,  tm^  ^i  iir/«- 
<rf{  Twf  «rj»wy  rruifr^t  tv  d'Uf^U? ,  BxItovtc^  oi;  ik;T&  ««)  i'lu  rCif  it;;^oif  d-i9ftXvTi7rTfl(. 
Proindc  Judsi  qui  Syriam  incolunt,  propter  primum  sacrificiorum  institutum, 
*^  modo  etiamnnm  animalia,  at  ait  Theophrastus,  sacrificant :  quo  si  nos  jubcrent 
iacerc,  a  rita  immolandi  deficcremus.  Non  enim  victimas  epulantur,  sed  eas 
mtegras  per  noctem  comburentes,  multo  melle  et  vino  iis  supcrfuso,  sacrificium 
ocyus  consumunt,  ne  qui  omnia  videt,  facinus  hoc  intueatur.  Hoc  autem  fuci- 
nnt,  diebus  inteijectis  jcjunantes,  et  per  totum  tempus,  tamquam  e  philosopho- 
rom  erant  genere,  de  numine  colloquuntur :  nocte  etiam  astra  contemplantur, 
ea  intuiti  et  preeibus  deum  invocantes.  It  is  true,  that  this  passage  docs  not 
refer  to  the  Essenes  by  name ;  and  it  may  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear  as  if 
Porphyry  and  Thcophrastus,  whom  he  quotes,  were  speaking  of  the  Jews  at 
large.  Bat  the  nature  of  the  account  itself  thus  given  of  them  places  it  beyond 
a  question,  that  it  was  meant  merely  of  some  Jewish  sect,  and  indeed  of  none 
other  than  the  sect  of  the  Essenes:  for  not  a  single  particular  of  what  is  thus 
related  can  be  reconciled  with  the  customary  practice  and  usages  of  the  Jews 
in  common ;  whereas  the  account  corresponds,  in  every  respect,  with  the  insti- 
tutions and  discipline  of  the  Essenes.  The  Jews  of  whom  it  speaks  were  phi- 
losof^ers ;  they  sacrificed  in  the  night ;  they  did  not  feast  on  the  things  ofiercd ; 
they  occupied  themselves  in  contemplating  the  stars ;  they  revered  the  [p.  63.] 
liun  ;  they  poured  out  honey  and  wine  on  their  sacrifices ;  they  consumed  the 
whole  of  what  was  offered  with  fire;  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  per- 
formanco  of  their  sacred  rights  by  an  abstinence  from  food.  Now  nothing 
could  be  more  foreign  than  all  these  things  were  from  the  religious  observances 
of  the  Jews  as  a  nation ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  precisely  accord  with 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Essenes.  The  fact  therefore  undoubtedly 
was,  as  Josephus  represents  it,  that  the  Essenes  did  not  bring  their  sacrifices 
to  the  temple,  but  offered  them  up  at  home.  It  is  also  easy  to  perceive  the  rea- 
sons on  account  of  which  the  Jewish  pontiff  and  priesthood  would  not  permit  them 
to  sacrifice  in  the  temple.  The  gifts,  indeed,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  send 
to  the  temple,  according  to  Josephus,  were  not  rejected,  neither  were  its  doors 
closed  against  them  personally ;  but  since  they  would  not,  in  their  sacrifices, 
follow  the  institutes  and  usages  of  their  forefathers,  but  introduced  rites  of  a 
novel  and  profane  nature,  permission  to  perform  them  in  the  temple  was  an 
indulgence  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  grant.  1.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  Jews  ({.  e.  who  were  such  in  reality,  and  according  to  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term)  were  accustomed  to  feast  solemnly  on  such  part  of  the  victims  as  re- 
mained after  sacrifice.  But  this  was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Esse- 
nes, who,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  oriental  philosophy,  considered  the 
tool  to  be  held  in  bondage  by  the  body ;  and  thinking  it  therefore  improper  to 
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add  more  than  was  neeessary  to  the  Btrength  of  the  latter,  nopported  it  mereljr 
by  a  small  quantity  of  meagre  food,  and  abstained  altogether  from  the  flesh  of 
animals.  2.  The  Jews  devoted  only  a  part  of  the  victim  to  the  fire ;  but  the 
Essenes  burnt  the  whole  of  it  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible.  3.  The 
Essenes  poured  out  upon  their  burnt  offerings  an  abundance  of  honey  and  wine ; 
a  practice  entirely  unknown  to  the  Jews.  The  honey  and  wine  were  no  doubt 
meant  as  visible  signs  of  certain  thoughts  or  reflections,  by  which  they  deemed 
it  proper  that  the  minds  of  those  who  were  assisting  at  the  sacrifice  should  be 
occupied.  4.  The  Jews  offered  up  their  sacrifices  in  the  day-time ;  but  the 
Essenes  during  the  night.  Porphyry  gives  us  to  understand  that  they  fixed  on 
the  night  time  for  performing  these  rights,  ^  lest  thb  ungracious  act  should 
meet  the  eyes  of  him  who  sees  every  thing.*'  This  usage  was  exactly  conform- 
able to  a  superstitious  notion  of  the  Essenes,  of  which  Josephus  has  taken 
notice.  He  who  sees  all  things,  and  to  whose  eyes  the  Essenes  were  unwil- 
ling that  their  sacrifices  should  be  exposed,  was  unquestionably  the  sun,  whom 
they  worshipped  as  the  deity.  But  neither  Porphyry  nor  Theophrastns  has  hit 
upon  the  true  reason  why  thb  preference  was  given  to  the  night  time  for  sacri- 
ficing. The  author,  who  assigns  the  above  reason  for  it,  appears  to  havo 
thought  that  the  Essenes  did  not  consider  sacrifice  as  a  thing  altogether  unlaw- 
ful in  itself,  but  yet  regarded  it  as  an  usage  by  no  means  pleasing  or  acceptable 
to  God ;  and  that  their  offerings  in  this  way  were  mode  rather  in  complisnco 
with  the  custom  of  their  country,  than  in  obedience  to  what  they  deemed  to  be 
his  will.  It  being  their  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  offering  of  sacrifice  was  an 
act  not  grateful  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  they  always  peiformed  their  sacred 
rites  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  whom,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  considered 
as  holding  the  place  of  the  Deity ;  being  naturally  desirous  to  avoid  doing  that 
which  they  imagined  was  not  pleasing  to  the  God  who  sees  every  thing,  so 
immediately  in  his  presence  as  it  must  be  during  the  day-time.  But  this  reason 
was  probably  framed  from  the  suggestions  of  the  writer^s  own  imagination,  or 
else  drawn  from  the  principles  of  the  more  recent  Platonic  philosophy,  since  it 
could  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  a  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ei»se- 
nes.  It  appears  from  Josephus,  that  the  Essenes  believed  the  night  to  be  a 
more  sacred  season  than  the  day,  and  were,  therefore,  accustomed  to  perform 
all  those  rites  and  services  with  which  they  imagined  it  behoved  them  to  wor- 
ship the  Deity,  before  the  oppeoranee  of  the  dawn.  Tliroughout  the  day  they 
conceived  themselves  at  liberty  to  discourse  of  the  business  and  concerns  of 
this  life ;  but  during  the  night  they  permitted  themselves  to  converse  only  on 
subjects  of  a  sacred  and  divine  nature.  The  chief  part  of  the  night  was  spent 
in  contemplation ;  but  before  the  approach  of  dawn  they  recited  their  prayers 
and  hymns.  The  day  they  devoted  to  labor.  The  circumstance,  therefore,  of 
their  sacrificing  in  the  night  time^  instead  of  warranting  the  conclusion  which 
[p.  64.]  Porphyry  would  draw  from  it,  serves  rather  to  prove  that  they  consi- 
dered the  offering  up  of  victims  as  an  usage  of  the  most  sacred  nature,  and  as 
constituting  a  necessary  part  of  divine  worship.  The  rule  which  the  Essenea 
thus  prescribed  to  themselves,  of  reserving  the  night  for  the  perfornmnce  of 
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Mr  divine  riteii,  and  confining  themselves  wholly  to  secular  afiairs  during  the 
dty,  appears  to  liave  excited  some  astonbhment  amongst  several  of  the  learned, 
who  consider  it  as  in  no  wise  supported  by  reason.  But  if  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself,  I  could,  without  any  very  great  pains,  demonstrate  that 
this  reverence  for  the  night  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  ancient  ori- 
ental doctrines,  or  that  system  which  comes  more  particularly  under  the  deno- 
mination of  the  Egyptian  philosophy.  Many  of  the  oriental  nations  appear, 
from  the  earliest  times,  to  have  considered  the  night  not  only  as  having  a  claim 
to  onr  preference  beyond  the  day  on  the  score  of  antiquity,  but  also  as  being 
more  dignified  and  sacred.  Indeed,  they  carried  their  veneration  for  the  night 
»  UlTj  as  almost  to  place  it  on  a  footing  with  the  Deity  himself.  See  the  par- 
tienlars  which  have,  with  much  diligence  and  care,  been  collected  by  the  emi- 
nently learned  Paul  Ernest  Jablonsky,  on  the  subject  of  the  night,  and  of  the 
veneration  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Greeks,  Phcenicians,  and  Egyptians,  in 
las  Pantheon  JEgypiiarum,  lib.  L  cap.  i. }  7,  et  seq.  p.  10,  et  seq.  It  seems  indeed 
extremely  probable  that  the  Essenes  might  consider  the  night  as  having  some 
resemblance  to  that  vast  unbounded  space  in  which,  previously  to  the  existence 
of  the  world,  of  the  sun,  and  of  time,  the  Deity,  accompanied  only  by  such 
natures  as  were  generated  of  himself,  had  from  all  eternity  reigned  in  consum- 
Date  bliss  and  glory.  6.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Essenes  to  continue  their 
ttcrifices  for  several  successive  nights.  The  whole  season  during  which  these 
observances  lasted,  was  deemed  particularly  sacred.  They  renounced,  for  the 
time,  their  usual  occupations,  and  employed  each  intervening  day  in  subduing 
the  body  by  fasting,  so  that  it  might  not  impede  the  vigor  and  operations  of 
tiie  mind.  The  nights  were  passed  in  contemplating  the  stars,  which,  without 
doubt,  they  believed  to  be  animated  and  filled  with  a  divine  spirit.  Differing, 
therefore,  so  essentinlly  as  the  Essenes  did  in  all  these  particulars  from  the 
Jewish  discipline  and  law,  it  can  afford  matter  for  surprise  to  no  one  tJiat  the 
priests  should  not  have  permitted  them  to  offer  their  sacrifices  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 


XV.  Of  the  theoretical  Essenes,  or  Therapentn.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  practical  Essenes  were  very  much  addicted  to  super- 
stition, society  derived  no  inconsiderable  benefit  from  their  la- 
bour, and  the  strictness  of  their  morals.  Those  of  the  theoreti- 
cal class,  however,  or  the  Therapeutae  of  Philo,  seem  to  have  set 
scarcely  any  bounds  whatever  to  their  silly  extravagance.  Al- 
though they  professed  themselves  to  be  Jews,  and  were  desirous 
to  be  considered  as  the  disciples  of  Moses,  they  were  yet,  if  we 
except  the  name,  and  some  few  trifling  observances,  entirely 
strangers  to  the  Mosaic  discipline.(*)  Renouncing  every  sort  of 
employment,  and  all  worldly  goods,  they  withdrew  themselves 
into  solitary  places,  and  there,  distributed  about  in  separate  cellsi 
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pudskH.1  the  remnant  of  their  days  without  engaging  in  any  kind 
of  UkUIv  labour,  and  neither  offering  sacrifices,  nor  observing 
anv  other  external  form  of  religious  worship.  In  thLs  state  of 
sivliuiiou  from  the  world  and  its  concerns,  they  made  it  a  point 
u>  i\\luco  and  keep  the  body  low,  by  allowing  it  nothing  beyond 
I  ho  iiuxst  slender  subsistance,  and,  as  fax  as  possible,  to  draw  away 
luul  iliscngago  the  soul  from  it  by  perpetual  contemplation ;  so 
ihat  the  immortal  spirit  might,  in  defiance  of  its  corporeal  im- 
prisinimeut,  be  kept  constantly  aspiring  after  its  native  liberty 
aiul  light,  and  be  prepared,  immediately  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
U>dy,  to  re-ascend  to  those  celestial  regions  from  whence  it  ori- 
ginally sj)rang.  Conformably  to  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  the 
Tlu'raiKHitio  were  accustomed  to  hold  a  solemn  assembly  every 
si'viMith  day.  On  these  occasions,  after  hearing  a  sermon  fjx)m 
[p.  oo.J  their  pra^fect,  and  offering  up  their  prayers,  it  was  usual 
ior  them  to  feast  together, — if  men  can  in  any  wise  be  said  to 
liave  feasted,  whose  repast  consisted  merely  of  salt  and  bread  and 
water.  This  sort  of  refection  was  followed  by  a  sacred  dance, 
which  was  continued  throughout  the  whole  night  until  the  ap- 
pi*arauce  of  the  dawn.  At  first,  the  men  and  the  women  danced 
ill  two  separate  parties ;  but  at  length,  their  minds,  according  to 
their  own  account,  kindling  with  a  sort  of  divine  ecstacy,  the 
two  companies  joined  in  one,  mutually  striving,  by  various  shouts 
and  songs  of  the  most  vehement  kind,  accompanied  with  the 
most  extravagant  motions  and  gesticulations  of  the  body,  to 
manifest  the  fervid  glow  of  that  divine  love  with  which  they 
were  inflamed.  To  so  great  an  extent  of  folly  may  men  be  led, 
in  e<>ns(»quence  of  their  entertaining  erroneous  principles  respect- 
ing the  Deity  and  the  origin  of  the  human  soul  I 

(I)  On  thiH  Rubject  I  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  consider  the  Thera- 
iiiMitii«  (if  IMiilo  to  have  been  Jews  both  by  birth  and  by  name,  although  they 
iimtorliilly  (lifft^rfd  from  the  bulk  of  that  people  in  their  sentiments,  their  insti- 
iMlloiiH,  nnd  their  manners  For  Philo,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  every 
tuftiiumtlon  that  wo  have  respecting  the  Therapeutas,  and  who  was  himself  a 
J«tw,  «^\pr««NNly  callH  them  Jews,  and  the  disciples  of  Moses ;  and  in  addition  to 
lUits  thoro  iim  to  be  perceived  in  their  customs  and  manners  several  peculiari- 
IUi«  ^hirli  Mivoiir  strongly  of  the  Jewish  discipline:  and  tin's  opinion,  from  the 
hdviiK^^^  **^  ^*"*  arguments  by  which  it  may  be  supported,  is,  I  am  convinced, 
\|4U\  isuliiiiig  ground.  There  are,  however,  even  at  this  day,  not  a  few  amongst 
|K«^  UuiriitHi  wiio  will  not  yield  their  assent  to  it ;  but  I  rather  suspect  that  their 
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KTvpies  and  backwardness  to  be  convinced  may  rather  be  attributed  to  preju- 
<)i««  or  party  attachment,  than  to  nny  arguments  by  wliich  Uie  opinion  can  be 
opposed.    In  the  first  place,  several  of  the  dependents  on  the  papal  hierarchy, 
aod  also  some  English  writers,  persist  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  ancient 
opinion  of  Enaebius,  who  thought  that  the  Therapeutae  must  have  been  Christians; 
and  would  £un  avail  themselves  of  this  as  a  proof  that  the  monastic  mode  of 
life  was  originated  in  Egypt  amongst  the  first  institutions  of  Chrbtianity. 
Biimaxd  de  Montfaucon,  a  most  learned  brother  of  the  Benedictine  order,  having 
in  the  notes  to  his  French  translation  of  Philo's  treatise,  de  Vita  contemplcUiva 
pobHshed  at  Paris,  1709,  in  8vo.  undertaken  to  support  this  opinion,  it  involved 
him  in  a  controversy  with  Jo.  Bouhier,  at  that  time  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Kjon.    The  latter,  a  man  equalled  but  by  few  in  point  of  ingenuity  and  literary 
attainments,  endeavoured,  with  great  strength  of  argument,  to  prove  that  the 
ThefmpeutflB  were  not  Christians ;  but  the  monk  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his 
pOiiition :  perceiving  plainly  that  in  yielding  to  his  antagonist  on  this  occacion, 
he  should  abandon  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  himself  and  his  fra- 
ternity, in  establishing  the  antiquity  of  monachism.    The  contest  between  these 
two  eminent  scholars  was  carried  on  amicably ;  and  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  was  collected  into  an  octavo  volume,  and  published 
at  Paris,  in  1712,  with  this  title,  Lettres  pour  et  corUre  sur  la  fameuse  Question^ 
si  les solitaires  appellez  Therapeuies  dorU  aparle  PhilonleJutf,  eloient  Chretiens,  A 
book  of  some  size,  in  answer  toMontfaucon  on  this  subject,  was  likewise  written 
by  Gisbert  Cuper,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  his  Letters,  published  by 
Bayer  p.  63,  64.  70.  239.  241.  260.     See  also  Reiraari  Vila  Fabricii,  [p.  66.] 
p.  243,  et.  seq. ;  but  it  was  never  published.    Whilst  there  shall  be  monks  in 
the  world,  there  will  not  be  wanting  men,  who,  in  spite  of  the  most  forcible 
arguments  to  the  contrary,  will  persist  in  assigning  to  the  Theraputae  a  place 
amongst  the  earliest  Christians ;  as  is  plain  from  the  recent  example  which  we 
have  had  in  Mich,  le  Quicn,  a  brother  of  the  Dominican  order,  who,  although 
a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity  and  learning,  has  not  hesitated  to  maintain 
{Orient.  Christian,  tom.  ii.  p.  332.)  that  the  Therapeuta)  were  of  his  fraternity 
The  attempt  w  awkwardly  made,  and  ill  supported ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
good  man  was  willing  to  subject  himself  to  every  sort  of  contempt,  rather  than 
renounce  the  satisfaction  which  he  and  his  brethren  derived  from  their  rela- 
tionship to  these  ancient  Ascetics.     So  much  the  more  praise,  however,  is  due 
to  Joseph  August.  Orsi,  a  copious  and  elegant  writer,  belonging  to  the  same 
order  of  monks,  but  who  has  had  the  courage,  even  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself, 
to  contend  that  the  Therepeutae  have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  as 
Christians.     See  the  Ecclesiastical  History  written  by  him  in  It-alian,  vol.  i. 
p.  77.     Amongst  the  English,  Mangey,  the  editor  of  Philo,  has  prevailed  on 
himself,  (though  confessedly  with  reluctance,  and  under  the  apprehension  of 
exciting  ill  will,)  to  espouse  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  to  that  which  is 
the  favorite  one  of  his  church.    With  the  assistance  of  chronological  calcula- 
tion,  he  clearly  demonstrates  that,  at  the  time  when  Philo  wrote  his  accc  unt  of 
the  Tlierapeutae,  Christianity  had  not  found  its  way  into  Egypt.     Prafat.  in 
Opera  Philonis,  p.  111.     See  also  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  471. 
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In  the  next  place,  there  are  some  distinguished  literary  characters,  thoagfa 
eomporativcly  but  few,  who  will  not  admit  that  the  Therapeutn  were  either 
Jews  or  Christians.  The  learned  Jo.  Joach.  Langius  published  at  Hall,  in  1721, 
two  dissertations  de  TherapetUis  in  JEgypto  ei  Esuaisy  in  which  he  endeavoun 
to  make  it  appear  that  these  Ascetics  were  a  Gentile  philosophic  sect,  who  had 
interwoven  with  their  system  of  discipline  some  few  particulars  drawn  from  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.  But  the  difference  between  this  opinion  and  that  of  those 
who  conceive  the  Thcrapcutae  to  have  been  Jews,  is  not  so  great  as  the  learned 
author  seems  to  liave  imagined :  for,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  diad* 
pline  of  this  sect  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  part  from  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  partly  from  some  species  of  philosophy ;  and  exactly  in  this  light  is  the 
system  of  the  Thcrapeutse  regarded  by  all  those  who  contend  that  they  were 
Jews.  These  dissertations,  therefore,  have  nothing  in  them  of  novelty,  unless 
it  be  the  author's  refusal  to  assent  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Therapeuta 
were  Jews.  On  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion, although  it  might  be  very  easily  shown  that  the  opinion  of  this  learned 
writer  is  destitute  of  every  kind  of  support;  whilst  many  chcumstances  offer 
themselves  in  favor  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Therapeuta  were  Jews,  and 
that,  not  merely  so  far  as  regarded  certain  institutions  and  tenets,  but  really  and 
strictly  such  by  birth  and  descent  Still  further  removed  from  the  commonly 
received  opinion  is  that  of  Paul.  Ernest.  Jablonsky,  a  man  eminent  for  his 
curious  and  recondite  learning,  who,  in  a  treatise  written  professedly  on  the 
subject,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  TherapeutsB  were  priests  of  Egypt, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the  stars,  and  those  other  sci- 
ences accounted  sacred  in  that  country ;  in  fact,  that  they  were  the  same  with 
those  whom  Democritus,  as  cited  by  Clement,  calls  Arpedonapttc,  The  outlines 
of  his  undertaking  may  be  seen  in  his  Letters  to  Matur.  Veissiere  la  Croze,  tom. 
L  p.  178,  et  seq. ;  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  ere  the  work  itself  is  given  to 
the  public.  As  far  as  I  am  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  matter, 
[p.  57.]  the  learned  author  will  have  to  encounter  many  obstacles  of  no  small 
consequence,  and  particularly,  amongst  other  things,  that  part  of  Philo*s  account 
which  represents  the  Therapeutse  as  not  confined  merely  to  Egypt,  but  as 
having  established  themselves  in  various  other  countries.  In  truth,  he  will  have  a 
vast  deal  to  teach  us,  of  which  we  are  as  yet  completely  ignorant,  before  we 
can  be  brought  to  consider  the  Thcrapeuts  as  having  been  the  priests  or  minis- 
ters of  the  Egyptian  deities. 

XVI.  The  moral  doctrine  of  these  sects.     Neither  of  these  sectS, 

into  which  the  Jewisli  people  were  divided,  can  be  considered 
as  having  the  least  contributed  towards  promoting  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  genuine  piety.  The  Pharisees,  as  was  frequently 
objected  to  them  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  paid  no  regard  what- 
ever to  inward  purity  or  sanctity  of  mind,  but  studied  merely  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  towards  them,  by  an  ostenta- 
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tious  solemnity  of  carriage,  and  the  most  specious  external  pa- 
rade of  piety  and  brotherly  love.  They  were  also  continually 
straining  and  perverting  the  most  grand  and  important  precepts 
of  the  divine  law ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they  enforced  an  un- 
reserved obedience  to  ordinances  which  were  merely  the  institu- 
tions of  men.  Matth.  xv.  9.  xxiii.  13.  &c.  The  Sadducees  con- 
sidered all  those  as  righteous  who  strictly  conformed  themselves 
to  the  observances  prescribed  by  Moses,  and  did  no  injury  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  &om  whom  they  had  received  none.  Since  their  te- 
nets forbade  men  to  look  forward  to  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  placed  the  whole  happiness  of  man  in  riches 
and  sensual  gratification,  they  naturally  tended  to  generate  and 
encourage  an  inordinate  cupidity  of  wealth,  a  brutal  insensibility 
to  the  calls  of  compassion,  and  a  variety  of  other  vices  equally 
pernicious  and  degrading  to  the  human  mind.  The  Essencs  la- 
boured under  the  influence  of  a  vain  and  depressing  superstition ; 
80  that,  whilst  they  were  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  demands 
of  justice  and  equity  in  regard  to  others,  they  appear  to  have  al- 
together overlooked  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  themselves. 
The  Therapeutae  were  a  race  who  resigned  themselves  wholly  to 
the  dictates  of  the  most  egregious  fanaticism  and  folly.  They 
would  engage  in  no  sort  of  business  or  employment  on  their  own 
account,  neither  would  they  be  instrumental  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  others.  In  a  word,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
themselves  as  released  from  every  bond  by  which  human  soci- 
ety is  held  together,  and  at  liberty  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
nearly  every  principle  of  moral  discipline.(*) 

(1)  See  what  is  said  by  Barbeyrac,  in  the  Preface  to  his  French  translation 
of  Pnffendorf  *8  Jus  Nalurtz  et  Gentium,  \  vii.  p.  xxv. 

XVil.  I-iTCS  of  the  people  dissolate  and  perverse.     Owing  to  the 

various  causes  which  we  have  thus  enumerated,  the  great  mass 
of  the  Jewish  people  were,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  sunk  in 
the  most  profound  ignorance  as  to  divine  matters ;  and  the  na- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  devoted  to  a  flagitious  and  dissolute 
course  of  life.  That  such  was  the  miserable  state  of  de-  [p.  58.] 
gradation  into  which  this  highly  favoured  race  had  fallen,  is  in- 
oontestibly  proved  by  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  the 
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discourses  which  he  condescended  to  address  to  them :  and  it 
in  allusion  thereto  that  he  compares  the  teachers  of  the  people  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  witk 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves ;  Matt.  xv.  11 
John,  ix.  39 ;  and  the  multitude  to  a  flock  of  lost  sheep,  wander 
ing  without  a  shepherd.     Matt.  x.  6,  xv.  24. 

XYIII.  The  oriental  philosophy  adopted  by  many  oF  the  Jews*    T? 

all  the  sources  of  error  and  corruption  above  pointed  out,  ire 
have  still  further  to  add,  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appcaranoe. 
many  of  the  Jews  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  oriental 
philosophy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  were  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  a  recondite  sort  of  learning  derived  from 
thence,  to  which  they  gave  the  nam^  of  cabbala,  and  which  they 
considered  as  of  great  authority ;  attributing  to  it,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  superiority  over  the  plain  and  simple  system  of  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Moses.  Abundant  proof  of  this  might  be 
adduced  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  from 
the  early  liistory  of  Christianity.(*)  But  to  pass  over  otlier  facts 
which  might  be  noticed,  it  is  certain  that  the  founders  of  several 
of  the  Gnostic  sect8,  all  of  whom,  we  know,  were  studious  to 
make  the  Christian  religion  accommodate  itself  to  the  principle? 
of  the  ancient  oriental  j)hilosophy,  had  been  originally  Jews,  and 
exhibited  in  their  tenets  a  strange  mixture  of  the  doctrines  d 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Zoroaster.  This  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  many  of  the  Jews  were,  in  no  small  degree,  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Chaldivans.  Such  of  them 
as  had  adopted  these  irrational  principles  would  not  admit  that 
the  world  was  created  by  God,  but  substituted,  in  the  place  of 
the  Deity,  a  celestial  genius  endowed  with  vast  powers ;  from 
whom,  also,  they  maintained  that  Moses  had  hisjcommission,  and 
the  Jewish  law  its  origin.  To  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or  de- 
liverer promised  by  (rod  to  their  fathers,  they  looked  forward 
with  hope ;  expecting  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the  being  whom  they  thus  regarded  as  the  maker  and  ruler 
of  the  w(jrl(l.  Their  notions,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
the  al)olition  of  the  ceremonial  law  by  the  coming  of  Christj 
were  certainly  more  correct  than  those  of  the  Jews  in  common. 
But  their  hopes  in  this  respect  redounded  but  little  to  their  crediti 
since  they  were  founded  on  a  most  grievous  error,  and  were  no 
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oompanied  with  many  strange  and  unwarrantable  conceits,  not 
less  repugnant  to  right  reason  than  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

(1)  See  wimt  has  been  collected  on  this  subject  by  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfius,  in 
his  Biblioth.  Ebraic.  vol.  ii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  L  }  ix.  p.  206. 

XIX.  The  Samaritans.  The  Samaritans,  who  perform-  [p.  59.] 
cd  their  sacred  rites  on  mount  Garizim,  were  involved  in  the  same 
calamities  which  befel  the  Jewish  people,  and  were  no  less  for^vard 
than  the  Jews  in  adding,  to  their  other  afflictions,  the  numerous 
evils  produced  by  factions  and  intestine  tumults.  They  were  not, 
however,  divided  into  so  many  religious  sects ;  although  the  in- 
stances of  Dositheus,  Menander,  and  Simon  Magus,  plainly  prove 
that  there  were  not  wanting  amongst  them  some  who  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  lust  of  novelty,  and  sullied  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  by  incorporating  with  it  many  of  the  principles  of  ori- 
entalism.(')  Many  things  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Jews  respecting  the  public  religion  of  these  people,  on  which, 
however,  we  cannot  place  much  reliance,  since  they  were  un- 
questionably dictated  by  a  spirit  of  invidious  malignity.  But 
since  Christ  himself  attributes  to  the  Samaritans  a  great  degree 
of  ignorance  respecting  God,  and  things  of  a  divine  nature,  John, 
iv.  22,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  their  tenets  the  truth  was 
much  debased  by  superstition,  and  the  light  in  no  small  danger 
of  being  overpowered  by  obscurity ;  and  that  their  religion  was 
much  more  contaminated  by  error  than  that  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  one  thing  only  can  they  be  said  to  have  shown  themselves 
superior  to  the  Jews,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  or 
conceal  the  many  imperfections  of  their  religion,  but  frankly  ac- 
knowledged its  defects,  and  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  time 
when  the  Messiah  (whose  advent  they  expected  in  common  with 
the  Jewish  nation)  would  communicate  to  them  that  larger  measure 
of  spiritual  instruction,  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need.O 

(1)  The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  Samaritans  are  pointed  out 
by  Jo.  Gottlob.  Carpzovius,  in  his  Critic.  Sacr.  Vet.  Test,  part  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  585. 

(2)  John,  iv.  25.  That  the  sentiments  of  the  woman  who  conversed  at  the 
well  with  Christ  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Samaritans  in  jifcncral  will 
not  admit  of  a  doubt:  for  from  whence  could  a  common  person  like  her  have 
obtained  the  information  she  discovers  on  several  points  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
vnless  from  popular  traditions  current  amongst  those  of  her  own  nation.  These 
pentiments  then  furnish  us  with  a  strong  argument  in  answer  to  the  English 
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discourses  which  he  condescended  to  address  to  them :  and  it  was 
in  allusion  thereto  that  he  compares  the  teachers  of  the  people  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves;  Matt.  xv.  14. 
John,  ix.  39 ;  and  the  multitude  to  a  flock  of  lost  sheep,  wander- 
ing without  a  shepherd.     Matt.  x.  6,  xv.  24. 

XYIII.  The  oriental  philosophy  adopted  by  many  of  the  Jews*     To 

all  the  sources  of  error  and  corruption  above  pointed  out,  we 
have  still  further  to  add,  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance, 
many  of  the  Jews  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  oriental 
philosophy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  were  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  a  recondite  sort  of  learning  derived  from 
thence,  to  which  they  gave  the  nam^  of  cabbala,  and  which  they 
considered  as  of  great  authority ;  attributing  to  it,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  superiority  over  the  plain  and  simple  system  of  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Moses.  Abundant  proof  of  this  might  be 
adduced  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  from 
the  early  history  of  Christianity.(*)  But  to  pass  over  other  facts 
which  might  be  noticed,  it  is  certain  that  the  founders  of  several 
of  the  Gnostic  sects,  all  of  whom,  we  know,  were  studious  to 
make  the  Christian  religion  accommodate  itself  to  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  oriental  philosophy,  had  been  originally  Jews,  and 
exhibited  in  their  tenets  a  strange  mixture  of  the  doctrines  of 
Moses,  ChrLst,  and  Zorojustcr.  This  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  many  of  the  Jews  were,  in  no  small  degree,  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Chaldaeans.  Such  of  them 
as  had  adopted  these  irrational  principles  would  not  admit  that 
the  world  was  created  by  God,  but  substituted,  in  the  place  of 
the  Deity,  a  celestial  genius  endowed  with  vast  powers ;  from 
whom,  also,  they  maintained  that  Moses  had  his  commission,  and 
the  JewLsh  law  its  origin.  To  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or  de- 
liverer promised  by  God  to  their  fathers,  they  looked  forward 
with  hope ;  expecting  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the  being  whom  they  thus  regarded  as  the  maker  and  ruler 
■of  the  world.  Their  notions,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law  by  the  coming  of  Christy 
were  certainly  more  correct  than  those  of  the  Jews  in  common. 
But  their  hopes  in  this  respect  redounded  but  little  to  their  credit^ 
since  they  were  founded  on  a  most  grievous  error,  and  were  ao* 
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oompanied  with  many  strange  and  unwarrantable  3onceits,  not 
leas  repugnant  to  right  reason  than  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

(1)  See  what  has  been  collected  on  this  subject  by  Jo.  ChrUt  Wolfius,  in 
Us  BiiUoih,  Ebraic,  voL  iL  lib.  viL  ca{i.  L  }  iz.  p.  206. 

XIX.  The  Samaritans*  The  Samaritans,  who  perform-  [p.  59.] 
cd  their  sacred  rites  on  mount  Garizim,  were  involved  in  the  same 
oalamities  which  befel  the  Jewish  people,  and  were  no  less  forward 
than  the  Jews  in  adding,  to  their  other  afflictions,  the  numerous 
evils  produced  by  &ctions  and  intestine  tumults.  They  were  not, 
however,  divided  into  so  many  religious  sects ;  although  the  in- 
stances of  Dositheus,  Menander,  and  Simon  Magus,  plainly  prove 
that  there  were  not  wanting  amongst  them  some  who  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  lust  of  novelty,  and  sullied  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  by  incorporating  with  it  many  of  the  principles  of  ori- 
entalism.(*)  Many  things  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Jews  respecting  the  public  religion  of  these  people,  on  which, 
however,  we  cannot  place  much  reliance,  since  tiiey  were  un- 
questionably dictated  by  a  spirit  of  invidious  malignity.  But 
since  Christ  himself  attributes  to  the  Samaritans  a  great  degree 
of  ignorance  respecting  Gbd,  and  things  of  a  divine  nature,  John, 
iv.  22,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  their  tenets  the  truth  was 
much  debased  by  superstition,  and  the  light  in  no  small  danger 
of  being  overpowered  by  obscurity ;  and  that  their  religion  was 
much  more  contaminated  by  error  than  that  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  one  thing  only  can  they  be  said  to  have  shown  themselves 
superior  to  the  Jews,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  or 
conceal  the  many  imperfections  of  their  religion,  but  frankly  ac- 
knowledged its  defects,  and  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  time 
when  the  Messiah  (whose  advent  they  expected  in  common  with 
the  Jewish  nation)  would  communicate  to  them  that  larger  measure 
of  spiritual  instruction,  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need.O 

(1)  The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  Samaritans  are  pointed  ont 
by  Jo.  Gottlob.  Carpzovius,  in  his  Critic.  Sacr.  Vet.  Test,  part  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  685. 

(2)  John,  iv.  25.  That  the  sentiments  of  the  woman  who  conversed  at  the 
well  with  Christ  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Samaritans  in  pfcneral  will 
not  admit  of  a  doubt:  for  from  whence  could  a  common  person  like  her  have 
obtained  the  information  she  discovers  on  several  points  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
mnleas  from  popular  traditions  current  amongst  those  of  her  own  nation.  These 
pentiments  then  fumiah  ub  with  a  strong  argument  in  answer  to  the  English 
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discourses  whicli  he  condescjended  to  address  to  them :  and  it  was 
ill  allusion  thereto  that  he  compares  the  teachers  of  the  people  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves;  Matt.  xv.  14. 
John,  ix.  39 ;  and  the  multitude  to  a  flock  of  lost  sheep,  wander- 
ing without  a  shepherd.     Matt  x.  6,  xv.  24. 

XVIII.  The  oriental  philosophy  adopted  by  many  of  the  Jews*    To 

all  the  sources  of  error  and  corruption  above  pointed  out,  we 
have  still  further  to  add,  that,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance, 
many  of  the  Jews  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  oriental 
philosophy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  were  much 
addicted  to  the  study  of  a  recondite  sort  of  learning  derived  from 
thence,  to  which  they  gave  the  namp  of  cabbala,  and  which  they 
considered  as  of  great  authority ;  attributing  to  it,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  superiority  over  the  plain  and  simple  system  of  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Moses.  Abundant  proof  of  this  might  be 
adduced  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  from 
the  early  history  of  Christianity.(*)  But  to  pass  over  other  facts 
which  might  be  noticed,  it  is  certain  that  the  founders  of  several 
of  the  Gnostic  sects,  all  of  whom,  we  know,  were  studious  to 
make  the  Christian  religion  accommodate  itself  to  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  oriental  philosophy,  had  been  originally  Jews,  and 
exhibited  in  their  tenets  a  strange  mixture  of  the  doctrines  of 
Moses,  Christ,  and  Zoroaster.  This  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  many  of  the  Jews  were,  in  no  small  degree,  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  Persians  and  Chaldapans.  Such  of  them 
as  had  adopted  these  irrational  principles  would  not  admit  that 
the  world  was  created  by  God,  but  substituted,  in  the  place  of 
the  Deity,  a  celestial  genius  endowed  with  vast  powers ;  from 
whom,  also,  they  maintained  that  Moses  had  his  jcommL<«ion,  and 
the  Jewish  law  its  origin.  To  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  or  de- 
liverer promised  by  God  to  their  fathers,  they  looked  forward 
with  hope ;  expecting  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  dominion 
of  the  being  whom  they  thus  regarded  as  the  maker  and  ruler 
■of  the  world.  Their  notions,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  related  to 
the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law  by  the  coming  of  Christ| 
were  certainly  more  correct  than  those  of  the  Jews  in  common. 
But  their  hopes  in  this  respect  redounded  but  little  to  their  credit^ 
since  they  were  founded  on  a  most  grievous  error,  and  were  ao* 
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oompanied  with  many  strange  and  unwarrantable  sonceits,  not 
less  repugnant  to  right  reason  than  to  the  Jewish  religion. 

(1)  See  what  has  been  collected  on  this  subject  by  Jo.  Christ.  Wolfius,  in 
kis  BibiioUu  Ebraic,  vol.  ii.  lib.  viL  cap.  L  }  ix.  p.  206. 

XIX.  The  Samaritans.  The  Samaritans,  who  perform-  [p.  59.] 
cd  their  sacred  rites  on  mount  Garizim,  were  involved  in  the  same 
calamities  which  befel  the  Jewish  people,  and  were  no  less  forward 
than  the  Jews  in  adding,  to  their  other  afflictions,  the  numerous 
evils  produced  by  factions  and  intestine  tumults.  They  were  not, 
however,  divided  into  so  many  religious  sects ;  although  the  in- 
Btances  of  Dositheus,  Menander,  and  Simon  Magus,  plainly  prove 
that  there  were  not  wanting  amongst  them  some  who  were  car- 
ried away  by  the  lust  of  novelty,  and  sullied  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  by  incorporating  with  it  many  of  the  principles  of  ori- 
entalism.(*)  Many  things  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Jews  respecting  the  pubUc  religion  of  these  people,  on  which, 
however,  we  cannot  place  much  reliance,  since  they  were  un- 
questionably dictated  by  a  spirit  of  invidious  malignity.  But 
since  Christ  himself  attributes  to  the  Samaritans  a  great  degree 
of  ignorance  respecting  God,  and  things  of  a  divine  nature,  John, 
iv.  22,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  their  tenets  the  truth  was 
much  debased  by  superstition,  and  the  light  in  no  small  danger 
of  being  overpowered  by  obscurity ;  and  that  their  religion  was 
much  more  contaminated  by  error  than  that  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  one  thing  only  can  they  be  said  to  have  shown  themselves 
superior  to  the  Jews,  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  or 
conceal  the  many  imperfections  of  their  religion,  but  frankly  ac- 
knowledged its  defects,  and  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  time 
when  the  Messiah  (whose  advent  they  expected  in  common  with 
the  Jewish  nation)  would  communicate  to  them  that  larger  measure 
of  spiritual  instruction,  of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need.O 

(1)  The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  Samaritans  are  pointed  out 
by  Jo.  Gottlob.  Carpzovius,  in  his  Critic.  Sacr,  Vet,  Test,  part  ii.  cap.  iv.  p.  685. 

(2)  Jobn,  iv.  25.  That  the  sentiments  of  the  woman  who  conversed  at  the 
well  with  Christ  were  the  same  with  those  of  the  Samaritans  in  general  will 
not  admit  of  a  doubt:  for  from  whence  could  a  common  person  like  her  have 
obtained  the  information  she  discovers  on  several  points  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
inleas  from  popular  traditions  current  amongst  those  of  her  own  nation.  These 
fentimenta  then  famish  us  with  a  strong  argument  in  answer  to  the  English 
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writer  Ant  Collins,  and  others,  who  contend  that  tlie  more  ancieLt  Hebrews 
entertained  no  expectation  of  a  Messiah ;  but  that  this  hope  first  sprung  ap 
amongst  the  Jews  some  short  time  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour.  S<>  deep 
and  inveterate  was  the  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritans, that  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  a  hope  of  this  kind  should  have  been 
communicated  from  either  of  tliem  to  the  other.  It  necessarily  follows,  there* 
fore,  that  as  both  of  them  were,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  looking  for 
the  appearance  of  a  Messiah  from  above,  they  must  have  derived  the  expects- 
tion  from  one  common  source,  doubtless  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  discipline 
of  their  ancestors ;  and  consequently  that  this  hope  was  entertained  long  before 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  rise  of  the  Samaritans.  I  mention  only  the 
books  of  Moses,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  Samaritans  did  not  consider 
any  of  the  other  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  as  sacred,  or  of  divine  original ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  likely  that  any  information  which  they  might  posaest, 
[p.  60.]  respiHsting  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come,  should  have  been  drawn  from 
any  other  source.  In  the  discourse  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  we  likewise  die- 
cover  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  respecting  the  MessiAh, 
The  expectation  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  coming,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  directed  towards  a  warlike  leader,  a  hero,  an  emperor,  who  ahould 
recover  for  the  oppressed  posterity  of  Abraham  their  liberty  and  rights :  but  the 
Samaritans,  as  appears  from  the  conversation  of  this  woman,  looked  forward  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  teacher  and  guide,  who  should  instruct 
them  in  a  more  perfect  and  acceptable  way  of  semng  (rod  than  that  which  thej 
then  followed.  Now  the  Samaritans  had  always  kept  themselves  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  Jews,  and  would  never  consent  to  adopt  any  point  of  doctrine  or 
discipline  from  them;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  ancient  opinion 
respecting  the  Messiah  had  been  retained  in  much  greater  purity  by  the  former 
than  by  the  Jews,  whose  arrogance  and  impatience,  under  the  calamities  to  which 
Ihey  were  exposed,  had  brought  them  by  degrees  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  opi- 
nion entertained  by  their  forefathers  on  this  subject,  and  to  cherish  the  expec- 
tation that  in  the  Messiah  promised  to  them  by  God  they  should  have  to  hail 
an  earthly  prince  and  deliverer.  Lastly,  I  think  it  particularly  deserving  of 
attention,  that  it  is  clear  from  what  is  said  by  this  woman,  that  the  Samaritans 
did  not  consider  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  light  of  a  permanent  establishment,  but 
expected  that  it  would  pass  away,  and  its  place  be  supplied  by  a  more  perfect 
system  of  discipline,  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  For  when  she  hears  our 
Saviour  predict  the  downfall  of  the  Samaritan,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  religion, 
instead  of  taking  fire  at  Ms  words,  and  taxing  him,  after  the  Jewish  manner, 
with  blasphemy  against  God  and  against  Moses,  (Acts,  vi.  13,  14,  16,)  she 
answers  with  mildness  and  composure,  that  she  knew  the  Messiah  would  come, 
and  was  not  unapprized  that  the  religion  of  her  ancestors  would  then  undergo 
a  change. 

XX.  state  of  the  Jews  not  resident  in  Palestine.  So  exceedingly 
great  was  the  fecundity  of  the  Jewish  people,  that  occasionally 
multitudes  of  them  had  been  constrained  to  emigrate  from  their 
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Bftdye  country ;  and  at  the  period  of  whicli  we  are  now  treating, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  were  to  be  met  with  in  every  part 
of  the  known  world.  In  all  the  provinces  of  the  Eoman  em- 
pire, in  particular,  they  were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  either 
ser\Tng  in  the  army,  or  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  or 
practising  some  lucrative  art.  Those  of  the  Jews  who  thus  ven- 
tured to  establish  themselves  without  the  confines  of  Pale&tiiie, 
were  every  where  successful  in  obtaining  that  general  sort  of  en- 
couragement and  protection  from  violence,  which  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  various  regulations  and  edicts  of  the  emperors  and 
magistrates  in  their  favour  :(*)  but  the  peculiarities  of  their  reli- 
gion and  manners  caused  them  to  be  held  in  very  general  contempt, 
and  not  unfrequently  exposed  them  to  much  vexation  and  an- 
noyance fixjm  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  a  superstitious  po- 
pulace. Many  of  them,  in  consequence  of  their  long  residence 
and  intercourse  amongst  foreign  nations,  fell  into  the  error  of 
endeavouring  to  make  their  religion  accommodate  itself  to  the 
principles  and  institutions  of  some  of  the  diflferent  systems  of 
heathen  discipline,  of  which  it  woidd  be  easy  to  adduce  numer- 
ous instances :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews 
brought  many  of  those  with  whom  they  sojourned  to  [p.  61.] 
perceive  the  superiority  of  the  Mosaic  religion  over  the  Gentile 
superstitions,  and  were  highly  instrumental  in  causing  them  to 
forsake  the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  circumstance  of  the  Jews  having  found  their  way  into  almost 
every  region  of  the  habitable  globe,  may,  I  think,  justly  be 
classed  amongst  the  means  made  use  of  by  Divine  Providence  to 
open  a  path  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  knowledge  which  the 
Gentiles  thus  acquired  from  the  Jews,  respecting  the  only  true 
God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  although  it 
might  be  but  partial,  and  of  limited  extent,  inclined  many  of 
them  the  more  readily  to  lend  their  attention  to  the  arguments 
and  exhortations  which  were  subsequently  used  by  our  Saviour's 
apostles,  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  the  worship  of  false  dei- 
ties, and  recalling  men  to  those  principles  of  religion  which  have 
their  foundation  in  reason  and  in  nature. 

(1)  Vid.  Jac.  Gronovii  Decreta  Romana  et  Asiaiica  pro  Judoiis  ad  citUum 
dicinum  per  Asits  Minoris  Urbes  secv^  obeundunif  Lugd.  Bat  1712,  in  8vo. 
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L  The  birth  of  Christ.  With  a  view  to  effect  the  recovery  of 
the  human  race  irom  such  a  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness  and 
disorder,  and  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  path  that  leads  to  ever- 
lasting salvation  and  peace,  the  Son  of  God  voluntarily  conde- 
scended to  take  upon  himself  our  nature,  and  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  David,  in  Bethlehem, 
a  city  of  Palestine.  This  event,  we  know,  took  place  imder  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus ;  but  as  to  the  identical  day,  or 
month,  or  even  year  of  its  occurrence,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  since  all  the  historians  of  the  life 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  with  whose  writings  we  are  acquainted, 
are  entirely  silent  as  to  these  particulars :  and  indeed  it  should 
seem  that  the  earliest  Christians  were  not  much  better  informed 
on  the  subject  than  ourselves,  since  they  appear  to  have  been 
much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact  time  of  this  most  im- 
portant nativity.(*)  Several  ingenious  and  profound  scholars 
have,  at  different  periods,  bestowed  an  abundance  of  pains  on 
the  subject,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  supply  this  deficiency 
in  the  more  ancient  writers;  but  none  of  them  have  as  yet 
made  any  discovery  that  can  be  said  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all 
doubt-Q  But  surely  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  that  we 
are  uninformed  of  the  particular  year  and  day  that  ushered  in 
this  glorious  light  to  the  world :  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  as 
sored  that  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness  hath  arisen  on  our  benighted 
race,  that  its  refulgence  hath  dispelled  the  darkness  with  which 
the  human  mind  was  enveloped,  and  that  nothing  intervenes  to 
prevent  us  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  splendour  and  invigo- 
rating warmth  of  its  beams. 
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(!)  Vid.  Clemens  Alexandr.  StromoL  lib.  L  p.  339,  340.  Beausobre  Re- 
marques  sur  le  Nouveau  TestamerUj  torn.  L  p.  6.  If  Uie  early  Christians  had 
known  the  precise  day  of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  they  would  without  doubt  have 
distinguished  it  by  a  religious  commemoration,  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  day  which  is  now  held  sacred  as  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  was 
fixed  on  in  much  more  recent  times  than  those  in  which  we  find  the  Christiana 
celebrating  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  apostles,  and  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  dead.  I'liis  circumstance  may,  I  think,  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  the  friends  and  companions  of  our  Lord  themselves  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  day  of  his  birth,  or,  at  least,  that  they  left  no  memorial 
behind  them  concerning  it,  and  that  the  first  Christians,  finding  the  poiit 
involved  in  much  obscurity  and  doubt,  would  not  take  upon  them  to  determine 
any  thmg  about  it 

(2)  The  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  view  of  most  of  the  opinions  that 
have  been  entertained  respecting  the  year  of  Christ's  nativity,  may  consult  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabricii  Bibliography  ArUiq,  cap.  viL }  ix.  p.  187.  Some  additional  arguments 
and  conjectures  may  be  collected  from  the  more  recent  publications  of  several 
[p.  63.]  learned  men  on  this  subject ;  but  from  among-^t  all  these  different  opi- 
nions it  is  not  possible  to  select  one  that  can  be  altogether  relied  on  as  free 
from  error.  [The  most  elaborate  work  on  this  subject  is  the  Chronological 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church,  by  the  ktu-ned  Samuel  Farmer 
Jarm,  D.  D.  Historiographer,  dLc.    New-York.     1846.    Bvo.   Editor.]. 

IL  Acconnts  of  his  inflEincy  and  yontli.  The  inspired  historians 
of  the  life  and  actions  of  our  Saviour  have  left  but  little  on  record 
respecting  his  childhood  and  early  youth.  Whilst  yet  an  infant, 
it  appears  that  his  parents  fled  with  him  into  Egypt,  in  order  to 
shield  him  from  the  persecuting  violence  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Matt.  ii.  13.  At  twelve  years  of  age  we  find  him  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  disputing  with  the  most  learned  of  the  Jewish  doc- 
tors, who  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  his  understanding  and 
knowledge.  The  remaining  part  of  his  life,  until  he  entered  on 
his  ministry,  he  appears  to  have  spent  with  his  parents,  exhib- 
iting in  himself  an  exemplary  pattern  of  affectionate  filial  obe- 
dience.(*)  Farther  than  this,  it  should  seem  the  divine  wisdom 
did  not  think  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  informed.  But  these 
few  particulars  not  being  found  sufficient  to  satisfy  human  curi- 
osity, some  artful  unprincipled  characters  amongst  the  early 
Christians  had  the  presumption  to  avail  themselves  of  the  igno- 
rance and  inquisitiveness  of  a  credulous  multitude  in  this  re- 
spect, and,  under  the  pretence  of  illustrating  this  obscure  part  of 
our  Saviour's  life,  to  impose  on  the  public  a  compilation  of  ri- 
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diculoiis  and  nonsensical  stories,  which  they  entitled  Gospels  of 
the  infancy  of  Christ.(') 

(1)  Luke,  iL  51,  52.     Several  of  our  best  informed  scholars  do  not  hesi^ 
tate  to  lasert  with  the  greatest  confidence,  that  Christ,  during  his  youth,  exer- 
d«d  the  art  of  a  carpenter,  which  he  had  learnt  of  his  parent^  and  that  ho 
aasbted  Joseph  in  the  different  parts  of  his  business.    Indeed  there  are  some 
vho  consider  this  circamstance  as  a  very  honourable  feature  in  our  Saviour's 
cbraeter,  and  who  consequently  have  not  been  very  sparing  in  their  censure 
on  tl)0!»e  who  do  not  believe  the  fact,  or  at  least  have  ventured  to  express  some 
4oabts  on  the  subject.     See  Mojitacute^s  Origines  Ecclesiaslica:,  torn.  i.  p.  305, 
and  384.    For  my  own  part,  without  pretending  to  dictate  to  others,  I  must 
confess  that  the  matter  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  so  clearly  ascer- 
tained 08  to  be  placed  beyond  all  doubt    Those  who  take  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question  rely  principally  on  two  arguments :  the  first  drawn  from  the 
words  of  the  Jews,  Mark,  vL  3.     ix'  •'rof  'ah  o  1  £k1  e$f  o  vioc  M*i>(*f.  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter^  the  son  of  Mary?    The  other  from  a  passage  in  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, in  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  worked  as  a  carpenter,  and  made 
ploagfas  and  yokes.     Dialog,  cum  Tryphan,  p.  270.    I  pass  over  the  more  re- 
cent tathorities  that  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  fact,  as  of  little 
moment,  sint^  they  are  all  either  founded  on  the  above  mentioned  passage  in 
Justin,  or  drawn   frooi  vulgar  report,  or  the  apocryphal  gospels.     Confining 
myself,  therefore,  to  the  two  principal  authorities  above  noticed,  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  perceive  how  any  argument  of  much  weight  is  to  be  drawn  from 
eiiher  of  them.      For  as  to  the  remark  of  the  Jews,  in  which  our  Saviour  hi 
tenned  the  carpenter,  I  consider  it  to  refer  merely  to  the  occupation  of  [p.  64.] 
his  parent ;  and  that  T6tT«y  ought  to  be  understood,  in  this  place,  as  meaning 
nothing  more  than  o  tV  T^jtroFcj  i/ioc,  the  son  of  the  carpenter.    In  support  of  this 
explanation  of  the  term,  I  may  refer  to  the  authority  of  St  Matthew  himself, 
eap.  xiiL  55.    and  almost  every  language  supplies  us  with  instances  which 
prove  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  distinguish  a  child  from  others  of  the 
ttme  name  by  giving  him  a  surname  derived  from  the  trade  or  occupation  of 
Iris  parent.     The  English  language  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  this  in  the 
Miraames  of  Baker,  Tailor,  Carpenter,  Smith,  &c.  and  what  is  still  more  to 
the  point,  it  is  at  this  day  the  custom  in  some  of  the  oriental  nations,  and  par- 
tienlarly  amongst  the  Arabs,  to  distinguish  any  learned  or  illustrious  man  that 
may  chance  to  be  bom  of  parents  who  follow  any  particular  trade  or  art,  by 
gifing  him  the  name  of  such  trade  or  art  as  a  surname,  although  he  may  never 
have  followed  it  himself.    Thus,  if  a  man  of  learning  happen  to  be  descended 
from  a  dyer  or  a  tailor,  they  call  him  the  Dyer's  son,  or  the  Tailor's  son,  or 
frequently,  omitting  the  word  son,  simply  the  Dyer,  or  the  Tailor.     This  fact 
IS  80  well  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  in  oriental  affairs,  that  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  cite  any  particular  authority  for  it.    1  shall  not  here  enter 
into  an  inquiry  whether  the  reading  of  the  passage  of  St.  Mark  above  alluded 
to,  as  it  stands  in  our  copies,  be  correct  or  not.    The  matter  unquestionably 
admits  of  some  doubt:  for  it  is  clear  from  Mill,  that  there  are  many  ancient 
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manuscripts  which,  instead  of  tc«t»f,  have  o  ti  tIatofoc  ^  a  reading  which  I 
certainly  ^hall  not  take  upon  me,  like  him,  absolutely  to  reject,  since,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  it  may  be  supported  on  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew  himself 
Vid.  Millii  Prolegomena  in  Nov.  Tesl.  \  698.  p.  66.  It  should  seem  also  that 
Crimen  understood  the  words  of  St.  Mark  in  this  sense,  since  he  expressly  de- 
nies that  Christ  is  called  T^Tsvat,  or  a  carpenter,  in  any  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Contra  Celsunij  lib.  vi.  p.  662.  The  learned  well  know  that  Justia 
Martyr  is  not  to  be  considered  in  every  respect  as  an  oracle,  but  that  much  of 
what  he  relates  is  wholly  undeserving  of  credit  Possibly  what  he  says,  in 
regard  to  the  point  before  us,  might  be  taken  from  one  or  other  of  the  apocry- 
phal Gospels  of  the  infancy  of  Christ,  which  were  in  circulation  amongst  the 
Ciiristians  in  his  time. 

(2)  Such  parts  of  these  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ  as  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  were  collected  together,  and  published  by  Jo.  Albert.  Fa- 
bricus,  in  his  Codex  Apocryph.  Nov,  TesL  [And  still  better  by  J,  C.  ThUo, 
Lips.  1832.    8vo.  Editor.] 

III.  John  the  praBcnrsor  of  Christ.  Christ  entered  on  his  mlnistiy 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  in  order  that  his  doctrine 
might  obtain  a  more  ready  acceptance  with  the  Jews,  a  man 
named  John,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  priest,  a  person  whose  gravity 
of  deportment  and  whole  tenor  of  life  was  such  as  to  excite  ven- 
eration and  respect,  was  commanded  by  God  to  annoimce  to  the 
people  the  immediate  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah,  and  to 
endeavour  to  awaken  in  their  senseless  groveling  minds  a  pro- 
per disposition  to  receive  him.  This  illustrious  character  pro- 
claimed himself  to  be  the  forerunner  or  herald  of  the  Messiah, 
commissioned  to  call  with  a  loud  voice  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness  to  amend  and  make  ready  their  ways  for  the  King 
that  was  approaching ;(')  and  having  his  mind  inflamed  with  a 
holy  zeal,  he  executed  his  mission  with  ardour  and  fidelity,  re- 
[p.  65.]  buking  the  vices  of  the  nation  sharply  and  without  reserve. 
The  form  of  initiation  which  he  adopted,  m  regard  to  all  those 
who  promised  an  amendment  of  heart  and  life,  was  to  immerge 
them  in  the  river,  according  to  the  ancient  Jewish  practice. 
Matth.  iii.  2.  Joh.  i.  22.  Jesus  himself,  before  he  entered  on 
his  ministry,  condescended  to  comply  with  this  rite,  and  was 
solemnly  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan,  lest  (according 
to  his  own  words)  he  should  appear  to  have  disregarded  any  part 
of  the  divine  law.  John  finished  his  earthly  course  under  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  tetrarch.  Having  had  the  courage  openly  to 
reprove  that  tyrant  for  an  incestuous  connection  with  his  bro- 
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flier's  wife,  he  was  in  consequence  thereof  cast  into  prison,  and 
after  aome  little  while  beheadedO 

(1)  If  we  recur  to  the  mannere  of  the  eastern  nations,  John's  comparison 
of  himself  to  a  forerunner,  or  herald,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  force 
•od  beauty.  In  those  countries  it  has  ever  been  customary,  even  down  to  our 
own  timeoy  for  monaiehs,  when  thej  are  about  to  undertake  a  journey,  to  send 
before  them,  into  those  regions  through  which  they  mean  to  travel,  certain  of 
their  aeiTaata»  who,  with  a  loud  voice,  admonish  the  inhabitants  to  amend  the 
roads,  and  remove  every  obstacle  that  might  obstruct  or  impede  the  royal  pro- 
gresa.  By  the  form  of  annunciation,  therefore,  which  John  made  use  of,  an 
ardent  wish  was  manifested  to  exalt  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  by  likening 
iii  approach  to  that  of  the  mightiest  of  monarchs ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  so 
fir  iron  magnifjing  the  importance  of  his  own  services,  they  are,  with  the 
greatest  humility,  placed  on  a  level  with  those  which  were  usually  executed  by 
inferior  servants. 

(2)  The  reader  who  may  wish  for  more  copious  information  on  this  subject, 
is  referred  to  two  dissertations  of  Cellarius  de  Johanne  Baptista  g'tuque  Careen 
ac  SuppUcia,  which  he  will  find  published  by  Walchius,  amongst  his  DissertO' 
iiones  Acmdemk^  part  L  pi  169 ;  part  il  p.  373. 

rV.  The  liie  of  Christ.  It  cannot  be  necessary  that  we  should, 
in  this  place,  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  writings  of  the  four  evangelists  are  in  the 
hands  of  every  one ;  and  no  one  who  has  read  them  can  need  to 
be  informed,  that  for  upwards  of  three  years,  in  the  midst  of 
numberless  perils  and  insidious  machinations,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  most  insulting  and  injurious  treatment,  he  continued  with 
an  inflexible  constancy  to  point  out  to  the  Jewish  people,  by  a 
mode  of  instruction  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manners  and  way 
of  thinking  of  themselves,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  east,  the 
true  and  only  means  by  which  everlasting  salvation  was  to  be 
obtained.  It  must  be  equally  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  he 
discovered  no  sort  of  desire  whatever  for  either  riches  or  worldly 
honours,  but  that  his  life  was  spent  in  poverty,  and  distinguished 
by  such  sanctity  and  innocence,  that  even  his  most  virulent  ene- 
mies could  find  nothing  whereof  they  might  accuse  him.  In  re- 
gard, likewise,  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  and  the  truth  of 
tiie  doctrines  wh\ch  he  taught,  every  one  must  be  apprised  that 
he  placed  both  the  one  and  the  other  beyond  all  doubt,  not  only 
by  referring  to  various  prophecies  and  oracular  passages  con- 
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tained  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  by  a  se- 
ries of  the  most  stupendous  miracles.  Of  his  miracles  it  may 
be  observed,  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  they  were  imiformly 
of  a  salutary  and  beneficent  character,  i.  e,  they  were,  in  every 
respect,  strictly  consentaneous  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  his 
ministry,  and  exhibited  no  unfaithful  types  or  images  of  those 
spiritual  blessings  which  he  was  about  to  communicate  to  man- 
Knd.  Had  our  Saviour  come  to  enforce  with  rigour  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law,  he  might  with  propriety  have  established  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  mission  by  terrific  prodigies  and  signs;  but  he 
[p.  66.]  came  as  the  messenger  of  divine  clemency  and  pity,  and 
in  no  way  could  the  truth  or  the  character  of  his  doctrine  have 
been  more  beautifully  or  emphatically  marked  than  by  the  won- 
ders of  benevolence  and  love. 

V.  Christ  seceded  from  the  Jewish  church  to  a  certain  degree*     In 

the  line  of  duty  which  Christ  prescribed  for  the  Jews,  he  omit- 
ted none  of  those  points  which  were  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  he  joined  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  in  their  acts  of  public  worship,  and  in  all  other  rites 
of  divine  origin.  This  should  seem  to  have  been  done,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Jewish  law  and  religion,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  avoid  in- 
curring the  hatred  and  ill  oflBices  of  the  priests  and  lawyers  by 
any  unnecessary  provocation.  He  mada  no  scruple,  however, 
openly  to  predict  the  downfall,  not  only  of  the  Jewish  state,  but 
also  of  the  Mosaic  worship  and  religion,  and  to  declare,  in  the 
plainest  and  most  express  terms,  that  under  his  auspices  a  new 
religious  community  would  be  established,  founded  upon  more 
perfect  principles  of  w(HH[j||^,iand' which,  extending  itself  to  the 
farthermost  parts  of  the  earth,  would  unite  the  whole  human 
race  in  one  common  bond  of  fraternal  love.(*)  Neither  did  he 
confine  himself  merely  to  thus  prophesying  the  rise  of  a  new 
and  most  comprehensive  religion,  but  proceeded  at  once  with  his 
own  hands  to  lay  the  foundation  of  it,  by  causing  his  disciples 
to  baptize  with  water  all  those  who,  either  through  the  preach- 
ing of  himself  or  his  apostles,  had  been  brought  to  confess  that 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  commissioned 
from  above ;  thereby  initiating  them  under  a  new  covenant,  the 
terms  and  obligations  of  which  were  such  as  could  not  fiiil  to 
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wparate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  community.  John, 
iL  22,  26.  iv.  2.  Although,  therefore,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples  did  not  formally  renounce  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Jewish  church,  or  absolutely  withdraw  themselves 
from  it ;  yet  it  is  clear  that,  in  a  certain  degree,  he  established 
A  new  sect  therein,  and  that  in  reality  he  separated  both  himself 
and  his  followers  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews.Q 

(1)  Lake  xix.    John,  iv.  21.    Matth.  x.  32.  xvi.  18.  John,  x.  16. 

(2)  Several  learned  men,  chiefly  amongst  the  civilmns,  have  had  their 
doubts  as  to  this  point,  of  Chriat  with  his  followers  having  seceded  from  the 
Jewiifh  charch,  and  established  a  new  and  distinct  religious  community.  But 
to  me  the  fact  appears  to  admit  of  no  question  whatever.  Whoever  promul- 
gates new  principles  or  precepts — prescribes  a  new  rule  of  life  and  conduct — 
makes  use  of  a  certain  sacred  rite,  with  a  view  to  distinguish  all  those  [p.  67.] 
who  are  willing  to  conform  to  those  precepts,  and  who  approve  of  such  rule 
of  life,  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  mark  their  reception  into  this 
sect — holds  separate  solemn  assemblies  with  these  his  associates — and,  lastly, 
exhorts  them  on  every  occasion  to  be  constant  in  their  adherence  to  that  rule 
of  fidth  and  action  which  they  had  thus  embraced ;  such  person  must,  in  my 
opinion,  unquestionably  be  considered  as  founding  a  new  religious  community, 
and  causing  his  followers,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  forsake  that  to  which  they 
formerly  belonged.  Now  our  S.i\iour  did  all  these  tilings.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  announced  himself  to  all  whom  he  undertook  to  instruct,  as  the  Mes- 
siah promi^^ed  by  God  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews ;  and  taught  them,  that 
their  hopes  of  eternal  salvation  ought  to  be  built  on  his  merits  alone.  Then, 
those  who  believed  in  him  were  enjoined  to  love  each  other  as  brethren,  and 
informed  that  the  worship  required  of  them  by  God  was  not  that  of  sncrificeA 
and  external  obser>'ances,  but  that  of  the  heart  and  mind.  Next,  all  who  pro- 
fe^^sed  themselves  ready  to  espouse  these  principles,  and  conform  to  these  pre- 
cepts, were  made  to  undergo  a  solemn  form  of  lustration  at  the  hands  of  liis 
disciples,  (John,  iv.  2, 3,)  and  by  this  regenerating  ceremony  became  invested  as 
it  were  with  the  rights  of  citizenship.  And  lastly,  those  who  had  been  thus  ini- 
tiated he  associated  with  himself  in  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy*  and  caused 
them  publicly  to  declare  the  faith  and  hope  which  they  hiid  in  hun ;  convening 
them  frequently  together  for  tlie  purpose  of  religions  worship,  and,  amongst 
other  things,  particularly  apprizing  them  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Jewish  state  and  religion.  The  fact  is  likewise  supported  by  other  circuin- 
gtances,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  bring  them  forward  at  present.  I 
will,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  respecting  the  rite 
of  baptism,  by  which  our  Saviour  ordained  that  his  followers  should  be  received 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  new  covenant.  iMy  opinion  on  this  subject 
entirely  corresponds  with  theirs,  who  consider  this  ceremony  as  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Jews  long  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  used  by  them  in 
the  initiating  of  strangers  who  had  embraced  their  religion.    To  omit  other 
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nrguments  of  no  little  weight  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  I  think  it  may  be  woe^ 
ported  on  tFie  authority  of  Scripture  itself,  and  particularly  from  the  account 
given  us  in  John  L  of  the  embassy  sent  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  Jews  to  ' 
John  the  Bapti^^t,  the  forerunner  of  Christ  For  the  rite  itself,  of  baptizing 
with  water  those  who  confessed  their  sins  and  promised  an  amendment  of  life, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  elders  of  the  Jews  in  the  light  of 
a  novelty,  or  as  a  practice  by  any  means  of  an  unusual  kind  The  only  point 
on  which  they  require  information  of  John  is,  from  whence  he  derived  his  autb<^ 
rity  to  perform  this  solemn  and  sacred  ceremony.  The  thing  itself  occasioned 
them  no  surprise,  since  daily  use  had  rendered  it  familiar  to  them:  what 
attracted  their  attention  was,  that  a  private  individual  should  take  upon  him  to 
perform  it  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  established  usage  of  the  nation.  But 
unless  I  am  much  deceived,  an  inference  of  still  greater  moment  may  Ixf  drawn 
from  this  message  sent  by  the  Jewish  council  to  John,  and  which  will  supply 
us  with  the  reason  why  our  Saviour  adopted  this  ancient  Jewish  practice  of 
baptizing  proselytes  with  water:  for,  as  it  strikes  me,  the  concluding  question 
put  by  the  messengers  evidently  implies  an  expectation  in  the  Jews  of  that  age* 
that  the  Messiah  for  whom  they  looked  would  baptize  men  with  water.  After 
John  had  told  them  that  he  was  neither  the  Christ  nor  Messiah,  nor  Elias,  nor 
any  of  the  ancient  prophets,  they  finally  interrogate  him  thus :  ^  If  thou  be  not 
that  Christ,  nor  Elias,  nor  that  prophet,  why  baptizest  thou  then?"  John, 
[p.  68.]  L  26.  Now  if  these  words  be  attentively  considered,  I  think  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  will  unquestionably  admit  of  the  following  construction : 
**  We,  as  well  as  those  who  sent  us,  understand  that  when  the  Messiah  shall 
come,  he  will  baptize  and  purify  the  Jewish  race  with  water ;  we  also  expect 
that  Elias,  who  is  to  precede  him,  will  use  the  same  ceremony  for  our  initiation : 
but  by  what  authority  is  it  that  you,  who  acknowledge  that  you  are  neither  the 
Messiah  nor  Elias,  assume  to  yourself  the  right  of  doing  that  which  can  only 
properly  belong  to  them  to  perform — we  do  not  mean  the  baptizing  of  strangers, 
but  the  descendants  of  Abraham  'l^  If  this  be  the  fair  construction  of  the  mes- 
sengers'  words  (and  I  rather  think  that  but  few,  if  any,  will  deny  it  to  be  so,) 
we  have  no  farther  to  look  for  the  reason  that  in  all  probability  induced  our 
Saviour  and  his  forerunner  John  to  baptize  their  disciples.  An  opinion,  it 
appears,  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews,  that  Elias,  whose  coming  was  to  precede 
that  of  the  Messiah,  and  also  the  Messiah  himself,  would  initiate  their  disciples 
by  a  sacred  ablution ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
the  Jews  any  pretext  for  doubt  respecting  either  Christ's  authority  or  functions, 
that  both  John  and  himself  should  accommodate  themselves  to  this  popular 
persuasion.    Of  the  origin  of  the  opinion  itself  I  know  nothing. 

YI.  Election  of  the  apostles.  Since  it  was  intended  that  the 
religious  community  thus  established  by  Christ,  although  con- 
fined at  first  within  very  narrow  limits,  should  by  degrees  extend 
itself  to  the  farthermost  parts  of  the  earth,  it  was  requisite  that 
he  should  select  certain  persons,  who,  fi:om  their  being  admitted 
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to  a  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  might  acquire 
tliat  lively  degree  of  faith  and  zeal,  which  should  enable  them, 
in  ^ite  of  every  obstacle  and  difficulty,  to  make  their  way  into 
the  diflFerent  regions  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  propaga- 
ting the  religion  of  their  divine  Master,  and  bearing  testimony 
to  the  exemplary  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  stupendous  deeds 
and  miracles  by  which  he  established  the  truth  of  his  doctrine. 
From  amongst  the  great  multitude  of  Jews,  therefore,  that  had 
joined  themselves  to  him,  he  chose  twelve  whom  he  deemed  the 
most  faithful  and  best  fitted  for  the  task ;  appointing  them,  in  a 
more  especial  manner,  his  ambassadors  to  the  human  race,  and 
distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  his  disciples  by  the  title  of 
apostles.(*)  The  persons  thus  selected  were  of  mean  extraction, 
poor,  illiterate,  and  utterly  unprovided  with  any  of  those  arts 
or  gifts  which  are  calculated  to  win  the  countenance  and  favour 
of  the  world,  and  to  impose  on  the  unwary  and  credulous  part 
of  mankind :  and  it  is  intimated  in  Scripture,  (1  Cor.  i.  20,  21, 
et  aeq.)  that  such  were  intentionally  chosen,  lest  the  efficacy  and 
fruits  of  their  mission  should  be  attributed  to  eloquence,  to  au- 
thority, or  to  any  other  human  and  natural  cause,  and  not  to 
the  divine  power  of  God.  In  order,  likewise,  that  the  testimony 
with  which  they  were  to  be  charged  might  be  of  the  most  am- 
ple kind,  and  superior  to  all  exception,  he  made  them  his  con- 
stant and  intimate  companions  through  life;  retaining  them  al- 
ways about  his  person,  except  on  one  occasion  when  he  sent 
them,  for  a  short  space,  on  a  mission  to  the  Jews.  Matth.  x.  5, 
6,  7.  Their  number  being  fixed  at  twelve,  has  a  raani-  [p.  69.] 
fest  relation  to  the  Jewish  tribes ;(')  and  it  should  seem  that 
Christ  intended  thereby  to  intimate  to  the  Jews  that  he  was  the 
Sovereign  Lord,  the  true  King,  and  great  High  Priest  of  all  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

(1)  The  word  apostle,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  a  legate,  an  ambassador, 
1  person  entrusted  with  a  particular  mission.  The  propriety,  therefore,  with 
which  this  appellation  was  bestowed  by  Christ  on  those  friends  whom  he 
thought  proper  to  select  for  the  propagation  of  his  religion  throughout  the  world, 
is  manifest  from  this  its  common  acceptation.  But  the  reader  will,  perhaps,  dis- 
cover a  peculiar  force  in  this  term,  and  more  readily  perceive  the  motives  which 
probably  induced  our  Saviour  to  apply  it  to  those  whom  he  sent  forth,  when 
he  b  informed  that  in  the  age  of  which  we  arc  now  treating,  this  appellation 
was  appropriated  to  certain  public  officers  of  great  credit  and  authority  amongst 
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the  Jews,  who  were  the  confidential  ministers  of  the  hig^h  priest,  and  consulted 
with  by  him  on  occasions  of  the  highest  moment.  They  were  also  occasion- 
ally invested  with  particular  powers,  and  dispatched  on  missions  of  importance, 
principally  to  such  of  their  countrymen  as  resided  in  foreign  parts.  The  col- 
lection of  the  yearly  tribute  to  the  t«mple,  which  all  Jews  were  bound  to  pay, 
was  likewise  entrusted  to  their  management,  as  were  also  several  other  atTaira 
of  no  small  consequence.  For  since  all  Jews,  however  widely  they  might  b«i 
dispersed  throughout  the  various  regions  of  the  world,  considered  themselves 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  family  or  commonwealth,  of  which  the  high 
priest  residing  at  Jerusalem  was  the  prsefect  and  head ;  and  as  the  members  of 
every  inferior  synagogue,  however  distant  or  remote,  looked  up  to  Jerusalem  as 
the  mother  and  chief  seat  of  their  religion,  and  referred  all  abstruse  or  diffi- 
cult matters,  and  any  controversies  and  questions  of  moment  respecting  divine 
subjects,  to  the  decision  of  the  high  priest,  it  was  absolutely  necess^iry  that  this 
supreme  pontiff  should  always  have  near  him  a  number  of  persons  of  fidelity, 
learning  and  authority,  of  whose  services  he  might  avail  himself,  in  commu- 
nicating his  mandates  and  decrees  to  those  Jews  who  were  settled  in  dis- 
tant parts,  and  in  arranging  and  determining  the  various  points  referred  to  him 
for  decision.  My  recollection  indeed  does  not  enable  me  to  produce  any  ex- 
press proofs  from  ancient  authors,  that,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  high  priest  had  any  such  ministers  attached  to  him  under  the  name  of  apos- 
tles ;  but  I  think  that  I  can  adduce  such  presumptive  evidence  of  the  fact,  as 
will  scarcely  leave  room  for  any  question  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  plaice, 
it  appears  to  me  that  St.  Paul  himself  evidently  intimates  such  to  have  been 
the  case,  in  the  opening  of  his  epistle  to  the  Gallatians,  when  h^  terms  himself 
an  apostle,  not  dr'  drd-jwTaii',  of  men,  nor  l\  df^fuTa  by  man,  but  of  God  him- 
self, and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Gallatians  L  1.  For  what  necessity  could 
there  be  that  this  inspired  writer  should  thus  accurately  define  the  nature  of 
his  commission,  and  so  particularly  mark  the  distinction  between  himself  and 
an  apostle  invested  with  mere  human  authority,  if  the  Jews,  to  whom  that 
epistle  is  principally  addressed,  had  been  strangers  to  that  other  kind  of  apos- 
tles commissioned  by  men,  namely,  apostles  sent  by  the  Jewish  high  priest  and 
magistrates  to  the  ditTcrent  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  This  interpretation 
was,  long  since,  given  to  the  words  of  the  apostle  by  St.  Jerome,  Comm.  ad 
Galatas,  tom.  ix.  opp.  p.  124.  edit.  Francof.  Usque  hodie,  says  he,  a  pairiarchis 
[p.  70.]  JiuUcorum  aposiolos  mild  (constat.)  Ad  dislinctionem  iiaque  eorum  qui 
miilunlur  ah  hominibuSy  ei  sui  qui,  sil  missus  a  Christo,  tale  sumpsit  exordium: 
Pavlus  apostolus^  rum  ab  Jmminibus,  neque  per  hominem.  These  words  of  St 
Jerome,  who  resided  in  Palestine,  and  was  every  way  skilled  in  Jewish  affairs, 
must,  I  think,  necessarily  be  allowed  to  weigh  strongly  in  favour  of  the  above 
statement  respecting  the  apostles  of  the  high  priest.  The  meaning  they  con- 
vey indisputably  is,  that  in  the  time  of  St  Paul,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Jewish  high  priest  to  send  forth  apostles,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Jewish 
patriarchs  were  accustomed  to  do  at  the  time  ho  (St.  Jerome)  wrote :  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  whatever  which  should  induce  us  to  question  the  cre- 
dibility of  what  is  thus  said.     But  let  us  letum  to  tlie  words  of  St  Paul,  in 
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wUcfa,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  Bometiiing  worthy  of  remark,  which,  if  laj 
memory  does  not  fail  me,  has  never  hitherto  attracted  the  attention  of  any  com- 
mentator. »  St.  Panl  says,  that  he  is  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man. 
He  therefore  clearly  divides  hnman  apostles  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  who  were 
commiaBioned  merely  by  one  man,  and  those  who  were  invested  with  their 
powers  by  aeveral.  Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  Who  are  these  men,  and  who 
ttiat  single  man,  who,  in  St.  Paal's  time,  were  accustomed  to  send  amongst  the 
Jews  certain  persons,  whom  it  was  usual  to  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of 
apostles  !  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  in  great  measure  to  clear  this  up.  The 
single  man  to  whom  St  Paul  alludes  could,  I  conceive,  have  been  none  other 
than  the  great  high  priest  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  several  men  who  had  also  their 
apostles  were,  as  it  strikes  me,  unquestionably  the  archoTUes,  or  Jewish  magis- 
tnuesL  The  learned  well  know  that  justice  was  administered  to  the  Jews  who 
dwelt  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  by  certain  magistrates  or 
vicegerenta  of  the  high  priest,  who  were  termed  after  the  Greek  archonies,  con- 
cerning whom  a  curious  and  elegant  little  work  was  published  by  Wesseling, 
ad  IrucripL  Bereru  Traject  ad  Rhen.  1738,  in  8vo;  I  take  the  meaning,  there- 
fore, of  St.  Paul  to  be,  that  he  neither  derived  his  commission  from  those  infe- 
rior magistrates,  to  whom  the  Jews  who  dwelt  without  the  limits  of  Palestine 
were  subject,  nor  was  he  delegated  by  the  chief  of  their  religion,  the  high  priest 
himself  That  these  archonles  had  under  them  certain  ministers  who  were 
termed  apostles,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  high  priest  had,  is  clear  from 

Eusebius,    who     says,    'Arofox*;  /•    UTtri  Kdt   vuf    id-o;   is  if   lyJ'Aioit    Of  cfjia(uv 
r«$  *rk  iyH.uM.KitL  y^dfJi/JiArA  irdt^i  Tttv   A^^ofleif   dvrcif  WtKO/uit^ofJiifyt.    Apos- 

tolos  etiam  nunc  Jud^i  eos  appellare  solent  qui  archontum  suorum  litteroa 
rircumqoaque  deportare  solent.  Comment,  in  Esaiam^  cap.  xviii.  in  Montfau- 
conii  CoUectione  nova  Pair.  Gr<ccor.  torn.  ii.  p.  424.  But  I  shall  leave  this  con- 
jecture to  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  be  qualified  to  judge  of  it  My 
present  object  extends  no  farther  than  to  show  that,  in  the  time  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  those  persons  who  were  delegated  by  the  high  priest  for  any  spe- 
eial  purpose,  or  charged  with  the  execution  of  his  commands,  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  apostles.  It  affords  an  argument  of  no  small  consequence 
in  support  of  the  fact  as  thus  stated,  that  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  several 
learned  men,  and  particularly  by  Gothofred,  Petavius,  Wesseling,  and  from 
various  passages  in  the  Codex  TheodosianuSy  and  other  ancient  authors,  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish  patriarchs,  who  may  be  said 
to  have,  in  a  certain  degree,  supplied  the  place  of  the  high  priests,  had  attached 
to  them  certain  ministers  of  great  trust  and  authority  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  apostles.  Vid.  Jac  Gothofredus  ad  Codicem  Theodosianum,  torn.  vi.  p. 
261,  252.  edit.  Ritterian.  Dion.  Petavius  Animadvers.  ad  Epiphanium  ad  Hares, 
XXX.  et  de  Hierarchia  Ecclesiast.  lib.  i.  cap.  vL  p.  16.  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  [p.  71.] 
\  X.  p.  45.  in  Dcgmatibiu  Theologicis,  tom.  iv.  Petr.  Wesselingius  de  ArchontUnis 
Judicor.  p.  91.  That  these  patriarchs  should  have  borrowed  the  term  from 
the  Christians,  admits  not  of  a  moment's  belief;  since  they  regarded  every 
thing  pertaining  to  Christianity  with  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  and  revolted 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  from  any   thing  like  a  shadow  of  connection 
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with  those  who  professed  it :  a  circumstance  which  must  have  escaped 
Gothofred,  or  he  never  would  have  concluded  that  the  Jews  were  nnao- 
quainted  with  the  term  apostle  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  appellation,  therefore,  was  unquestionably  Jewish ;  and  it  appears  to 
me  equally  indisputable,  that  the  Jewish  people  were  well  acquainted  with 
its  use  and  import  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  These  considerations,  I  think, 
can  leave  but  little  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  as  to  the  motives  which 
induced  our  blessed  Lord  to  denominate,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Sk 
Luke,  vL  13,  that  he  did,  those  of  his  ministers  whom  he  selected  for 
the  purpose  of  making  known  his  precepts  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
apostles.  By  the  application  of  this  term  to  those  whom  he  thus  delegated, 
his  intention  doubtless  was  to  intimate  to  the  Jews  that  he  was  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  the  supreme  head  of  their  religion,  and  that  they  ought  to 
look  up  to  hun  as  to  the  true  high  priest  of  tho  Hebrew  nation.  It  does 
not  appear  how  many  persons  of  this  description  the  high  priest  had  under 
him,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely probable  that  their  number  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
tribes.  Supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  accounts  for  our  Saviour^a 
fixing  the  number  of  his  apostles  at  twelve. 

(2)  To  be  convinced  of  this,  I  think  we  need  only  recur  to  our  Saviour^s 
own  words,  Matth.  xix.  28.  Luke,  xxiL  30.  which  plainly  intimate  that  the 
number  of  his  apostles  had  an  express  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Jewish 
tribes. 

VII.  And  of  the  teventy  disciples.     In  addition  to  these  twelve, 
whom  Christ  ordained  to  be  the  messengers  and  teachers  of 
his  word  to  the  world  at  large,  he  selected  from  his  disciples 
seventy  others,  whom  he  sent  before  him  into  the  different 
parts  of  Judaea,  whither  he  meant  to  come,   for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  and   disposing  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people; 
so  that  his  own  preaching  might  be  the  more  readily  listened 
to,  and  attended  with  the  greater  effect    Luke,  x.  1,  Ac    Of 
these    seventy  mention  is    only  once  made  by    any  of  the 
evangelists,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  accoimt  which 
some    more  recent  writers   have  pretended  to  give  of  their 
names,  their  journies,  and  their  labours.(*)    We  are  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  authorized  from  hence  to  conclude  that  they 
were  only  once  employed  by  ChrLst,  or  that  their  powers  were 
withdrawn  from  them  after  they  had  fulfilled  the  object  of  this 
their  first  mission.    Their  number  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
senators  who  composed  the  sanhedrim,  or  chief  council  of  the 
Jews ;  and  I  therefore  consider  it  as  highly  probable  that  Christ, 
[p.  72.]  in  the  selection  of  this  number,  also  might  intend  to  im- 
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ppesB  on  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  an  ostensible  sign, 
that  the  former  authority  of  the  high  priest  and  chief  council 
was  now  abolished,  and  all  power  as  to  divine  matters  become 
Tested  in  himself  alone. 

(1)  Some  notices  or  memoirs  respecting  the  seyenty  disciples,  compiled  by 
tome  of  the  later  Greek  writers,  were  published  by  Fabricius,  at  p.  474.  of 
his  Libri  de  Viia  et  Maris  Mosis,  a  Gilb.  Gaulmino  iUustrali ;  but  which  Blon- 
dell,  (de  Epucopis  el  Presbyteris^  p.  93.)  has  shown  to  be  utterly  undeserving  of 
credit 

VIII-  Tke  Ihme  of  Christ  extends  beyond  Jadea.     The  personal 

mimstry  and  instruction  of  our  blessed  Saviour  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  Jews;  nor  did  he  suffer  his  disciples,  during  his 
continuance  on  earth,  to  go  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Matth.  X.  5,  6.  xv.  24.  The  magnitude,  however,  of  the  won- 
derful things  that  he  performed  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt  but 
that  his  £Bune  soon  diffused  itself  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
world.  Amongst  other  things  which  tend  to  prove  this,  it  is  re- 
lated by  writers  of  no  small  credit,  that  Abgarus,  the  king  of 
Edessa  in  Syria^  being  afflicted  with  a  severe  disease,  besought 
by  letter  the  assistance  of  Christ ;  and  that  our  Saviour  not  only 
returned  an  answer  to  the  king,  but  also  sent  him  his  picture.(*) 
What  are  considered  by  some  as  genuine  copies  of  the  letters 
that  passed  on  this  occasion,  are  still  extant.  In  regard  to  the 
feet  itself,  I  see  no  reason  for  rejecting  it  as  altogether  undeserv- 
ing of  belief;  but  as  to  what  is  said  of  the  picture,  I  think  we 
may  consider  it  as  unquestionably  the  invention  of  the  Greek 
writers  of  a  later  age:  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  letters  carry 
with  them  no  very  obscure  marks  of  forgery  and  imposition.(') 

(1)  Ensebios  Histor.  EccUs.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  p.  31.  And  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius 
Odioe  Apocrypha  N,  7V»^  torn.  L  p.  317.  Theoph.  Sigifr.  Bayer  enters  much 
tt  length  into  the  history  of  Abgarus,  in  his  Historia  Edessena  et  OsrOena, 
lib.  ilL  p.  104,  et  seq.  and  p.  358. 

(2)  The  arguments  by  which  the  authenticity  of  this  history,  and  of  the 
letters,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  it,  is  maintained  or  denied,  are 
brought  together  into  one  view,  and  contrasted  with  much  judgment  by 
Basnage,  in  his  Histaire  des  Juifs,  tom.  L  cap,  xviii.  p.  500.  Asseman  adopts 
somewhat  of  a  middle  course  between  the  two  extremes,  considering  Abga- 
nis*8  letter  as  genuine,  but  supposing  that  reputed  to  be  Christ's  to  have  been 
merely  a  note  or  minute  of  our  Saviour^s  words  made  by  Abgarus's  ambas- 
Mdor.    Biblioih  Oriental,  Clement.  Vatican,  tom.  L  p.  554.  and  tom.  iii.  part. 
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ii.  p.  8.  For  this  opinion  he  had  the  authority  of  Bellarmin.  Bayer  also  is 
friendly  to  it,  in  his  Historia  Edessena,  p.  109.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  learned 
[p.  73.]  and  pious  Bouguet  would  fain  persuade  us,  that  hoth  the  letters  and 
the  history  itself  were  the  invention  of  Eusebius.  Biblioih,  JUalique,  torn,  xiiL 
p.  121,  et  seq.  I  cannot,  however,  by  any  means  consent  to  charge  a  man 
so  devoid  of  seperstition,  and  so  well  affected  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  as 
Eusebius  was,  with  an  imposition  of  so  gross  a  nature ;  and  more  particularly 
since  I  find  it  impossible  to  divine  any  motive  or  cause  which  could  have  incited 
him  to  the  commission  of  such  an  infamous  fraud.  No  man  does  evil  unad- 
>i6edly,  or  without  some  inducement  Keysler,  in  the  account  of  his  travels, 
written  in  German,  torn,  il  p.  29.  says  that  amongst  other  ridiculous  monuments 
of  superstition  exhibited  to  the  credulous  multitude  at  Rome,  is  shown  the  pic- 
ture which  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus  on  the  above-mentioned  occauon.  But  Beau- 
sobre  has  demonstrated  this  part  of  the  story  to  be  void  of  all  semblance  of 
truth,  in  his  Dissertation  des  Images  de  Main  divine^  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Bibliolh,  Germamque^  tom.  xviii.  p.  10,  et  seq 

IX.  Fruits  of  Christ's  ministry.  A  considerable  nximber  of  the 
Jews,  penetrated  with  astonishment  at  the  many  wonderful 
proofe  which  Christ  gave  of  his  divine  authority  and  power,  be- 
came his  disciples;  being  convinced  that  he  could  be  none  other 
than  the  holy  one  of  God,  the  true  Messiah,  whose  coming  was 
predicted  of  old  by  the  prophets :  and  it  is  clear  that  many  more 
would  have  joined  themselves  to  him,  had  not  the  priests  and 
lawyers,  whose  crimen  and  deceit  he  exposed  without  reserve, 
and  rebuked  with  the  utmost  severity,  exerted  all  their  influence, 
and  made  use  of  various  arts  and  devices  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  a  timid  and  fickle  people  against  him.  But  it  was  not  long 
that  these  enemies  of  Jesus  rested  content  with  giving  vent  to 
their  animosity  merely  in  this  shape.  For,  finding  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  retain  their  credit  and  authority  with 
the  world,  and  the  numerous  advantages  attendant  thereon,  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  destruction  of  Christ,  they  began  to 
lay  snares  for  his  life.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  perceiving  himself 
to  be  thus  beset,  had  recourse  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and 
by  avoiding,  both  in  his  words  and  actions,  as  far  as  was  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  his  function,  every  thing  which  might 
tend  still  further  to  inflame  the  malice  of  these  perfidious  men, 
he  for  some  time  succeeded  in  rendering  all  their  schemes  abor- 
tive. Moreover,  when  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  where  there  was 
every  reason  for  him  to  be  most  apprehensive  of  danger,  his  en- 
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mieB  were  withheld  from  laying  hands  on  him  during  the  day 
by  a  fear  of  the  people,  who  were  well  inclined  towards  him ; 
md  the  place  where  he  passed  his  nights  was  not  known  to  any, 
except  his  intimate  friends  and  companions. 

X,  Tke  defttii  of  Christ.  Of  these  his  companions,  however, 
one  was  at  length  found,  named  Judas,  wlio,  bartering  his  salva- 
tion for  money,  agreed,  for  a  reward  of  no  great  value,  to  dis- 
cover the  nightly  retreat  of  his  divine  Master ;  who  was,  in  con- 
sequence thereof  seized  on  by  a  baud  of  soldiers,  and  hurried 
away  as  a  criminal  to  answer  charges  which  involved  his  life. 
Betrayed  thus  infamously  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  first  led  before  the  higli  priest  'and  chief 
council  of  the  Jews,  by  whom,  without  the  least  shadow  of  jus- 
tice, and  merely  on  testimony  of  the  most  vague  and  contradic- 
tory nature,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  blasphemy,  [p.  7-i.] 
and  worthy  of  death.  From  thence  he  was  taken  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor,  and  accused  of  a 
crime  totally  different  in  its  nature  from  that  wherewith  he  had 
been  first  charged,  and  of  which  it  had  been  his  particular  care 
to  avoid  incurring  even  the  least  suspicion,  namely,  attempting 
to  excite  sedition  and  coiisi^iracy  against  Ciesar.  Pilate,  although 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  over  scrupulous  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  yet  discountenanced  this  accusation,  which  he  at 
once  perceived  to  be  founded  in  falsehood ;  and  strenuously  exerted 
himself  to  save  a  man,  for  whom,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and 
sanctity,  it  should  seem  that  he  felt  no  little  respect.  Finding, 
however,  after  repeated  efforts  on  the  side  of  mercy,  that  the 
multitude,  who  were  stirred  up  by  the  chief  priests,  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  per- 
sisted to  call  for  it  with  a  tumultuous  violence,  approaching 
nearly  to  a  state  of  insurrection,  he  was  at  length  induced, 
though  evidently  Avith  considerable  reluctance,  to  comply  with 
their  demands,  and  passed  on  the  meek  and  blameless  object  of 
their  fury  a  sentence  of  death.  As  our  blessed  Saviour  had 
taken  upon  himself  our  nature  with  a  view  to  expiate  the  sins 
of  mankind,  and  Avas  conscious  that  the  divine  councils  and 
decrees  had  been  satisfied  by  him,  and  that  every  purpose  for 
which  he  took  up  his  abode  with  man  was  fulfilled,  he  used  no 
endeavours  to  screen  himself  from  this  injurious  treatment,  but 
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voluntarily  submitted  to  undergo  the  pain  and  ignominy  of  a 
capital  punishment,  and  calmly  breathed  out  his  pure  and  spot- 
less soul  upon  the  cross ;  praying,  even  in  his  agony,  for  the  for- 
giveness of  those  who  were  the  merciless  and  unrelenting  authors 
of  his  sufl:erings.(*) 

(1)  It  is  mnnifest,  from  the  history  of  the  death  of  Christ,  that  he  spake 
most  truly  when  he  said,  No  man  toketh  my  life  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself,  John,  x.  18.  For  how  easy  would  it  have  been  for  him, 
even  without  a  miracle,  to  have  avoided  fulling  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies ?  The  insidious  designs  of  the  Jewish  pontiff  and  chief  priests  were 
well  known  to  him ;  and  it  is  plain  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  trea- 
cherous intentions  of  his  perfidious  disciple  Juda«,  since  he  expressly  alludes 
to  them  on  more  than  one  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that 
he  had  several  great  and  powerful  friends,  on  whom  he  could  have  de- 
pended for  support.  Would  he  but  have  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  returned 
into  Galilee,  every  scheme  that  had  been  formed  against  him  must  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  Indeed,  even  this  was  not  requisite :  for  his  safety  would  have 
been  completely  secured,  had  he  merely  changed  the  place  of  his  nightly  resort^ 
and,  lest  Judas  should  have  discovered  it^  dismissed  that  wicked  and  deceitful 
man  from  his  society.  Besides  these  obvious  means,  there  were  others  to 
which  he  might  have  had  recourse,  and  which  would  have  proved  equally  effi- 
cient in  defeating  and  bringing  to  nought  the  evil  councils  and  designs  of  the 
Jewish  priests  and  elders.  But  it  should  seem  that  he  disdained,  or  at  least 
voluntarily  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  any  of  those  precautions,  which  a 
very  moderate  share  of  human  prudence  would  have  suggested  to  any  man 
under  similar  circumstances.  He  remained  in  Jerusalem ;  he  permitted  Judas 
to  continue  about  his  person,  in  the  character  of  an  intimate  friend ;  he  con- 
tinued to  pass  his  nights  in  the  usual  and  accustomed  place.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances being  considered,  who  is  there  but  must  readily  perceive  that 
Christ  voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  offered  up 
his  life  to  God  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind  ? 

XI.    His  resurrection  and  ascension  into  Heaven.      The  body  of 

Christ,  being  taken  down  from  the  cross,  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre 
which  Joseph,  one  of  the  Jewish  senators,  had  prepared  for  him- 
[p.  75.]  self,  where  it  remained  until  the  third  day.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  our  blessed  Saviour,  according  to  his 
own  prediction,  again  resumed  the  life  which  he  had  voluntarily 
laid  down ;  and  by  triumphantly  rising  from  the  tomb,  demon- 
strated that  the  divine  justice  was  satisfied,  and  the  path  which 
leads  to  immortality  and  life  once  more  rendered  easy  of  access 
to  the  human  race.    During  the  succeeding  forty  days,  he  held 
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frequent  converse  with  his  disciples,  confirming  their  faith,  and 
instnicting  tliem  in  the  nature  of  those  important  functions  and 
duties  which  he  designed  them  to  fulfil.  It  is  observable  that, 
after  his  return  to  hfe,  he  showed  himself  to  none  of  his  enemies. 
Amongst  other  reasons  which  he  might  have  for  this  resiTve,  it 
is  probable  that  he  foresaw  that  even  the  appearance  of  one 
risen  from  the  dead  would  produce  no  salutary  impression  on 
men,  whose  minds  were  not  only  blinded  by  malice,  but  cor- 
rupted by  various  popular  superstitions  respecting  manes  and 
spectres.(*)  At  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned  period,  having 
assembled  his  disciples,  and  commanded  them  to  go  and  preach 
the  gospel  unto  all  nations,  he  blessed  them,  and  rising  sublimely 
from  the  earth,  was  in  their  presence  received  up  into  heaven. 

(1)  The  motives  which  withheld  our  Saviour  from  showing  himself  to  any 
except  his  disciples,  afcer  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  have  been  sought 
after  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence  by  the  learned ;  inasmuch  as  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  have,  for  ages,  urged  this  circumstance  as  a  reason  for 
calling  in  question  the  truth  of  his  return  to  life.     Now  to  me  it  appears  that 
the  reasons  which  influenced  Christ  on  this  occasion  are  readily  to  be  collected 
from  the  answer  wliich  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham,  in  reply  to  Dives, 
who  had  requested  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  to  his  brethren  from  the  dead : 
•*  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."     Luke,  xvi.  30.    For,  unless  I  am  altogether 
deceived,  we  ought  to  consider  this  answer  as  conveying  a  prophetical  intima- 
tion in  regard  to  the  point  before  us ;  much  as  if  our  blessed  Saviour  had 
addeii:  "In  like  manner,  there  can  be  no  hope  whatever  that  those  whom  I 
may  luive  in  vain  endeavoured  to  convert  by  all  the  force  of  divine  eloquence, 
and  by  exhibiting  to  them  so  many  stupendous  proofs  of  infinite  power,  during 
my  life,  should  be  brought  to  believe  in  me  even  by  my  rising  from  the  dead. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  show  myself  to  my  enemies  after  my  resurrection ;  since 
I  air  certain  that  my  doing  so  w^ould  be  productive  of  no  good  eflect."    At 
least,  I  think  it  must  readily  be  granted  me,  that  the  reason  which  Abraham 
gives  why  no  good  was  to  be  expected  from  the  mission  of  Lazarus,  applies 
most  aptly  and  forcibly  to  the  subject  before  us.     Many  arguments  of  consi- 
derable weight  might  be  urged  in  support  of  the  proposition,  which  I  conceive 
b  thus  to  be  deduced  from  the  answer  of  Abraham  ;  but  I  will  content  mvpclf 
with  bringing  forward  one  only.     The  Jews  had  accused  our  Saviour,  during 
his  life,  of  holding  converse  with  the  prince  of  the  devils,  and  making  use  of 
magic.      In  addition  to  this,  the  minds  both  of  the  Jews  and  the  Romans 
were,  at  that  time,  possessed  with  an  idea  that  the  manes  or  souls  of  the  dead 
might  be  called  up  from  the  grave  by  magical  incantation ;  and  that,  without 
this,  the  spirits  of  the  departed  did  not  unfrequcntly,  either  of  their  own  accord, 
or  by  command  of  the  prince  of  darkness,  again  revisit  this  earth,  and  show 
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themselves  to  the  living  under  an  aerial  form.  Amongst  men  who  entertained 
[p.  76.]  notions  like  these,  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection 
could  have  wrought  no  good  effect  Had  Christ,  after  his  return  to  life, 
appeared  openly  in  the  temple,  or  in  other  places  of  public  resort,  such  as  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  governor,  and  the  Jewish  senate,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  his  enemies  would  not  only  themselves  have  regarded  the  circumstance  in 
an  unfavourable  light,  but  also  persuadsd  the  multitude,  either  that  the  unhappy 
spirit  of  Christ  had  been  again  raised  up  by  some  or  other  of  his  disciples  who 
were  versed  in  the  arts  of  magic,  or  that,  being  itself  filled  with  indignation, 
and  unable  to  rest,  on  account  of  the  violent  means  by  which  it  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  its  earthly  abode,  it  was  come  back  for  the  purpose  of,  in  some 
measure,  avenging  itself  by  haunting  and  terrifying  mankind. 

XII.  Eflosion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles*  Those  wliom 
Christ  had  selected  as  above  mentioned  to  be  the  witnesses  of  his 
life  and  acts,  and  the  messengers  of  his  gospel  to  the  world,  were 
not,  at  the  time  of  his  ascension,  endowed  with  powers  adequate 
to  the  discliarge  of  the  important  functions  with  which  they 
were  invested.  Having,  therefore,  again  resumed  his  station  in 
glory,  and  sat  down  at  tlie  right  hand  of  the  everlasting  Father, 
he,  about  the  fiftieth  day  from  the  time  of  his  death,  sent  down 
on  them  from  above,  according  to  his  promise,  the  divine  power 
and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Acts,  ii.  1.  In  consequence  of 
this  miraculous  effusion,  their  minds  became  irradiated  with 
celestial  light,  their  faith  acquired  strength,  their  knowledge  of 
the  will  of  their  divine  Master  was  rendered  more  perfect,  and 
they  were  inspired  with  a  zeal  and  fortitude  which  armed  them 
against  every  difficulty  that  it  was  necessary  to  encounter  in  his 
service,  and  enabled  them,  in  the  execution  of  his  commands,  to 
triumph  even  over  death  itself.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  of 
the  endowments  thus  bestowed  by  our  Saviour  on  his  apostles, 
was  an  instantaneous  acquaintance  with  languages  of  which  they 
were  previously  ignorant,  so  as  to  qualify  them  to  instruct  the 
diflerent  nations  of  the  earth  in  their  own  proper  tongue8.(*) 

(1)  Amongst  the  various  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  communicated  to  the 
apostles,  I  do  not  include  the  faculty  of  altering  the  established  laws  of  nature, 
or  in  other  words,  the  working  of  miracles :  for  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  at  all 
comprehend  how  a  faculty  like  this,  which  requires  infinite  power,  could  be 
communicated  to  men.  The  miracles  which  the  apostles  appeared  to  work 
were,  as  I  conceive,  wrought  by  Christ  himself,  on  their  invocation ;  and,  there- 
fore, when  he  promised  them  the  power  of  effecting  what  men  and  angels  could 
not  accompli^,  I  imagine  nothing  more  was  implied  than  that  he  would  Im 
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alwijs  present  to  Iheir  pmycrs,  and  ready  to  effect,  through  tne  infinite  power 
which  he  poase&aed,  whatever  might  in  any  cjise  appear  to  be  expedient  or 
necessary.  Peter  commanded  the  lame  man  to  rise  up  and  walk,  and  imme- 
diately he  arose  and  walked.  Acts,  iv.  6.  But  I  cannot  by  any  means  believe 
that,  on  this  Ofcasion,  an  energy  or  power  residing  in  Peter  was  transferred 
into  the  bodily  frame  of  this  poor  wretch,  so  as  to  produce  the  restoration  of 
his  nerves  or  muscular  action ;  or' that  the  apostle  could,  by  a  mere  act  of  voli- 
tion, accomplish  this  wonderful  cure.  No ;  it  is  not  to  Peter,  but  to  our  blessed 
Siviour  himself,  on  whose  name  Peter  called,  that  this  mu'aculous  [p.  77.] 
restoration  of  the  cripple  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  ascribed.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  see  the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  John,  xiv.  12,  13. 

XTTT-  The  gospel  preached  first  to  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and 
then  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Inspired  with  the  requisite  confi- 
dence and  }X)wers  by  this  communication  of  succour  from  above, 
the  apostles  entered  on  their  ministry  without  delay;  endea- 
vouring, first  of  all,  as  they  had  been  commanded,  to  convert 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  a  faith  in  Christ,  and  then  direct- 
ing their  eftbrts  to  the  propagation  of  his  gospel  amongst  the 
remainder  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Luke,  xxiv.  47.  Acts,  i.  8. 
xiiL  46.)  Nor  were  these  their  first  exertions  chilled  by  any 
thing  like  a  want  of  success :  for  within  a  very  short  period,  the 
flc»ck  of  Christ,  which,  at  the  time  of  his  departure,  could  not  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  small  and  weak,  was  augmented 
and  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  many  thousands  of  Jews. 
It  appears  that  by  one  sermon  alone  of  Peter's,  three  thousand, 
and  that  bv  another,  five  thousand  were  added  to  the  Christian 
community  in  this  its  infancy.  Acts,  ii.  41.  iv.  4.  A  preference 
having  been  thus  given  to  the  Jews,  the  apostles,  in  compliance 
with  the  express  commands  of  our  Saviour,  next  extended  the 
blessings  of  their  ministry  to  the  Samaritans.  Acts.  i.  8.  viii. 
14.  At  length,  having  continued  for  many  years  at  Jerusalem,Q 
and  given  a  due  degree  of  stability  and  strength  to  the  several 
Christian  fraternities  or  churches  which  had  been  formed  in 
Palestine,  they  proceeded  to  communicate  the  glorious  light  of 
the  gospel  to  the  different  Gentile  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  in 
the  various  regions  through  which  they  travelled  were  successful 
in  establishing  the  church  of  Christ  to  an  extent  and  with  a 
rapidity  that  are,  in  every  respect,  truly  astonishing. 

(1)  That  the  apostles  continued  at  Jerusalem  for  many  years  after  the  ascen- 
tton  of  our  Saviour,  is  manifest  from  their  Acts,  which  were  written  by  St 
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Luke ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  their  stay  there  was  in  consequence  of  the 
divine  command.  The  reasons  on  which  this  divine  mandate  was  founded  are, 
I  think,  readily  to  be  perceived.  In  order  to  establish  the  Christian  common- 
wealth on  a  firm  and  durable  basis,  and  to  furnish  the  churches  which  were 
about  to  be  planted  in  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  with  a  model  after 
which  they  might  form  themselves,  it  was  recjuisite  that  the  first  Christian 
assemblies  nliould  be  constituted  and  instructed  with  great  care,  under  the  imme- 
diate eye  of  tlie  apostles  themselves.  An  affair  of  such  ma^itude,  it  will  be 
allowed,  must  necessarily  have  required  a  considerable  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. But  to  this  reason  was  added  another  of  still  greater  consequence  and 
weight,  which  imperiously  demanded  the  presence  of  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem. 
For  being  invested,  as  they  were  by  Christ  himself,  with  the  entire  guardian- 
ship and  administration  of  the  concerns  of  his  religion,  the  other  disciples  who 
were  employed  in  establisliing  churches  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territories,  were  of  course  subject  to  their  direction,  and  consequently  felt 
it  their  duty,  in  all  affairs  of  difiiculty  and  doubt,  to  recur  to  them  for  advice  and 
instruction.  But  how  could  these  inferior  messengers  of  divine  truth  have  con- 
sulted the  apostles,  or  availed  themselves  of  their  instruction  or  commands,  if 
the  latter  had  departed  from  Jerusalem  at  an  early  period,  and  distributed  them- 
selves about  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ?  The  general  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  required  that  those  whom  our  blesst^d  Saviour  had  appointed 
the  judges,  or,  as  we  ought  perhaps  rather  to  sny,  the  arbiters  of  divine  matters, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  power  of  regulating  and  determining  every  thing 
[p.  78.]  relative  to  the  establishing  of  his  religion,  should  for  a  certain  time  re- 
main together  in  one  place,  that  so  an  easy  access  to  them  might  be  had  by 
those  who  were  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  their  advice  or  assistance ;  and  their 
orders  and  decrees  possess  an  additional  weight  and  authority,  from  its  being 
known  that  they  comprised  the  sentiments,  not  merely  of  one  or  two,  but  of 
the  whole  collective  body  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  more  particu 
lar  intimacy  with  Christ,  and  were  the  best  instructed  in  his  will.  How  long 
the  apostles  thus  continued  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  what  particular  year  from  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  Iwiving  them  they  departed  on  that  mission  to  the  Gen- 
tile nations  with  which  they  were  charged,  is  by  no  means  certain.  According 
to  the  ancient  report  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Apollonius,  a  writer  of  the 
second  century,  our  Saviour  ordered  his  apostles  to  remain  at  Jerusalem  for 
twelve  years  after  his  parting  from  them.  Euseb.  Ilistor.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap. 
xviii.  p.  18G.  and  Clemens  Alexandr.  ex  Pricdicalione  Petri  StronuU.  lib.  vl 
jap.  v.  p.  762.  Considering  the  great  antiquity  of  this  account,  it  may  perhaps 
be  not  altogether  undeserving  of  credit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  it  with  some  suspicion,  since  it  is  certain  that,  even  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  fill  up  the  chasms 
of  genuine  history  with  fictitious  conceits,  the  mere  suggestions  of  their  own 
imagination. 

XIV.  The  election  of  a  new  apostle.     The  first  concern  of  the 
a])ostlcs,  aher  our  Saviour's  ascension  into  heaven,  was  to  render 
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their  niimber  complete  according  its  first  establishment,  by  elect- 
ing a  man  of  superior  worth  and  sanctity  to  supply  the  place  of 
Judas,  who  had  perished  by  a  miserable  death.  Having,  there- 
fore, gathered  together  the  small  assembly  of  Christians  which  had 
been  formed  in  Jerusalem,  two  men  distinguished  for  their  sanc- 
tity and  faith  in  Christ  were  proposed  as  candidates  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  the  one  named  Barsabas,  the  other  Matthias.  The  whole 
lissembly  then  joined  in  devout  prayer  to  God,  that  their  choice 
might  not,  through  human  frailty,  fall  on  that  man  of  the  two 
which  was  least  acceptable  in  his  sight ;  after  which,  proceeding 
to  the  election,  they  either  by  lot,  or  rather,  as  I  suspect,  by  the 
suffrages  of  such  Christians  as  were  present,  chose  Matthias  to 
fill  the  office  of  a  twelfth  apostle.(') 

(1)  Acts,  i.  16,  et  seq.  Many  things  highly  worthy  of  observation  present 
themselves  to  notice,  in  the  account  which  St  Luke  gives  us  of  the  appoints 
ment  of  Matthias  in  the  room  of  Judas.  Passing  over,  however,  other  things 
which  might  be  pointed  out,  I  will,  in  this  place,  merely  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  mode  and  form  of  the  election.  All  the  commentators  agree  in  represent- 
iog  Matthias  as  having  been  chosen  an  apostle  by  lot,  agreeably  to  the  ancient 
Jewish  practice.  On  a  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  of  the  words  of 
the  sacred  historian,  I  rather  think  it  would  be  found  that  this  coraraonly  re- 
ceived interpretation  of  them  is  what  they  by  no  means  authorize.  St.  Luke 
commences  his  account  by  stating,  that  Peter,  in  a  suitable  speech,  pointed  out 
to  the  people  who  were  assembled  the  necessity  of  electing  a  new  apostle. 
After  this,  at  verse  23,  he  adds,  that  two  men  equal  to  the  station  were  set 
forth  in  the  midst,  in  order  that  one  of  them  might  be  chosen  to  [p.  79.] 
aodertake  the  office.  As  to  the  persons  by  whom  these  men  were  produced 
and  recommended,  he  is  quite  silent.  His  words  arc  simply  itsti  Unv^f  i6o : 
but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  ought,  in  this  phice,  to  consider  the 
word  *AT0f«X6i  as  meant  to  be  understood.  For  who  can  possibly  believe  that 
the  Christians  of  the  ordinary  rank,  who  were  in  so  many  respects  inferior  to 
the  apostles,  should  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of  selecting  two  of 
their  own  order,  and  recommending  them  as  fit  for  the  apostleship  ?  I  there. 
fore  consider  it  as  certain,  that  the  apostles  made  the  selection  of  these  two 
persons  from  amongst  the  general  body  of  Christians  at  that  time  resident  in 
Jeru.salem,  and  directed  the  assembly  at  large  to  choose  one  of  them  for  an 
apostle.  The  narrative  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
mandate  was  complied  with;  describing  it  as  follows:  »«i  UetKxi  «\>»gifc  Jutw?, 
»4i  ins-ir  o  »x»ge(  iti  Mafrd-isty,  v.  26.  Now,  in  this  passage  all  the  commenta- 
tors attribute  so  much  force  to  the  \vord  «x»»'goj,  which  properly  signifies  a  lot, 
that  they  unanimously  consider  the  true  interpretation  of  the  first  branch  of  the 
sentence  to  be,  tt  jecerunt  sories  eorum^  **  and  they  cast  their  lots ;"  and  hence 
conclude  that  Matthias  was  chosen  by  lot.    But  to  me  it  appears  that  this  inter- 
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pretation  is  entirely  repugnant  to  the  Greek  idiom :  for  whenever  the  eastmg 
of  lota  is  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  waters,  we  constantly  find  the  verb  B^xtiv 
joined  with  sxi^o; ;  and  therefore,  if  St  Luke  had  meant  to  indicate  what  these 
commentators  suppose,  he  would  have  written  ««i  ^atxoy  sxM{«r»  or  »xi(«(»  and 
not  S/»««v>  which  latter  word  was  never,  at  least  as  far  as  I  know,  applied  in 
this  way.  It  was  equally  unusual  for  the  Greek  writers  to  add  the  pronoun 
^T<i3y  after  sxii^o;,  when  the  latter  was  used  by  them  in  the  sense  of  a  lot  that 
was  thrown.  They  say  simply,  with  Homer,  tC«xor  »xm^*s,  **  they  cast  lots." 
And  certainly,  what  occasion  there  could  be  for  St.  Luke  to  add  this  pronoon 
in  the  passage  under  consideration,  if  he  was  speaking  of  casting  lots,  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  All  the  commentators  refer  it,  and,  consistently  with 
their  interpretation  of  the  passage,  could  only  refer  it  to  the  candidates  for  the 
apostleship,  Matthias  and  Barsabas.  But  in  what  sense  could  those  lots  be 
said  to  be  theirs,  which,  if  the  above  opinion  be  just,  were  thrown  in  that 
assembly  ?  Correctly  speaking,  can  the  lots,  by  which  an  election  is  to  be 
determined,  be  termed  the  lots  of  the  candidates  or  persons  to  be  elected  t 
Considering  the  weight  of  these  and  other  objections,  which  oppose  themselves 
to  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  the  above  passage,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  these  words  of  St.  Luke  we  ought  to  understand  the  term  sxa^os 
as  having  the  same  signification  with  -infis,  viz.  a  niffragej  or  what  in  com- 
mon language  is  termed  a  vote ;  and  that  what  he  meant  to  say  was  simply, 
tills,  **  and  those  who  were  present  gave  their  votes."  In  this  case,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  for  at/TcSy  I  should  substitute  ^vtuv.  Considering  this  to  have 
been  the  mode  which  was  adopted  for  the  appointment  of  a  new  apostle,  it 
would,  in  a  very  striking  degree,  correspond  with  the  form  which  was  observed 
by  the  most  ancient  Christian  churches,  in  electing  their  teachers  and  pas- 
tors ;  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  was  founded  on 
the  manner  of  proceeding  to  which  the  apostles  had  recourse  on  this  occasion. 
When  a  presbyter  or  a  bishop  was  to  be  elected,  those  who  presided  over  the 
church  proposed  certain  candidates  for  the  office,  of  approved  worth  and  abi- 
lity. Of  these  the  assembly  at  large  pointed  out  by  their  sufTrages,  and  not  by 
lot,  him  whom  they  deemed  the  most  deserving ;  and  whoever  had  the  majo- 
rity of  votes  in  his  favor  was  considered  as  elected  through  divine  preference. 
Such  was  the  form  observed  by  the  primitive  churchea,  and  I  conceive  such  to 
have  been  the  form  to  which  the  apostles  had  recourse  on  the  above-mentioned 
occasion ;  and  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who  constituted  the  then  infant 
[p.  80.]  church  of  Jerusalem  gave  their  suffrages  for  Matthias,  in  preference  to 
nis  companion  Barsabas.  The  word  sx»{o(,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
under  consideration,  does  not  mean  a  lot,  but  the  office  or  function  with  which 
Matthias  was  invested ;  tm;  /i9tso7i«f,  which  must  be  understood  as  annexed  to 
it  in  order  to  render  the  sense  complete,  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
To  perceive  at  once  the  force  of  the  term  in  this  place,  we  need  only  imagine 
St  Luke  to  have  studied  conciseness  less,  and  written  »«}  lantf-iv  o  sxii^o;  (mf 
/i3t«oyfat(  TotuTus)  \iri  lAnr^iM  \  the  sense  of  which  in  English  is,  ^  and  the  office 
of  that  ministry  (i.  e,  the  apostleship)  fell  on  Matthias."  In  what  I  have  thus 
said,  I  do  not  pretend  to  anything  like  infallibility,  but  merely  propose  m 
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fODJeclofe,  which  appears  to  me  to  have  no  small  degree  of  probability  on  its 
tie,  for  the  eonsideration  of  the  learned. 


XV.  The  eoDTersioB  of  St.  Pani.     AH  these  apostles  were  unin- 
fonned,  illiterate  men.    Through  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
indeed,  their  minds  had  become  fiilly  irradiated  with  celestial 
light;  but  to  any  other  sort  of  wisdom  than  that  which  is  from 
ateve,  they  had  no  pretensions;  neither  were  they  at  all  in- 
structed in  any  of  the  diflferent  branches  of  human  learning.     In 
the  then  infancy  of  the  Christian  church,  however,  it  was  abso- 
lutely requisite  that,  in  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  some 
one  appointed  who  might  be  able  to  repress  the  domineering  spi- 
rit of  the  Je'w^ish  doctors,  by  encountering  them  with  their  own 
weapons ;  and  also  be  qualified,  if  occasion  should  require,  to 
enter  the  field  of  disputation  with  the  advocates  and  supporters 
of  the  various  systems  of  pagan  philosophy.     Our  blessed  Saviour, 
therefore,  revealing  himself  from  heaven  in  a  very  wonderful 
manner  to  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Saul,  but  who  after- 
wards changed  it  for  that  of  Paul,  appointed  him  a  thirteenth 
apostle.     Saul,  who  was  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and 
belonging  to   the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  had  been  endowed  by 
nature  with   great  and  excellent  mental  powers,  and  was  emi- 
nently skilled   in  every  kind  of  Jewish  learning.     He  was  also 
conversant   with  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Led  away  by  prejudice  and  wannth  of  temper,  he  was  at  first 
the  bitter  persecuting  enemy  of  Christ  and  his  flock  ;  but  as  he 
journeyed  on  a  certain  time  towards  Damascus,  with  power  from 
the  high  priest  to  seize  on  any  Cliristians  whom  he  might  find 
there,  and  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem,  he  was  on  a  sudden 
Btrack  to  the  earth,  and  so  affected  by  the  voice  and  power  of 
our  Saviour,  that  he  became  at  once  a  convert  to  his  cause,  de- 
voting himself  wholly  to  it,  and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and 
fortitude,  exposing  himself  to  innumerable  hardships  and  dangers 
on  account  thereof,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  future  life. 
Acts,  ix.  1,  et  seq.   In  how  great  a  degree  every  interest  of  Chris- 
tianitv  was  promoted  by  the  exertions  of  this  illustrious  and 
admirable  character,  how  many  churches  he  founded  through- 
out the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  how  numerous  and 
how  formidable  the  contentions  and  perils  which  he  encountered 
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and  overcame,  his  own  epistles  whicli  are  still  extant,  and  the 
history  of  ?the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  written  by  St.  Luke,  abun- 
dantly testify. 

XYI.     Of  the  labonrsy  martyrdom^  &c«  of  the  apostles*      In  the 

accounts  which  have  been  given  by  various  writers,  of  the  la- 
boars,  the  travels,  the  miracles,  and  the  deaths  of  the  apostles, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  altogether  depended  on,  except  whatis 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  a  few  other 
[p.  81.]    monuments  of  great  antiquity.    In  this  case,  as  in  most 
others  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  received,  and  what  rejected.    For  my  own 
part,  I  think  that  we  cannot  well  withhold  our  credit  from  such 
particulars  as  stand  supported  by  the  clear  and  positive.testimony 
of  Origen,  Eusebius,  Gregory  Nanzianzene,  Paulinus,  Jerome, 
Socrates,  and  certain  of  the  more  ancient  writers  who  are  cited 
with  approbation  by  Eusebius ;  but  as  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be 
met  with  merely  in  the  writings  of  uncertain  authors,  or  those 
of  a  later  age,  I  should  ever  feel  inclined  to  receive  it  with  con- 
siderable hesitation  and  distrust,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be 
corroborated  by  documents  that  admit  of  no  dispute.    For  wheii 
once  certain  of  the  Christian  writers  had  been  unfortunately 
temptod  to  have  recourse  to  fiction,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
weakness  of  some  and  the  arrogant  presumption  of  others  car- 
ried forgery  and  imposition  to  an  extent,  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  adequate  idea.     Amongst 
various  other  things  that  I  consider  as  having  been  too  readily 
received  upon  trust  respecting  the  apostles,  I  cannot  help  in- 
cluding those  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  of 
their  having,  for  the  most  part,  undergone  violent  deaths;  al- 
though I  am  well  aware,  that  the  fact  of  their  having  suffered 
in  this  way  is  commonly  considered  as  established  beyond  dia- 
pute.(*) 

(1)  That  every  one  of  our  Saviour's  apostles,  except  St.  John,  (who  ended 
his  days  in  the  natural  way  at  Ephesus,)  undenvent  capital  punishment  by 
command  of  the  civil  magistrate,  is  a  report  that  appears  to  have  been  regularly 
transmitted  down  from  very  early  ages,  and  is  supported  by  the  tewtimony  of 
many  different  writers.  The  opinion  that  such  was  the  fact  has,  moreover, 
taken  such  deep  root  even  in  the  minds  of  many  who  would  not  willingly  be 
thought  either  credulous  or  uninformed,  that  whoever  may  venture  either  to 
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all  it  ill  qncstion,  or  oppose  it,  must  run  no  inconf-idcrable  risk  of  being  ac- 
eoanted  boMile  to  the  fame  and  reputation  of  tliose  divine  cliuracters.  In  what 
I  a:u  about  to  say,  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  east  any  reflection  on  those  who 
may  have  espoused  this  opinion ;  but  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  claim  for  myself 
the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  their  proof  of  the 
M,  that  the  major  part  of  the  apostles  underwent  violent  deaths,  is  by  no 
ineins  ho  conclusive  as  they  seem  to  imagine.  That  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  James 
Hiflered  in  this  way,  is  what,  on  the  faith  of  so  many  ancient  authorities,  I  am 
MTS  T^ndy  to  admit;  but  there  are  several  considerations  which  combine  to 
(•nrvent  me  from  believing  that  their  colleagues  perished  by  tlie  same  untimely 
£«te-.  My  doubts  are  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  testimony  of  Heracleon, 
a  very  ancient  author  of  the  second  century,  aValentinian  indeed  by  profession, 
but  most  evidently  neither  an  ill-informed  nor  incautious  writer,  who,  as  quoted 
by  Gement  of  Alexandria,  (Stromal,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix..p.  695.)  expressly  denies 
thit  Matthi'W,  Philip,  Thomas,  Levi,  and  some  others,  were  put  to  death,  in 
coDsequence  of  their  having  made  open  profession  of  their  faith  in  Chri<^t  in  the 
htv  of  the  civil  power.  Heracleon  is  arguing  against  an  opinion  which  was 
entertained  by  certain  of  the  Christians  of  that  age,  that  the  souls  of  martyrs 
alune  were  received  up  into  heaven  afler  death ;  and  contends,  that  those  who 
hid  never  been  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  but 
bad  merely  continued  steadfast  in  faith  and  holiness  of  life,  would  equally,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  be  admitted  to  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  Tlus 
opinion  he  Kupport^  by  the  examples  of  the  above-mentioned  apostles,  whom, 
with  many  others,  he  concludes  to  have  been  exalted  to  a  seat  in  heaven,  al- 
though they  were  never  put  to  the  test  of  making  an  open  profession  of  their 
£ii:h  in  Christ  before  an  earthly  tribunal,  and  sealing  it  with  their  blood. 

'E^  ua  M^Td-tfisj,  ♦ixifrsf,  QafjiaCy  Aiotc,  itai  akxot  n-oxkci.  Non  enim  [().  82.] 
trnines  qui  salri  facti  sun/,  earn  (Christ i)  confessionem  qucc  per  vocem  (apud  ma- 
gi<«tratus)  edvlerunlj  el  posl  earn  ex  vita  excesserunl.  Ex  quiims  est  MaUhccus^ 
PkilippuSj  ThomaSj  Levis,  el  multi  alii.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  makes  a 
qoutation  from  Heracleon,  of  which  this  passage  forms  a  part,  although  he  takes 
occasion  in  some  respects  to  condemn  and  reject  what  he  thus  brings  forward, 
yet  never  once  intimates  the  least  objection  to  the  above  cited  words  of  that  au- 
thor respecting  the  apostles:  a  circumstance  which  plainly  indicates  that  he  did 
Dot  «*onsider  them  as  open  to  any  exception.  To  this  Iwotuld  testimony  may  be 
added  others  of  no  less  authority.  The  apostle  I^hilip  is  clearly  excepted  out 
of  the  class  of  martyrs  by  Polycrates,  who  states  him  to  have  died  and  been 
buried  at  Hierapolis.  Epistoia  ad  Victorem,  apud  Eusebiura  HLstor.  Eccles, 
lib.  V.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  191.  Baronius,  indeed,  Annal.  torn.  i.  ad  ann.  35.  {  141.  and 
many  others  after  him,  would  have  us  to  understand  Polycrates  aa  speaking 
of  that  Philip  who  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  not  of  Philip  the  apostle.  But  the  advocates  of  this  notion  stand  confuted 
by  Pulycrates  himself,  who  says  expressly  that  the  Philip  of  whom  he  iiuikes 
Dieiition  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  But  there  is  an  argument  of  sill  I 
greater  force  and  weight  to  be  brought  forward  on  this  subject, — an  argument, 
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indeed,  nearly  sufficient  of  itself  to  establish  the  point  for  which  I  contend ; 
and  that  is,  ihat  all  the  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  including  thoat 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  mnrtyrs  agoimik 
the  Valentinians,  TertuUian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  reckon  no 
more  than  three  of  the  apostles  as  coming  within  the  class  of  martyrs,  namely* 
Peter,  Paul,  and  James  the  great  TertuUian  says,  Qti<c  tamen  passos  apostaUa 
sdmuSy  manifesta  doctrina  est :  hanc  intelligo  sdam  acta  decurrens, — Quod  Petrut 
OBdilur,  quod  Stephanus  opprimiturj  quod  Jacobus  immolatur,  quod  Pauha  cKt- 
trahiiury  ipsorum  sanguine  scripta  sunt.  El  si  fidem  commentarii  voluerii  ha» 
reticus,  instrumenta  imperii  loquuntur,  ut  lapides  Jerusalem,  Vitas  C<Bsarum 
legimus  :  orieniem  fidem  Ronut  primus  Nero  cruentaviL  Tunc  Petrus  ab  altero 
oingitury  quum  cruci  adslringilur.  Tunc  Paulus  civilatis  Romana  consequilur 
nativitalem,  quum  iUic  marlyrum  rcnascitur  generosilate,  Haec  ubicumque  legero, 
pali  disco :  nee  mea  interest,  quos  sequar  martyrii  magislrosy  sensusne  an  exituM 
apostolorum,  Scorpiacey  cap.  xv.  p.  633.  edit  Rigaltii.  If  these  words  of  Ter- 
tuUian be  attentively  considered,  they  will  be  found  to  militate  strongly  againat 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  all  the  apostles,  except 
St  John,  suffered  violent  deaths.  TertuUian  is  contending  with  the  Valentini- 
ans, who,  as  we  hinted  above,  denied  that  there  was  any  necessity  of  laying 
down  one*s  life  for  Christ,  and  maintained  that  those  of  his  servants  who  con* 
tinned  steadfast  in  faith  and  holiness  of  life  would  obtain  salvation  equally 
with  the  martyrs.  To  this  opinion  TertuUian  opposes  the  example  of  the  apoft> 
ties,  who  were  known  to  have  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  of  various 
kinds  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  not  to  have  refused  encountering  even  death 
[p.  83.]  itself  for  his  sake.  Now  if,  at  that  time,  even  the  slightest  rumour  had 
prevailed  amongst  the  Christians,  that  all  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  had  sealed 
tlieir  testimony  with  their  blood,  this  author,  who  appears  to  have  been  never 
backward  in  availing  himself  of  vulgnr  report,  would  most  assuredly  have 
brought  it  forward  on  this  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  however,  he  with  more 
than  ordinary  caution  contents  himself  with  naming  merely  three  of  the  apos- 
tles as  martyrs,  viz.,  Peter,  Paul,  and  James.  It  is,  therefore,  fairly  to  be 
presumed  that  he  knew  of  no  more ;  and  if  he  knew  of  no  more,  we  may  reat 
assured  that  the  Christians  of  that  age  were  apprized  of  none  besides ;  for 
if  any  one  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  above  list,  it  must  have  been  TertuUiaib 
who  was  thoroughly  conversant  \vith  every  part  of  Christian  history,  true  aa 
well  as  feigned.  TertuUian,  indeed,  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  ignorance 
of  any  other  of  the  apostles  that  could  be  deemed  martyrs.  He  was  a  man  by 
no  means  wanting  in  penetration  or  judgment,  and  was  fully  awaro  that  the 
Valentinians,  his  opponents,  might  reply,  that  only  a  few  of  the  apostles  suf- 
fered martyrdom, — so  few,  indeed,  that  even  he  himself  had  not  been  able  to 
swell  the  list  beyond  three.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  preclude  them  from 
parrying  the  force  of  his  argument  in  this  way,  he  adds,  Nee  mea  interest  quoi 
sequar  martyrii  magislroSy  sensusne  an  exitus  apostolorum :  words  which,  it  must 
I  think,  be  allowed,  make  strongly  in  favour  of  the  point  for  whkh  I  contend. 
For  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them  is  obviously  this :  "  It  can 
be  of  no  avail  for  you  to  object,  that  a  few  only  of  the  apostles  anden*ent 
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flolent  dnths.  I  <!o  not  take  apon  me  to  controvert  this.  It  is  sufficient  for 
■»  to  h:tvtf  proi^ed  that  I  have  the  general  Beii^e  of  the  apostlen  on  my  bide, 
faiMnaeh  as  tliey  were  both  ready  and  willing  to  have  died  for  the  cause  of 
CbrisL  But  few  of  them,  indeed,  were  called  to  so  severe  a  trial  of  their  con- 
itaoey ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  meaning  and  desire  of  them 
ill  to  glorify  their  divine  Master  by  their  death.  The  genernl  sense,  then,  of 
tkett  illustrious  characters  I  take  as  my  guide ;  and,  after  their  example,  I 
desire  to  die  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  although  I  am  aware  that  the  deaths  of  the 
major  part  of  them  were  different  from  what  they  liad  thus  expected  and  desired." 
Influenced  by  these  and  other  considerations,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  the 
leeoants  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  respecting  the  martyrdom  of  our 
9iTioar*s  apostles,  were  invented  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Constantiue  the 
Great  That  such  accounts  should  have  been  invented,  may  readily  be  ac- 
coanted  for  on  two  grounds.  First,  the  incredible  veneration  in  which  the 
But}rrs  were  held ;— a  veneration  which  had  been  carried  to  a  great  height 
eren  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  but  which  increased  beyond  all  measure 
i{KHi  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to  the  Christian  commonwealth  by  Con- 
•tntine.  For  when  the  martyrs  came  to  be  worshipped  almost  like  gods,  and 
to  haTe  all  those  honours  paid  to  them  which  it  was  customary  for  the  Greeks 
lad  Romans  to  offer  to  their  demigods  and  heroes,  it  might  of  course  be  thought 
MceiBMy  to  include  the  apostles  within  this  class,  lest  they  should  appear  to 
Vint  that  which  was  considered  as  the  most  distinguishing  and  infallible  mark 
of  sanctity  and  glory.  Secondly,  the  ambiguity  attached  to  the  word  martyr 
might  occasion  ignorant  men  to  invent  accounts  of  their  tragical  deaths.  Mar- 
tffT,  in  the  Greek  language,  signifies  any  sort  of  witness:  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  Christians  in  a  more  eminent  sense  to  that  kind  of  witness, 
who  placed  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  Christ  was  the  centre  of  all  his  hopes,  by 
sealing  his  testimony  with  his  blood.  The  apostles  are  denominated  ^ag'Tz/gi;, 
witnesses,  in  the  former  sense,  by  Christ  himself.  Acts,  i.  8.  And  the  term 
bas  evidently  no  higher  import  annexed  to  it,  when  applied,  as  it  an4>rwards 
ii,  by  the  apostles  to  themselves,  by  way  of  elucidating  the  nature  of  their 
fonctions.  Acts,  iL  32,  &c.  It  might,  however,  very  easily  happen  [p  84.] 
that  unlearned  persons,  not  aware  of  this  distinction,  might  conceive  that  the 
word  martyr,  which  they  found  thus  applied  to  the  apostles  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  was  to  be  understood  in  the  latter  sense;  and  in  con- 
•eqnence  thereof,  hastily  adopt  the  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
suae  class  with  those  whom  it  was  usual  for  the  Christians  to  style,  in  a  more 
eminent  sense,  martyrs. 

XVll.    Churches  founded  by  the  Apostles.      Amidst  all  the  un- 

certainty,  however,  in  which  the  history  of  the  apostles  is  in- 
Tolved,  it  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  travel- 
led throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the  then  known  and  civilized 
world,  and  within  a  short  time,  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the 
as^stance  of  certain  of  their  disciples  who  accompanied  them  in 
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iheir  travels,  and  shared  their  labours,  established  churches  dedi-  '' 
Ciitcd  to  Christ  in  almost  all  the  provinces.(*)  But  even  here  we  are  '., 
prescinded  from  giving  scarcely  any  thing  beyond  this  general   - 
statement  of  the  fact :  the  great  obscurity  which  hangs  .over 
nearly  every  part  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  not  only    • 
preventing  us  from  marking  with  precision  the  extent  of  the    " 
apostles'  progress,  but  also  rendering  it  impossible  for  us,  with    ; 
any  degree  of  confidence,  to  name  any  particular  churches  as 
founded  by  them,  except  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament.  (*)   Throughout  the  world  there  is  scarcely, 
not  to  say  a  nation  or  people,  but  even  a  city  of  any  magnitude 
or  consequence,  in  which  the  religion  of  Christ  may  be  said  to 
flourish,  that  does  not  ascribe  the  first  planting  of  its  church  to 
one  or  other  of  the  apostles  themselves,  or  to  some  of  their  im- 
mediate and  most  intimate  disciples.    But  no  reliance  whatever 
can  be  placed  on  traditions  of  this  sort :  since  it  has  been  pretty. 
clearly  ascertained,  that  the  same  spirit  of  vain  glory  which 
prompted  ancient  nations  to  pronounce  themselves  the  offspring 
of  the  soil,  or  the  descendants  of  the  gods,  found  its  way  into  the 
churches  of  Christ,  and  induced  many  of  them  to  suppress  the 
truth,  and  claim  for  themselves  a  more  illustrious  origin  than  in 
reality  belonged  to  them.(') 

(1)  That  the  apostles  should  have  made  their  way  to  parts  of  the  earth  which 
at  that  time  were  not  civilized,  nor  even  known,  is  what  I  should  think  could 
scarcely  be  believed  by  any  one.  The  weight  is  vast  which  those  take  on  their 
shoulders,  w^ho  would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  various  accounts  which  carry 
the  apostles  to  America,  as  'veil  as  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Lapland,  and 
even  make  them  penetrate  Into  the  interior  of  Africa,  are  conformable  to  truth. 

(2)  A  list  of  those  churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  of  which  mention  li 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testameut,  is  given  by  Hartmann  in  his 
work  dp  Rrhus  geslis  Chrislimwruiji  sub  Apostolisy  cap.  vii.  p.  107  ;  as  also  by 
Fabricin«,  in  his  Lux  Exangelii  toti  Orbi  excriens,  cap.  v.  p.  83,  et  seq. 

(3)  Amongst  the  European  nations,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  pride 
itself  on  boiiig  able  to  attribute  the  first  foundation  of  its  church  either  to  one 
of  the  apoiitU'H,  or  of  the  seventy  disciples,  or  to  some  holy  personage  bearing 
an  apostolic  commission.  The  Spaniards  boast  of  having  had  the  light  of  the 
gospel  communicated  to  them  by  two  of  the  apostles  in  person,  viz.  St.  Paul 
and  St.  James  the  Great,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  of 
[p.  86.]  those  who  were  the  comp.inions  of  the  apostles  ;  and  it  would  be  far 
from  prudent  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  these  people* 
to  attempt  to  undeceive  them  in  this  respect.    The  French,  with  equal  osten- 
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tition  and  pertinncity,  attribute  the  conversion  of  thoir   fofefathers  to  the 
preaching  and  labours  of  Creswcnt,  the  disciple  and  companion  of  St.  Panl, 
of  Dionysiu!*  of  Athene,  the  Areopagite,  of  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  I 
know  not  of  how  many  others.    Throughout  ItJily,  there  is  scarcely  a  city 
which  does  not  pretend  to  have  received  the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity 
from  either  Paul  or  Peter ;  and  that  ifs  first  bishop  was  appointed  by  one  or 
other  of  these.     Vid.  Giannone  Histoire  cicile  du  Royaume  de  Naples,  torn  i. 
p,  74,  75.     And  it  would  be  hardly  possible,  indeed  I  may  say  it  would  bo 
altogether  impossible,  for  any  one  to  esc  ipe  the  imputation  of  heresy,  who 
•hould  venture  in  any  way  to  indicate  his  disbelief  of  this.     Vid.  Jo.  Lami 
Delki^  Erudilorum,  torn.  viii.  Prajf.  p.  xxxv,  xxxvi.  and  torn.  xi.  Praefat.     The 
Germans  affirm  that  Matemus,  Valerian,  and  many  others  were  sent  to  them  by 
the  apostles ;  and  that  the  persons  thus  commissioned  by  St.  Peter  and  his 
colleagues,  established  some  considerable  churches  in  their  country.      The 
inhibitants  of  Britain  consider  St.  Paul,  Simeon  Zelotes,  Aristobulus,  and 
partienlarly  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  as  the  founders  of  their  church.     That  the 
former  of  these  actually  extended  his  travels  to  that  island,  and  first  preached 
the  gospel  there,  U  a  fact  which  has  been  strongly  contended  for  by  many,  who 
chiefly  rely  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  Corinthians.     The  Russians,  >\'ith  the  Poles  and  Prussians,  vene- 
rate St.  Andrew  as  the  parent  of  their  respective  churches.     All  these  things, 
and   many  others  which  I  shall  pass  over,  were  considered  as  indisputable 
during  thos>e  benighted  ages,  when  every  species  of  sound  learning,  divine  as 
well  as  human,  was  overwhelmed  and  trodden  under  foot  by  ignorance  and 
superstition.     At  present,  however,  they  are  regarded  in  a  very  different  liijfht ; 
and  the  unseat  and  best  informed  scholars  give  them  up  for  the  moat  pnrt  ns 
fictions,  invented  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  by  illiterate  and 
deigning  men,  who  expeeted  that  by  thus  propagating  a  notion  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  their  several  churches,  they  should  open  to  themselves  a  source  of 
profit  as  well   as  honour.     Vid.  Calmet,  Histoire  de  Ijorraine,  torn.  i.  p.  xxvi. 
Le  Beuf,  DissertcUinns  sur  V Histoire  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  192,  193.  198;  and 
others.     In  one  particular,  perhaps,  as  we  shall  presently  take  occasion  to  point 
oat,  this  opinion  may  not  be  strictly  correct ;  but  in  every  other  respect  it 
meets  with  the  unreser\'ed  assent  of  all  of  the  present  day,  who  prefer  truth 
to  the  authority  of  antiquity ;  and  is  expressed  with  much  neatness  and  force 
of  illu5»tration,  by  that  eminently  learned  French  writer,  Jo.  I^unois,  in  a  dis- 
•ertation,  in  which  he  undertakes  the  defence  of  a  passage  in  Snlj)itius  Severus 
re!«pecting  the  first  martyrs  of  Gaul,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  socond 
volume  of  his  works,  part  i.  p.  184.     His  words  are,  Media  ccta'e  orta  est  inter 
ecclesias  super  antiquitate  originum  suarum  contentio  et  certa  (fuccdam  einulatio, 
qua  fecit,  tU  cum  simplicem  veritatem  ultro  oblatam  facile  proferre  poterant,  ait 
Damianus,  sategerint,  ut  mendncLa  cum  labore  corfingi-rent.    Etcnim  dum  re- 
ccmcinnaruTti  pleraque  primorum  episcopontm  acta,  nunc  adslipulante  nominum 
similitudine^  Trophimum  puta  Arelateiisem,  et  Paulum  Narbonensem,  qui  sub 
Decio  teneranl  in  Galliam,  cum  Trnphimo  et  Paulo  Sergioy  Pauli  aimsloli  secta- 
toribus  confuderunl:  nunc  eadem  velalia  de  causa  Rufnm,  e  Macedonia  AveniO' 
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nem,  el  Lazarum  e  Cypro  MassUiam  IraduxerurUj  nunc  alios  a  secundo  vd  iertm 
[p.  86.]  ecclesitc  sccculo  reuxxirunt  ad  jtrimum^  eosqve  Petri  vd  Ctementis  dUc^ 
pulo  et  nobilibus  arlos  pareruibus^  qiuts  sicpe  nominanl^  affirmarunt :  imnc  etiam 
alios  consliluerunl,  de  quibus  per  antiquoi  IradiLionis  testes,  qui  ante  Carvli  Magm 
tempus  Jhruerunl,  nihU  licet  quicquam  pronuntiare. 

To  the  justnesii  of  this  statement,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  most  readily  sub- 
scribe; but  as  to  what  is  further  iina(,rined  by  many  of  the  learned,  that  it  was 
not  until  ufier  the  age  of  Cluirlemagne  tliat  the  European  churches  began  to 
contend  with  each  other  respecting  the  antiquity  of  their  foundation,  and,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  truth,  to  refer  their  origin  to  the  apostolic  age,  I  conceive 
that  it  admits  of  some  doubt  To  me  it  appears  that  those  preposterous  aU 
tempt8  to  carry  back  the  origins  of  churches  even  to  the  times  of  the  apostleSi 
and  to  give  them  a  venerable  air  by  trumping  up  the  most  idle  tales  of  their 
extreme  antiquity,  are  of  much  older  date  than  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great: 
indeed,  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  this  silly  sort  of  emulation  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  even  so  far  back  as 
the  age  of  Constantino.  That  this  opinion  of  mine  may  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  adopted  hastily,  or  on  insufficient  grounds,  I  will  support  it  bjr 
an  example  drawn  from  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  a  writer  of  the  sixth 
century ; — an  example  which  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  stand  in  no  danger 
of  Hutfering  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  wonderful  of  any  of  these  wondrous 
tales ;  indeed,  of  so  marvellous  a  complexion,  as  to  call  for  a  stretch  of  cre- 
dulity to  which  I  rather  think  but  few,  if  any  of  us,  are  equal.  The  narrative 
occurs  in  Gregory's*  book  de  Gloria  Martyrunty  cap.  xii.  p.  735.  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Thine  tempyris  a  Galliis  mairona  quccdam  Hierosolymis  abierat,  pro  devo- 
tione  tantum,  ut  Domini  el  salratoris  noslri  pra:senliam  mereretur,  Auditil 
autem  quod  beaius  Johannes  decollaretur  :  cursu  illic  rapido  tendit,  dalisque  mu- 
neribus  supplical  percussori  ut  earn  sanguinem  dejluentem  colligere  permiUeret 
non  arceri :  illo  autem  percatiente^  Mairona  concham  argenteam  pr<cparatf  truiu 
caloque  martyris  capite,  cruorem  devola  suscipil :  quern  dUigenler  in  ampulla  po^ 
si/um,  patriam  deiulit  et  apud  Vasatensem  urbem,  (cdificala  in  ejus  honorem  eccl^ 
sia,  in  sancto  altari  collocacit.  Now  [  will  take  upon  me  to  assert,  that  such  m 
foolish,  such  a  mad  conceit  as  this,  in  which  the  people  of  Bazadois  gloried 
long  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  never  entered  into  the  brain  of  any  monk 
subsequently  to  that  period.  For  these  people,  we  see,  were  willing  to  have  it 
believed  that  their  church  existed  prior  to  the  death  of  our  Saviour ;  having, 
according  to  the  above  statement,  been  founded  not  long  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptist,  by  a  certain  devout  woman  on  her  return  from  Palestine, 
whither  she  had  been  induced  to  go  by  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles.  But  even 
this  was  not  enough :  they  must  carry  the  matter  still  farther,  and  pretend  that 
this  pious  woman  actually  built  the  church  at  Bazas  in  Guienne  before  Christ' 4 
death,  dedicated  the  altar  therein  with  Christian  rites,  and  placed  on  that  altar 
the  blood  of  St.  John.  To  such  an  high  and  incredible  antiquity  none  other 
of  the  Christian  churches  ever  made  pretension,  except  that  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  instituted  by  Christ  himself.  The  people  of  Bazadois,  however,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  even  yet  cherish  this  error,  considering  their  honour  as  ig  no 
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■mII  degree  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  it.  Such  lidicnlons  extravagance 
Mtaially  reminds  one  of  the  Arcades,  who  anciently  boasted  that  their  race  waa 
•Mar  tkui  the  moon. 

XVlll-  The  Writings  of  the  Apostles.     But  the  labours   [p.  87.] 

of  the  apostles,  in  the  cause  of  their  divine  Master,  were  not  rc- 
fitiicted  merely  to  joumeyings,  to  watchings,  to  the  cheerful  en- 
durance of  deprivations  and  sufferings,  to  the  communication  of 
oral  instruction,  or  to  the  use  of  such  other  means  as  promised  to 
be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  edification  of  those  of  their  own 
age.  The  welfare  of  future  generations  was  likewise  the  object 
of  their  solicitude ;  and  they  accordingly  made  it  a  part  of  their 
concern  to  commit  to  writing  a  code  of  testimony  and  instruc- 
tion, of  which  the  whole  human  race  might  avail  itself  in  all 
ages  to  come :  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  whose  influence  and  guidance 
their  minds  were  in  every  respect  subject,  doubtless  prompting 
them  to  the  imdertaking.  St  Matthew  with  his  own  hand  wrote 
a  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Christ,  as  did  also  St.  John ; 
and  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  respectively  dictated  similar  histories 
to  St  Mark  and  St  Luke.(*)  Certain  epistles,  also,  in  which  are 
comprised  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  and  various 
precepts  or  rules  of  life,  were  addressed  by  St  Paul,  St  James, 
St  Peter,  St  John,  and  St  Jude,  to  the  churches  which  they  had 
e^blished  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  no  very  great 
distance  of  time  from  the  age  of  the  apostles,  the  Christians,  with 
a  view  to  secure  to  future  ages  a  divine  and  perpetual  standard 
01  faith  and  action,  collected  these  writings  together  into  one 
voiume,  under  the  title  of  The  New  Testament,  or  The  Canon 
01  the  New  Testament  Neither  the  names  of  those  who  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  making  of  this  collection,  nor  the  exact 
time  of  its  being  undertaken,  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  pre- 
dsely  informed  as  to  either  of  these  particulars :  it  is  suJBicient 
for  us  to  know  that  it  may  be  proved  by  many  strong  arguments, 
ihat  the  principal  parts  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  collected 
together  before  the  death  of  St  John,  or  at  least  not  long  after 
that  event(*) 

(I'i  That  St  Mark  wrote  his  history  of  Christ  from  the  dictation  of  St 
Peter,  is  a  fact  that  stands  supported  by  those  great  and  highly  respectable  aa- 
thorities,  Papias,  apud  Eusebium  Histor,  Ecdes,  lib.  iiL  cap.  xxxix. ;  Irenseua, 
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adv,  Hacreses,  lib.  iii.  cap.  I ;  Clemens  AlexandrinuR,  Tertullian,  and  others.  T^uX 
St  Luke  derived  the  materials  of  his  history  from  St  Paul,  is  also  asserted  by 
Irenseus,  lib.  iii.  wip.  i. ;  Tertullian,  contra  Marctonemj  lib.  iv.  cap.  v. ;  and  otheiB. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that  St  Paul  and  St  Peter  are  termed  by 
some  the  original  authors  of  the  gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St  Mark. 

(2)  The  insidious  attempt  made  by  Toland,  in  his  Amy/itor,  to  undermine 
the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  gave  rise  to 
very  warm  disputes  amongst  the  learned ;  and  many  different  opinions  were,  in 
consequence  thereof,  brought  forward  respecting  the  authors  of  that  collection, 
and  the  time  when  it  was  made.  For  which,  see  Jo.  Ens  in  his  BiblioOieea 
sacra,  sen  Dialriha  de  Librorum  Novi  Test.  Canone,  Amstelod,  1710,  8vo.  Jo. 
[p.  88.]  Mill  in  his  Prolegomena  ad  Nov,  Testament.  { i.  p.  23,  et  seq.  and  Jo. 
Frickius  de  Cura  veteris  Ecclesioi  circa  Canonem  Nov.  Testamenti,  a  small  work 
of  considerable  erudition  published  at  Ulm.  To  me  it  appears,  that  after  all 
that  has  been  brought  forward  on  the  subject,  the  matter  remains  in  great 
measure  undecided.  The  most  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  originally  collected  together  by  St  John :  an  opinion 
for  which  the  testimony  of  Euscbius  (Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiv.)  is  very 
confidently  quoted  as  an  indisputable  authority.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
allowing  even  the.  highest  degree  of  weight  to  the  authority  of  Eusebius, 
nothing  farther  can  be  collected  from  his  words,  than  that  St  John  approved 
of  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St  Luke,  and  added  his  own  to 
them  by  way  of  supplement  Concerning  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  Nevr 
Testament,  Euscbius  is  entirely  silent. 

XIX.  The  Apostles'  Creed.  To  these  writings  of  the  apostles  it 
might  be  proper  to  add  that  formulary  of  faith,  wliieh  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  if  any  reason- 
able grounds  appeared  to  warrant  that  notion  respecting  it? 
origin,  which  obtained  pretty  generally  in  the  Christian  world 
subsequently  to  the  fourth  century,  and  which  is  entertained  by 
many  even  at  this  day,  namely,  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  the 
apostles  themselves  before  they  departed  from  Jerusalem  on 
their  mission  to  the  Gentiles.(*)  But  to  say  nothing  of  the  silence 
of  all  the  most  ancient  writers  as  to  this  point,  and  equally  pass- 
ing over  the  fact  that  this  formulary  was  not  uniformly  adopted 
bv  the  Christian  churches,  which  would  most  undoubtedlv  have 
been  the  case,  had  they  known  it  to  have  been  dictated  by  such 
high  authority ;  omitting,  moreover,  to  lay  any  stress  on  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  never  been  received  or  accounted  ass 
a  part  of  the  apostolic  writings ;  it  is  alone  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  this  opinion,  that  we  know  for  certain  that  this  creed  was  at 
.first  extremely  short ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards,  by  little  and 
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little,  extended  and  dilated,  according  as  new  errors  from  time 
to  time  sprang  up  in  the  Christian  community .(')  No  one  surely 
will  maintain,  that  we  ought  to  regard  that  as  a  genuine  formu- 
larj"  of  faith  prescribed  by  the  apostles,  which  can  be  proved  tp 
have  been  amplified  in  several  respects  subsequently  to  their 
death.  [p.  89.] 

(1)  See  what  has  been  with  much  industry  collected  on  this  subject  by  those 
highly  respectable  writers :  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeas,  in  his  Isagoge  ad  Theologiami 
lib.  iL  e:tp.  iL  }  ii.  p.  441 ;  and  Jo.  Georg.  Walchius,  in  his  Iniroductio  in  Libras 
sfmboiicos,  lib.  L  cop.  il  p.  87. 

(2)  That  such  was  the  fact  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  Sir  Peter  King, 
in  his  History  cf  the  Apostles^  Creeds  with  Critical  Observations  on  its  ArlicleSj 
London,  1702,  8vo.  This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Gothofred  Olea- 
liiLs,  and  first  printed  at  Leipsig,  1704,  in  8vo. ;  a  second  edition  was  some  time 
afterwards  published  at  Basle. 

XX.  CaoAes  to  which  the  quick  propagation  of  Christianity  must 

beMcribed.  The  system  of  discipline  which  the  apostles,  by  the 
authority  and  command  of  their  divine  Master,  employed  them- 
selves in  propagating  throughout  the  world,  was  not  only  repug- 
nant to  the  natural  disposition  and  inclinations  of  mankind,  but 
also  set  itself  in  direct  opposition  to  the  manners,  the  laws,  and 
the  opinions  of  all  the  different  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  as  for 
the  persons  themselves  who  were  selected  to  be  the  propounders 
of  it,  they  were  altogether  rude  and  unskilled  in  any  of  those 
arts  by  which  the  human  mind  is  to  be  rendered  docile,  and 
brouglit  to  yield  assent  and  obedience.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  account  for  the  astonishingly  rapid  propagation  of  the 
Christian  religion  amongst  so  many  different  nations,  part  of 
them  of  a  savage  and  ferocious  character,  and  part  entirely  de- 
voted to  licentiousness  and  sloth,  otherwise  than  by  receiving 
with  implicit  credit  the  accounts  which  are  given  us,  by  profane 
as  well  as  sacred  writers,  of  tlie  miraculous  gifts  by  which  the 
apostles  were  distinguished;  namely,  that  they  possessed  a  faculty 
of  persuasion  more  than  human,  tliat  they  predicted  future 
events,  laid  open  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  held  the  operations 
of  nature  in  control,  enacted  wonders  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
human  power,  and  lastly,  were  capable  of  transmitting  these 
supernatural  endowments  to  any  on  whom  they  thought  proper 
to  confer  them,  simply  by  the  imposition  of  their  hands  on  them, 
accompanied  with  prayer.    Let  these  things  be  considered  for  a 
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mom'  lit  as  false,  and  we  shall  at  once  find  how  utterly  out  of  our 
power  it  ii?  to  assign  any  rational  cause  that  could  have  prevailed 
on  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind,  within  so  short  a  period,  to 
turn  their  backs  on  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  to  forsake  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  voluntarily  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity, at  the  hazard  of  life,  fortune,  honour,  and  every  thing  else 
that  could  be  dear  to  them.(*) 

(1)  It  is  certainly  a  very  ill-advised  attempt,  and  a  disgraceful  abuse  of 
talentA,  for  any  one  to  pretend  to  account  for  that  wonderful  revolution  in  the 
sentiments  and  affairs  of  mankind,  which  was  thus  brought  about  by  a  mere 
liandful  of  illiterate  Jews,  from  mere  natural  cau^^es.  There  are,  however, 
several  who,  espousing  the  principles  of  Hobbes  and  others,  persist  in  contend- 
ing that  the  uncommon  degree  of  benevolence  and  charity  towards  the  poor 
and  the  miserable,  by  which  the  early  Christians  were  distinguislied,  operated 
as  a  lure  in  bringing  over  great  multitudes  of  the  necessitous,  and  others  of  the 
lower  class  of  people,  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  under  the  expectation 
of  having  their  wants  relieved,  and  being  enabled,  through  the  munificence  of 
others,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  inactivity  and  case.  But  surely 
Uiis  is  a  very  unwarrantable  sporting  with  reason.  For  if  such  were  the  motives 
by  which  the  poor  and  the  indigent  were  influenced,  yet  by  what  incentive — ^by 
what  inducement  could  those  be  stimulated  to  become  Christians,  out  of  whose 
abundance  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  the  indigent  were  supplied  ?  But 
can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  those  who  maintain  this  opinion,  that  the  idle  and 
slothful  had  no  place  amongst  the  first  Christians ;  and  that  St.  Paul  commands, 
'•  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat?"  2  Thess.  iii.  6, 7,8, 9,  10. 
Can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  them,  that  the  lazy,  the  vicious,  and  the  sensual, 
were,  by  order  of  the  apostles,  to  be  expelled  from  the  Christian  community  ? 
Can  it  be  necessary  to  inform  them,  that  every  Christian  fanuly  was  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  such  of  its  own  members  as  were  in  need;  and  that 
[p.  90.]  those  alone  were  relieved  at  the  public  expense,  who  had  no  relatives 
Cijpable  of  yielding  them  assistance  ?  1  Tim.  v.  3.  16,  &c.  Equally  superficial 
and  futile  is  the  reasoning  of  those,  who  would  persuade  us  that  great  numbers 
were  induced  to  embrace  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  infamous  lives  led  by 
the  heathen  priests,  and  the  many  extravagant  absurdities  by  which  the  various 
systems  of  paganism  were  characterized.  Motives  of  this  sort  might  indeed  so 
far  influence  men  of  sound  sense  and  principle,  as  to  cause  them  to  renounce 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors :  but  in  no  shape  whatever  could  they  operate 
as  inducements  for  them  to  embrace  a  new  system,  which  called  upon  them  to 
restrain  and  mortify  their  natural  propensities :  and  the  profession  of  which 
exposed  their  lives,  their  reputation,  and  every  thing  else  that  could  be  deemed 
valuable  by  them,  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Others  there  are  who  imagine 
that  the  virtues  by  which  the  apostles  and  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity 
were  so  eminently  distinguished,  such  as  their  continence,  their  contempt  of 
this  world*8  goods,  their  fortitude,  their  patience,  and  the  like,  had  that  effect 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  they  were  readily  prevailed  on  to  adopt 
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tbem  as  their  instractoi^  and  guides  in  the  road  to  salvation.  Great  indeed,  I 
am  ready  to  allow,  is  ihe  effect  wliieli  eminent  probity  and  virtue  have  on  the 
minds  of  men :  nor  would  I  be  thought  to  insinuate  that  the  exemplary  lives 
of  the  apostles  had  no  weight  with  those  whom  they  converted  to  a  faith  in 
Christ  Bat  all  of  us  wlio  are  acquainted  with  what  we  are  ourselves,  and 
what  human  nature  is,  must  be  well  aware  that,  although  purity  of  morals  and 
innocence  of  life  may  excite  the  respect  and  veneration  of  mankind,  they  will 
not  often  produce  imitation  under  any  circumstances, — and  hardly  ever,  if  it  be 
□anifest  that  such  imitation  would  be  attended  with  ignominy  and  danger. 
We  need  not  be  told  that  virtue  itself,  and  that  even  of  the  most  exalted  kind, 
Li  commonly  regarded  in  an  unfavourable  light,  if  it  require  men  to  renounce 
the  principles  and  opinions  in  which  they  were  bred,  to  abandon  their  plea- 
rares,  and  cast  off  habits  to  which  they  have  been  long  attached.  And  cer- 
tainly nothing  less  than  this  is  taught  us  by  the  examples  of  the  apostles,  who 
from  the  parity  of  their  morals,  are  said  to  have  overcome  the  world.  Indeed, 
were  further  proof  wanting,  the  matter  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
example  of  the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  apostles  himself,  whose  whole  life  ex- 
hibited one  uninterrupted  course  of  sanctity  and  innocence.  That  the  pure 
and  inoffensive  lives  led  by  the  apostles  might  so  far  operate  in  favour  of  their 
cause,  as  to  secure  them  in  some  degree  from  personal  violence  or  injury,  is 
what  I  ean  very  readily  bring  myself  to  believe :  but  that  the  strictness  of  their 
morals  and  demeanor,  and  their  contempt  of  this  world's  goods,  should  alone 
have  been  sufficient  to  cause  many  thousands  of  men  to  believe  in  that  Jesus, 
who  was  crucified  by  the  Romans  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  human  race ; — induce  them  sedulously  .to  form  themselves  after  the 
apostolic  model ; — and  finally,  inspire  them  with  the  resolution  to  die  rather 
tlian  renounce  the  principles  which  they  had  thus  embraced,  is  what  I  am  cer- 
tain no  one  possessed  merely  of  ordinary  powers  will  ever  prevail  on  me  to 
admit.  And  to  pass  over  many  other  things,  let  me  only  by  way  of  conclusion 
ask,  to  what  source  or  to  what  causes  are  we  to  ascribe  that  astonishing  virtue 
and  aanctity  in  the  apostles,  by  which  it  is  pretended  to  account  for  the  una- 
nimity and  eagerness  displayed  by  such  vast  multitudes,  in  laying  hold  on 
Christ  as  the  only  anchor  of  salvation  ? 

XXI.  The  early  Christians  for  the  most   part   of   low  condition. 

Our  opinion  in  regard  to  this  point  is  not  at  all  shaken  by  the 
arguments  of  those,  who,  after  the  example  of  Celsus,  Julian, 
Porphyry,  and  other  ancient  adversaries  of  Christianity,  call 
upon  us  to  recollect  that  the  first  Christian  assemblies  [p.  91.] 
or  churches  formed  by  the  apostles  consisted  of  men  of  low 
degree,  of  servants,  labourers,  artificers,  and  women ;  in  short, 
that  they  were  wholly  composed  of  uninformed  illiterate  persons, 
possessed  of  neither  wealth  nor  dignity,  and  who  were,  of  course, 
easily  to  be  wrought  upon  and  managed  by  any  one  even  oi 
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very  moderate  abilities.  For,  in  the  first  place,  vfhat  tliey  thus 
so  confidently  press  on  our  attention  is  not  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  fact ;  since  we  are  expressly  taught  in  Scripture, 
that  amongst  those  who  were  converted  by  the  apostles  to  a 
faith  in  Christ  were  many  persons  of  wealth,  rank,  and  learn- 
ing.(')  And,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  well  known  to  every  one 
who  has  had  the  least  experience  in  human  affairs,  that  men, 
even  of  the  lowest  class,  not  only  inherit  from  nature,  in  com- 
mon with  their  superiors,  the  warmest  attachment  to  life,  and 
whatever  may  contribute  to  their  own  well-being,  but  are  also 
in  a  far  greater  degree  bigoted  to,  and  consequently  much  more 
jealous  over,  the  customs,  opinions,  and  religious  principles 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  than  those  of  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  minds,  who  are  possessed  of  wealth  and 
authority,  and  fill  the  higher  stations  in  life.(') 

(1)  The  apostles,  in  their  writings,  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
rich  as  well  us  the  poor,  for  masters  as  well  as  for  servants;  a  convincing  proof, 
surely,  that  amongst  the  members  of  the  churches  planted  by  them  were  to  be 
found  persons  of  opulence  and  masters  of  families.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
:idmonish  Chrisfian  women  not  to  study  the  adorning  of  themselves  with 
pearls,  with  gold  and  silver,  or  with  costly  array.  1  Tim.  ii.  9.  1  Peter,  iiL  3. 
It  is  therefore  plain,  that  amongst  the  early  Christians,  there  must  have  been 
women  possessed  of  wealth  adequate  to  the  purchase  of  bodily  ornaments  of 
great  price.  Sl  Paul  exhorts  the  Christians  to  beware  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  also  of  that  oriental  system  which  was  styled  yttoa^tt.  1  Tim.  vL  20. 
Col.  ii.  8.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  amongst  the  first  converts  to  Christianity 
there  were  men  of  learning  and  philosophers,  who  wished  to  temper  and 
improve,  as  they  thought,  the  doctrine  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  by  incorporating, 
with  it  the  precepts  of  their  own  wisdom.  For  if  the  wise  and  the  leximed  had 
unanimously  rejected  the  Ciiristian  religion,  what  occasion  could  there  have 
been  for  this  caution  ?  St.  Paul's  remark,  that  amongst  the  members  of  the 
ciiurch  of  Corinth  were  not  to  be  found  many  of  the  noble  or  the  mighty, 
(i  Cor.  L  26.)  unquestionably  carrien  witli  it  the  plainest  intimation  that  persons 
of  rank  or  power  were  not  wholly  wanting  in  that  assembly.  Indeed,  lists  of 
the  names  of  various  illustrious  persons  who  embraced  Christianity,  in  this  its 
weak  and  infantine  state,  are  given  by  Blondell,  at  page  235  of  his  work  de 
Episcopis  el  Presbyteris;  also  by  Wetstein,  in  his  Preface  to  Origen's  Dialogue 
contra  Marcionitas^  p.  13. 

(2)  Ignorance  and  fear  generate  and  nourish  superstition.  By  how  much 
the  more  any  one's  mind  is  weak  and  unenlightened,  by  so  much  the  stronger 
hold  will  superstitious  influence  be  found  to  hav^  on  it.  With  a  much  better 
prospect  of  success,  therefore,  if  superstition  stand  in  your  way,  may  you 
undertake  tP  convince  ten  men  than  one  woman,  or  a  hundred  sensible  and 
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wdkinformed  people  than  ten  of  such  as  are  ignorant  and  stupid.  Vicious 
inclination  never  predominates  more  strongly  than  in  servants  or  persons  of  the 
lower  class :  and  with  far  greater  ease  may  you  extinguish  evil  pro-  [p.  92.] 
pensitiea  in  six  hundred  well-bom  persons  of  ingenuous  miud,  than  in  twenty 
denrants  or  people  of  the  common  order.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  if  the  tVu;t 
would  bear  out  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  in  what  they  thus  so  confidently 
urg^  that  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  were  made  up  of  men  of  no 
account,  of  low  and  illiterate  characters,  servants,  women,  and  the  like,  it  would 
rather  tend  to  augment  than  dimini&h  the  reputation  and  glory  of  those  divine 
tnurhera. 

yXTT.   Christ  held  im  great  estimation  by  the  Gentiles.     That  the 

apostles,  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  their  mission,  derived  no 
inconsiderable  assistance  from  the  great  fame  of  their  divine 
Master,  which  soon  spread  itself  far  and  wide,  and  thus  preceded 
them  in  their  journeys,  admits  of  little  or  no  doubt.  Authors  of  no 
mean  credit  assure  us  that,  before  the  departure  of  the  apostles 
from  Jerusalem,  the  fame  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  Christ  in 
the  land  of  Judea  had  extended  itself  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  impressed 
many  with  the  highest  estimation  of  his  character.  It  is  even 
said  that  some  of  the  fioman  emperors  themselves  entertained 
an  honourable  respect  for  his  name,  his  doctrine,  and  his  acts. 
Indeed,  if  Tertulliau  and  some  others  may  be  credited,  Tiberius, 
who  was  in  other  respects  a  most  execrable  tyrant,  conceived 
such  an  esteem  for  the  character  of  our  Lord,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  assigned  him  a  place  amongst  the  deities  publicly 
worshipped  by  the  Koman  people  ;  but  that  the  design  fell  to  the 
ground,  in  consequence  of  its  being  opposed  by  the  senate. 
There  have  not,  indeed,  been  wanting  amongst  the  learned  some 
who  consider  this,  as  altogether  a  fabrication ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  men,  by  no  means  inferior  to  these  in  point  of  erudition, 
have  brought  forward  several  arguments  in  its  support,  which, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  are  not  easily  to  be  answered.(*) 

(1)  Eusebius  relates  {Hisfor.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xviii.  p.  266.)  that  many 
amongst  the  heathens  had  procured  images  of  uur  Saviour,  and  his  apostles,  and 
which  were  preserved  by  them  in  their  houses  with  great  care  and  reverential 
regard :  a  striking  proof  that  the  Gentiles  had  been  early  brought  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  Christ,  and  held  it  in  great  respect.  The  Carpocratians,  a 
oelebrated  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  exhibited,  according  to  Irenaeus, 
both  statues  and  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  and  said  that  Pilate  had  caused  a  like- 
ness to  be  painted  of  him.'  Lib.  L  contra  Hccreses,  cap.  xxv.  p.  105.  edit  Moss  vet 
Concerning  the  favourable  disposition  manifested  by  the  Roman  emperors 
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towards  the  Christian  religion,  there  is  a  notable  passage  cited  by  Eusebfan; 
HUtor,  Eccles,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xzvi  p.  148.  from  the  apology  addressed  by  Melito 
of  Sardis  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  on  behalf  of  the  Christians ;  in  which  he  intimates 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  emperor  had  not  only  tolerated  the  Christian  religion,  in 
common  with  other  systems,  but  had  also  treated  it  with  considerable  honour 
and  respect.  *Hy  kaI  ii  ir^iytfoi  0-7  t^o«  Tfltif  iwaits  ^-^uvMtUts  trS^MVxf.  Quam 
sectam  majores  tui  una  cum  caeteris  religionibus  coluerunt  The  same  author  adds, 
that  Nero  and  Domitian  were  the  only  emperors  who  had  ever  suffered  them- 
[p.  93.}  selves  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  the  suggestions  of  wicked  and  malevo- 
lent advisers,  as  to  conceive  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  favour  the 
cause  of  its  adversaries.  If  Melito  be  correct  in  what  he  thus  says,  that  it  was  the 
counsel  of  evil  disposed  persons  which  caused  Nero  to  prosecute  the  Christians, 
it  should  seem  that  John  of  Antioch  might  have  some  reason  for  stating,  as  he 
does,  (in  Excerpt.  Valesiaru  p.  808,  et  seq.)  that  Nero,  at  his  first  accession  to 
the  purple,  was  well  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  favoured  the  Chris- 
tians. Tertullian  (in  Apologetic,  cap.  v.  p.  57.  ed.  Havercamp.)  speaks  of  the 
intention  of  Tiberius  to  have  assigned  our  Saviour  a  place  amongst  the  deities  of 
Rome,  as  of  a  thing  publicly  and  commonly  known.  The  circumstance  is 
repeated  after  him  by  Euscbius,  Orosius,  and  others ;  all  of  them  appearing  to 
rely  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Tertullian.  Vid.  Franc.  Baldvin.  Commentar. 
ad  Edicta  veterum  principum  Romanorum  de  Christianis,  p.  22,  23.  Alb.  Fabric. 
Lux  Evangelii  ioti  Orhi  exoriens,  p.  221.  Some  of  the  most  learned  men,  how- 
ever, of  the  present  day,  consider  this  as  altogether  incredible ;  deeming  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  such  an  intentio  1,  either  with  the  disposition  of  Tiberius, 
or  with  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  at  that  period.  In  what  way,  and  to 
what  extent  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  those  who  take  this  side  of  the 
question  have  been  met  and  answered  by  men  of  no  less  learning  and  ingenuity 
on  the  opposite  side,  mny  be  seen  in  a  curious  work  of  Theod.  Hasaeus,  de 
Decreto  Tiberii  quo  Christum  rrferre  voluil  in  Numerum  Deorum,  Erfurt,  1716, 
in  4to. ;  as  also  in  a  French  Letter  of  J.  Christ.  Iseleus,  which  is  pregnant  with 
deep  erudition,  and  printed  in  the  Biblioth,  Oermanique,  tom.  xxxii.  p.  14,7.  and 
tom.  xxxiii.  p.  12. 

XXIII.  Persecution  of  the  Christians  commenced  by  the  Jews. 

The  very  great  and  daily  accelerating  progress  of  Christianity, 
was,  however,  contemplated  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  ap- 
prehension by  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers,  who  plainly  per- 
ceived that  if  the  people  should  be  prevailed  on  to  embrace  this 
new  religion,  the  law  of  Moses  would  no  longer  retain  its  dignity, 
and  there  would  consequently  at  once  be  an  end  of  their  authority, 
and  of  the  many  emoluments  and  advantages  of  which  they 
contrived  to  make  it  the  source.  They,  therefore,  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  with  all  imaginable  violence  and  rancour; 
and  availing  themselves  of  every  favourable  opportunity  to  lay 
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hold  on  his  apostles  and  their  disciples,  they  threw  them  into 
prison,  were  they  were  threatened  and  scourged,  and  had  every 
other  species  of  evil  heaped  on  them  without  reserve :  some  of 
ihem  being  even  made  to  undergo  capital  punishment.  Of  the 
malevolence  and  injustice  which  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity 
thus  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  abundant  testimony 
is  left  us  on  record  by  St,  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  most  eminent  amongst  those  who  suffered  death  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  the  cause  of  Christ  were  Stephen,  a  very  devout  man, 
wliom  the  Jews  stoned ;  Acts,  vii.  1.  St.  James,  the  apostle,  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  whom  Herod  Agrippa  put  to  tlie  sword; 
Acts,  xiL  1,  2.  and  St.  James  the  Just,  the  bishop  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  who  was  slain  in  a  cruel  manner,  as  is  shortly  noticed 
by  Jo8ephus;(')  but  (fescribed  more  at  large  by  Hegesippus;(')  in 
whose  account,  however,  there  are  many  things  to  which  no  one, 
who  is  in  the  smallest  degree  conversant  with  either  Christian  or 
Jewish  antiquities,  can  by  any  means  give  credit. 

(1)  AniiquiL  Jtiiatc.  lib.  xx.  cap.  viii.  or,  according  to  Havercamp's  [p.  94.] 
division,  eap.  iz.  p.  976. 

(2)  Apud,  Euseb.  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxiii.    The  exceptions  which 

ire,  not  without  reason,  taken  by  the  learned  to  this  account  of  Hegesippus  are 

til  brought  into  one  view,  and  augmented  with  some  additional  observations  ot 

his  own,  by  Job.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Ilisloria  Eccles.  duorum  prinwrum  stcctUorum^ 

p.  414,  et.  seq.    Even  Juh.  Aug.  Orsi  himself,  in  his  Ecclesiaslical  Hislori/y  a 

work  of  much  elegance,  written  by  him  in  Italian,  torn.  i.  p.  237,  et  scq. 

ffluikly  confesses  that  it  is  not  possible  even  for  the  most  credulous  person  to 

believe  every  thing  related  by  Hegesippus ;  and  pronounces  the  account  given 

by  Josephus,  who  represents  James  as  having  been  stoned  to  death,  as  much 

more  deserving  of  credit    For  my  own  part,  I  must  decline  entering  into  a 

discussion  of  the  numerous  difficulties  which  give  an  air  of  improbability  to  the 

narrative  of  Hegesippus ;  but  since  the  occasion  presents  itself,  I  will  just  offer 

a  few  remarks,  which  may  perhaps  be  found  to  throw  some  light  on  one  passage 

in  it,  of  which  the  learned  have  hitherto  professed  themselves  utterly  at  a  loss 

to  comprehend  the  meaning.    The  Jews,  according  to  Hegesippus,  proposed 

this  qacMion  to  James  the  Just :  ris  i  ^u^x  rs  *iti<rs  1  Quodnam  est  ostium  Jesu  ? 

What  is  the  gate  or  door  of  Jesus? — To  which  he  is  represented  as  answering, 

that  this  gate  was  the  Saviour :  »*$  U<><,  TirGv  Itfon  tor  2«TM{9t.   Eusebius  ubi 

mpra.  Now  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  behold  how  erudition  has  bewildered  itself  in 

attempts  to  diiicover  the  meaning  of  this  question.    Hen.  Valesius,  in  his  notes 

on  Eusebius,  p.  39,  says,  Ostium,  hoc  loco  est  introductio,  sen  institutio  atquc 

initiatio.  Ostium  igitur  Christi  nihil  est  aliud  quam  fides  in  Deum  Patrem,  et  in 

Filium,  et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum.  In  this  explanation  it  should  seem  as  if  the  learur 

cd  author  fancied  that  he  had  given  ub  something  very  great ;  whereas,  in  fact,  he 
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has  given  us  nothing;  for  his  interpretation  neither  .accords  with  the  qnestlon 
of  tlic  Jewd,  nor  with  the  answer  of  James.  Admitting  this  notion  of  Valesius 
to  be  correct,  the  Jews  must  have  meant  to  ask  of  Jameii,  What  is  faith  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit?  But  who,  let  me  ask,  can  possibly  attach  any 
Huch  sense  to  the  words  they  are  stated  to  have  made  use  of — Quodnam  est 
ostium  Jesu  ?  What  is  the  Gate  of  Jesus  %  And  what  relation  to  such  a  ques- 
tion ns  tlie  above  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  answer  of  James  \ — Ostium  hoc  est 
Servator.  The  Saviour  is  the  gate.  Is  the  Saviour  then  a  faith  in  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit?  Indeed  it  is  plain  that  Valesius  himself  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  witli  this  explanation ;  for  within  a  very  few  words  after,  we  find 
him  at  variance  with  himself,  and  giving  the  passage  a  very  different  interpre- 
tation :  Christi  ostium,  says  he,  est  remissio  peccatorum,  qiuD  fit  per  Baptismum. 
This  exposition,  we  see,  is  of  quite  a  different  nature  from  the  one  cited  above, 
but  yet,  not  at  all  more  rational  or  intelligible.  The  Jews,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  must  be  understood  to  have  asked  of  James — Qtta:nam  est  r«- 
missio  peccatorum  per  baptismum  7  What  is  remission  of  sins  by  baptism ! 
To  which  he  answers — Remissio  peccatorum  est  Sercaior.  Remission  of  sins  is 
the  Saviour.  But  I  again  repeat  what  I  said  above.  This  eminent  scholar  no 
doubt  meant  to  throw  light  on  this  very  obscure  passage,  and  probably  pleased 
himself  with  the  notion  that  he  had  done  so ;  but,  in  fact,  he  hns  done  nothing 
of  the  kind :  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  thrown  additional  obscurity 
over  a  place  already  of  itself  sufficiently  dark.  In  my  opinion,  Jo.  Le  Clere 
pursued  a  much  wiser  course,  by  ingenuously  confessing  his  inability  to 
explain  this  passage  as  it  stands,  and  intimating  a  suspicion  that  it  must  have 
been  some  how  or  other  corrupted.  Quod  quid  sibi  velit,  says  he,  non  inteUigo, 
[p.  95.]  neque  enim  Grcccum  hoc  est,  nee  Hebraismum  uUum  similem  comminisci 
possum.  Respondet  enim  Jacobus,  punc  esse  Servatorem,  quasi  3-j/^*  significaret 
munus  out  quidpiam  simile,  Sed forte  locus  est  corruptus.  Histor.  Eccles.  duorum 
primor.  S<ccu1or.  p.  416.  Le  Clerc  perceived  that  this  passage  in  Hegesippus 
required  correction,  but  he  would  not  undertake  the  amendment  himself.  This, 
however,  has  been,  not  long  since,  attempted  by  a  learned  French  author,  who, 
in  1747,  published  at  Paris,  in  4to.  a  prospectus  d^une  nouvelle  Traduction  de 
THistorien  Joseph.  According  to  this  writer,  p.  9.  the  term  3-«/^*,  which  has  been 
all  along  considered  as  Greek,  and  rendered  into  Latin  by  the  word  ostium  or 
porta,  ouglit  in  fact  to  be  considered  as  an  Hebraism ;  and  the  way  in  which 
he  proposes  to  correct  the  passage  in  question  is  by  substituting  ,-mri  Tor€ih^ 
for  3-c/g«,  or  rather  by  changing  the  latter  into  3-og*.  This  conjecture  is  noticed 
by  the  learned  editors  of  the  iVora  Eruditorum  Acta  at  Leipsig,  in  their  number 
for  March  1750,  p.  142;  and  they  appear  to  consider  it  as  a  peculiarily  happy 
one.  Est  tamen  say  they,  una  inter  cccteras  conjectura,  scitafelicis  ingeniifilia  ; 
quam  calculos  peritorum  hominum  laturam  esse,  nuUi  dubitamus.  The  emenda- 
tion thus  offered  is,  I  must  own,  entitled  to  every  sort  of  praise  on  the  score 
of  ingenuity;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  saying  that  I 
deem  it  altogether  unobjectionable,  and  free  from  doubt ;  since  it  appears  to 
me  in  no  shape  to  accord  with  the  answer  of  James.  Were  we  to  adopt  the 
ingenious  correction  proposed  by  this  author,  the  question  of  the  Jewe  would 
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be  this — QiMcnain  est  lex  Jesuf    What  is  the  law  of  Jesus !    But  what  sort  of 

reply  to  this  is  conveyed  by  the  answer  of  James,  which,  according  to  the  some 

(rmeodation,  must  be  transbited — Lex  Jesu  est  Servalor,    The  law  of  Jesus  is 

the  SaTioar.    What  sense  or  meaning  would  there  be  in  this  ?  or,  in  what  way 

esn  it  bo  r^rarded  as  an  answer  to  the  question  proposed?    Is  James  trifling 

with  the  Jews,  or  does  he  give  them  the  desired  information  1    Let  us  leave 

thii  conjecture  then,  and  see  if  it  muy  not  be  possible  to  suggest  an  emenda. 

tioD  more  conscntanous  to  the  object  which  the  Jews  evidently  liud  in  view. 

Now  I  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  the  above-mentioned  learned  French 

author,  that,  in  rendering  the  Hebrew  words  made  use  of  by  the  Jews  in 

the  questioning  of  James,  into  Greek,  a  mbtake  was  made  by  the  translator, 

vhoever  he  might  be,  whetlier  Hegesippus  or  another,  and  that  the  object  of 

ifaeir  inquiry  was  entirely  mi^jconceived  by  him.    But  it  strikes  mo,  that  the 

error  is  rather  to  be  discovered  in  the  name  *Ut8,  than  in  the  term  d-i/(«.   The 

Jews  manifestly  hod  it  in  view  to  learn  from  James  what  he  deemed  the  way 

or  the  gate  of  salvation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  true  means  of  obtaining 

eternal  life.    I  have,  therefore,  not  the  least  doubt  but  that,  speaking  in  their 

Tcroacniar  tongue,  they  made  use  of  the  term   n:^^C*^»  Jeschudh,  salvation ; 

and  thai  their  question  to  James  consequently  was — What  is  in  your  opinion 
the  gate  of  salvation  ?    By  what  means  may  we  arrive  at  eternal  life  ?   But  the 
Greek  translator,  either  through  inattention,  or  for  want  of  sufficient  skill  in 
the  Hebrew  language,  mistaking  this  term  for  the  proper  name  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus,  instead  of  rendering  the  question,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  tti  «  ^6^% 
Ti«  9mrw^Uf  \  What  is  the  gate  or  door  of  salvation  ? — translated  it,  tii  m  3-t/^* 
Uwi-y    What  is  the  gate  of  Jesus]  To  the  question,  when  corrected  in  this  w.iy, 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  pertinent  or  opposite  than  the  reply  of  James — 
The  gate  or  door  of  s;i}vation  is  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  for,  in  fact,  he  answe*  s 
in  our  Saviour's  own  wonls,  who,  in  John,  x.  7.  says  of  himself,  'Ej^ci  ufu  [p.  96.] 
a  3-;?^*  T«»  iTfiQarmf  j   I  am  the  door  of  the  sheep.    Indeed  the  event  of  this 
examination  tends  so  strongly  to  corroborate  this  conjecture  of  mine,  that  I 
nther  think  it  will  be  considered  as  having  every  probability  on   its  side. 
'*0n  hearing  this,"(i.  e.  the  answer  of  James,)  continues  Hegesippus,  "some  of 
them  were  prevailed  on  to  believe  in  Jesus  as  the  true  Christ."     Now  if  the 
answer  of  James  had  that  effect  on  the  Jews,  as  to  persuade  them  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  or  Messiah, — it  follows  of  necessity  that  he  must 
have  declared  Jesus  to  be  the  author,  or,  in  figurative  language,  the  gate  or 
the  door  of  salvation. 

XXJLV.  Enmity  of  the  foreign  Jews  excited  a^inst  the  Christians* 

Moreover,  not  content  with  thus  accumulating  every  possible 
injury  on  such  of  the  harmless  disciples  of  Christ  as  were  to  be 
found  in  Palestine,  the  high  priest  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  dis- 
patched legates  or  missionaries  into  all  the  diflferent  provinces, 
for  the  purpose  of  animating  their  distant  brethren  with  similar 
Bentiments  of  jealousy  and  hatred  towards  the  Christians,  and 
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Stirring  tliem  up  to  seek  for  every  occasion  of  annoying  and  per- 
secuting this  inoffensive  flock.(*)  By  what  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  other  ancient  authorities,  it  appears 
that  the  Jews,  throughout  every  part  of  the  world,  discovered 
the  utmost  readiness  in  obeying  this  call  of  their  spiritual  in- 
structors and  governors,  and  with  one  consent  made  it  their  en- 
deavour, by  various  calumnies  and  infamous  machinations,  to 
draw  on  the  Christians  the  indignation  and  ill-will  of  the  presi- 
dents, the  magistrates,  and  the  people  at  large.  The  chief  of  all 
the  accusations  wherewith  the  followers  of  Christ  were  loaded 
by  the  malice  of  these  their  inveterate  foes,  was  that  of  their 
being  enemies  to  the  state,  and  conspirators  against  the  imperial 
majesty :  in  proof  whereof,  it  was  alleged  that  they  regarded  one 
Jesus,  a  malefactor,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pilate  on  very 
suflScient  grounds,  as  a  monarch  sent  down  to  mankind  from 
above.  To  this  conduct  are  to  be  attributed  the  many  complaints 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians, 
respecting  the  hatred  and  cruelty  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  repre- 
sent as  more  inimical  and  malicious  in  their  carriage  towards 
them  than  even  the  pagans  themselves.(') 

(1)  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  by  the  early  Christian  writers.  See 
Justin  Martyr  Dial,  cum  Trypk  p.  51,  52,  53,  318.  edit.  Jebb.  It  is  also  inti- 
mated at  p.  109,  that  the  Jews  forbad  their  people  even  from  speaking  to  the 
Christians;  and  at  p.  138.  207,  that  in  their  schools  and  synagogues,  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ  M'cre  loaded  by  these  infuriate  persecutors  with  the  direst  curses 
and  imprecations :  a  circumstance  of  which  we  find  mention  also  made  by  St 
Jerome  and  others.  See  also  Ensebius  Comment,  in  Esaiam,  cap.  xviiL  p.  474 ; 
in  Montfaucon's  Nov.  Collect.  Palrum  Grcccor.  tom.  ii. 

(2)  See  the  passages  collected  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  Lux  Evangelii 
toll  Orbi  exoriens,  cap.  vi.  }  i.  p.  121.  See  also  Epislola  Smymensis  EccUsia 
de  Martyrio  Polycarpi, }  xii,  xiii.  tom.  ii.     Pair.  Apostol  p.  199,  200. 

[p.  97.]        XXV.     Overthrow   of  Jernsalem  and  the  Jewish  nation* 

An  effectual  check,  however,  was  given  to  the  insatiable  rancour 
with  which  the  Jews  thus  persecuted  the  Christians,  about  the 
seventieth  year  from  our  Lord's  birth,  when  Divine  Justice  deliver- 
ed up  their  land,  their  city,  and  their  temple,  to  be  laid  waste  and 
overthrown,  and  even  thtjir  name  as  a  nation  to  be  utterly  blotted 
out,  by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  This 
tremendous  scene  of  carnage,  ruin,  and  devastation,  which  had 
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been  foretold  by  our  Saviour  himself,  i6  very  particularly  de- 
acribed  by  the  historian  Josephus,  who  wtis  present  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  the  most  part  an  eye-witness  of 
all  \X&  attendant  horrors.  The  cause  which,  beyond  all  others, 
may  be  considered  as  having  more  immediately  contributed  to 
bring  down  these  heavy  calamities  on  the  Jewish  nation,  was  the 
inal-administration  of  the  lioman  presidents,  to  whom  the 
•Jbveriiment  of  Palestine  had  been  from  time  to  time  committed, 
aud  particularly  of  Gessius  Florus,  whose  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious conduct  was  every  way  calculated  to  exhaust  the  patience 
of  this  WfTetched  and  unfortunate  people.  Irritated  and  goaded 
by  insults  and  severities,  to  which  they  saw  no  prospect  of  an 
end,  they  endeavoured  to  regain  their  former  liberty  ;  but  their 
etibrts,  instead  of  promoting  the  object  they  had  in  view,  served 
only  to  accelerate  their  final  ruin,  by  rendering  them  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  prey  to  intestine  faction  and  the  Roman  sword.  In 
the  course  of  a  seven  years'  war  there  perished  of  this  ill-fated 
people,  according  to  Josephus,  either  by  fire,  the  sword,  famine, 
pestilence,  or  different  kinds  of  punishments,  no  less  a  number 
than  one  million  three  hundred  and  thirty -seven  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety.  In  the  fourth  year  of  this  memorable  contest, 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,was  tfiken,  after  a  six  months'  siege,  and  the 
temple,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  emperor  Titus,  consumed  by  fire. 
The  buildings  that  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  flames  v/ere  after- 
wards pulled  down  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  Throughout 
the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  we  meet  with  but  few,  if 
any,  instances  of  slaughter  and  devastation  at  all  to  be  compared 
with  this.  In  contemplating  it,  amongst  various  other  things 
which  present  themselves  to  our  notice  as  well  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  attention,  it  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  Jews  themselves,  rather  than  the  Romans,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  authors  of  that  great  and  tremendous  accumulation 
of  evils  which  signalized  this  final  desolation  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
XXVI.  The  ten  persecutions  of  the  Christians.  About  two  years 

before  the  breaking  out  of  this  war  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews,  the  Christians  who  dwelt  at  Rome  were  made  subject  to 
very  unjust  laws,  and  otherwise  experienced  the  most  severe  and 
iniquitous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Nero.  His 
example  was,  in  this  respect,  pretty  uniformly  copied  after  by 
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his  successors,  during  tliree  centuries;  althougli  their  severity 
was  not  always  carried  to  the  same  extent :  and  hence  the  pn> 
fessors  of  Christianity  had  to  endure  a  long  series  of  dire  aflic- 
tions,  or,  to  Use  a  more  familiar  term,  persecutions,  to  which  an 
end  was  not  put  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  We 
have  been  for  ages  in  the? habit  of  considering  the  number  of 
these  persecutions  as  decidedly  fixed  at  ten ;  but  the  early  history 
of  Christianity  does  not  appear  by  any  means  to  warrant  this, 
[p.  98.]  If  it  be  meant  to  speak  merely  of  such  persecutions  as 
were  particularly  severe,  and  of  general  extent  throughout  the 
empire,  they  certainly  did  not  amount  to  ten ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  lesser  ones,  or  such  as  may  be  termed  provincial,  are  designed 
to  be  included,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  exceeded  that  number. 
The  persons  who  first  fixed  the  number  at  ten,  certainly  found 
nothing  on  record  to  authorize  their  doing  so ;  but  were,  as  it 
should  seem,  led  away  by  a  wish  to  make  history  in  this  respect, 
acconunodate  itself  to  certain  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 
they  imagined  it  to  be  foretold  that  just  so  many  persecutions 
would  befal  the  Christians.  (*) 

(1)  The  notion  of  the  Christians  suffering  exactly  ten  persecutions  under 
the  different  heathen  emperors,  is  without  doubt  extremely  ancient,  and  may 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  to  the  fifth  century.  But  notwithstanding  this,  I  will 
venture  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  assuring  all  lovers  of  truth,  that  it  is 
wholly  built  on  popular  error,  without  the  least  shadow  ot  foundation.  The 
authors  of  it  are  indeed  unknown ;  but  thus  far  is  certain,  that  they  did  not 
derive  this  opinion  from  what  was  to  be  met  with  on  record,  but  first  of  all 
imbibed  it  from  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  then  obtruded  it 
on  the  world  as  a  point  of  history.  We  have  good  authority  for  stating  that, 
in  the  fourth  century,  the  number  of  Christian  persecutions  had  not  been  ex- 
actly ascertained.  Lactantius,  in  his  book  de  Mortibus  Persequutorum,  enu- 
merates only  six.  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  recounts  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  Christitins  had  at  various  periods  undergone ;  but  he  does  not 
take  upon  him  to  fix  tlie  times  of  persecution  at  any  determinate  number.  It 
may,  however,  in  some  measure  be  collected  from  what  he  says,  that  the 
church  had  experienced  nine  such  seasons  of  adversity.  Sulpitius  Severus,  in 
the  fifth  century,  records  the  like  number :  but  it  appears  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  the  notion  of  ten  persecutions  had  begun  to  be  entertained ;  for,  after 
enumerating  nine  that  were  passed,  he  gives  the  Christians  to  understand  that 
the  tenth,  which  would  be  the  final  one,  was  not  to  be  expected  until  the  end 
of  the  world.  Exinde^  says  he,  tranquillis  rebiis  pace  perfruimur :  neque  uUerius 
fersequniionem  fore  credimus,  nisi  earn,  quam  sxibfine  jam  scccxdi  ArUichristus 
exercehii,    Etenim  sacris  vocibus  decern  plagis  mundum  afficiendum  pronuniiatwn 
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of;  iia  quwn  Jam  novem  fuerint,  qucc  superest  ultima  erii.  Histor.  Sacr.  lib.  ii. 
op.  xxxilL  p.  248,  249.  ed.  Clerici.  Now  it  appears  to  me  scarcely  possible  to 
eoocelTe  any  thing  that  could  more  strongly  support  the  position  advanced  by 
me  in  the  commencement  of  this  note  than  this  passage  does.  The  Christians 
of  the  fifth  century,  we  see  by  it,  had,  from  their  interpretation  of  some  pas- 
Bges  of  Scripture,  (what  those  passages  were  Sulpitius  docs  not  mention,) 
been  led  to  entertain  a  belief  that  the  Christian  commonwealth  was  defttined 
to  endure  ten  principal  calamities ;  but  the  persecutions  recorded  in  history, 
they  found,  did  not  amount  to  that  number.  In  order,  therefore,  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  volume,  they  determined  that  the  completion  of  the 
predicted  number  of  persecutions  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  coming  of  Anti- 
chri^  at  ths  end  of  the  world.  But  even  in  that  same  age,  there  appear  to 
bave  been  others  of  the  Christians  who,  although  they  were  equally  confident 
in  the  persaoAion  that  ten  persecutions  were  predicted  in  Scripture,  yet  did  not 
think  that  the  afflictions  to  be  expected  from  Antichrist  were  to  be  included 
in  that  number ;  and  therefore  endeavoured,  by  twisting  and  perverting  the 
hi:itory  of  the  Christian  church  previous  to  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great, 
to  make  it  exhibit  all  ten  of  the  calamitous  periods  which  they  conceived  to  be 
thus  foretold  in  the  sacred  writings.  For  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  Au- 
gostine,  in  his  Avork  de  Chilale  Dei,  lib.  x\iii.  cap.  lii.  p.  404,  405,  tom.  [p.  99.] 
Tu.  opp.  edit.  Benedict  where,  adverting  to  this  subject,  he  declares  that  he 
can  by  no  means  assent  to  the  opinion  that  only  ten  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tiuH are  foretold  in  Scripture  :  Proinde  ne  iUud  quidem  temere  pulo  esse  diceii- 
dum,  site  credenduTn,  quod  nonnullis  visum  est,  vel  videtur,  (this  opinion,  there- 
fore, we  see,  was  entertained  merely  by  a  few,)  non  amplius  ecclesinm  passuram 
persecution's  usque  ad  temjpus  Amichrisli,  quam  quotjam  passu  est,  id  est,  decem, 
vt  vndecima,  eademque  novissima,  sit  ab  Aniichristo.  In  these  words  Augustine 
points  to  the  way  in  which  the  persecutions  were  computed,  by  those  who 
maintained  that  the  church  had  undergone  ten  previously  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  which  is  similar  to  the  modern  mode  of  computation.  With  re- 
gard to  its  being  correct  or  erroneous  he  delivers  no  opinion,  but  leaves  the 
qaeeiion  entirely  at  rest.  We  are  next  put  by  him  in  possession  of  the  par- 
ticular part  of  Scripture  on  which  this  notion  of  the  ten  persecutions,  ante- 
cedqiit  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  was  grounded.  Plagas  enim  Egypliorum 
quomam  decem  fuerunt,  antequam  inde  exire  inciperet  popidus  Dei,  putant  ad 
hinc  inleUectum  esse  refercndas,  ut  novissima  Antichristi  persecuiio  similis  vide- 
atur  U7idecim<£  plagcc,  qua  JEgyptii,  dum  hostilUer  sequerentur  Hebrccos,  in  mari 
rubra,  poptUo  Dei  per  siccum  transienie,  perierunt.  We  see  here,  then,  the 
Bource  from  whence  sprung  the  notion  of  the  ten  persecutions  antecedent  to 
the  reign  of  Constantine ;  and  also  the  reason  why  the  opinion  of  Sulpitius 
was  rejected,  and  the  last  persecution  under  Antichrist  excluded  from  that 
number.  Some  silly  trifling  Scriptural  commentators  of  the  day  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads,  that  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt  were  to  be  regarded  as  typi- 
cal of  the  persecutions  that  the  Christians  were  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the 
pagans ;  and  that  Pharaoh  bore  the  representation  of  Antichrist :  and  hence 
they  were  led  to  consider  it  as  indisputable  that  ten  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
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tians  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  ;  and  that  the 
Afflictions  to  be  expected  from  Antichrist  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  as  one  of 
those  ten  calamitous  seasons  which  it  was  predicted  in  Scripture  should  befal 
the  church.  It  is,  however,  a  circumstance  which  must,  we  should  presume, 
in  no  small  degree  excite  the  reader^s  astonishment,  that  these  sagacious  com- 
mentators of  Holy  Writ  should  not  have  perceived  that  this  exposition  neces- 
sarily implies  what  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  belief  to  credit,  namely, 
that  the  Egyptians,  and  all  those  on  whom  the  Almighty  sent  down  the  ten 
dreadful  scourges  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  particularly  Pharaoh,  witli  his 
servants  and  soldiers,  who  were  swallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea,  were  the  typi- 
cal representatives  of  the  innocent  and  holy  Christians,  who  were  persecuted 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  For  if  the  ten  plagues,  with  which  God  afflicted 
the  £gypti:uis,  are  to  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  first  ten  persecutions  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  persons  who  endured 
these  plagues  must  have  been  the  representatives  of  the  e:irly  Christians :  and 
if  the  miserable  overthrow  and  destrnction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  is  to  be 
understood  as  prefigurative  of  the  direful  visitation  which  good  men  are  taught 
to  expect  from  Antichrist  and  his  followers,  we  arc  equally  constrained  to 
regard  the  Egyptian  king  and  his  army  as  representatives  of  the  faithful  adp 
herents  of  our  Lord,  who  are  to  endure  the  persecuting  violence  of  this  arch 
[p.  100.]  adversary  to  the  cause  of  Christ  Inde^jd,  Augustine  himself,  although 
he  entertained  no  doubt  but  that  the  words  of  Scripture  had  a  recondite 
meaning  attached  to  them,  yet  considered  this  interpretation  as  futile,  and 
built  on  no  solid  foundation.  Sed  ego,  says  he,  tUa  regesta  in  Egypta,  istas 
persecutiones  prophelice  sxgmficaias  esse  rum  arbitror:  quamvis  ab  ew,  qui  hoe 
putarUj  exquisite  et  ingeniose  iUa  singula  his  singulis  comparaia  videanlur,  mm 
propJtelico  spiritu  sed  conjeclura  mentis  humaruc,  qmc  aliquando  ad  verum  per-^ 
venit,  aliquando  fallitur.  But  it  should  seem  that  Augustine  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arguments  by  which  the  advocates  for  the  opinion,  that 
the  Christians  had  undergone  ten  persecutions,  endeavoured  to  establish  this 
point,  80  repugnant  to  all  history.  A  principal  argument  of  theirs,  (and  on© 
which,  to  confess  the  truth,  has  something  specious  in  it,)  was  drawn  from  the 
Apocalypse.  St  John  sees  a  harlot  sitting  on  a  terrible  beast,  which  had 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  Rev.  xvii.  1-10.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
tliis  woman  represents  Rome;  and  St  John  expressly  tells  us,  that  th^  ten 
horns  of  the  beast  signify  ten  kings.  Rev.  xviL  12.  The  same  inspired  writer 
adds,  that  these  ten  horns  of  the  beast,  or  ten  kings,  should  make  war  with 
the  Lamb,  that  is,  Christ;  but  that  he  should  overcome  them.  v.  14.  This  is 
the  prophecy  which  induced  the  ancient  Christians  to  maintain  that  ten  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  prior  to  Constantine,  were  at  open  enmity  with  the  church  ; 
and  to  attempt  to  force  on  us,  in  direct  opposition  to  all  historic  evidence,  the 
notion  that  the  number  of  persecutions  had  been  exactly  ten.  Their  way  of 
reasoning  was  this : — Since  by  the  woman  whom  John  saw  is  to  be  understood 
Rome,  and  by  the  ten  horns  ten  kings,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
ten  kings  must  be  ten  Roman  emperors ;  and  since  the  wars  of  these  ten  kings 
with  tlie  Lamb,  that  is,  Christ,  unquestionably  signify  their  endeavours,  by 
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of  laws  and  panishments,  to  extirpate  the  ChristiLns,  nnd  entirely 
abolish  their  religion,  it  is  evident  that  ten  Roman  emperors  would  oppress 
and  peraecate  Christ  in  the  persons  of  his  disciples.     But,  saia  they,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Constantine,  who  at  present  govern  the  Ronuin  empire,  are  Chris- 
tiuis :  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  their  descendants  should  renounce  tlie 
€i!:h :  thoae  ten  enemies  of  the  Lamb  or  Christ  must,  therefore,  have  lived  and 
made  war  on  him  before  the  reign  of  Constantine.    Not  permitting  themselves 
to  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  became  at  once  their 
object  80  to  manage  the  history  of  the  church,  previous  to  the  reign  of  that 
emperor,  as  to  make  it  exhibit  the  ten  regal  enemies  of  our  Ix>rd  making  war 
npon  bun,  by  ten  persecutions  of  his  faithful  adherents.     No  one  would  ever 
have  taken  up  the  notion  of  the  ten  persecutions,  hud  it  not  been  for  the  ten 
pb^aen  of  Egypt  recorded  by  Moses,  and  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  mentioned 
by  Sl  John.     There  arc  none  who  have  assumed  greater  freedom  in  perverting 
amrient  butory  than  those  who,  without  tlie  requisite  talents  and  information, 
have  taken  upon  thejn  to  expound  the  sacred  Oracles.     In  confirmation  ot 
what  I  have  thus  advanced,  I  will  quote  merely  one  passage  from  Gerhohus 
ie  corruplo  EccUsLt  Statu,  a  work  published  by  Stoph.  Baluzius,  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  Miscellanea,  p.  77.    It  is  not  indeed  older  than  the  [p.  101.] 
twelfth  century,  but  it  nevertheless  puts  us  in  possession  of  what  was  the 
opimoo  of  prior  ages.     Deinde  reliqui  leones  a  Nerone  usque  ad  Dioclciianum 
fer  decern   universales   perseqmUiones  ita  comederunt  ac   disperserurU  gregem 
Domini,  vt  ilia  bestia  decern  comibus  terribilis  Danieli  pra^ostensa  jam  siTigutis 
ff/mibwt  in  singulis  perseculionibus  debachata,  et  sanguine  sarwloruvi  satiatn  sit, 
vUra  qunm  did  possil.     There  were  some,   however,  as  we  learn  from  the  fol- 
lovring  words  of  Gerhohus,  who  were  of  opinion  that  by  the  ten  horns  of  the 
heuM,  we   ought  rather  to  understand  the  ten  years  of  the  Diocletian  perse- 
cution: Et  quia  ultima  persequutione,  Diocletiano  et  Maximiano  tyrannizantibus, 
deci'm  annis  xexala  est  ecclesia,  sive  in  decern  universalibus  persecutionibus,  sive  in 
decern  annis  uUinuc  persecutionis  inielligas  decern  cornua  crudclis  besticc,  Romani 
tid^licet  imperiij  gratanter  accipe  humUiationem  ex  tunc  illius  bestiw,  ita  ut  fo- 
mum  quasi  bos  comedens  et  pra:sepe  Domini  sui  agnoscens  rore  cceli  tincta  sit, 
baplizalo  videlicet  Constantino  imperatore. 

XXVII.  Causes  of  these  persecutions.  As  the  Romans  allowed 
to  every  citizen  the  free  exercise  of  his  own  reason  and  judge- 
ment in  regard  to  matters  of  a  divine  nature,  and  never  molested 
tlie  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion,  it  has  afforded  grounds  for 
surprise  to  many  that  they  should  have  discovered  a  temper  so 
inhuman  and  implacable  in  their  dsarriage  towards  the  Christians, 
a  set  of  men  of  the  most  harmless  inoffensive  character,  who  never 
harboured  in  their  minds  a  wish  or  thought  inimical  to  the  wcl- 
Cire  of  the  state,(')  But  it  is  not  very  diflicult  to  account  for  this. 
The  Romans,  it  is  true,  extended  their  toleration  to  every  kind  of 
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religion,  from  whence  no  danger  to  the  public  safety  was  to  be 
apprehended ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  not  endure  that 
any  one  should  deride  or  attempt  to  explode  the  religion  of  the 
state,  or  that  which  had  the  support  of  the  laws:  for  there 
existed  between  the  government  and  religion  of  the  Romans  such 
an  intimate  connection  and  dependence  on  each  other,  that  who- 
ever attacked  or  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  latter,  could  not 
of  necessity  appear  to  them  otherwise  than  as  hostile  to  the 
former,  and  inimical  to  the  dignity  of  the  state.  On  this  account 
all  such  of  the  Jews  as  lived  intermixed  amongst  the  Bomans, 
were  particularly  cautious  in  whatever  they  said  or  did,  to  avoid 
every  thing  which  could  be  construed  into  a  reflection  on  the 
religion  or  gods  of  the  commonwealth.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  Christians  wius  directly  the  reverse  of  this:  for,  laying 
aside  every  sort  of  fear,  they  strenuously  endeavoured  to  make 
the  Romans  renounce  their  vain  and  silly  supei^itions,  and 
were  continually  urging  the  citizens  to  give  up  and  abolish 
those  sacred  rites,  on  the  observance  of  which,  as  we  above 
remarked,  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth  were 
thought  so  much  to  depend.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
could  not  well  otherwise  happen  but  that  the  Christians,  although 
they  intended  no  ill  whatever  to  the  state,  yet  should  come  to  be 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  government 

(1)  As  every  thing  which  can  tend  to  excite  suspicion  or  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  ignorant,  respecting  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  eagerly 
caught  at  by  those  of  the  present  day  who  undertake  to  disprove  it,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  the  anti- 
[p.  102.]  pathy  of  the  Romans  to  Christianity,  in  order  to  throw  a  shade  over 
its  excellence,  and  discredit  its  authority.  Tiie  wisest  people,  say  they,  that 
ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, — a  people  in  the  highest  degree  distin- 
guished for  their  humanity,  and  who  were  never  known  in  any  other  instance 
to  molest  any  mortal  whatever  on  account  of  his  religion,  yet  pronounced 
Christianity  to  be  incompatible  with  the  public  welfare,  and  refused  it  tole- 
ration. It  will  therefore  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  that  there  must  have  been 
something  vicious  and  highly  censurable  in  tlie  conduct  and  character  of  the 
early  Christians,  which,  if  not  repressed,  threatened  eminently  to  endanger  the 
prosperity  and  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  But  as  nothing  can  be  more  ill- 
founded  than  these  surmises,  they  serve  only  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  suggested,  and  to  betray  their  utter  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  Roman  history. 

XXVIIL  Causes  of  theee  persecatioiis.    It  yielded  a  stUl  further 
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ground  for  offence,  that  the  Christians  did  not  content  themselves 
with  entering  the  lists  against  the  religion  of  the  Romans  only, 
but  also  boldly  asserted  the  falsehood  and  insufficiency  of  every 
other  religious  system  in  the  world ;  and  contended  that  eternal 
salvation  was  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  way  than  by  laying 
hold  on  Christ.  For  the  inference  which  the  Romans  drew  from 
this  was,  that  the  members  of  this  sect  were  not  only  immca- 
soiablj  arrogant  and  supercilious  in  their  pretensions,  but  were 
also  filled  ynik  hatred  towards  all  those  who  differed  from  them 
in  opinion,  and  were  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  persons 
likely  to  sow  amongst  the  people  the  most  inveterate  discord, 
and  to  occasion  disturbances  of  a  very  serious  nature  to  the  state. 
For  it  was  of  old  recognised  as  a  maxim  of  civil  polity,  that  a 
sect  which  not  only  believes  those  of  every  other  persuasion  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  but  also  considers  every  other  species  of  reli- 
gious culture,  except  that  which  its  own  tenets  prescribe,  as  im- 
pious and  offensive  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  is  ever  prone  to  excite 
public  commotions,  and  give  annoyance  to  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  it.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  ought  to  under- 
stand Tacitus  as  intending  to  reproach  the  Christians  with  che- 
rishing a  disposition  of  this  sort,  when  he  represents  them  as 
odii generis  liumani  convictos :  and  in  like  manner,  Suetonius,  when 
he  attributes  to  them  jnakjwam  superstitionem,^) 

(1)  Tacitus,  Annal  lib.  xv.  cap.  xxxv.  Suetonius  in  iN'crone,  cap.  xvi.  Some 
fcry  eminent  men  have  imagined  that  these  historians  did  not  properly  distin- 
goish  between  Jews  and  Christians,  but  hastily  ascribed  to  the  latter  the  same 
hostile  odium  adversus  omnes  alioSy  which  was  not  without  reason  attributed  to 
the  former.  But  it  should  seem  to  have  escaped  those  who  entertain  this  opi- 
nioD,  that  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  are,  in  the  passages  above  rijferrcd  to,  evi- 
dently speaking  of  a  crime  peculiar  to  the  Christians, — a  crime  of  so  heinous 
•  Daiore  as  to  deserve  capital  punishment  Whatever  there  might  be  in  the 
Jews  of  the  humani  generis  odiumj  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the 
Romans  in  this  highly  criminal  light,  or  of  such  a  dangerous  nature  as  to  be 
tenned  exitiabilis  superstitio,  which  is  the  expression  made  use  of  by  Tacitus 
in  regard  to  the  Christians,  since  they  were  freely  permitted  to  take  up  their 
abode,  and  openly  to  exercise  their  religion  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  It  may 
iteo  be  noticed,  that  Suetonius  expressly  terms  the  religion  of  the  Christians 
nova  superslitiOf  a  modem  superstition;  by  which  he  clearly  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Jews,  whose  religion  was  well  known  to  be  of  no  recent  origin. 

XXIX.    Canaca  of  these  persecutions.     Whilst  these    [p.  103.] 
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considcr«ations  had  the  effect  of  stirring  up  the  emperoTB,  the  sen* 
ate,  the  [)residents,  and  the  magistrates,  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  in 

them  lay,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  by  means  of  the 
most  rigorous  laws  and  punishments ;  there  were  others  which 
operated  no  less  powerfully  on  the  people,  and  particularly  on  the 
pagan  priesthood,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  require  of  their  gover- 
nors and  magistrates,  with  an  importunity  approaching  even  to 
violence,  that  the  Christians,  wherever  they  could  be  found, 
should  Ixi  put  to  death :  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that^ 
by  their  clamours  and  threats,  they  extorted  a  compliance  with 
their  demands,  even  from  those  who  would  never  otherwise  have 
been  prevailed  on  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  just. 
The  Jews  were  possessed  of  a  splendid  temple ;  the  ceremonies 
attending  their  religious  rites  were  grand  and  magnificent ;  they 
offered  up  sacrifices,  and  had  a  supreme  pontiff,  with  a  numeroua 
priesthood ;  and  their  mode  of  worship  was,  in  several  other  re- 
spects, of  a  showy  and  an  attractive  nature :  hence  the  Jewish 
religion  appeared  to  the  heathens  as  differing  in  no  very  material 
degree  from  those  of  other  nations ;  and  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
was  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  provincial  deity,  who  had  the 
immediate  and  especial  care  and  governance  of  that  particular 
people.  But  the  Christian  mode  of  worship  was  accompanied 
with  none  of  those  appendages  which  constituted  the  apparent 
affmity  between  the  Jewish  religion  and  those  of  other  nations : 
ignorant  men,  therefore,  like  the  pagan  multitude,  who  imagined 
that  the  worship  acceptable  to  the  gods  consisted  in  the  obser- 
vance of  ceremonies  and  festivals,  and  the  offering  up  of  victims, 
at  once  concluded  that  the  Christians  paid  no  sort  of  homage  to 
Heaven,  and  consequently  believed  neither  in  a  Supreme  Being, 
nor  a  Providence.  When  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  had 
received  an  impression  of  this  sort,  it  could  scarcely  happen  but 
that  the  most  virulent  rage  for  persecution  should  ensue :  for  it 
was  inculcated  no  less  strongly  by  the  Roman  laws  than  by  those 
of  other  states,  that  men  wdio  disbelieved  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  pests  of  the  human  race,  the  tole- 
ration of  w^hom  might  endanger  the  state,  and  be  productive  of 
the  highest  detriment  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 

XXX.  Causes  of  these  persecutions.     But  this  was  not  all.     At 

tached  to  the  service  of  that  host  of  deities  which  the  Bomans 
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woTsliipped,  both  in  public  and  private,  there  was  an  immense 
number  of  priests,  augurs,  soothsayers,  and  ministers  of  inferior 
order,  who  not  only  derived  from  it  the  means  of  living  at  their 
ease,  with  every  luxury  at  command,  but  were  also,  from  the 
ncred  nature  of  the  functions  with  which  they  were  invested, 
•ore  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  to  possess 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  influence  over  them.   When  all  these 
perceived  that  it  was  highly  probable,  or  rather  felt  it  to  be 
morally  certain,  that  if  once  the  Christian  religion  should  become 
predominant  with  the  public,  there  would  immediately  be  an 
end  to  all  the  emoluments,  honours,  and  advantages,  which  they 
then  enjoyed ;  a  regard  for  their  own  interests  naturally  prompted 
them  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  lessen 
the  credit  of  the  Christians,  and  to  render  them  obnoxious  to 
the  people  and  the  magistrates.     Associated  with  these  in  their 
efiForls  to  put  down  Christianity,  there  was  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  persons  of  various  other  descriptions,  to  whom  the 
public  superstitions  were  a  source  of  no  small  profit ;  such  as 
merchants  who  supplied  the  worshippers  with  frankincense  and 
victims,  and  other  requisites  for  sacrifice,  architects,    [p.  104.] 
vintners,  gold  and  silver  smiths,  carpenters,  statuaries,  sculptors, 
players  on  the  flute,  harpers,  and  others;  to  all  of  whom  tlie  hea- 
then {K)lytheism,  with  its  numerous  temples,  and  long  train  of 
priests,  and  ministers,  and  ceremonies,  and  festivals,  was  a  piia- 
cipal  source  of  affluence  and  prosperity.(') 

(1)  Acts,  xix.  24.  An  idea  of  the  vast  detriment  which  the  interests  of  tliuse 
priests  and  merehiints  experienced  from  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  may 
l>e  eoliected  from  thia  one  passage  in  Pliny's  epistles,  lib.  x.  epist  97.  p.  458. 
»^if  constat  propejam  desokUa  templa  ccrpisse  celebrari — ^passimque  venire  vie- 
timas,  quorum  adhuc  rurissimus  emptor  inveniebatur. 

XXXI.    Calumnies  propa^ted  respecting  the  Christians.      From 

the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  of  persons  like  these,  proceeded  those 
horrible  calumnies,  with  which  it  is  well  known  that  the  character 
of  the  first  Christians  was  very  generally  aspersed,  and  which 
CK:casioned  them  to  be  considered  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
people  at  large  as  entirely  undeserving  either  of  benevolence  or 
pity.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  slanders  to  whicli 
we  allude  should,  until  they  were  refuted,  have  been  productive 
of  this  cflTect ;  for  the  crimes  thus  falsely  imputed  to  the  Christians 
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were  of  the  foulest  and  most  disgusting  complexion.  Amongst 
other  heinous  offences  whereof  they  were  accused,  it  was  asserted 
that  even  their  solemn  religious  assemblies  were  polluted  by  the 
commission  of  the  most  detestable  of  crimes:  that  in  the  place  of 
the  Deity  they  worshipped  an  ass ;  that  they  paid  divine  honours 
to  their  priests,*  in  a  way  in  which  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
violation  of  decency  even  to  name ;  that  they  were  active  in  pro- 
moting sedition,  and  desirous  of  bringing  about  revolutions  in  the 
statei*)  And  with  so  much  art  and  address  were  these  malig- 
nant falsehoods  framed  and  supported,  that  they  obtained  credit 
even  with  those  who  filled  the  highest  stations  in  the  government 
But  what  contributed  as  much  as  anything  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  lower  orders,  and  stir  them  up  to  acts  of  revenge,  was 
the  malicious  artifice  of  their  priests,  in  attributing  every  thing 
which  could  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  national  or  general 
affliction,  to  the  toleration  of  the  Christian  religion :  for  whether 
it  were  war,  or  tempest,  or  pestilence,  or  any  other  species  ot . 
calamity  which  befel  the  public,  they  equally  availed  them- 
selves of  it,  and  assiduously  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  such  was  the  method  in  which  the  gods  avenged 
themselves  of  the  insults  offered  them  by  the  Christians.  In- 
structed thus  from  what  they  deemed  infallible  authority,  that 
such  was  the  origin  and  cause  of  their  sufferings,  the  credulous 
multitude  thought  of  nothing  but  revenge,  and  demanded  of 
^heir  magistrates,  with  the  most  imperious  clamour,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  a  sect  so  utteriy  hateful  and  pernicious.(') 

(1)  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  topic  further,  may  consult  a  woric, 
written  by  Christ.  Kortliolt,  expressly  on  the  subject  of  these  calumnies,  and 
eiitituled,  Paganus  Obtrectator,  seu  de  Ccdumniis  Genlilium  in  Christianas, 
Kilon.  1698,  in  4to. ;  as  also  the  treatise  of  Jo.  Joe.  HuMric,  de  CalumTim 
Genlilium  in  Christianos,  Tigur.  1744,  in  8vo. :  the  materials  for  both  of  which 
were  drawn  from  the  Apologies  of  the  early  Chrbtians,  and  other  ancient  au- 
tlioritics. 

(2)  See  Arnobius  adversus  GenleSj  and  also  the  various  other  writers  of  the 
first  ag^es,  who  came  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Christians,  and  defended  them 
against  all  these  malignant  aspersions  of  their  adversaries. 

[p.  105.]       XXXIL  Martyniaiid  confessors.     Those  belonging  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth  who,  during  this  critical  situation 

*  Thf)  original  Latin  is:  Et  pudenda  saenrdotum  tuorum  divinis  honorilnu  ^^ 
eere, — Editor 
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of  its  affairs,  fell  victims  to  their  piety,  and  whose  constancy 
in  the  cause  of  their  divine  Master  even  death  itself  under  a 
variety  of  terrific  forms  had  not  been  able  to  shake,  (*)  were 
thenceforward  denominated  martyrs:  an  appellation  borrowed 
from  the  sacred  writings,  Heb.  xi.  39.  xii.  i.  and  emphatically 
applied  to  these  illustrious  witnesses  oi  the  divinity  of  the. 
Christian  religion,  in  consequence  of  their  having  sealed  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  Those  who  had  never  been  called 
upon  to  give  this  last  severe  proof  of  their  faith  and  sincerity, 
but  had  nevertheless,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  with  the 
hazard  of  honour,  fortune,  and  every  other  wordly  conside- 
ration, made  open  profession  of  their  belief  in  Christ  in  the  face 
of  the  heathen  tribunals,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  ol 
tonjesaors.  The  authority  and  respect  which  holy  men  of  either 
of  these  descriptions  enjoyed  amongst  their  brethren  during 
life,  and  the  veneration  in  which  their  memory  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  Christians  of  their  own  age,  were  such  as  almost 
surpass  belief.(')  As  time  advanced,  this  reverence  for  the 
characters  of  both  martyrs  and  confessors  increased ;  and  being 
seconded  by  various  opinions  respecting  these  victims  of  perse- 
cution, of  an  inspiriting  nature  indeed,  but  which  appear  to  have 
been  by  far  too  hastily  adopted,  it  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
others  to  make  equal  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  for 
his  sake  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
death  with  the  utmost  readiness  and  fortitude,  and  to  meet 
this  most  severe  of  human  punishments  in  all  its  terrors,  without 
the  least  reluctance  or  dismay.  By  degrees,  however,  it  de- 
generated into  a  pernicious  kind  of  superstition,  and  becoming 
a  source  of  corruptions  in  the  true  religion,  was  eventually 
productive  of  no  small  detriment  to  the  interests  of  Christianity. 

(1)  Respecting  the  various  kinds  of  punishment  and  suffering  which  the 
nartyrs  were  made  to  undergo,  the  reader  may  consult  a  most  elegantly  printed 
little  work  of  Ant  Gallonius,  the  last  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Antwerp, 
1668,  l2mo.  A  work  on  the  same  subject  was  also  published  byCasp.  Sagitta- 
rius at  Jena,  in  1673,  in  4to.  But  in  both  of  these  works  there  is  much  that 
cannot  be  relied  upon ;  for  as  to  those  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  title  of  Acta  Martyrum^  or  **  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,"  their  authority 
is  certainly  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  questionable  nature :  indeed,  speaking 
generally,  it  might  be  coming  nearer  to  the  truth,  perhaps,  were  we  to  say  that 
they  are  entitled  to  no  sort  of  credit  whatever. 
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(2)  Both  martyrs  and  confesjiors  were  looked  upon  as  being  foil  of  tfak 
Holy  Spirit,  and  as  acting  under  an  immediate  divine  inspiration.    WhateTor 
they  said,  therefore,  was  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  oracles  of  God ; 
«rhatever,  during  their  imprisonment,  they  required  or  wished  to  have  don«% 
ivas  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  divine  command — to  disobey  which  would  be 
ihe  very  height  of  impiety ;  and  whatever  they  did  was  accounted  as  nothing 
less  than  the  act  of  God  himself,  with  whose  Spirit  they  were  conceived  to  be 
filled.    Whatever  might  have  been  the  sins  and  offences  of  the  martyrs,  it  was 
imagined  that  they  were  all  atoned  for  and  washed  away  by  their  own  blood, 
not  by  tliat  of  Clirist    (Vid.  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromal,  lib.  iv.  p.  696.)     Bo- 
ing  thus  restored  to  a  state  of  absolute  purity  and  innocence,  it  was  conceived 
tluit  they  were  taken  directly  up  into  heaven,  and  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
divine  councils  and  administration ;  that  th^  sat  as  judges  with  God,  enjoying 
the  highest  marks  of  his  favour,  and  possessing  influence  sufficient  to  obtain  . 
from  him  whatever  they  might  make  the  object  of  their  prayers.    Annual  fes- 
tivals were  appointed  in  commemoration  of  their  deaths,  their  characters  were 
made  the  tlieme  of  public  eulogies,  monuments  were  charged  with  transmitting 
of  their  names  and  acts  to  posterity,  and  various  other  distinguished  honours 
were  paid  to  their  memories.     Those  who  had  acquired  the  title  of  confessors 
were  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  were  on  every  occasion  treated 
with  the  utmost  reverence.     The  interests  and  concerns  of  the  different  reli- 
gious assemblies  to  wiiich  they  belonged  were,  for  the  most  part,  consigned  to 
their  care  and  management; — insomuch,  indeed,  that  they  might  almost  be 
termed  the  very  souls  of  their  respective  churches.    Whenever  the  office  of 
bishop  or  presbyter  became  vacant,  they  were  called  to  it  as  a  matter  of  rights 
in  preference  to  t  very  one  else,  although  there  might  be  others  superior  to 
them  in  point  of  talruts  and  abilities.    Out  of  the  exceedingly  high  opinion 
that  was  entfrtalned  of  the  sanctity  and  exalted  cliaracter  of  the  martyrs,  at 
length  sprung  up  the  notion  that  their  reliques  possessed  a  divine  virtue, 
[p.  106.]  efficacious  in  counteracting  or  remedying  any  ills  to  which  either  our 
souls  or  bodies  may  be  exposed.     From  the  same  source  arose  the  practice  of 
imploring  their  assistance  and  intercession  in  cases  of  doubt  or  adversity,  as 
also  that  of  erecting  statues  to  their  memory,  and  paying  to  these  images 
divine  worship ;  in  fnie,  to  such  an  height  of  vicious  excess  was  this  veneration 
for  the  martyrs  carried,  that  the  Christians  came  at  last  to  manifest  their  reve* 
rence  for  these  champions  of  the  faith  by  honours  nearly  similar  to  those 
which  the  heathens  of  old  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  their  demigods  and 
beroes. 

XXXIII.  Mnititudc  of  martyTs*  That  the  number  of  those 
who  suifered  death  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  during  the  different 
persecutions  to  which  the  church  was  exposed  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries,  so  far  from  being  small,  was,  on  the  contrary, 
very  considerable,  is  a  fact  that  stands  supported  by  the  weigh- 
tiest and  most  positive  evidence.    There  can,  however,   at  the 
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Bame  time,  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  those  whose  names 
are  to  be  found  in  the  immense  army  of  martyrs,  which  both 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  laud  and  worship,  might  with 
very  great  propriety  be  struck  out  of  the  list.     To  be  at  once 
convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  be  apprised  that  the  governors 
and    magistrates   did  not  direct    their  severity   promiscuously 
a^rainst  the  great  body  of  Christians  at  large,  but  selected   as 
«»bjeets  of  capital  punishment  merely  such  of  them  as  filled  the 
ollice  of  bishop  or  presbyter,    or  held  some   other   station  of 
rank  and  consequence  in  the  church,  or  who  had  displayed  a 
more  than  ordinary  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the   Christian 
faith,  or  were  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  dignity.(*)     As 
for  those  of  a  lower  order  in  the  church,  or  of  an  inferior  condi- 
tion in  life,  although  they  might  be  occasionally  imprisoned  and 
called  to  an  account,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  considered  by 
the  civil  power  as  beneath  notice,  and  might,  without  any  danger 
to  themselves,  be  present  at  the  last  sad  scene  of  their  brethren's 
suflFerings.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  Christian  of  either  of  the  des- 
criptions above  noticed  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  deacons  and 
Christians  of  common  rank  found  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
visiting  him,  and  otherwise  ministering,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to 
his  assistance  and  c<^)mfort,  or  finally  from  accompanjdng  him, 
after  his  condemnation,  to  the  place  of  punishment. C") 

(1)  Polycarp.  Mfirltjrium, }  xii.    Ada  Friicluosi,  in  Ruinarti  Aciis  Martyrum 
sinceris,  p.  tJ19.    Cypriani,  Epist.  v.  xir.  p.  10.  23.  edit.  Benedict,  et  plur.  al. 

(2)  Lucian.  in  Peregrin,  torn.  ii.  opp  p.  566.  edit.  Grajvii.  Cypriani  Epist.  ii. 
IT.  p.  8,  9.  If  this  statement  of  the  fact  be  allowed  to  have  its  due  weight,  it 
must,  I  think,  operate  considerably  towards  plaeinfj  the  eclebraicd  controversy 
reiipecting  the  number  of  martyrs  in  a  proper  light,  and  thus  be  highly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion.  That  but  few,  comparatively  speaking, 
safTcred  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  favourite  posi- 
tion with  the  famous  Hen.  Dodwell,  a  man  eminent  for  his  learning  and  exten- 
eivc  reading,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  headstrong,  and  apt  to  run  into  extremes. 
The  arguments  by  which  lie  endeavoured  to  establish  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
eleventh  of  his  Dissertaliones  Cypriamcu.  This  opinion  has  also  been  em- 
braced by  many  other  celebrated  literary  characters,  though  not  on  the  same 
grounds.  On  the  other  h.and,  there  are  several  authors  who  have  entered  the 
lists  on  the  opposite  side,  strenuously  and  at  much  length  maintaining  that  the 
BDmber  of  the  martyrs  was  very  great.  Of  these,  Theod.  Ruinart  may  be 
considered  as  taking  the  lead,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Acta  Martyrum  sincera  a 
wtUcJUi.   By  abating  somewhat  on  either  side  of  the  question,  we  might  probably 
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[p.  107.]  arrive  pretty  near  the  truth.  Were  Dod weirs  position  to  be  so  far  mo- 
dified, as  to  assert  merely  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  considerably  less  tha« 
is  commonly  supposed,  it  must  command  the  ready  assent  of  every  one  who, 
in  making  up  his  mind  on  the  subject,  has  not  suffered  his  judgment  to  be 
misled  by  popular  traditions  and  idle  stories,  such  as  for  the  most  part  constL 
lute  what  are  termed  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  but  formed  his  opinion  from  the 
«»vidence  contained  in  monuments  of  indisputable  credit  On  the  other  hand, 
It  should  seem  that  the  adversaries  of  Dodwell  might  be  very  well  able  to 
substantiate  theur  argument,  could  they  be  prevailed  on  to  reduce  it  simply  to 
tl)is,  that  the  number  of  the  martyrs  was  certainly  much  greater  than  Dodwell 
could  ever  be  brought  to  allow. 

XXXIY.  The  Neronian  persecotioii.  Foremost  in  the  rank  of 
those  emperors,  on  whom  the  church  looks  baxjk  with  horror  as 
her  persecutors,  stands  Nero,  a  prince  whose  conduct  towards  the 
Christians  admits  of  no  palliation,  but  was  to  the  last  degree  un- 
principled and  inhuman.  The  dreadful  persecution  which  took 
place  by  order  of  this  tyrant,  commenced  at  Eome  about  the 
middle  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  64:.(*)  As  a  pre- 
text for  his  cruelty,  Nero  did  not,  according  to  TacituSjO  bring 
forward  any  accusation  against  the  Christians  on  account  of  theif 
religion,  but  imputed  to  them  the  commission  of  a  most  heinous 
crime  against  the  public.  For  having  himself,  by  way  of  sport, 
caused  some  houses  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  thus  kindled  a  con- 
flagration, by  which  great  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  destroyed, 
he,  in  order  to  divert  the  tide  of  popular  indignation  from  its 
proper  channel,  denounced  the  Christians  as  the  authors  of  this 
public  calamity,  and  displayed  the  utmost  eagerness  in  directing 
against  them  all  the  vengeance  of  the  state ;  putting  them  to 
death  without  mercy,  and  even  making  a  jest  of  their  torments. 
Amongst  other  horrible  cruelties  exercised  on  them  by  his  com- 
mand, they  were  wrapped  in  pitched  garments,  and,  being 
fastened  to  stakes,  were  lighted  up  as  torches  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night;  their  punishment  being  thus  made  to  bear 
Bomewhat  of  an  analogy  to  the  crime  whereof  they  were  accused. 
According  to  some  ancient  authorities,  both  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul  suffered  martyrdom  under  this  first  persecution ;  the  former 
being  crucified  invertedly ;  the  latter  beheaded :  but  this  has  been 
much  questioned  by  subsequent  writers,  who  find  a  diflSculty  in 
reconciling  it  with  chronology .(•)  Of  any  of  the  other  victims 
of  Nero's  cruelty  no  memorial  is  left  us  whatever ;  none  even  of 
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their  names  having  escaped  the  obliterating  hand  of  time :  for  as  to 
what  is  told  us  by  the  people  of  Milan,  as  well  as  those  of  Luccai 
Pisa,  Aquileia,  Kavenna,  and  other  cities  of  Italy  and  Spain,  about 
their  patron  saints  having  been  put  to  death  under  the  Neronian 
persecution,  it  can  obtain  but  little  credit  with  any  one  of  the 
least  intelligence,  since  it  stands  altogether  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  of  weight  or  authority.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says, 
that  St  Peter's  wife  was  slain  before  her  husband  ;(*)  but  even 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  This  dreadful  persecution  ceased 
but  with  the  death  of  Nero.  The  empire,  it  is  well  known,  was 
not  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  this  monster  until  the  year  68, 
when  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life :  it  appears,  therefore,  that 
the  Christians  must,  in  this  first  instance,  have  been  exposed  to 
every  species  of  insult  and  outrage,  under  sanction  of  the  imperial 
authority,  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  four  years. 

(1)  This  hag  been  clearly  proved  by  Al.  de  Vigiioles,  in  two  dissertations 
de  Causa  et  JnUio  PersequtUionis  NeroniarkB,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Masson's 
Wsloire  critique  de  Ja  Republique  des  LeUres,  torn.  viii.  p.  74.  117.  and  torn.  ix. 
p.  \T2.  196.  See  also  Nicol.  Toinard.  ad  LacUmi,  de  Mortibus  PerseqauLorum^ 
p.  398.  ed.  Dn  Fresnoy.. 

(2)  Anmd.  lib.  xv.  cap.  xxxriii.  [p.  108.] 

(3)  Tillemont  Hisioire  des  Empereurs,  torn.  i.  p.  664.  Phil.  Baratier,  de 
Sueeessione  Romanor,  Ponlijicani,  cap.  v.  p.  60. 

(4)  Stromat.  lib.  vii.  p.  869.  ed.  Potter. 

XXXV.  Umits  of  the  Neronian  persecntion.  Ancient  authors 
leave  us  in  much  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  this  persecution ;  so 
that  we  cannot  well  say  whether  Nero  made  it  his  object  to  extir- 
pate the  Christians  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  or  whether  his 
severity  was  limited  so  as  for  it  to  fall  merely  by  way  of  punish- 
ment on  those  who,  from  their  residence  at  Home,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  immediately  implicated  in  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to 
the  city.  Hence  it  has  arisen  that  although  the  learned  in 
general  favour  the  former  opinion,  yet  we  meet  with  several  very 
eminent  men  who  propend  towards  the  latter.  Those  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  arguments  that  are  urged  on  both 
sides  must  at  once  perceive  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  setting 
the  question  so  completely  at  rest,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  hesita- 
tion or  doubt  on  the  subject ;  since  if  the  famous  Spanish  inscrip- 
tion, which  there  is  every  reason  to  consider  as  a  forgery,  bo 
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rejected,  there  is  nothing  like  positive  testimony  to  be  brought 
forward  by  either  party.  The  weight  of  probability,  however, 
as  well  as  of  argument,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  the  more  common 
opinion  of  the  two.(*) 

(1)  According  to  LacUntius,  {Institut.  Divinar,  lib.  v.  cap.  xL  p.  578.  ed. 
Walch.)  a  collection  of  all  the  edicts,  published  by  the  different  emperors 
against  the  Christians,  was  formerly  got  together  by  one  Domitius,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  lawyer,  and  given  to  the  public  in  a  work  of  his,  de  (Officio  PrO' 
consults.  If  this  book  were  now  extant,  it  would  tlirow  considerable  light  ou 
the  general  history  of  the  afflictions  and  calamities  to  which  the  early  Chris, 
tians  were  exposed,  and  enable  us  at  once  to  determine  this  question  respect- 
ing the  extf  nt  of  the  Neronian  persecution.  But  since  this  work  has  been  for 
A  long  time  lost  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,  we  have  no  where  now  to  seek 
for  illustration  as  to  many  points,  except  in  conjecture.  The  first  writer  that 
I  know  of,  who  took  upon  him  to  controvert  the  commonly  received  opinion 
respecting  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Nero,  was  that  most  emi- 
nently learned  and  ingenious  civilian  Franc.  Balduin,  who,  in  his  Comment,  ad 
Edicta  Imperatorum  in  ChristianoSj  p.  27,  28.  edit.  Gundling.  maintains  that 
no  laws  were  enacted  against  the  Christians  before  the  time  of  Trajan ;  which, 
if  it  could  be  by  any  means  ascertained  for  a  fact,  must  at  once  place  it  beyond 
all  doubt  that  Nero's  severity  was  directed  merely  against  the  Christians  of 
Rome.  Next  to  him  may  be  reckoned  Jo.  Launois,.who,  in  the  dissertation 
which  he  published  in  defence  of  a  passage  in  Sulpitius  Severus,  respecting  tho 
first  martyrs  of  Gaul,  { i.  p.  139,  140.  tom.  ii.  p.  i.  opp.  by  way  of  supporti  ig 
the  opinion  there  given  concerning  the  first  introduction  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  that  country,  denies  tiiat  the  Neronian  persecution  extended  itself 
to  tile  provinces.  Nearer  to  our  own  times,  this  opiiuon  has  been  still  more 
ably  and  at  large  defended  by  Hen.  Dodwcll,  in  the  eleventh  of  his  DissertO" 
tiones  Cyprianiccc^  }  xiii.  p.  69. ;  and  many  others,  who  have  since  exerted 
themselves  in  purging  ecclesiastical  history  of  its  fables  and  absurdities,  have 
followed  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  path.  Of  all  the  arguments  which  the 
writers  on  this  side  of  the  question  bring  forward,  the  principal  and  most 
cogent  one  is  that  which  they  deduce  from  the  cause  which,  it  is  acknowledged 
[p.  109.]  on  all  hands,  gave  rise  to  this  persecution.  Nero,  say  they,  did  not 
deliver  over  the  Christians  to  punishment  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  crime  which  he  falsely  imputed  to  them  of  setting  fire  to 
the  city.  But  it  could  never  be  objected  to  those  of  the  Christians  who  lived 
In  distant  provinces,  and  had  no  connection  with  Rome,  that  they  had  any 
share  in  an  offence  like  this;  and  therefore  it  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  vengeance  of  the  public  was  in  no  shape  directed  against  them.  As 
to  any  other  reasons  that  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  such  as  have  but  little  weight  or  cer- 
tainty in  them,  and  are  very  cosily  to  be  refuted.  And  even  in  regard  to  that 
argument  which  I  have  just  noticed  as  being  the  principal  one  that  is  brought 
forward  on  this  side  of  the  question,  so  far  is  it  from  appearing  to  me  at  all 
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eonclimve,  that  I  rather  think  those  on  the  opposite  side  might  with  ci^iia) 
propriety  give  a  turn  to  it  in  ihcir  own  favour.  For  it  is  iiicredihle,  they  might 
nrij^e,  that  the  tyrant  nhould  permit  the  brelliren  mid  iis^ociate^  of  men,  who 
were  the  reputed  anthorH  of  so  great  a  eulamity  at  Rome,  to  continue  unnio- 
le^Oed,  though  living  at  a  distance.  The  public  mi;^ht  very  naturally  feel  ajv 
preheiu»ive  that  the  Christians  in  the  different  provinces  were  actuated  by  simi- 
Ur  viewH,  and  meditated  the  same  attemptx  as  were  imputed  to  those  at  Rome; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  no  more  than  what  tlie  common  safety  appeared  to  de- 
m-ind,  that  the  emperor  should  direct  his  severity  generally  against  the  wliole 
body  of  those  who  professed  a  religion  so  dangerous  and  pregnant  with  des- 
truction. The  arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Neronian  perse- 
ration  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  empire,  possess  greater  force 
than  those  which  are  adduced  on  the  opposite  side ;  yet  they  are  not  so  deter- 
minate, but  that  there  are  some  exceptions  which  mny  very  properly  be  taken 
to  them.  Lactantiuii,  (de  Morlibus  PerseqinUor^  c.  2,)  it  is  urged,  sayn,  that  it 
was  superstition,  or  a  regard  for  the  religion  of  hia  ancestors,  which  prompted 
Nero  ad  excidendum  cxleste  templum  prosilire*  But  to  this  the  advocates  for 
the  opposite  opinion  may  well  object,  that  surely,  as  to  this  point,  more  reli- 
nnee  is  to  be  placed  on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  who  was  a  more  ancient 
writer  than  Lactantius,  and  doubtless  by  far  better  acquainted  with  Roman 
xSktrs  than  he  could  possibly  be.  And  indeed  this  superiority  in  the  testimony 
of  Tacitus  over  that  of  Lactantius  was  long  since  contended  for  by  Alphons. 
de  Vignoles,  in  an  admirable  dissertation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Masson's 
Histoire  critique  de  la  Republique  des  Letlres,  tom.  ix.  p.  172.  An  inscription 
is  next  brought  forward,  which  it  is  pretended  was  found  somewhere  in  Por- 
tugal or  Spain,  and  of  which  a  copy  (after  Schott  and  Metcllus)  is  given  by 
(jrater,  in  his  Inscription,  Romanar.  Corpus,  tom.  1.  p.  ccxxxviii.  n.  9.  Its 
porport  is  to  extol  Nero,  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  his  freeing  the  pro- 
vince from  robbers;  and,  in  the  next  place,  ob  eaiulem provinciam  his  qui  noiam 
generi  kumano  super sliiionem  inr.ukahant  purgaiam.  Now  if  this  inscription 
h:id  come  to  light  through  a  channel  that  admitted  of  no  suspicion,  it  must  at 
once  be  received  as  a  proof  that  Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians  extended 
itself  to  the  provinces  :  for  it  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,  (in  Nerono, 
rap.  xvi.)  that  rwta  superstitio,  "  the  new  or  modern  suj)erstition,"  was  the  title 
bv  which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  Christian  relijjion.  But 
Scaliger  and  other  great  men  after  him  have  entert;iined  considerable  doubts 
.IS  to  tlie  authenticity  and  authority  of  this  monument,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not 
vathout  ample  reason :  for  I  may,  without  danger  of  contradiction  from  any, 
even  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  the  Spanish  writers  themselves, 
state  it  for  a  fact  that  no  Spaniard  or  Portuguese  ever  had  the  least  glimpse 
of  it.  But  had  any  thing  like  a  genuine  inscription  of  this  nature  ever  been 
discovered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  preser\'ed  with  the 
utmost  care,  as  a  thing  of  the  highest  value  and  importance.  I  pass  over  the 
various  other  arguments  on  this  side,  which  any  one  who  may  be  inclined  to 
examine  them  will  find  in  the  Preface  to  Ruinart's  Ada  Martyrum  sittcera, 
\  iiL  and  will  only,  by  way  of  conclusion,  remark  that  in  my  opinion  there  is 
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nothinj;(  which  makes  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  general  notion  respecting 
[p.  110.]  the  Neronian  persecution,  than  the  disputation  of  Tertullian  with 
those  who  endeavoured  to  disguise  their  own  malice  towards  the  Christians 
under  the  cloak  of  the  imperial  edicts.  For  at  the  time  when  Tertullian  wrote 
his  Apology^  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  before  the 
emperor  Severus  had  enacted  any  new  laws  against  the  Christiana,  the  Roman 
magistrates  were  accustomed  to  reply  to  any  who  might  come  forward  on  be- 
half of  the  Christians,  that  in  this  respect  nothing  was  left  to  their  discretion  ; 
for  that  however  desirous  they  might  feel  to  spare  these  unfortunate  people, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  since  the  laws  were  peremptory  to  tiie 
contrary.  Poslremo,  says  Tertullian,  (in  ApoiogeL  cap.  iv.  p.  46.  edit  Haver- 
camp.)  legum  obstruitur  avdoriias  adversus  verilcUem,  vl  out  nihU  dicalur  re- 
f^actandum  esse  post  leges,  out  ingratis  necessitas  obsequii  praferaiur  verUatu 
This  pretence  Tertullian  attacks  with  great  eloquence,  and  exposes  its  weak- 
ness and  fallacy  by  various  arguments,  of  which  the  following  is  not  one  of 
the  least  forcible. — Those  laws  to  which  ye  refer,  as  not  permitting  you  to 
suffer  the  Christians  to  exist,  were  enacted  by  princes  whose  cruelty,  impiety 
and  mad  fury,  ye  cannot  but  regard  with  detestation,  namely,  by  those  mon- 
sters of  the  human  race,  the  emperors  Nero  and  Domitian.  Their  successors 
in  the  government  of  the  empire  have  all  been  too  deeply  impressed  with  the 
sentiments  of  justice  and  benevolence,  to  follow  their  example.  Trajan  re- 
voked these  laws  in  part,  and  others  have  suffered  them  to  fall  altogether  into 
neglect  Doth  it  become  you  then,  I  would  ask,  you  to  whom  we  are  taught 
to  look  up  as  to  men  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  juridical  sagacity,  to  keep, 
alive  and  enforce  laws  which  had  for  their  authors  the  most  unprincipled  of 
mortals?  Quales  ergo  leges  isUc,  quas  adversus  nos  soli  exequuntur  (exequi  is 
used  by  Tertullian  in  the  same  sense  as  ferre  or  sancire)  .imptt,  injusti,  turpes, 
rani,  demenles  :  quas  Vrajanus  ex  parte  frustralus  est,,  veiando  inquiri  Christie 
anos :  (the  laws  of  Nero  and  Domitian  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  directed 
that  the  Christians  should  be  prosecuted:)  quas  nuUus  Iladrianus,  quanquam 
curiosilatum  omnium  exploratory  nullus  VespasianuSy  quanquam  Judccorum  de* 
bellator,  nullus  Piu5,  nullus  Vents  irnpressU. — Now  if  this  statement  of  Ter- 
tullian be  deserving  of  credit,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  whatever  to 
suspect  its  accuracy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Nero  as  well  as  Domitian 
promulgated  edicts  against  the  Christians ;  and  if  such  edicta  were  promul- 
gated,  not  a  question  can  remain  of  their  having  been  carried  into  effect 
throughout  all  the  provinces.  There  are  some  other  things  which  mi<yht  bo 
pointed  out,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  thus  noticed;  but,  to  confess  the  truth, 
it  appears  to  me  that  nothing  of  any  moment  would  thereby  be  added  to  the 
evidence  already  adduced. 

XXXVI.  Domitian's  persecution.  The  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  had  ceased  on  the  death  of  Nero,  was,  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  revived  by  the  emperor  Domitian,  who, 
taking,  as  it  should  seem,  the  cruelty  of  the  former  for  his  models 
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began  about  the  year  94  or  95  to  afflict  the  church  of  Christ 
afresh.     As  to  the  immediate  cause  of  this  second  persecution, 
we  have  no  express  testimony  on  record :  but  if  ivhat  Eusebius 
reports  be  true,  (and  his  statement  is,  he  tells  us,  grounded  not 
only  on  ancient  tradition,  bat  also  on  the  testimony  of  Hege- 
sippus,  an  author  of  great  antiquity,)  namely,  that  Domitian  had 
ordered  every  descendant  of  the  House  of  David  to  be  [p.  111.] 
put  to  death ;  and  that  in  donscquence  of  this,  the  relations  of 
Christ,  who  dwelt  in  Palestine,  were  called  forward,  in  order  that 
he  might  know  who  they  were ; — I  say,  if  this  may  be  depended 
on,  we  are  certainly  warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  the  appre- 
hension of  their  being  implicated  in  seditious  conspiracies  against 
his  government  that  prompted  this  tyrant  to  aim  at  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Christians.(*)    It  was  during  this  season  of  calamity 
to  the  church  that  St.  John  the  apostle  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Patmos,  after  having,  as  TertuUian  and  others  report,  come 
forth  safe  and  uninjured  from  the  midst  of  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
oil,  into  which  his  enemies  had  caused  him  to  be  thrown.(')    The 
principal  persons  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  at  this  period, 
were  Flavius  Clemens,  a  consul,  and  Flavia  Domitilla,  who  was 
either  his  niece  or  his  wife.     The  former  is  stated  to  have  been 
put  to  death,  and  the  latter,  to  have  been  commanded  to  witli- 
draw  into  the  island  Pandataria.     They  were  both  of  them  re- 
lated to  the  cmperor.(") — ^It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  this  per- 
secution was  not  of  any  long  continuance.    Ancient  writers,  how- 
ever, are  not  agreed  as  to  the  authority  by  which  it  was  ])ut  an 
end  to :  some  of  them  representing  Domitian  himself  as  having 
retracted  the  orders  he  gave  for  persecuting  the  Christians ;  whilst 
others  consider  the  revocation  of  them  as  the  act  of  the  senate, 
upon  Domitian's  death.(*) 

(1)  Vid.  Euseb.  Hislor.  Eccks.  lib.  ill.  cap.  xix.  xx.  p.  89.  In  the  account 
there  given,  I  see  nothing  whatever  that  can  be  deemed  difEcult  of  belief.  From 
beginning  to  end,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  simple  unvarnished  narrative. 
The  fact,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been,  that  some  one,  an  enemy  alike  both  to 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  had  suggested  to  the  emperor  that  the  Jews  looked 
daily  for  a  king  to  arise  from  amongst  the  posterity  of  David,  who  should  give 
law  to  the  whole  earth;  that  the  Christians,  in  like  manner,  expected  that 
Christ  would  soon  return,  and  establish  for  himself  a  grand  and  extensive  do- 
minion ;  and  that,  consequently,  both  Christians  and  Jews  were  to  be  regarded 
with  ft  jealous  eye,  as  persons  harbouring  views  dangerous  to  the  state,  and 
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only  nwnitinjT  their  opportunily  to  break  out  into  open  revolt  Insidious  whig* 
perd  of  this  kind  would  naturally  prompt  the  tyrant  to  order,  as  we  are  told  he 
did,  that  nil  the  posterity  of  David  should  be  sought  after,  and  put  to  death; 
and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  give  an  equally  effeetive  blow  to  any  de- 
signs which  might  be  entertained  against  him  by  the  Christians.  The  subject 
of  the  [Kirticular  year  in  which  this  persecution  commenced  is  learnedly  diii- 
cussed  by  Toinard,  in  his  notes  to  Lactantius  de  Mortibus  Persequultfrum,  p. 
351.  edit  Bauldrian. 

(2)  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  what  I  formerly  wrote,  in  answer 
to  the  venerable  Heumann,  in  the  first  volume  of  my  Dissertaiiones  ad  JlisL 
Ecclesiasiic.  pertinenteSy  p.  497-546.  I  must  confess  that  the  account  given  by 
Tertullian,  and  after  him  by  Jerome  and  others,  of  St.  John's  being  thrown 
into  a  vessel  of  boilmg  oil,  by  command  of  Domitian,  and  of  his  miraculous 
deliverance  therefrom,  a])pears  to  me  to  admit  of  gome  doubt  What  if.  by  way 
of  solving  the  dilliculty,  we  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the  whole  account 
mi^xht  be  nothing  more  than  a  figure  made  use  of  by  some  one  or  other,  ia 
order  to  convey  a  strong  idea  of  the  imminent  peril  to  which  St,  John  had  been 
exposed,  and  that  Tertullian,  instead  of  taking  what  was  said  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  understood  it  literally  1  To  use  figures  or  metaphors  of  this  kind,  when 
speaking  of  any  one's  life  or  fortune  as  having  been  exposed  to  considerable 
danger  or  hazard,  is  a  practice  to  which  all  the  people  of  the  cost  are  peculiarly 
prone :  and  we  ourselves  very  commonly  say  of  a  m.an  who  has  been  saved 
from  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  that  he  was  plucked  from  the  fire  or  the  flames. 
In  this  way  some  one,  in  allusion  to  the  very  narrow  and  unexpected  escape 
[p.  112.]  which  St.  John  hud  experienced,  in  having  the  punishment  of  death, 
to  which  he  had  been  sentenced,  commuted  for  that  of  banishment,  might  per- 
haps say  that  he  had,  beyond  jjII  hope,  got  safe  out  of  the  burning  oil.  By  a 
person  strongly  disposed,  as  Tertullian  certainly  was,  to  catch  at  and  magnify 
every  thing  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  miracle,  an  expression  of  this  sort 
might  very  readily  be  misconceived,  and,  instead  of  being  taken  in  a  figurative 
ikMise,  be  understood  literally. 

(3)  Euseb.  Ilistor.  Ecrles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  et  in  Chronic 

(4)  According  to  Hegcsippus,  (apitd  Euseb,  Ilistor.  Eccks.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xx.) 
Domhian,  on  hearing  that  there  were  living  in  Palestine  certain  nephews  of 
that  Judas  who  was  called  the  brother  of  Christ,  descendants  of  the  royal  house 
of  I )nvid,  commanded  them  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  closely  examined  them 
HM  to  their  descent,  the  extent  of  their  property,  and  the  nature  of  their  expec- 
tations In  regard  to  the  future  reign  of  Christ  These  good  and  pious  men,  he 
MiVM,  without  hesitation,  acknowledged  to  the  emperor  that  they  had  sprung 
tVom  the*  stock  of  David  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  made  it  appear  to  him  that  their 
tHUulHlon  In  life  was  humble,  and  that  they  were  destitute  of  every  thing  like 
\s\MiUli ;  and,  finally,  they  told  him  that  the  future  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not 
v\|K'0U»tl  1<»  be  of  this  world,  but  of  heaven,  and  that  it  would  not  commence 
\\\\\\\  the  tMul  of  all  things  here  below.  Domitian,  it  is  stated,  having  satisfied 
h(tu*i'U'  us  to  these  points,  and  considering  the  men  as  objects  unworthy  to 
^^\^4lo  iii»prohenslon,  dismissed  them  to  their  homes,  and  published  an  edict. 
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fbiladfing  mDy  further  persecution  of  the  ChristianH  in  Palestine.  In  like  man- 
■er  Tertollian  reports,  (ApolqgeL  cap.  v.  p.  61.)  that  Domitian,  not  being  alto- 
gether deaf  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  at  length  relented  of  the  violence  into 
which  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed,  and  liberated  all  those  whom  he 
had  either  sent  into  baniisbment  or  imprisoned.  Lactantius,  on  tlie  contrary,  in 
his  work  de  Mortibus  PersequtUanan,  cap.  iii.  states  it  to  have  been  subsequently 
to  the  death  of  Domidan  that  peace  was  once  more  restored  to  the  church. 
Xiphilin  also,  in  the  Life  of  Nerva,  says  that  it  was  this  prince  and  not  Domi- 
tian  who  called  back  those  that  had  been  sent  into  banishment  for  their  heresy, 
Oroflitts  and  some  other  writers  of  inferior  authority  mighty  but  that  I  deem  it 
mmecessary,  be  quoted  to  the  same  purport.  This  difference  of  testimony  wilt 
at  oDce  be  accounted  for,  if  it  be  permitted  us  to  suppose  that  Domitian  might, 
Mme  short  time  before  his  murder,  have  published  an  edict  forbidding  any 
fiuther  persecution  of  the  Christians;  but  that  his  assas.«ination  followed  too 
quiek  on  this  for  the  Christians  in  general  to  experience  any  material  relaxation 
ef  their  sufferings  until  after  his  death. 

XXXVU.     Constitution  and  order  of  the  chnrch  of  Jerusalem* 

Amidst  all  this  distress  and  calamity,  however,  the  Christian 
community  had  to  exult  in  the  most  rapid  extension  of  its  limits; 
the  labours  of  the  apostles  and  of  their  companions  and  disciples 
being  crowned  with  such  success,  that  churches  dedicated  to  Christ 
had  by  this  time  been  established  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.   Since  all  these  churches  were  constituted  and  formed 
after  the  model  of  that  which  was  first  planted  at  Jerusalem,  a 
review  of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  this  one  church  alone 
will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  conception  of  the  form 
and  discipline  of  all  these  primitive  Christian  assemblies. — The 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  then,  although  they  did  not  [p.  113.] 
secede  from  the  public  worship  of  the  Jews,  were  yet  accustomed 
to  hold  additional  solemn  assemblies  of  their  own,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion,  in  which,  agreeably  to  apostolic  institution, 
they  joined  in  oflfering  up  general  i)rayers,  and  in  commemorating 
the  death  and  passion  of  our  Lord  by  partaking  of  the  holy  sup- 
per.C)    It  may  be  considered  as  not  merely  probable  but  certain, 
that  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  our  Saviour  arose  from  tho 
dead,  was  expressly  set  apart  for  the  holding  of  these  solemn  as- 
gemblies.(*)     As  to  the  place  of  these  meetings,  it  should  seem 
that  at  the  first  they  were  held  in  such  of  the  private  houses  of 
the  Christians,  as  had  room  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  any 
thing  like  a  considerable  number  of  persons.   When  the  church, 
however,  came  to  consist  of  many  thousands  of  people,  so  that  it 
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was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  assemble  with  any  degr 
convenience  in  one  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  members  d 

:    ^  butcd  themselves  into  classes,  or,  as  we  should  say  in  mc 

\  '  .'j  language,  parishes,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a  separate  ] 

■ ,;  of  meeting,  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship.(*)     The  j 

,    j  dency  or  chief  superintendence  of  the  whole  churcli  rested 

';=  the  ajiostlcs  themselves.     Next,  under  these,  were  certain  in< 

approved  faith  and  authority,  who  were  distinguished  by 
Jewish  ai^i^ellation  of  presbyters  or  elders.  The}''  were  no  d- 
appointed  to  their  office  by  the  apostles,  with  the  consent  of 
people,  and  gave  their  counsel,  voice,  and  assistance  in  the  gov 
mcnt  of  the  church  at  large,  or  certain  parts  of  it.   A  consider 

"■'''j*  portion   of  the  members   of  this  primitive   church    having 

"^  struggle  with  poverty  and  distress,  their  necessities  were  libei 

supi)lied  by  the  bounty  of  such  of  their  brethren  as  were  in 
ter  circumstances :  indeed  to  such  an  extent  did  this  spin 
charity  prevail  amongst  the  first  Christians,  that  St.  Luke  re 
sents  them  as  having  had  all  things  in  common.(*)  The  man 
mcnt  and  disposal  of  these  contributions  of  the  brethren,  tow; 
the  relief  of  the  necessitous,  were  at  first  entrusted  to  certain  : 
selected  by  the  apostles  from  amongst  the  Hebrews  or  indigei 
Jews ;  but,  it  being  complained  of  that  these  persons  were  gu 
of  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the  alms,  the  church,  by 
direction  of  the  apostles,  appointed  seven  others  from  amoi 
the  Greeks  or  foreigners,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  that 
branch  of  the  church  might  for  the  future  experience  no  siin 
kind  of  injnry.(')  The  power  of  enacting  laws,  of  apj)oini 
teachers  and  ministers,  and  of  determining  controversies, 
lodged  in  the  people  at  large  ;  nor  did  the  apostles,  although 
vested  with  divine  authority,  either  resolve  on  or  sanction 
thing  whatever  without  the  knowlege  and  concurrence  of 
general  body  of  Christians,  of  which  the  church  was  comjx>se< 

(1)  Unless  I  am  altogether  deceived,  a  distinct  ennmcration  of  all  the  < 
rent  branches  of  divine  worship  used  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  is  given  x 
St.  Luke  in  Acts,  ii.  42.     His  words  are,  »«■«  /•  TgoT«*5Ti5»>Tis,  (i.)  tk  J"* 

TwiF    ATGCoXttK,    (2.)   «ai    Tw  notfetfU,    (3.)    *<<    t«    kkutu   rS   ifrwy    (4.)    «9U 
irfifftv^Sts.     "  And  they  continued   Kteadfast  in   the   apostles'   doctrine, 
fellowhhip,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers."   Now,  with  the  excej 
of  that  only  which  is  termed  *otvt»fi*,  i.  c.  "  communion  or  fellowship,"  it 
I  think,  readily  be  allowed  by  every  one  that  the  account  here  given  refer 
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Mtly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  occupied  themselves 
b  their  religious  assemblies.    In  regard  to  what  is  termed  communion  [p.  114] 
or  fellowship,  it  is  not  impossible  indeed  but  that  some  may  hesitate ;  but  it 
ippears  to  me,  that  since  we  find  it  thus  inserted  amongst  the  acts  of  thechurch 
eoIlectlTely,  propriety  demands  that  we  should  understand  it  in  a  sense  that 
Day  actiord  with  the  nature  and  object  of  such  an  assembly.    For  if  the  term 
ii  to  be  considered  as  referring  merely  to  the  exercise  of  a  daily  private  duty,  1 
on  see  no  reason  whatever  for  its  being  thus  introduced  to  our  notice,  amongst 
the  different  branches  of  the  public  worship.    We  may  regard  St  Luke,  there- 
fore, I  conceive,  as  presenting  us,  in  the  above-cited  passage,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  employed  themselves,  when 
they  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  worship  of  God.    In  the 
frst  place,  one  or  other  of  the  apostles  delivered  a  sermon  or  doctrinal  dis- 
eoiuse,  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people  present.    Next  followed 
the  communion.    The  word  «6/y»y<9t,  **  communion,"  is  used  in  Scripture,  as  is 
w^  known,  in  an  especial  sense  for  liberality  towards  the  poor.    See  Rom. 
XT.  S6k    3  Cor.  viii.  4.  ix.  13.    Heb.  xiiL  16.    The  apostolic  exhortation,  there- 
fore, being  finished,  the  brethren  who  were  present,  it  seems,  came  forward 
vith  gifts  or  offerings,  which  they  consecrated  to  God  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
aod  such  as  were  in  need.   This  custom  of  bringing  with  them  to  their  solemn 
aasemblies  gifts  or  offerings  for  the  use  of  the  community  in  general,  but  more 
especially  tlie  poor,  and  publicly  presenting  them  previously  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity  amongst  the  Christians,  and 
one  which  uniformly  prevailed  in  all  the  churches;  and  that  this  usage  was 
founded  on  the  practice  of  the  original  church  at  Jerusalem,  will  not  admit  of 
a  doubt    The  history  of  Ananias  derives  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  illustra- 
duQ  from  hence ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  account  which  we  have  of  that 
unfortunate  man  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the  rite  itself.    The 
whole  relation,  as  it  is  given  by  St.  Luke  in  Acts,  v.  1,  et  seq.  tends,  in  my 
opinion,  plainly  to  show  that  Ananias  made  a  tender  of  his  offering  to  the 
tpo»t!es  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  whole  assembled  church.     From  what  is 
said  in  verse  2,  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  when  this  transaction  took  place, 
the  whole  of  the  apostles  were  gathered  together.     But  that  the  apostles  were 
accu-stomed  thus  to  meet  together  in  one  place,  except  it  were  in  general  as- 
semblies of  the  church,  is  what,  from  its  utter  improbability,  I  am  persuaded 
th&t  no  one  will  take  upon  him  to  assert.     It  should  seem  that  a  considerable 
number  of  other  persons  were  likewise  present;  for,  in  verse  6,  St.  Luke  says 
that  great  fear  came  on  all  who  had  heard  what  Peter  said.    Indeed,  from 
verse  1 1,  it  may  be  collected  that  the  affair  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole,  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  church.    It  appears  that  when  these  things 
happened,  the  apostles  had  near  them  ©i  yitin^oi,  certain  "  young  men."    Now 
I  take  it  that  these  were  not  merely  young  men  of  the  ordinary  class,  but 
ministers  of  the  apostles  and  the  church,  through  whom  the  apostolic  mandates 
were  communicated,  and  to  whom  it  belonged,  when  the  church  assembled,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  provide  the  members  of  it  with  every 
leqaifiite  accommodation.   For  unless  we  understand  these  young  men  to  have 
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been  of  t-ii«  dcsi-ription,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  accounted  for  that  fhef 
al#ne  sbouM  ut  once  rise  up,  aiid  taking  up  the  dead  bodies  of  Aoanios  and  hk 
wife,  carry  them  out  and  bury  them  :  but  if  we  rej^ard  them  as  inferior  Eiiini»> 
ters  in  the  cfturch,  every  difficulty  is  at  once  removed,  and  we  see  plainly  the 
reason  why,  without  waiiin<j  for  any  directions,  they  came  forward  of  tfaeiD- 
selve^  aiid  performed  this  melancholy  duty.     And  that  there  must  have  been 
public  ministers  of  this  sort  in  the  primitive  church,  no  one  who  is  apprized  of 
its  nature,  and  the  form  of  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians  of  tlal 
age,  can  possibly  entertain  a  doubt.     Certain  persons  must  ever  have  bees 
necessary  t .  perform  such  duties,  as  tlie  keeping  of  the  places  of  meetui^cleai 
and  decent,  arranging  the  tables  and  seats,  handing  and  taking  away  the  sacred 
volumes,  providing  the  members,  when  celebrating  the  feasts  of  love,  with  evefj 
tiling  requisite,  and  clearing  the  tables  at  the  end  of  these  solemn  repasts,  with  a 
[p.  1 15.]  variety  of  other  things  that  might  be  enumerated.   These  pjirticulars,! 
think  it  must  be  allowed,  tend  manifestly  to  show  that  the  attempt  of  Ananiai 
to  impose  on  the  apostles  was  made  in  one  of  the  solemn  relig'ious  assemblies 
of  the  Christians  at  Jenisalcm.     It  should  seem,  therefore,  that  the  multitude 
being  gathered  together  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship,  and  a  sermon  ur 
instructive  discourse  having  been  addressed  to  them  by  St.  Peter,  or  some 
other  of  the  apostles,  this  wretched  man,  whose  soul  appears  to  have  been  at 
once  the  prey  of  avarice  and  ambition,  coming  forward  with  the  rest,  in  order 
to  give  proof  of  his  nonocrUy  "  communion  or  fellowship,"  advanced  to  the 
apostles,  and  hid  at  their  feet  a  part  of  the  money  for  which   he  had  sold  a 
portion  of  land,  accompanying  this  donative  with  a  declaration  that,  being 
touched  with  compassion  for  the  brethren  who  were  in  need,  he  had  disposed 
of  his  patrimony  to  a  purchaser,  and  now  begged  thus  to  tender  the  whole  of 
what  it  sold  for  Jis  an  oftering  towards  their  relief.     St.  Luke,  indeed,  who  wae 
studious  of  brevity,  records  no  such  speech  as  having  been  made  by  Ananias; 
but  that  the  man  must  have  come  forward  with  a  declaration  somewhat  to  the 
above  purport,  is  manifest  from  the  terms  in  which  St.  Peter's  reproof  to  him 
Is  couched.     For  with  what  propriety  could  the  apostle  have  upbraidc^d  kim 
with  the  telling  of  a  lie,  unless  he  had  openly  professed  that  what  he  offered 
was  the  full  j)rice  for  which  the  land  had  been  sold  ?    Greedy  of  reputation  and 
honour,  Ananias  would  fain  have  passed  himself  on  the  apostles  and  the  chuich 
as  a  man  overflowing  with  love  and  charity  towards  the  brethren ;  whereas 
his  regard  for  them  had  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in  it.     But  although  he 
could  liave  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the  apostle's  charactcP 
he  was  not  aware  of  their  possessing  the  faculty  of  divination,  [Lat,  res  ar» 
canas  dixinandi.']     It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  what  befel  him,  in  conss- 
quence  of  his  audacious  duplicity.    The  corpse  being  removed,  it  is  probable 
that  one  or  other  of  the  apostles  took  occasion,  from  what  had  happened,  to 
address  the  congregation  present  in  the  way  of  admonition.    The  feast  of  love 
and  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  doubtless  followed.    About  three  houn 
having  elapsed,  and  the  time  being  nearly  arrived  for  the  dismissing  of  the  as- 
sembly, the  wife  of  Ananias  came  in,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  conceive,  of  par- 
taking in  those  general  prayers  with  which  it  was  customary  for  the  puhlis 
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■en ice  to  be  concluded.    This  wonum  having  had  the  effrontery  to  re-assert 

the  flagrant  untruth  which  her  husband  had  told,  was  like  him,  by  an  instanta^ 

Deoos  viidtation,  deprived  of  life.    As  for  the  reasons  which  caused  her  to 

ittoent  herself  from  the  early  part  of  the  public  service,  although  I  am  persuaded 

that  it  might  be  possible  for  me  to  assign  such  as  would  appear  by  no  means 

miUlu'ly  ones,  I  shall  not  enter  into  them  in  this  place,  as  my  doing  so  would 

occasion  me  to  digress  too  widely  from  the  subject  which  we  have  at  present 

more  immediately  under  consideration.    In  these   solemn  assemblies  of  the 

Christiana,  the  MonetvU,  or  charitable  contribution  towards  the  relief  of  the 

necessitous,  was  followed,  according  to  St.  Luke,  by  the  **  breaking  of  bread." 

The  expression  ^  to  break  bread,**  when  it  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

is  for  the  most  part  to  be  understood  as  signifying  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 

Bopper,  in  which  bread  was  broken  and  distributed :  we  are  not,  however,  to 

consider  it  as  exclusively  referring  to  this  ordinance  of  our  Saviour,  but  as 

abo  implying  that  feast  of  love,  of  which  it  was  the  customary  practice  of  the 

Christians,  even  from  the  very  first,  always  at  the  same  time  to  partake.   That 

thefe  two  things  were  thus  associated  together,  even  in  the  very  earliest  infancy 

of  Christianity,  is  clear  from  what  is  said  by  St  Luke  in  Acts,  ii.  46.    For  after 

having  there  told  us  that  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  continued  daily  in  the 

breaking  of  bread  at  different  houses,  he  immediately  adds,  that  they  **  did  eat 

their  food  together  with  joy  and  simplicity  of  heart;"  /uiTix^Catyor  T^ofSj  t? 

ty^^Ktaa-u  »ati  dfixoTiTTi  ris  xdfiUi.    See  also  Acts,  XX.  11.  where  the  break- 

inn-  of  bread,  or  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  is  again  clearly  associated 

villi  a  feast  or  repant  of  the  Christians.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  when,  in 

com[>luince  with  our  Saviour's  injunction,  the  Christians  would  break  bread 

together,  they  also  partook  of  a  repast  in  the  nature  of  a  supper,     [p.  116.] 

Their  meals  of  this  sort  were  distinguished  by  an  holy  mirth,  arising  out  of 

the  love  of  Christ  and  of  the  brethren;  but  this  hilarity  had  no  connection 

whiitever  with  anything  like  sensuality  or  intemperance.     And  this  is  what  I 

understand  St  Luke  to  me^n  by  that  simplicity  of  heiirt,  with  which  he  states 

the  Christiiins  to  have  eaten  their  food.    For  what  are  we  to  understand  by  a 

heart  in  a  stite  of  simplicity,  but  a  heart  altogether  devoid  of  every  sensual 

and  depraved  appetite  ?    The  service  terminated  with  some  general  prayers, 

which  appear  to  h.ive  been  distinctly  recited  by  one  or  other  of  the  apostles  or 

presbyters,  and  repeated  by  the  whole  congregation  after  Jiim. 

(2)  Ft  may,  I  think,  unquestionably  be  taken  for  a  fact,  that  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  L  e.  the  day  on  which  our  blessed  Saviour  triumphantly  burst  the 
bonds  of  death,  and  arose  from  the  grave,  was  expressly  appointed  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  during  their  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  holding  of  these  gen- 
eral solemn  assemblies  of  the  Christians  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship.  In 
Acts,  XX.  7.  we  see  the  Christians  of  Troas  assembling  together  on  the  first 
day  after  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  supper  and  the 
feast  of  love,  and  St.  Paul  adressing  them,  when  thus  met,  in  a  discourse  of  no 
inconsiderable  length.  For  that  by  /ufar  Tu>f  a-atfi^aruf,  the  day  on  which  this 
meeting  is  stated  to  have  been  held,  was  me^nt  the  day  next  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Jewish  Sabbath,  has  been  demonstrated  by  several  learned  writers 
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80  clearly  as  to  leave  no  room  for  dispute.  Now  who,  I  would  ask,  can  ent» 
tain  a  doubt  but  that  the  Christians  of  Troas,  in  dedicating  this  day  to  diviDe 
worship,  were  guided  by  apostolic  authority,  and  the  practice  of  the  church  tt 
JeruAiiIem,  wliich  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  other  Christian  assemblies  took 
for  their  model  ?  or,  who  can  believe  that  the  apostle  Paul,  intimately  acquainted 
as  he  must  have  been  with  the  discipline  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  woold  \axt 
sanctioned  the  appointment  of  any  other  day  for  the  public  worship,  than  the 
one  on  which  he  knew  that  the  rest  of  the  apostles  were  accustomed  to  bold 
their  solemn  religious  assemblies  in  that  city  \ 

(3)  If  I  may  give  myself  credit  for  any  discernment  at  all,  I  am  sure  I 
plainly  discern  this,  that  the  vast  multitude  of  persons  converted  by  the  apostkt 
to  Christianity  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been  distributed  into  several  companies 
or  classes,  and  that  each  company  or  class  had  its  own  proper  presbyters  and 
ministers,  as  also  its  separate  place  of  meeting  for  the  purposes  of  religiow 
worship.  For  let  any  one,  who  may  find  a  diHiculty  in  believing  this,  figure  to 
himself  a  church  composed  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  persons,  and  then  refleei 
whether  such  a  multitude  of  people  could  possibly  have  assembled  together  in 

one  place,  with  any  degree  of  convenience  or  advantage  to  themselves ; to  aj 

nothing  of  the  very  imminent  dimgor  to  which  they  would  necessarily  on  soch 
occasions  have  been  exposed,  in  a  city  teeming  with  hostility  to  the  disciples  of 
Christ,  and  in  which  any  meeting  together  whatever  of  the  ChristLms  was  se- 
verely denounced.  Could  it  have  been  possible,  let  him  ask  himself,  for  them 
to  have  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  the  feast  of  love  con- 
nected with  it,  with  any  sort  of  order  or  convenience]  The  more  he  shall  reflect 
on  this  the  more  apparent  must,  in  my  opinion,  the  impossibility  of  the  thing 
become  to  him.  Now  if  it  be  granted  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem  muj«t  of 
necessity  have  been  classed  or  divided  into  several  minor  assemblies,  it  follows 
of  course  that  over  each  of  these  assemblies  there  must  have  presided  certain 
persons  in  the  character  of  presbyters,  in  order  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  the 
meeting,  and  see  that  all  things  were  conducted  with  propriety  and  prudence. 
For  a  flock  without  shepherds  is  sure  to  wander  out  of  the  way,  and  take  the 
very  road  which  leads  to  the  ruin  of  its  own  interests  and  welfare.  These 
things  then  being  admitted,  it  appears  to  me  that,  divesting  the  subject  of  swh 
particulars  as  may  evidently  be  referred  either  to  the  wisdom  or  the  cupidity  of 
much  more  recent  times,  the  origin  of  what  we  term  parishes  may,  with  every 
[p.  117.]  sort  of  probability,  be  deduced  from  the  arrangement  and  distribution 
of  the  primitive  and  parent  church  at  Jerusalem.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  have  the  authority  of  St  Luke  expressly  on  my 
side,  when  he  says,  in  Acts,  ii.  46.  and  v.  42.  that  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
assembled  together,  **t'  c/xcif,  to  break  bread.  The  commentators  in  general 
conceive  these  words  to  indicate,  that  the  Christians  did  not  hold  their  meetings 
.ilways  in  the  same  place,  but  sometimes  in  this  house,  sometimes  in  that,  with 
a  view  to  avoid,  as  fiu*  as  possible,  disturbance  by  the  Jews.  But  for  my  own 
part,  1  cannot  see  any  thing  whatever  that  should  prevent  us  from  giving  to  the 
expression **t'  oiitcr,  the  meaning  of  in  diversis  dwnibvsy  "  in  different  houses;" 
and  understanding  the  apostle  in  the  same  sense  as  if  he  had  expressed  himaelf 
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Wre  as  he  has  done  in  Acts,  viiL  3.  xx.  20.  and  written  n.A*rk  T«f  efs*;,  which 
is  the  same  as  it  roh  'otmois.  Indeed  this  latter  sense  is  by  far  more  suitable  to 
the  words  than  the  former  one,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  singular  number  is 
most  frequently  put  for  the  plural.  In  the  ancient  Vulgate,  we  find  the  exr 
prej^ion  taken  in  this  sense ;  the  translator  not  altogether  unaptly  rendering 
the  Greek  words  satr'  e7sov  by  circa  domos.  Nor  did  it  escape  our  countryman, 
the  blessed  Luther,  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  be  under- 
ftood ;  and  he  well  translates  them,  **  ^in  unt  ^et  in  ben  ^Sufccn."  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  St  Luke  is  to  be  considered  as  speaking  in  allusion  to  these 
booses  in  which  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  when 
he  states  Sl  Paul,  before  his  conversion,  to  have  entered  M,tLr^  rds  oUik,  **  into 
the  houses,"  and  dragged  away  the  Christians  captive  from  thence.  Acts,  viii.  3. 
For  I  can  by  no  means  persuade  myself,  that  Paul  and  his  attendants  burst  into 
private  houses  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  and  dragged  away  from  thence  any 
men  and  women  whom  he  might  suspect  of  being  Christians.  Is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  in  Jerusalem,  a  city  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
my  man  would  have  been  permitted  to  violate  at  pleasure  the  rights  of  peace- 
able citizens,  who  had  never  been  convicted  of  apostacy  from  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors?  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  houses,  into  which  Paul  thus 
entered  were  those  in  which  the  Christians  were  wont  to  hold  their  meetings, 
daring  the  night  season,  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship ;  and  that  taking 
the  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  to  break 
in  upon  the  brethren  at  the  time  of  their  being  thus  assembled,  he  laid  hold  of 
as  jDAny  of  them  as  were  not  able  to  make  their  escape,  and  put  them  in  bonds, 
as  ofienders  taken  in  the  very  act  itself. 

The  sentiments  which  I  have  thus  been  led  to  entertain  respecting  the  par- 
tition or  distribution  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  occasion  me  to  regard  what 
St  Luke  says,  in  Acts,  xv.  of  the  assembly,  or,  to  use  a  more  familbr  term,  the 
council  of  that  church,  convened  in  order  to  decide  on  the  controversy  that  had 
irisen  at  Antioch,  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly viewed.    If  merely  the  words  of  the  divine  historian  are  to  be  taken  into 
the  account,  we  must  indeed  unavoidably  conclude,  as  every  commentitor  whom 
I  had  the  opportunity  hitherto  of  consulting  has  done,  namely,  that  the  whole 
multitude  of  Christian^  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  met  together  and  discussed  the 
question  proposed  by  the  deputies  of  the  church  at  Antioch.     But  if  we  bring 
this  conclusion  to  the  test  of  reason,  the  thing  appears  at  once  to  be  utterly  in- 
credible.    For  what  house  could  there  possibly  have  been  in  Jerusalem  capable 
of  containing  such  an  immense  number  of  persons?  or,  how  could  such  a  mul- 
titude have  assembled  together  in  one  place,  in  a  city  swarming  vnth  enemies 
and  informers,  but  under  the  greatest  degree  of  dread,  and  at  the  utmost  peril 
of  their  lives  and  every  thing  they  might  possess  ?    I  can,  therefore,  scarcely 
permit  myself  to  doubt  tliat  this  assembly  or  council  consisted  merely  of  th« 
apostles  and  presbyters,  and  a  certain  number  of  select  persons,  to  [p.  118.] 
whom  the  church  had  delegated  its  power  and  authority;  and  that  by  'oa«v  T«y 
Usxitf-Ur,  **  the  whole  church,"  which  St  Luke  states,  at  verse  22,  to  have  as- 
sented to  the  proposal  of  St  James,  we  ought  to  understand  merely  a  certain 
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part  of  it,  which  had  been  inyested  with  the  power  and  anthoiity  of  determinioif 
the  proposed  question. 

(4)  There  is  an  ancient  opinion,  (it  is  not,  however,  older  than  the  foarth 
century,)  that  the  same  community  of  goods  existed  amongst  the  members  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  as  did  of  old  amongst  the  Essenes,  and  does  at 
present  amongst  the  monks.    But  the  notion  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  thing 
like  a  solid  foundation,  and  has  no  other  support  than  merely  the  words  of 
St.  Luke,  who,  in  Acts,  ii.  44.  iv.  32.  says  that  the  Christians  had  ail  tilings  in 
common : — words  which,  however  they  may  at  first  strike  the  ear,  can  cen- 
tainly  never  of  themselves  justify  any  such  conclusion;  since  an  abundance 
of  examples  might  be  brought  from  ancient  authors  to  prove  that  we  may 
with  the  greatest  propriety  annex  to  them  a  very  different  sense,  and  consider 
them  as  implying  a  communion  merely  of  the  use,  not  of  possession.    Indeed, 
that  such  is  the  acceptation  in  which  they  ought  to  be  taken,  is  manifest  from 
the  address  of  St  Peter  to  Ananias,  (Acts,  v.  4.)  without  recurring  to  other 
authority.    The  reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  further  will  find 
it  more  amply  discussed  in  a  particular  treatise  of  mine,  de  vera  Naiura  Com' 
munionis  Bonorum  in  Ecclesia  HRerosdymxtana^  which  stands  the  first  in  the 
second  volume  of  my  Disserialiones  ad  Historiam  Ecclesiastic,  pertinentes, 

(5)  Respecting  these  seven  men,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  poor  was  com- 
mitted by  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  I  cannot  say  that  my  scntimentH  altogether 
correspond  with  those  which  it  should  seem  are  entertained  by  the  generality 
of  people.  From  the  very  first  rise  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  there  were 
without  question  certain  persons  whose  office  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  poor : 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  church  could  have  been  without  them.  Had  the 
apostles  taken  upon  themselves  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  alms^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  have  dispensed  them  religiously, 
and  without  the  least  partiality  ;  nor  would  there  have  been  any  grounds  af- 
forded for  those  complaints  of  the  foreign  Jews  against  the  n.ntives,  which.gave 
rise  to  the  appointment  of  the  seven  men.  For  who  can  possibly  suppose 
that  the  apostles  could  have  been  either  so  inattentive  or  so  rcfjardless  of  their 
duty,  as  to  give  to  the  widows  of  Jews  a  preference  to  those  of  Greeks  ?  In 
Acts,  vi.  1.  the  Greeks  or  foreign  Jews  are  not  represented  as  murmuring 
against  the  Apostles,  on  account  of  the  improper  distribution  of  the  alms, 
but  against  the  Hebrews  or  native  Jews  generally.  It  appears,  therefore, 
(and  it  is  a  circumstiince  particularly  necessary  to  be  attended  to,)  that  before, 
those  seven  men  were  elected,  there  were  certain  persons  at  Jerusalem,  ap. 
pointed  either,  as  is  most  likely,  by  the  apostles  alone,  or  otherwise  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  in  general,  to  ni:ike  distribution  of  the  alms  offered  by 
the  affluent  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous :  in  short,  there  were  deacons  in 
point  of  fact,  before  there  were  any  such  by  name.  These  ministers,  however, 
having  been  selected  from  amongst  the  indigenous  Jews,  who  in  number  far 
exceeded  the  foreign  ones,  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  strictly  impartial, 
but  were  apt  to  lean  a  little  more  than  was  right  in  favour  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  those  of  their  own  country,  and  discovered  a  greater  readiness 
in  relieving  the  widows  of  native  Jews  than  the  others.    The  foreign  Jewsi 
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nbom  St  Lake  terms  Greeks,  being  much  dissatisfied  at  this,  and  murmuring 

greatly  against  the  Hebrews  on  account  thereof,  the  apostles  convoked  the 

members  of  the  church,  and  commanded  them  to  nominate  seven  men  of  a|>. 

proved  fiuth  and  integrity,  to  whom  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 

poor  might  without  apprehension  be  committed.    The  people  com-  [p.  119.] 

pUed  with  these  directions,  and  chose  by  their  suffrages  the  appointed  number 

of  men;  six  of  them  being  Jews  by  birth,  and  one  a  proselyte,  of  the  name  of 

NieoUua.    They  then  brought  them  to  the  apostles,  who  consecrated  them  by 

prayer  and  the  laying  on  them  their  hands.     These  seven  deacons,  as  we 

coiDmonly  call  them,  were  all  of  them  chosen  from  amongst  the  foreign ^Jews. 

This  I  think  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  names  being 

all  of  them  Greek  ones :  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  were  not  accustomed  to 

adopt  names  for  their  children  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the  Hebrew  or 

Syriae  languages,.    These  circumstances  considered,  I  cannot  by  any  means 

bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  seven  men  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of 

the  whole  of  the  poor  at  Jerusalem.      For  can  any  one  suppose  that  the 

Hebrews  would  have  consented  that  the  relief  of  their  own  widows  and  poor 

ihould  be  thus  committed  to  the  discretion  of  the  Jews  of  the  foreign  class  ? 

The  native  Jews  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  liable  to  experience  the  same 

injustice  from  the  foreign  brethren,  as  the  latter  had  to  complain  of,  whilst 

the  alois  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  instead,  therefore,  of  at 

once  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil  which  they  proposed  to  cure,  the  apostles 

would,  by  such  an  arrangement,  have  merely  applied  to  it  a  very  uncertain 

i^ind  of  remedy.     Besides,  the  indigenous  Jews  made  no  complaints  against 

those  who  had  hitherto  managed  the  concerns  of  the  poor ;  and  consequently 

(here  could  be  no  necessity  for  their  dismissal  from  office.     It  appears  to  mel^ 

therefore,  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that  those  seven  men  were  not  invested  with 

the  care  of  the  poor  in  general,  but  were  appointed  merely  as  curators  of  the 

widows  and  poor  of  the  foreigners  or  Greeks  ;  and  that  the  others  continued 

onder  the  guardianship  of  those  who,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  tlie  seven, 

were  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  and  discretionary  relief  of  the  whole. 

Cunp.  Vitringa  saw  the  matter  evidently  in  this  li^ht,  as  is  plain  from  his 

work  de  Synagoga  vetere,  lib.  iii.  part  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  928.     In  regard  to  what  is 

wged  in  opposition  to  him  by  B.  Just.  Hen.  B  -hmer,  Diss.  vii.  Juris.  Eccles. 

miqui, }  xxiL  p.  378.  it  is  of  very  little  weight  indeed.     In  fine,  I  do  not  see 

hoF  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  I 

thns  state  myself  to  have  formed  on  this  subject,  unlcvss  he  maintoin  either 

that  there  were  no  persons  whose  office  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  poor  in  th^ 

ehnich  at  Jerusalem,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  these  seven  men, — or  that, 

opon  the  election  of  the  latter,  the  primitive  curators  or  guardians  of  the  poor 

were  dismissed  as  persons  unworthy  of  being  any  longer  continued  in  the 

trust    But  of  these  two  positions,  the  one  is  utterly  destitute  of  every  sort 

of  probability,  and  the  other  implies  a  disregard  of  the  dictates  of  equity  and 

fraternal  love.     As  to  the  reason  which  caused  the  number  of  these  men  to 

he  fixed  at  seven,  I  conceive  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  church  at 

Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment    The  Christians  in  that  city,  it 
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strikes  me,  were  most  likely  divided  into  seven  classes ;  the  members  of  eaA 
of  these  divisions  having  a  separate  place  of  assembly.  It  was  therefore 
deemed  expedient,  I  take  it,  that  seven  curators  should  be  appointed,  in  order 
that  every  division  might  be  furnished  with  an  officer  or  superintendent  of  its 
own,  whose  immediate  duty  it  should  be  to  take  care  that  the  widows  and  the 
poor  of  the  foreigners  should  come  in  for  an  equitable  share  of  the  alms  and 
benefactions,  and  to  see  that  due  relief  was  administered  according  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  difl'erent  individuals.  It  appears  to  me  impossible  for  any  one 
to  assign  any  more  probable  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  number,  unless 
perhaps  he  should  pretend  to  find  some  sacred  or  mystical  qualities  in  it; 
but  the  futility  of  any  conjecture  of  this  sort  would  be  manifest  on  the 
slightest  scrutiny.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  considering  it  as  a  msrk  of  great 
superstitious  weakness  in  some  of  the  ancient  churches,  that  they  should  have 
given  their  sanction  to  such  a  notion  as  that  there  should,  in  no  case,  be  more 
or  his  than  seven  deacons  appointed,  lest  the  apostolic  rule  in  this  respect, 
[p.  120]  (a  rule  which  cannot  be  shown  to  exist  any  where  but  in  &ncy,) 
should  be  broken  through  or  infringed :  and  I  think  that  those  had  much  more 
reason  on  their  side  who  confined  themselves  to  no  particular  number,  but 
appointed  as  many  deacons  as  the  stat^  and  condition  of  the  church  appeared 
to  require.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  authority  of  St  Luke  may  be 
brought  forward  against  me  on  this  occasion,  and  I  shall  perhaps  be  told  that 
he  represents  the  whole  church  of  Jerusalem  as  having  been  convened  by  the 
apostles,  and  the  whole  church  as  joining  in  the  election  of  the  seven  men, 
(Acts,  vi.  2.  6.) ;  and  that  from  hence  it  should  seem  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  tutelary  powers  with  which  these  men  were  invested  related  not 
'merely  to  a  particular  branch  of  the  people,  but  to  the  multitude  at  large :  for 
if  the  Greeks  were  alone  to  bo  benefited  by  their  labours,  the  Greeks  alone 
would  have  been  the  proper  persons  to  make  the  appointment.  But  I  cannot 
say  that  I  perceive  much  force  in  this  objection. — For  not  to  notice  that  in 
many  parts  of  Scripture  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  mentioned,  when  only  a  part 
thereof  is  meant  to  be  understood,  it  is  evident  that  equity,  no  less  than  the 
critical  situation  of  the  church  in  those  times,  most  urgently  demanded  that 
the  Hebrews  should  not  be  excluded  from  being  present  at^  and  taking  a  part 
in,  the  whole  of  this  transaction.  For  the  Hebrews  contributed  in  no  less  a 
degree  than  the  Greeks  towards  the  support  of  the  fund,  from  whence  the 
relief  for  the  poor  was  drawn ;  and  a  separation  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
danger  at  that  period  might  well  have  been  apprehended,  had  the  Greeks  been 
ordered  to  treat  of  their  concerns  separately,  and  a  set  of  public  ministers 
been  appointed,  without  the  Hebrews  being  called  to  take  a  share  in  their 
election.  That  St.  Luke  does  not  absolutely  give  us  this  statement  of  the 
matter  is  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence  whatever ;  since  we  know  that 
the  sacred  penman  contented  himself  with  shortly  touching  on  the  leading 
points  of  the  early  history  of  the  church,  and  left  to  his  readers  a  very  ample 
scope  for  filling  up  and  perfecting,  by  means  of  meditation  and  conjecture, 
what  they  might  thus  receive  from  him  under  the  form  of  a  sketch  or  merely 
in  outline. 
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EntertnniDg  then  these  sentiments  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  but  feel  my- 
■eif  compelled  to  withhold  my  asHcnt  from  many  things  which,  in  later  times, 
kive  been  eontended  for  by  several  persons  of  no  small  weight  and  erudition, 
respecting  these  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  For  the  most  part  they 
msintain,  that  it  was  not  a  function  of  the  ordinary  kind  with  which  these 
KTCQ  men  were  invested,  but  one  of  an  extraordinary  nature;  that  their 
office  was  not  one  which  was  common  to  the  church  in  general,  but  exclu- 
nvely  appropriate  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  that  the  deacons,  there- 
fore, of  whom  St  Paul  in  his  epbtlcs  makes  mention,  must  have  been  of  a 
different  order  from  those  of  Jerusalem.  In  support  of  this  opinion  they 
adduce  the  follovnng  reasons:  1st,  It  is  urged  that  the  appointment  of  the 
leven  men  at  Jerusalem  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  communion  of  goods 
which  prevailed  in  the  church  of  that  city ;  but  that  this  kind  of  communion 
being  unknown  in  the  other  Christian  churches,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for 
their  appointing  any  officers  of  a  similar  kind.  But  this  reason,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  founded  entirely  on  the  ancient  erroneous  notion  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  communion  of  goods  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  may  now,  I 
dunk,  be  considered  as  wholly  exploded,  falls  at  once  of  itself  to  the  ground. 
Tliere  was  nnquestionably  the  same  community  of  goods  in  all  the  other  early 
ehurehea  as  in  that  of  Jerusalem ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
whoever  may  have  entertained  the  notion,  that  the  individual  possession  or 
ownership  of  things  was  given  up  and  renounced  by  the  members  of  the 
drareh  of  that  city*  has  suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  imposed  upon  by  monk- 
ish artifice.  It  is  moreover  most  clearly  manifest  from  St.  Luke's  account  of 
the  affiiir,  that  it  was  not  a  communion  of  goods  which  occasioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  these  seven  men,  but  the  desire  of  preventing  for  the  future  any 
partiality  in  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  necessitous.  Had  no  [p.  121.] 
ffoch  tendency  to  partiality  found  its  way  into  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  a  com- 
manity  of  goods,  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  adopted  there,  mif^ht  have 
been  very  well  regulated  and  administered  without  the  superintendence  of 
any  such  officers  as  these  seven  men.  2dly,  They  say  that  the  deacons  of 
whom  St  Paul  makes  mention  in  his  epistles,  and  still  more  particularly  those 
who  in  after  ages  discharged  the  functions  of  deacons  in  the  church,  had  not 
the  care  of  the  poor  committed  to  them,  but  were  occupied  in  duties  of  another 
nature ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  of  an  order  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  seven  men  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  insulKciency 
of  this  reason  also  may,  I  think,  be  made  appear  without  much  difficulty.  For 
if  it  were  true,  as  these  learned  persons  assert  it  to  be,  that  neither  the  dencons 
alladcd  to  by  St  Paul,  nor  those  of  after  ages,  were  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  poor,  it  still  would  not  amount  to  a  proof  that  these  deacons  did  not 
derive  their  origin  from  the  appointment  of  the  seven  men  in  the  church  of 
Jerusalem.  An  abundance  of  instances  might  easily  bo  brought  forward,  to 
prove  that  the  titles  of  offices  are  frequently  retained  without  the  least  a  te- 
ration,  although  the  duties  attached  to  those  offices  may,  from  various  causes, 
have  gradually  undergone  a  change.  But  in  my  opinion  the  fact  was  not  such 
in  reality,  as  it  is  thus  assumed  to  have  been :  for  although  it  is  true  that  the 
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deacons  of  after  times  had  other  duties  assigned  them  to  fulfil,  yet  in  none 
of  the  churches  were  they  altogether  removed  from  the  management  and  so- 
perintendence  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.  As  the  riches  of  the  church  increased, 
the  bishops  contrived  by  degrees  to  draw  into  their  own  hands  the  more 
honourable  and  lucrative  part  of  the  charge ;  bnt  as  to  such  branches  of  it 
as  had  any  thing  of  trouble  or  inconvenience  connected  with  them,  they  wil- 
lingly left  them  under  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  deacons. 
Amongst  the  Latins,  the  churches  from  whence  the  poor,  the  strangers,  the 
widows,  the  old  people,  and  the  orphans,  had  the  alms  dealt  out  to  them, 
and  adjoining  to  which  were  houses  or  apartments  in  which  the  poor  were 
maintained,  were  always  of  old  denominated  diaconiccy  (indeed  the  term  is  not 
even  yet  become  obsolete,)  and  the  persons  who  had  the  care  of  such  churches 
and  houses  were  always  taken  from  the  order  of  deacons.  Vid.  Lud.  Anton. 
Muratori  Aniiquitates  lidluuE  medii  JEvij  tom.  iiL  p.  671,  et  seq.  Du  Cange 
in  Glossar,  Latin,  med.  JEvi  voc,  Diacania,  DiaconiteSy  Diaconus,  At  Rome, 
even  down  to  our  own  times,  we  see  the  cardinal  deacons,  as  they  are  called, 
have  the  care  of  churches  of  this  kind,  from  the  revenues  of  which  the  poor 
are  furnished  with  subsistence,  and  to  which  there  are  attached  certain  houses 
for  refection,  and  what  are  termed  Hospitals.  Add  to  this,  that  all  the  an- 
cient churches  were  unanimous  in  referring  back  the  origin  of  their  deacons 
to  the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  and  on  tliis  account  the  greater  part  of  them,  as 
is  well  known,  would  never  consent  that  the  number  of  them  should  be  more 
than  seven.  But  why  should  I  multiply  words?  There  must  have  been,  aa 
I  have  iilready  shown,  certain  persons  who  acted  as  curators  or  guardians  of 
the  poor  at  Jerusalem,  prior  to  the  appointment  of  those  seven  men  to  that 
office ;  nor  could  any  church  in  that  early  age,  when  it  was  most  religiously 
provided  that  no  brother  or  sister  should  want,  in  fact  be  without  such.  The 
thing  speaks  for  itself;  and  with  such  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  I  conceive  that 
scarcely  any  one  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
function  with  which  tho«e  seven  men  were  invested  was  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  by  any  means  exclu- 
sively appropriate  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  saying  this,  however,  I  would  be  understood  as  disposed  most 
readily  to  admit,  that  this  office  was  not  of  divine  origin,  or  instituted  by  our 
[p.  122.]  Saviour  himself:  for  St.  Paul,  in  enumerating  the  offices  that  were 
of  dwine  institution  in  the  Christian  church,  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  Ephes.  iv.  11. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  deacons,  although  in  other  places  he  points 
out  what  manner  of  persons  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  be  :  a  circumstance 
that  I  could  wish  to  press  on  the  attention  of  those  who  contend  that  Christ 
himself  instituted  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  and  that, 
therefore,  such  churches  as  have  no  deacons  are  to  be  regarded  as  defective 
in  their  constitution. 

Just.  Hen.  Bohmer,  an  eminent  and  deservedly  illustrious  lawyer  of  our 
own  times,  has  started  a  conjecture  that  the  seven  men  above  alluded  to  were 
presbyters  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  Tliis  notion  he  appears  to  have  espous- 
ed, with  a  view  to  its  yielding  him  assistance  in  proving  that  our  modem  spi- 
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fitval  teachers  possess  nothing  in  common  with  the  presbyters  of  the  primitive 
chnivh,  and  tliat  no  distinctions  were  ever  introduced  by  Christ  and  his  apostles 
amongst  either  the  teachers  or  the  people.  Dissert.  Juris  Eccles,  anliquij  diss. 
TB.  J  XX.  p.  373,  et  seq.  Long  before  this,  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  had 
endearoured  to  establbh  a  point,  which,  could  it  be  ascertnincd  for  a  fact,  would 
strongly  support  the  opinion  of  Boehmcr,  namely,  that  under  tiie  denomination 
of  presbyters,  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  deacons  are  also  included. 
See  his  work  an  the  perpetual  Government  of  ChrisCs  Church,  cap.  x.  p.  179, 180. 
London,  1611,  in  4to.  But  amongst  all  the  different  passages  which  he  cites 
in  order  to  prove  this,  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  can  be  said  to  yield  him 
even  a  moderate  degree  of  support.  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  another  English  bishop, 
uid  one  who  has  obtained  for  himself  a  most  distinguished  rank  amongst  the 
writers  of  our  own  age,  appears  disposed  to  place  the  seven  men  in  question  on 
i  IcTel  nearly  with  the  apostles  themselves.  The  deacons  of  whom  St.  Paul 
makes  mention,  and  for  whom  his  instructions  were  designed,  this  prelate  will 
not  allow  to  have  been  either  inferior  ministers  of  the  church,  or  curators  of 
the  poor,  but  contends  that  they  were  presbyters.  See  his  History  of  the  Rights 
tf  Princes  in  the  disposing  cf  EcclesiasticiU  Benefices,  Pref  p.  xiv.  et  seq.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  in  this  opinion  also  there  is  something  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  Boehmer.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  these  learned  writers,  as  well  as 
others,  who  reject  the  ancient  notion  respecting  the  seven  men  appointed  by  the 
ehoreh  of  Jerusalem,  and  endeavour  to  impose  on  us  a  new  one  of  their  own 
in  its  stead,  do  so  merely  with  a  view  to  the  support  of  other  opinions,  which  it 
is  their  object  to  establish.  Thus  Boehmer,  by  converting  the  deacons  of  old 
into  presbyters,  would  prove  that  our  modem  spiritual  teachers  bear  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  the  presbyters  of  the  primitive  church.  Bilson,  a  defender 
of  epiHJopacy,  found  himself  opposed  by  what  St.  Paul  says  in  1  Tim.  v.  17. ; 
and  from  which  passage  it  has  been  usual  to  infer  that  it  did  not  belong  to  all 
the  presbyters  of  the  primitive  church  to  teach,  but  that  some  were  appointed 
to  see  to  its  well  ordering  and  government ;  and  in  conformity  to  this,  we  see 
the  presbyterians,  as  they  were  called,  in  addition  to  their  teaching  presbyters, 
appoint  others  whom  they  term  ruling  or  governing  presbyters.  But  the  epis- 
copalians will  not  admit  of  any  such  presbyters  as  those  of  the  latter  kind ;  and 
therefore,  by  way  of  obviating  the  force  of  the  passage  above  referred  to,  Bilson 
m^tains,  though  without  the  least  foundation,  that  by  the  term  presbyters  we 
ought  in  this  place  to  understand  St.  Paul  as  meaning  not  only  presbyters  but 
deacons,  and  that  those  presbyters  amongst  the  ancient  Christians  who  did  not 
preach,  were  none  other  but  deacons.  With  a  view  to  give  some  degree  of 
colour  and  authority  to  this  hasty  and  ill-founded  opinion,  he  contends  [p.  123.] 
that  the  term  presbyter  was  commonly  applied  of  old  both  to  presbyters  or 
teachers  and  to  deacons.  The  object  of  Burnet  was  to  drive  the  presbyterians 
from  another  ground,  on  which  they  were  wont  to  assail  episcopacy.  The  pres- 
byterians, it  is  well  known,  assert  that  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  men- 
tion is  made  of  no  more  than  two  classes  of  the  sacred  order ;  viz.  those  of 
presbyters  and  deacons ;  |uid  hence  they  maintain,  that  in  the  apostolic  church 
tie  degree  of  bishops,  according  to  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  was  altogether 
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unknown.  Burnet,  by  way  of  rendering  their  plan  of  attack  on  thia  ground  iiw 
effect  ual,  would  willingly  persuade  us  that  by  the  term  presbyters,  in  the  writing! 
of  the  New  Testament,  are  meant  bishops  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word ; 
and  that  the  persons  whom  we  therein  find  styled  deacons,  were  of  the  name 
degree  as  those  to  whom  in  after-times  the  title  of  presbyters  was  given.  From 
these  examples  it  is  plain  that  to  such  an  extent  may  the  spirit  of  party,  and  a 
desire  to  vindicate  a  favorite  hypothesis  prevail,  that  even  the  wisest  men  shall 
not  be  proof  agamst  their  deception,  but  become  the  advooAtes  of  opinions 
that  have  no  authority  or  probability  whatever  to  support  them.  What  Bilson 
has  advanced,  I  regard  as  utterly  unworthy  of  any  thing  like  a  serious  refuta- 
tion ;  for  I  will  take  upon  me  to  affirm  that,  unless  it  be  by  the  assistance  of 
perversion  and  wrong  interpretation,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  to  be  produced  in  his  favour.  Burnet,  which  is  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  in  a  man  of  his  penetration  and  sagacity,  did  not  perceive  that  the 
opinion  which  he  wished  to  inculcate,  with  a  view  to  support  episcopacy,  was 
in  fact  calculated  to  make  directly  against  it  For  let  us  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  in  those  passages,  where  the  term  presbyter  occurs,  we  ought  to 
understand  it  in  the  sense  of  bishop  according  to  modem  acceptation,  and  that 
where  deacons  are  spoken  of,  we  should  consider  presbyters  as  meant,  and  the 
conclusion  unavoidably  must  be,  that  the  first  churches  had  each  of  them  seve- 
ral such  bishops :  a  conclusion  which,  if  supported  by  just  premises,  would  of 
necessity  derogate  most  materially  from  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  ejHs- 
copnl  character.  In  Acts,  xx.  17.  we  find  St.  Paul  calling  to  him  the  presbyters 
or  eldeiis  of  the  church  of  Ephesus.  Ac<:ording  to  bishop  Bumet,  then,  the 
church  of  Ephesus  had  not  merely  one,  but  several  bishops.  St  James  ad- 
monishes the  sick  to  call  for  Tic  fr^tsfiuri^tn  rn{  inAXno-rar,  "  the  presbyters  or 
elders  of  the  church."  Trusting  to  the  same  authority,  therefore,  we  must 
conclude  that  each  individual  church  had  a  number  of  bishops  belonging  to  it 
St.  Paul  directs  Titus,  whom  he  had  left  in  Crete,  to  ordain  presbyters  or  elders 
in  every  city.  Tit.  i.  6.  Conformably  then  to  the  exposition  of  the  above 
mentioned  learned  prelate,  we  must  understand  this  as  meaning  that  a  variety 
of  bishops  were  to  be  appointed  in  every  city.  But  will  any  bishop,  let  me 
ask,  endure  to  hear  of  this  ?  I  intentionally  pass  over  some  other  arguments 
which  would  prove  this  notion  to  be  altogether  groundless,  since  I  should  con- 
sider it  a  waste  of  time  to  combat,  at  greater  length,  a  proposition,  in  which  I 
cannot  perceive  even  a  shadow  of  probability.  If  the  opinion  of  Bochmer  be 
adopted,  viz,  that  the  seven  men  appointed  by  the  church  of  Jemsalem  were 
presbyters,  it  must  necessarily  be  admitted  that  the  presbyters  ordained  by  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  by  their  direction,  in  the  various  other  churches,  were 
altogether  of  a  different  order  from  those  of  Jerusalem :  for  it  is  clear  beyond 
a  question,  from  what  is  said  in  St  Paul's  epistles  concerning  presbyters,  that 
those  there  spoken  of  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  the 
distribution  of  the  alms,  but  were  solely  occupii»d  in  instmcting  the  brethren 
and  governing  the  church.  To  refer  but  to  one  passage  out  of  many,  for  they 
are  all  in  substance  the  same,  consult  the  picture  of  a  presbyter  or  bishop,  as  it 
is  given  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1.    But  that  the  functions  of  tHe  presbyters  of  the  church 
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of  Jenmlem  should  have  differed  in  so  material  a  point  as  this  from  those  of 
tbe  presbjrters  of  any  other  church,  (the  church  of  Ephesus  for  example,  whose 
profbyters  are  iire^ed  by  St.  Paul,  Acts,  xz.  28.  to  occupy  themselves  in  feed- 
ing the  church  of  God,  and  warding  off  from  it  all  noxious  errors,)  is  so  incre- 
dible and  contradictory  to  every  kind  of  probability,  tliat  I  cannot  believe  it 
poshible  for  any  one  possessed  of  even  a  common  degree  of  erudition  [p.  124.] 
to  be  so  far  imposed  on  as  to  receive  it  for  the  fact    Indeed,  when  I  consider 
the  arguments  by  which  this  illustrious  jurist  has  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
opinion,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  could  never  have  wrought  in  a  mind 
of  such  intelligence  as  his,  that  conviction  which  he  would  willingly  have  hnd 
them  prodtice  in  the  minds  of  other  people.    The  arguments  to  which  I  allude 
ire  two.    l^e  first  of  them  is  drawn  from  the  silence  of  St.  Luke.    This  in- 
■pired  writer,  it  is  urged,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  any  election  of  pre.s- 
l^rs  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  and  therefore  we  must  regard  these  seven 
men  aa  having  been  the  presbyters  of  that  church.    But  surely  it  cannot  be 
possible  that  any  one  should  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  there  are  seve- 
nl  things  of  no  small  moment  passed  over  by  St.  Luke  without  the  least  no- 
tice :  and  with  regard  to  his  silence  respecting  the  election  of  presbyters  hi  the 
ehuich  of  Jerusalem,  I  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  their  first  appointment 
WIS  coeval  with  the  eHtablishment  of  the  church  itself.    And  in  this  place,  1 
must  beg  once  more  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  towards  those  vKOrtpoi  or 
H0iirmu,  **•  young  men,"  who  carried  forth  the  dead  body  of  Ananias,  Acts,  vi. 
6l  10.  and  whom  I  have  above  shown  to  have  been  public  ministers  of  the  church. 
For  anless  I  am  much  deceived,  the  title  thas  given  to  them  is  of  itself  a  proof 
that  there  were  others  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  church  who  were  termed 
r^r;3vTt»«i,  *•  elders ; "  and  if  I  am  right  in  this,  it  is  manifested  that,  besides 
the  apostles,  there  were  presbyters  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  some  time  be- 
fore the  appointment  of  the  seven  men  took  place.    And  that  such  must  have 
been  the  lact  will  appear  still  more  certain,  if  we  consider  how  utterly  incre- 
dible it  is  that  a  church  so  vastly  numerous  as  that  of  Jerusalem  was,  and  divid- 
ed  as  it  must  have  been  of  necessity  into  various  minor  assemblies,  to  each 
of  n'hich  a  separate  place  of  meeting  was  assigned,  could  by  any  means  have 
dispensed  with  the  want  of  a  set  of  men  of  this  description.     As  for  those  that 
are  termed  "  the  young  men,**  I  have  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  the 
deacons,  to  w*hom  the  care  of  the  poor  was  committed  by  the  apostles  before 
the  election  of  the  seven  men ;  other  duties,  however,  being  then,  in  like  mon- 
ncr  as  in  after-times,  annexed  to  their  office.    Let  us  now  examine  what  force 
there  may  be  in  the  second  argument  adduced  by  this  eminent  civilian,  and  Xj 
rhich  he  attributes  a  considerable  degree  of  weight.    It  is  clearly  manifest, 
says  he,  from  Acts,  xi.  29, 30.  that  the  presbyters  or  elders  of  the  church  of  Jo* 
riLsalem  had  the  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  poor ;  and  therefore  those 
presbyters  could  have  been  none  others  tlian  those  seven  men,  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  poor  was  committed.   On  this  argument  he  expatiates  at  great  length, 
for  the  purpose  principally  of  showing  that^  in  addition  to  tlieir  other  duties,  it 
also  belonged  to  the  presbyters  of  the  church»  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
eentoiiea,  to  take  care  that  the  necessities  of  the  poor  were  relieved.     But  as 
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no  one  ever  entertained  a  doubt  of  this,  I  shall  merely  inquire  whether  whftt  li 
Huid  in  Acts,  xL  29,  30.  will  justify  the  inference  which  this  very  learned 
writer  would  draw  from  it.  The  Christians  of  Antioch,  we  are  there  told,  being 
given  to  understand  that  many  of  the  brethren  belonging  to  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem  were  in  want,  determined  to  send  relief  unto  them  by  the  hands  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  These  contributions  are  stated  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
presbyters  or  elders ;  and  hence  this  learned  author  concludes  that  the  presby- 
ters were  those  seven  men  who  had  been  elected  curators  or  guardians  of  the 
poor.  But  in  this  conclusion  of  his  there  are  confounded  together  two  tilings 
altogether  distinct,  viz,  the  custody  or  care  of  the  charitable  fund  in  the  aggre> 
gate,  and  the  daily  distribution  of  what  might  be  necessary  for  the  relief  of  tlie 
different  individuals  in  distress.  That  the  seven  men  were  never  entrusted  with 
[p.  125.]  the  first  of  these,  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  attentively  read 
th(^  history  of  their  appointment  It  was  the  latter,  or  the  daily  distribution  of 
relief  to  the  necessitous,  wiiich  was  committed  to  their  management.  The 
Chri-vtians  of  Antioch,  therefore,  judged  rightly  in  sending  their  contributions, 
not  to  the  de.icons,  but  to  the  presbyters  or  elders.  The  only  inference,  then, 
that  can  properly  be  drawn  from  this  passage  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbance which  had  ari.-<en  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  respecting  the  improper 
distinction  that  was  made  in  administering  relief  to  the  poor,  the  apostles,  by 
way  of  preventing,  for  the  future,  even  a  shadow  of  suspicion  from  lighting  on 
themselves,  came  to  the  resolution  of  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  cos- 
tody  of  the  poor's  fund,  but  transferred  the  keeping  thereof  to  the  presbyters  or 
elders.  Before  these  disseuKions  took  place,  it  was  the  practice  to  lay  whatever 
might  be  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  the  apostles*  feet,  during  one  or 
other  of  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  brethren.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the 
poor  s  fund  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  apostles ;  and  certain  persons  of  the  He- 
brew nation  were  entrusted  by  them  with  the  distribution  of  relief  to  those  who 
were  in  want,  according  to  their  necessities.  The  integrity  of  these  inferior 
ministers,  however,  having  been  chilled  in  question,  the  apostles  recommended 
tliat  the  foreigners  should  elect  certain  curators  or  guardians  for  the  poor  of 
their  own  class ;  and  declining  to  have  any  thing  further  to  do  with  the  pecu- 
niary concerns  of  the  church,  directed  that  the  custody  of  the  contributions  for 
the  relief  of  the  necessitous  should  thenceforward  be  committed  to  the  pres- 
byters. 

(6)  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  apostles  might  have  filled  up  a 
vacancy  in  their  own  number,  without  any  reference  to  the  multitude :  yet  we 
find  them  convoking  the  general  body  of  Christians  to  take  a  share  in  this 
matter.  When  the  seven  men  were  to  be  appointed,  the  whole  affair  was,  we 
see,  submitted  by  the  apostles  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  at  large.  When 
a  question  arose  at  Antioch  respecting  the  authority  of  the  law  of  MosetH 
(Acts,  XV.)  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as  they  were  constituted  by  Christ  him- 
self expounders  of  the  divine  will,  might  with  the  greatest  reason  have 
taken  the  cogin'zanee  and  determination  thereof  to  themselves ;  yet  we  find 
them  here  again  convoking  and  taking  counsel  with  tlie  whole  church.  I 
conceive  it  to  be  unnecessary,  or  otherwise  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
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Wfeni  pMaages  in  SL  Panl's  episUcsi  which  lead  to  the  same  inference  with 
Q»  above. 

XXXVUL  Presbyters  of  the  primitive  church.  When  a  num- 
ber of  Christians,  therefore,  were  collected  together  sufficient  to 
form  a  church,  certain  men  of  gravity  and  approved  faith  were 
Tkithout  delay  appointed,  either  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or 
their  companions,  with  the  assent  of  the  multitude,  to  preside 
over  it,  under  the  title  of  presbyters  or  bishops.  By  the 
foraier  of  these  titles  was  implied  the  prudence  of  old  age,  rather 
than  age  itself  in  those  who  bore  it;  the  latter  had  an  allusion 
to  the  nature  of  the  function  wherewith  they  were  charged.(')  Of 
these  presbyters  it  is  a  commonly  received  opinion,  (founded  on 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  v.  17.)  that  a  part  only  took  upon 
them  to  instruct  tlie  people,  and  deliver  exhortations  to  them  in 
their  solemn  assemblies,  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles ;  and 
that  such  of  them  as  had  not  either  received  from  nature,  or 
Acquired  by  means  of  art,  the  qualifications  requisite  for  this, 
t{^iied  themselves  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  general  interests 
of  tie  church  in  some  other  way.(*)  But  since  St.  Paul  requires  in 
express  terms  that  a  presbyter  or  bishop  should  possess  the  fiiculty 
of  teaching,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  or  rather  impossible,  to  entertain 
a  doubt,  but  that  this  distinction  between  teaching  and  ruling  pres- 
byters was  after  a  short  time  laid  aside,  and  nonesubsc-  [p.  126.] 
quently  elected  to  that  office  but  such  as  were  qualified  to  admouish 
and  instruct  the  brethren.  The  number  of  these  elders  was  not  the 
same  in  every  place,  but  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  and 
extent  of  the  church.  The  endowments  which  it  was  requisite 
that  a  presbyter  should  possess,  and  the  virtues  which  ought  to 
adorn  his  character,  are  particularly  pointed  out  by  St.  Paul  in 
1  TinL  iii.  1.  and  Tit.  i,  5. ;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  his 
injunctions  on  this  subject  were  strictly  adhered  to,  in  those  early 
golden  days  of  the  church,  when  every  thing  belonging  to  it  was 
characterized  by  an  ingenuous  and  beautiful  simphcity.  It  must, 
however,  I  conceive,  be  so  obvious  to  every  one  as  scarcely  to 
need  pointing  out,  that  in  the  requisite  qualifications  thus  speci- 
fied by  the  apostle,  there  are  several  things  which  apply  exclu- 
aively  to  those  times,  when  Christianity  had  scarcely  established 
a  footing  for  itself  in  the  world,  and  the  state  of  manners  was  far 
different  fix)m  what  it  is  at  the  present  day. 

11 
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(1)  That  the  terms  bishops  and  presbyters  are  applied  promiaeaouslj,  as  8f« 
nonymous  in  the  books  of  the  Now  Testament,  is  most  clearly  manifest  from 
Acts,  XX.  17.  28.  Philipp.  L  1.  Tit  L  5. 7.  With  regard  to  the  Xerm  presbytej  ^ 
the  reader  will  find  \i%  force  and  use  well  illustrated  by  Camp.  Vitringa,  in  his 
work  de  Synagog.  velere,  lib.  iii.  part  L  cap.  i.  p.  609 ;  and  also  by  that  eminently 
learned  theologist  and  ornament  of  his  country,  Jo.  Bened.  Carpzovius,  in  liii 
Exercitaiiones  in  Epist,  ad  Heir,  ex  Philon,  p.  499. 

(2)  Acceding,  as  I  readily  do,  to  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of 
St  Paul's  words,  1  Tim.  v.  17.  and  feeling  not  at  all  inclined  to  controvert  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  this  passage,  maintain  that  in 
the  infancy  of  Christianity  it  was  not  the  proWnce  of  every  presbyter  to  teach : 
I  yet  must  own,  that  without  some  further  support  than  what  is  afforded  to  it 
by  thesu  words  of  tlic  apostle,  the  distinction  between  teaching  and  ruling 
presbyters  docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  every  respect  so  well  established  as- 
to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt   In  no  part  whatever,  I  believe^  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  the  verb  »oa-id»   made  use  of,  either  absolutely  or  conjoined 
with  the  words  «r  xygr*    or  •?  ao>»,  to  express  the  ordinary  labour  of  teaching 
and  instructing  the  people.    But  I  observe  that  St  Paul,  in  various  places,  ap- 
plies tills  verb,  and  also  the  noun  xoVo^,  sometimes  separately,  and  at  other 
times  connected  with  certain  other  words,  in  an  especial  sense  to  that  kind  of 
labour  which  he  and  other  holy  persons  encountered  in  propagating  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  and  bringing  over  the  Jews  and  heathens  to  a  faith  in  Christ 
In  Rom.  xvL  12.  (to  pass  over  what  is  said  in  verse  6.  of  one  Mary)  the 
apostle  describes  Trypheena  and  Tryphosa  as  labouring  in  the  Lord  ;  and  Persia, 
another  woman,  as  having  laboured  much  in  the  Lord,  or,  which  is  the  samo 
thing,  for  the  sake  of,  or  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord.    Now  what  interpretation 
can  be  given  to  this,  unless  it  be  that  these  women  had  assiduously  employed 
themselves  in  adding  to  the  Lord's  flock,  and  in  initiating  persons  of  their  own 
sex  in  the  principles  of  Christianity  1    The  word  appears  to  me  to  have  the 
same  sense  in  1  Cor.  iv.  12.  where  St  Paul  says  of  himself,  »e(i  xciritifAw, 
t^y at ^of*if ot  taIs  Uistts  x*i^^>*^^^^  wc  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands." 
By  labouring,  I  here  understand  liim  to  have  meant  labouring  in  the  Lord,  or 
for  Christ;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  appears  to  me  to  be, — ^**  although  we 
labour  for  Christ,  and  devote  our  life  to  the  spreading  the  light  of  his  gospel 
[p.  127.]   amongst  mankind,  we  yet  derive  therefrom  no  worldly  gain,  but 
procure  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  our  subsistence  by  the  diligence  of  our 
hands."    And  when  in  the  same  epistle,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  he  declares  himself  to 
have  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  ^rt^i^-TOTi^av 
iufuf  v&fr»f  tKOTrUo-A ;  his  meaning  unquestionably  is,  that  he  had   made 
more  converts  to  Christianity  than  they.    It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  other 
passages,  in  which  by  labouring,  whether  it  occur  absolutely  or  in  connection 
with  some  explanatory  addition,  is  evidently  meant  not  the  ordinary  instruction 
of  the  Christians,  but  the  propagating  of  the  gospel  amongst  those  who  were 
as  yet  ignorant  of  the  true  religion ;  but  I  conceive  that  the  cititions  which 
I  have  already  made  will  be  deemed  sufficient    We  see,  therefore,  that  it 
might  not  without  some  show  of  reason  and  authority  be  contended  that  by 
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v^trCrrl^gc  mBwtZfr^f  ip  xwyf  sati  /j/attf-satxte,  ^  the  elders  who  labo  ir  in  the 
word  and  doctrine,"  are  to  be  understood  such  of  the  presbyters  as  were  intent 
on  enbrging  the  church,  and  occupied  themselves  in  converting  tlie  Jews  and 
beatheos  fn>m  their  errors,  and  bringing  them  into  the  fold  of  their  divine 
Master, — and  not  those  whose  exertions  were  limited  to  the  instructing  and 
admonishing  of  the  members  of  the  church,  when  assembled  for  the  purpo^^e 
of  divine  worship.    No  one  c:m  doubt  but  that  amongst  the  elders  to  \vhum 
the  care  of  the  churches  was  committed,  there  must  have  been  many  whose 
holy  zeal  carried  them  beyond  the  limits  of  that  particular  assembly  over  which 
thej  pre^:.-d,  and  urged  them  to  use  every  endeavour  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  amongst  their  benighted  neighbours;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
nataml  than  for  such  to  be  pointed  out  as  more  especially  deserving  of  an 
ingiier  reward,  and  worthy  to  be  held  in  greater  esteem  than  the  rest.    This 
interpretation  appears  to  me  to  receive  no  inconsiderable  confirmation,  when  I 
compare  the  passage  in  question  with  another  of  a  similar  nature  in  St.  Paul's 
e{A3tle  to  the  Thessalonians :    'E^atruipiif  /•  v/uas  aS'tKpcl  ui^bxt  rii  KOTrtuifrus 
'a  iuht  **<  it^ut%fi.i9»s  ufAtaf  h  itv^lny  »flu  vvd-tT^Tce;  ufAau   *^  and  We  beseech 
jou,  brethren,  to  know  them  which  labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  tlie 
L»rd,and  admonish  you.**  1  Thess.  v.  12.    Now  nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more 
■anifest  than  thai  the  apostle,  in  this  place,  alludes  to  the  maintaining  and 
konooring  of  the  presbyters  or  elders.    1  have  not  the  least  idea  of  any  one's 
deojing  it    Apparently  he  distinguishes  them   into  three  classes,  viz.    1. 
MT/^Tcf,  those  who  laboured ;  2.  5rge/j3tft£ir«j,  those  who  ruled  or  presided ; 
aad,  3.  irtd-iTjrTJtc,  those  who  taught  or  admonished.    But  it  is  not  so  much  to 
iWs  point  that  1  would  wish  to  direct  the  reader's  attention,  as  to  the  circum- 
ftaute  that  tc?  xiTir,  **  the  labour"  of  the  ministers  of  the  church  is  here 
clearly  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  as  a  thing  distinct  from  »»3-i9-t*,  "  admonition 
or  exhortation  :*'  from  whence  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  presbvterH 
«ho  are  said  by  him  to  labour  were  different  from  those  who  instructed  the 
members  of  the  cliurch,  when  assembled,  in  the  nature  of  their  faith  and  du- 
ties or,  in  other  words, "  admonished  them."     The  verb  Ki7rt&t»  is  here  put 
al**olutely ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  onght  to   understand  the 
words  if  *►»>«   ««i  liS*a-KixU,  as  in  1  Tim.  v.  17,  or   ir  xw^to,  as  in  Rom.  xvi. 
11  as  annexed  to  it.     Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  alto«Tcther  necessary 
that  we  should  call  in  any  further  aid  than  is  afforded  by  the  passage  itself,  for 
determining  the  force  of  the  word  in  this  place :  for  probably  the  generality 
of  people  will  be  disposed  to  consider  the  words  ir  Ku^icf  as  common  to  all  the 
three  members  of  the  sentence,  and  as  having,  notwithstanding  their  immediate 
connection  with  a-^i/Vafur*?,  a  reference  likewise  to  the  terms  x6T/a5FT:tj  and 
ft^rrifTAs,     In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  apostle,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is 
to  be  understood  as  addressing  the  Thessalonians  thus:  "I  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  take  care  that  your  presbyters  be  liberally  supplied  with  every  neces- 
sary;  first  of  all,  those  who  labour  among  you  with  all  their  might  [p.  128.] 
to  propagate  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  augment  his  flock ; — and,  in  the  next 
place,  those  who  g nern  the  church,  and  admonish  and  instruct  you  by  their 
voice  and  example.** 
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XXXIX.      Election  of  the  presbytera^  their  stipends^  Ac*      Thai 

the  presbyters  of  the  primitive  church  of  Jerusalem  were  elected 
by  the  sutlrages  of  tlie  people  connot,  I  think,  well  be  doubted 
of  by  any  one  who  shall  have  duly  considered  the  prudence  and 
moderation  discovered  by  the  apostles,  in  filling  up  the  vacancy 
in  their  own  number,  and  in  appointing  curators  or  guardians 
for  the  poor.  This  power  of  appointing  their  elders,  continued 
to  be  exercised  by  the  members  of  the  church  at  large,  as  long 
as  primitive  manners  were  retained  entire,  and  those  who  ruled 
over  the  churches  did  not  conceive  themselves  at  liberty  to  intro- 
duce any  deviation  from  the  apostolic  model.(*)  The  form  of 
proceeding  in  this  matter  was  unquestionably  the  same  in  the 
first  age  as  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies. When  at  any  time  the  state  of  the  church  required  that 
a  new  presbyter  should  be  appointed,  the  collective  body  of  elders 
recommended  to  the  assembly  of  the  people  one  or  more  persons, 
(in  general  selected  from  amongst  the  deacons,)  as  fit  to  fill  that 
office.  To  this  recommendation  the  people  were  constrained  to 
pay  no  further  respect  than  it  might  appear  to  them  to  deserve.(') 
Indeed  it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  multitude,  so  far 
from  always  adopting  tlie  candidates  proposed  by  the  presbyters, 
were  accustomed  not  unfrequently  to  assert  the  right  of  judging 
wholly  for  themselves,  and  to  require  that  this  or  that  particular 
person,  whom  they  held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  rest,  should  be 
advanced  to  tlie  office  of  an  elder.  When  the  voice  of  the  multi- 
tude, in  the  election  of  anv  one  to  the  sacred  ministry,  was  uiiani- 
mous,  it  was  considered  in  the  light  of  a  divine  Ciill.  In  compli* 
ance  with  the  express  commands  of  our  Lord  himself  and  his 
apostles,  these  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  church  were,  from 
the  first,  maintained  and  supplied  with  every  necessary  by  the 
people  for  whose  edification  they  laboured;  1  Cor.  ix.  13,  14. 
1  Tim.  V.  17.  Gal.  vi.  6.  1  The.ss.  v.  12,  13  ;  a  certain  portion 
of  the  voluntary  offerings,  or  oblations  as  they  were  termed,  being 
allotted  to  their  use.  It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  whilst  the 
churches  were  but  small,  and  composed  chiefly  of  persons  of  the 
lower  or  middling  classes,  the  provision  thus  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  could  not  be  very  considerable. 

(1)  What  St.  Paul  says,  Tit  i.  5.  of  his  having  left  Titus  in  Crete,  for  the 
purpose  of  ordaining  presbyters  in  the  churches  there,  militates  in  no  respeet  • 
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agiiDflt  the  above  statement  In  executing  the  commission  with  which  he  was 
eotnsted,  Titus  might,  and  doubtless  did,  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  not  appoint  any  to  the  office  of  presbyter  but  such  as  he  found  were 
approved  of  by  them. 

(2)  It  i»  plain  from  hence,  that  what  we  term  the  right  of  presentation,  (ex- 
eept  in  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  compulsory,)  has  nothing  in  it  repugnant  to 
the  prmetice  of  the  church  in  the  earliest  times.  Our  Saviour's  [p.  129.] 
apostles,  we  see,  exercised  a  right  of  this  kind,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
fill  op  the  vacancy  in  their  own  number,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  Judas ;  and 
ta  aiter-ages,  until  the  right  of  patronage,  as  it  is  called^  found  its  way  into  the 
church,  a  similar  right  of  presentation  was  uniformly  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  bishops  and  collective  bodies  of  presbyters.  Nor  will  any  one,  it  is 
presumed,  take  exception  to  this,  w^ho  shall  reflect  that,  the  generality  of  the 
iDdividuals  constituting  the  church  of  Christ  are  of  necessity  incapable  of  esti- 
utingthe  extent  of  a  man's  endowments,  or  of  judging  how  far  one  may  excel 
aiother  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for  teaching,  and  are  apt  rather  to  follow 
the  bent  of  their  own  wayward  humours  and  prejudices  than  to  listen  to  the 
T<Hce  of  reason  and  prudence ;  and  how  expedient  and  requisite,  therefore,  it  is, 
that  when  a  bishop  or  presbyter  is  about  to  be  elected,  certain  persons  of  dis- 
cretion  and  experience  should  be  commissioned  to  point  out  to  the  multitude  one 
or  more  fit  objects  for  their  choice.  I  pass  over  the  extreme  difficulty  which  is 
for  the  most  part  experienced,  even  in  small  assemblies,  in  conducting  an  election 
with  any  degree  of  harmony  or  order,  where  there  are  a  number  of  rival  candi- 
dates  for  a  vacant  place,  unless  there  bo  some  one  appointed  to  officiate  as  su- 
perintendent or  moderator.  For  the  multitude,  if  left  entirely  to  itself  on  such 
ao  occasion,  is  sure  to  have  its  proceedings  distracted  by  a  conflict  of  discordant 
interests  and  opinions.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  prior  to  the  age  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  not\vith8tanduig  this  right  of  presentation,  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  choice  still  resided  with  the  people  ;  the  multitude  being  at 
liberty  to  reject  the  persons  thus  recommended  to  them,  without  assigning  any 
reason  for  their  so  doing,  and  either  to  fix  on  others  for  themselves,  or  else 
demand  thai  fresh  candidates  should  be  proposed  to  them  by  the  bishop  or 
presbyters.  In  this  respect  the  right  of  presentation,  as  it  is  now  exercised, 
differs  very  materLilly  from  that  which  was  recognised  in  the  primitive  church. 

XL.  The  prophets.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  •those  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  religion  in  this  its  infancy  being  of  mean 
extraction,  and  wholly  illiterate,  it  could  not  otherwise  happen 
but  that  a  gre^t  scarcity  should  be  experienced  in  the  churches  of 
persons  possessing  the  qualifications  requisite  for  initiating  the 
ignorant,  and  communicating  instruction  to  them  with  a  due 
degree  of  readiness  and  skill.  It  pleased  God,  therefore,  to  raise 
up  in  every  direction  certain  individuals,  and  by  irradiating 
their  minds  with  a  more  than  ordinary  measure  of  his  holy  Spirit, 
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to  render  them  fit  instruments  for  making  known  his  words  to 
the  people,  and  imparting  instructions  to  them,  in  their  public 
assemblies,  on  matters  relating  to  religion.  These  are  they  who, 
in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  are  styled  prophets.(*) 
Whoever  professed  himself  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  divine 
inspiration,  and  claimed  attention  as  an  extraordinary  interpreter 
of  the  will  of  God,  had  permission  granted  him  to  speak  in  public: 
for,  without  hearing  him,  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  say 
whether  his  pretensions  to  inspiration  were  or  were  not  well 
founded.  When  once  he  had  spoken,  however,  all  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  his  commission  was  at  an  end;  for  there  were  in 
the  churches  persons  instructed  of  God,  who  could  discern  by 
infallible  signs  between  a  true  prophet  and  one  who  falsely  pre- 
tended to  that  character.  The  apostles  also  had  left  on  record 
«*,ertain  marks,  by  which  one  specially  commisioned  from  above 
might  clearly  be  distinguished  from  an  impostor.  1  Cor.  xiL 
[p.  130.]  2,  3.  xiv.  29.  1  John,  iv.  1.  This  order  of  prophets 
ceased  in  the  church,  when  the  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  it  no 
longer  existed.  For  when  the  affairs  of  the  church  took  a  pros- 
l)crous  turn,  and  regular  schools  or  seminaries  were  instituted,  in 
Avhich  those  who  were  designed  for  the  sacred  ministry  received 
an  education  suitable  to  the  office,  it  consequently  became  un- 
necessary that  God  should  any  longer  continue  to  instruct  the 
people  by  the  mouths  of  these  extraordinary  ministers  or 
prophets.^") 

(1)  It  appears  to  rac  that  the  function  of  these  prophets,  as  they  are  styled, 
Ls  too  much  narrowed  by  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  they  were 
merely  interpreters  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  more  especially  of  the  pro- 
phecies delivered  under  the  old  covenant  It  was  a  common  thing  I  grant, 
for  these  prophets  to  adduce  proofs  of  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  I  am 
ready  also  to  grant  that  not  unfrequently  particular  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  genuine  sense  of  which  bad  either  escaped  the  Jewish  doctors,  or 
been  obscured  by  them,  were,  through  the  sagacity  of  these  prophets,  illus- 
trated and  placed  in  a  proper  point  of  view.  But  notwithstanding  Uiis,  I  am 
persuaded  that  whoever  shall  with  calmness  and  deliberation  examine  and 
compare  with  each  other  the  different  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  these  prophets,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  they 
did  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
On  this  subject  I  have  already  given  my  sentiments  to  the  public  at  som^ 
length,  in  a  particular  tract  de  illis,  qui  Prophet<s  vacaniur  in  novo  Fadere^  H^hicti 
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it  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  my  DisserUUumes  ad  Hisioriam  Ec- 
desimstic.  perHnentet,  We  have  no  positive  testimony  that  tLerc  were  prophets 
in  oU  the  early  churches ;  but  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  such  was 
the  ease,  since  St.  Paul,  in  enumerating  the  ministers  of  the  church  appointed 
by  God  himself,  asugns  the  second  place  to  the  prophets.  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
£p}ie8.iv.  11. 

(2)  There  caD  be  no  doubt  but  that,  from  almost  the  very  first  rise  of 
Christianity,  it  was  the  practice  for  certain  of  the  youth,  in  whom  such  a 
itrength  of  genius  and  capacity  manifested  itself  as  to  afford  a  hope  of  their 
Woming  profitable  servants  in  the  cause  of  religion,  to  be  set  apart  for  tiie 
sKFtd  ministry,  and  for  the  presbyters  and  bishops  to  supply  them  w^ith  the 
requisite  preparatory  instruction,  and  form  them  by  their  precepts  and  advice 
for  that  solemn  office.  On  this  subject  SL  Paul,  in  the  latter  of  his  epistles 
to  Timothy,  iL  2.  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms :  nil  i  ixwm  jrxfl* 

i^iiiirtXk^f  u*frvfmff  tavta  VAfa^u  xlsoh  Jrd-^wroK,  olTi>i;  tKAfdt  iff^ofrett  Kxi 

rr^ff  liii^*.t ;  **  and  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  wit- 

neises,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 

others  also.**    The  apostle  here,  we  see,  directs  Timothy,  in  the  first  place  to 

select  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  church  a  certain  number  of  n»en,  who 

mi^t  appear  to  him  to  possess  the  talents  requisite  for  conveying  instruction 

to  others,  and  who  were  persons  of  tried  and  approved  fuilh.    For  it  w  ill  not 

admit  of  a  doubt  that  by  the  vnii  h^fmvuy  *«  faithful  men,'*  here  alluded  to, 

we  ought  to  understand  not  merely  believers,  or  those  holding  the  faith,  but 

persons  of  approved  and  established  faith,  to   whom  things  of  the  highest 

moment  might  be  entrusted  without  danger  or  apprehension.     Secondly,  to 

the  persons  thus  selected  he  was  to  communicate  and  expound  that  discipline, 

in  which  he  himself  had  been  instructed  by  St  Paul  before  many  witnesses. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul  could  not  by  this  mean  that  they  were  to  be 

taught  the  mere  elements  or  rudiments  of  the  Christian   religion ;  for  with 

these  every  one  professing  Christianity  vviis  of  course  brought  acquainted ; 

and  doubtless,  therefore,  those  whom  the  apostle  in  this  place  directs  Timothy 

to  instruct,  must  have  known  and  been  thoroughly  versed  in  them  [p.  131.] 

long  before.     The  discipline,  then,  which  Timothy  had  received  from  St.  Paul, 

and  which  he  was  thus  to  become  the  instrument  of  communicating  to  others, 

was  without  question  that  more  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  divine  truth  as 

revealed  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  which  it  was  fitting  that  every  one  who  was 

advanced  to  the  ofiice  of  a  master  or  teacher  amongst  the  brethren  should 

possess,  together  with  a  due  degree  of  instruction  as  to  the  most  skilful  and 

ready  method  of  imparting  to  the  multitude  a  proper  rule  of  faith,  and  correct 

principles  of  moral  action.     But  what  is  this,  I  would  ask,  but  to   direct 

Timothy  to  institute  a  school  or  seminary  for  the  education  of  future  pres. 

byters  and  teachers  for  the  church,  and  to  cause  a  certain  number  of  persons 

of  talents  and  virtue  to  be  trained  up  therein,  under  a  course  of  discipline 

limilar  to  that  which  he  himself  had  received  at  the  hands  of  St.  Paul  ?     It 

nay  moreover,  be  inferred  from  these  words,  that  the  apostle  had  personally 

discharged  the  same  office  which  he  thus  imposes  on  'J'imothy,  and  applied 
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himself  to  the  properly  educating  of  future  teachers  and  ministers  for  te 
church :  for  it  appears  by  them  that  he  had  not  been  the  tutor  of  Timothy 
only,  but  that  his  instructions  to  this  his  favorite  disciple  had  been  imparted 
/ii  vowdi  jutAfrv^m^y  ^  before  many  witnesses  ;**  ^i^  having,  in  1:his  place,  un- 
questionably the  force  of  the  preposition  ivdwtov.  To  determine,  indeed,  whom 
we  ought  to  understand  by  the  persons  thus  termed  **  witnesses,"  has  occasioned 
no  little  stir  amongst  the  commentators.  According  to  some  we  should  con- 
nect them  with  the  following  word  n-ac^^r,  and  consider  St  Paul  as  saying, 
/lo  roXXwr  fAfifrCfmf  vofd^v,  "  transmit  by  many  witnesses."  Others  would  have 
as  understand  by  these  witnesses,  the  presbyters  who  ordained  Timothy  to 
the  sacred  ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  1  Tim.  iv,  14.;  and  conceive 
that,  immediately  previous  to  such  ordination,  St.  Paul  had,  in  the  presenue 
and  hearing  of  these  presbyters,  recapitulated  and  again  inculcated  on  the 
mind  of  his  adopted  son  in  the  faith  the  chief  or  leading  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion:  whilst  others,  again,  imagine  that  the  persons  here  alluded  to, 
were  witnesses  of  the  life,  actions,  and  miracles  of  our  Lord.  But  of  these 
and  some  other  conjectures  on  the  subject,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate, 
there  is  not  one  but  what  is  encumbered  with  considerable  difficulties.  A 
much  more  natural  way  of  resolving  the  point,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  by  sup- 
posing that  St.  Paul  had  under  him,  in  a  sort  of  seminary  or  school  whi^-h  he 
had  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  properly  educating  presbyters  and  teachers, 
several  other  disciples  and  pupils  besides  Timothy;  and  that  the  witnesses 
here  spoken  of,  before  whom  Timothy  had  been  instructed,  were  his  fellow- 
students,  persons  destined  like  him  for  the  ministry,  and  partakers  together 
with  him  of  the  benefits  that  were  to  be  derived  from  the  apostle's  tuition.  It 
is  highly  credible,  I  may  say  indeed  it  is  more  than  credible,  that  not  St.  Paul 
alone,  but  also  all  the  other  apostles  of  our  Lord  applied  themselves  to  the 
properly  instructing  of  certain  select  persons,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  government  of  the  churches;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  first  Christian  teachers  were  brought  up  and  formed  in  schools  or 
seminaries  immediately  under  their  eye.  Besides  other  references  which 
might  be  given,  it  appears  from  Irenceus  advers,  Hoireses^  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxii.  p. 
148.  ed.  Massuet.  that  St  John  employed  himself  at  Ephcsus,  where  he  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  qualifying  youth  for  the  sMcred  ministr}'.  And 
the  same  author,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Histor,  EccJes.  lib.  v.  cap.  xx.  p,  188. 
represents  Polycarp,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Smyrna,  as  having  laboured  in 
[y.  132.]  the  same  way.  That  the  example  of  these  illustrious  characters  was 
in  this  respect  followed  by  the  bishops  in  general,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt.  To  this  origin,  in  my  opinion,  are  to  be  referred  those  .seminaries 
termed  "  episcopal  schools,**  which  we  find  attached  to  the  principal  churches, 
and  in  which  youth  designed  for  the  ministry  went  through  a  proper  course 
of  preparatory  instruction  and  discipline  under  the  bishop  himself,  or  some 
presbyter  of  his  appointment. 

XLI.  The  orijsrin  of  bishops.  Whilst  the  Christian  assemblies  or 
churciies  were   but  small,  two,  three,  or  four  presbyters  were 
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band  amply  sufficient  to  labour  for  the  welfare,  and  regulate  the 
concerns  of  each :  and  over  a  few  men  like  these,  inflamed  as  they 
were  with  the  sincerest  piety  towards  God,  and  receiving  but 
Yciy  moderate  stipends,  it  was  not  required  that  any  one  should 
be  appointed  to  preside  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruler  or  superin- 
tendant    But  as  the  congregations  of  Christians  became  every 
day  larger  and  larger,  a  proportionate  gradual  increase  in  the 
nmnber  of  the  presbyters  and  ministers  of  necessity  took  place ; 
and  as  the  rights  and  power  of  all  were  the  same,  it  was  soon 
fcand  impossible,  under  the  circumstances  of  that  age,  when 
e?erjr  church  was  left  to  the  care  of  itself,  for  any  thing  like  a 
general  harmony  to  be  maintained  amongst  them,  or  for  the 
▼aliens  necessities  of  the  multitude  to  be  regularly  and  satisfac- 
torily provided  for,  without  some  one  to  preside  and  exert  a  con- 
tpouling  influence.     Such  being  the  case,  the  churches  adopted 
the  practice  of  selecting,  and  placing  at  the  head  of  the  council  of 
presbyters,  some  one  man  of  eminent  wisdom  and  prudence,  whose 
peculiar  duty  it  should  be  to  allot  to  his  colleagues  their  several 
tasks,  and  by  his  advice,  and  every  other  mode  of  assistance,  to 
prevent  as  far  as  in  him  lay  the  interests  of  the  assembly,  over 
which  he  was  thus  appointed  to  preside,  from  experiencing  any 
idnd  of  detriment  or  injury.(*)    The  person  thus  advanced  to  the 
presidency,  was  at  first  distinguished  by  the  title  of  "  the  angel" 
of  his  chxirch ;  but  in  after-times  it  became  customary  to  style  him, 
in  allusion  to  those  duties  which  constituted  the  chief  branch  of 
his  function,  "  the  bishop."^)     In  what  particular  church,  or  at 
what  precise  period,  this  arrangement  was  first  introduced,  remains 
nowhere  on  record.     It  appears  to  me,  however  that  there  are 
the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
which  in  point  of  numbers  exceeded  every  other,  took  the  lead  in 
this  respect ;  and  that  her  example  was  gradually  copied  after  by 
the  rest  in  succession,  according  as  their  increase   in  size,   or 
their  situation  in  other  respects,  might  suggest  the  propriety  of 
their  doing  so.(*) 

(1)  This  Btat«mcnt  respecting  the  origin  of  the  order  of  bishops  must,  I 
am  persuaded,  obtain  tlic  assent  of  every  one  who  knows  what  human  nature 
is,  and  i^Il  reflect  on  the  situation  of  things  in  that  early  age,  and  also  on 
the  jealousies,  dissensions,  and  various  other  embarrassing  evils,  that  are  inci- 
dent to  collective  bodies  of  individuals  who  are  all  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
That  the  first  churches  had  no  bishops,  may,  I  think,  very  clearly  be  proved 
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from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament — I  do  not  mean  from  the  eircmii* 
Ktanco  to  which  so  much  weight  is  by  many  attributed,  viz.  that  it  is  not  uii. 
usual  to  find  therein  the  term  bishop  applied  to  presbyters  in  general:  for 
those  who  take  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  question  will  say  in  reply,  that  persons 
in^  cdted  \vitli  the  prelacy  were  at  first  distinguished  by  another  name ;  bat 
that,  after  some  time,  the  term  bishop  ceased  to  be  applied  to  presbyters  of 
the  common  order,  and  was  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  chief  or  prcsidini" 
presbyters.  But  tlie  evidence  which,  as  I  have  stated  above,  I  deem  conclujiive 
[p.  133.]  as  to  this  point  is  this, — that  neither  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor 
in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  although  in  both  express  mention  is  frequently  made  of 
presbyters  and  deacons,  do  we  find  the  least  notice  taken  of  any  church  having 
been  subject  to  the  authority  or  rule  of  a  single  man.  It  appears  to  me,  how- 
ever, equally  certain  that  the  churches  did  not  long  continue  under  the  care 
and  management  of  councils  of  presbyters,  amongst  whom  there  was  no  di»> 
tinctlon  of  rank ;  but  that  in  the  more  considerable  ones  at  least,  if  not  in  the 
others  it  came,  even  during  the  life-time  of  the  apostles,  and  with  their  appro- 
bation, to  be  the  practice  for  some  one  man  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  to  be 
invested  with  the  presidency  or  chief  direction.  And  in  support  of  this  opinion 
we  arc  supplied  with  an  argument  of  such  strength  in  those  **  angels,"  to  whom 
St  John  addressed  the  epistles,  which,  by  the  command  of  our  Saviour  him- 
self, he  sent  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  Rev.  ii.  iii.  as  the  presbjrteriana,  as 
they  are  termed,  let  them  labour  and  strive  what  they  may,  will  never  be  able 
to  overcome.  It  must  bo  evident  to  every  one,  even  on  a  cursory  perusal  of 
the  epistles  to  which  we  refer,  that  those  who  are  therein  termed  •*  angels" 
were  persons  possessing  such  a  degree  of  authority  in  their  respective 
churches,  as  enabled  them  to  mark  with  merited  disgrace  whatever  might 
appear  to  be  deserving  of  reprehension,  and  also  to  give  due  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  every  thing  that  was  virtuous  and  commendable.  But  even 
supposing  that  we  were  to  wave  the  advantage  that  is  to  be  derived  from  tlus 
argument  in  establishing  the  antiquity  of  the  episcopal  character,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  bare  consideration  alone  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  its 
infancy,  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  rational  unprejudiced  person,  that 
the  order  of  bishops  could  not  have  originated  at  a  period  considerably  more 
recent  than  that  which  gave  birth  to  Christianity  itself.  For  it  i^  impossible 
for  any  one  who  is  acqu:iintcd  with  what  human  nature  is,  and  knows  how 
things  were  circumstanced  in  the  first  ages,  to  believe  that  a  proper  harmony 
could  be  maintained  amongst  the  presbyters,  or  that  the  assemblies  of  the 
church  could  be  convened  and  regulated,  or  any  factions  or  disturbances  that 
might  arise  amongst  the  people  bo  repressed  and  composed,  or  that  many 
other  things  which  might  be  enumerated  could  be  accomplished  with  any 
degree  of  promptitude,  regularity,  and  ease,  without  some  one  being  appointed 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  moderator  or  president  If  I  figure  to  myself  an 
assembly  composed  of  merely  a  moderate  number  of  people, — say,  for  in- 
stance, a  hundred, — and  suppose  such  assembly  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  one  or  two  excellent  persons,  possessing  hearts  filled  with  love  towards 
God  and  man,  and  entirely  devoid  of  ambition  and  cupidity  of  wealth,  I  can 
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Toy  well  eoncehe  that,  owing  to  the  paucity  and  sincere  piety  of  the  assembly 
itielf,  as  well  as  of  those  entrusted  with  the  care  and  management  of  its 
eoDcerns,  it  might  be  possible  for  its  affairs  to  be  conducted  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  and  for  its  procedings  not  to  be  disgraced  by  any  thing  like  con- 
futton  or  party  spirit.  But  when  I  enlarge  upon  this  idea,  and  present  to 
mj  mind's  eye  a  multitude  consisting  of  perhaps  four  or  five  hundred  persons, 
(a  multitude,  too,  not  recei\ing  laws  from  a  superior,  but  legislating  entirely 
for  itaelf,  and  classed  or  distributed  under  perhaps  ten  different  presbyters  or 
toacberB  all  on  a  footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality,)  the  case  becomes  en- 
tirely altered,  and  I  should  deem  it  no  less  essential  for  such  a  multitude  to 
have  some  individual  leader  or  guide  assigned  to  it,  than  for  a  legion  of  sol- 
diers to  have  its  proper  commander  or  tribune. 

(2)  The  title  of  **  angel  **  is  applied  by  our  Lord  himself  to  the  presidents 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  Rev.  iL  ilL ;  and  hence  it  may  fairly  be  inferred 
tbt  persons  of  that  description  were  usually  styled  so  in  the  first  century : 
for  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  our  Saviour  addressed  those  cliiefs  of  their 
churches  by  a  new  and  unaccustomed  title.    As  to  what  has  been  urged  by 
■evend  learned  persdns,  respecting  the  peculiar  significance  and  force  of  this 
siipellation,  it  appears  to  me  for  the  most  part  as  rather  speculative  and  curious 
than  well  founded  and  important  For  since  the  term  iyy*KOf  signifies  in  gene- 
ral a  legate,  or  person  accredited  either  of  God  or  man,  and  those  presidents  of 
the  churches  were  regarded  as  being,  in  an  especial  degree  commissioned  of 
God,  it,  in  my  opinion,  requires  no  very  great  depth  of  research  to  account  for 
thdr  being  styled  angels,  at  a  time  when,  in  conformity  to  tlic  practice  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  it  was  customary  for  the  title  of  bishop  to  be  applied  to 
presbyters  in  general,  and  consequently  some  other  appellation  was  [p.  134.] 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  chief  presbyters  from  those  of  the 
ordinary  rank.     A  more  just  or  appropriate  title  than  this  could  scarcely  have 
been  fixed  on.     As  the  tenn,  however,  could  not  be  deemed  altogether  free 
from  ambiguity,  and  might  perhaps  be  found  to  give  occasion  for  some  aspiring 
individuals  to  over-rate  their  own  consequence,  and  fancy  themselves  nearly  ou 
a  level  with  those  who  are  in  the  strict  sentie  of  the  word  styled  angels,  (for 
even  the  merest  trifles  are  sufficient  to  supply  men  with  arguments  for  vanity 
and  pride,)  it  was  probably  thought  better  to  exchange  this  title  for  one  more 
definitive  and  humble^  and  to  substitute  for  it  that  very  one  which  hud  pre- 
viously been  common  to  the  presbyters  at  large ;  so  that  these  preaidentii  might 
thereby  be  constantly  reminded  that  they  were  merely  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
family  of  brethren,  and  that  their  function  differed  not  in  its  nature  from  that 
wherewith  all  the  elders  were  at  the  first  invested.    It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  appellation  5yyfxof  tmj  f*»xj»(rfaj,  the  word  ^*3  is  to  be  supplied ; 
and  that  the  title  ought  to  be  understood  as  running  thus,     'AyytKss  tS  ^•s  T»f 
*EztKMff(a(f  i.  e.  a  person  especially  commissioned  of  God,  or  one  who  occupies 
the  station  of  a  divine  legate  in  the  church. 

(3)  As  the  early  churches  are  well  known  to  have  taken  all  their  institutions 
and  regulations  from  the  model  exhibited  to  them  by  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
h  appears  to  me  that  scarcely  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  having  been 
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also  indebted  to  this  lost-mentioned  venerable  assembly  for  the  example  of  ap- 
pointing some  one  man  to  preside  over  the  presbyters  and  general  interests  of 
each  individual  church,  and  that  the  first  instance  of  any  one^s  being  invested 
with  the  episcopal  office  occured  in  that  city.  This  much  at  least  is  certain* 
that  no  church  whatever  can  be  proved  to  have  had  a  bishop  prior  to  that  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  that  none  of  the  ancient  accounts  and  notices  of  bishops, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Euseblus  and  other  authors,  do  ascend  so  higli  as 
those  of  Jerusalem.  All  ancient  authorities,  from  the  second  century  down- 
wards, concur  in  representing  James  the  Younger,  the  brother  of  bur  Lord  after 
the  flesh,  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  so  created 
by  the  apostles  themselves.  Vid.  Ada  sancior.  Mens,  Maiij  tom.  i.  p.  23.  Tiile- 
mont,  M^moires  pour  servir  a  FHistoire  de  VEglise,  tom.  i.  p.  1008,  et  seq.  Now 
if  this  were  as  truly  as  it  is  uniformly  reported,  it  would  at  once  determine  the 
point  which  we  have  under  consideration,  since  it  must  close  the  door  against 
all  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  in  which  episcopacy  originated.  But  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  these  ancient  writers  might  incautiously  be  led  to  form  their  judg- 
ment of  the  state  of  things  in  the  first  century  from  the  maxims  and  practice  of 
their  own  times,  and  finding  that^  after  the  departure  of  the  other  apostles  on 
their  respective  missions,  the  chief  regulation  and  superintendence  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  rested  with  James,  they  without  further  reason  concluded  that  ho 
must  have  been  appointed  the  bishop  of  that  church.  It  appears  indeed,  from 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  that,  after  the  departure  of  the  other  apos- 
tles on  their  travels,  the  chief  authority  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  pos- 
sessed by  James.  For  St  Paul,  when  he  came  to  that  city  for  the  last  time, 
immediately  repaired  to  this  apostle ;  and  James  appears  to  have  thereupon 
convened  an  assembly  of  the  presbyters  at  his  house,  where  Paul  laid  before 
them  an  account  of  the  extent  and  success  of  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  his  di- 
vine Master.  Acts,  xxi.  19,  20.  No  one  reading  this  can,  I  shSuld  think,  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  James's  having  been,  at  that  time,  invested  with  the  chief 
superintendence  and  government  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  not 
only  the  assemblies  of  the  presbyters,  but  also  those  general  ones  of  the  whole 
church,  in  which,  as  is  clear  from  verse  22,  was  lodged  the  supreme  power  as 
to  all  matters  of  a  sacred  nature,  were  convened  by  his  appointment.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  this  authority  was  no  more  than  must  have  devolved  on 
James  of  course,  in  his  apostolic  character,  in  consequence  of  all  the  other 
[p.  135.]  apostles  having  quitted  Jerusalem  ;  and  that  therefore  this  testimony 
of  St.  Luke  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  the  office  of  bishop.  Were  we  to  admit  of  such  kind 
of  reasoning  as  this, — the  governmont  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  vested 
in  James,  therefore  he  was  its  bishop, — I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  we  could 
refuse  our  assent,  should  it  be  asserted  that  all  the  twelve  apostles  were  bishops 
of  that  church,  for  it  was  at  one  time  equally  under  their  government  But  not 
to  enlarge  unnecessarily. — The  function  of  an  apostle  differed  widely  from  that 
of  a  bishop ;  and  I  therefore  do  not  think  that  James,  who  was  an  apostle,  was 
ever  appointed  to  or  discharj^ed  the  episcopal  office  at  Jerusalem.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  church  in  that  city,  it  rather  appears  to  me,  was  placed  in  the  hands 
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ifiU{)reAbyters,  but  so  as  that  nothing  of  moment  rould  be  done  without  the 
idvice  and  authority  of  James;  the  same  sort  of  respiHtful  deference  being 
paid  to  hit  will  as  had  formerly  been  manifested  for  that  of  liic  apostles  at 
hige.    But  ailthough  we  deem  those  ancient  writers  to  have  committed  an  er- 
rvr,  in  pronouncing  James  to  have  been  the  fir»t  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  it  may 
without  much  difficulty  be  demonstrated  that  the  church  of  that  city  had  a 
btsJiop  sooner  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  consequently  that  the  episcopal  dignity 
mn^t  have  taken  its  rise  there.    The  church  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  that 
city's  being  taken  and  finally  laid  waste  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  towards  tho 
middle  of  the  stcond  century,  (about  the  year  of  our  Lord  137  or  138,)  had  Inid 
foDfteen  bishops,  without  our  reckoning  James  as  one  of  them.    A  list  of  their 
nmes  U  given  us  by  Eusebius,  (Hist.  Eccles,  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  p.  117.)  who  derived 
\k  information  in  this  respect,  not  from  any  vague  report  or  tradition,  but  from 
eeftsdn  ancient  written  documents  which  had  come  under  his  own  immcdiato 
inspection :  i|  t}^^^'.  At  that  period,  according  to  the  same  historian,  the 
ehorch  of  Rome  had  had  no  more  than  seven  bishops,  and  that  of  Alexandria 
oaly  five.    He  likewise  represents  (Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  p.  141.)  the 
dmrch  of  Antioch  as  having,  even  so  late  as  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Mar- 
cos Antoninus,  been  under  the  government  of  merely  its  sixth  bishop.     The 
Dumber,  then,  of  bishops  who  had  filled  the  see  of  Jerusalem  having,  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  reached  to  more  than  double  that  of  the  prelates  of  any  other  of 
the  more  conuderable  churches,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  are  amply  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  church  of  that  city  placed  itself  under  a  bishop  long  beforo 
either  of  the  rest,  and  that  the  other  churches  were  successively  induced  ti^ 
follow  her  example.    Cusebius  indeed  says,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain exactly  how  many  years  each  of  these  bishops  bad  held  the  see ;  bul 
that,  according  to  common  report,  they  all  presided  but  for  a  short  time.    But 
this  in  no  respect  militates  against  the  above  conclusion.     If  weuissign,  ns  su- 
rely we  may  at  the  least,  to  each  of  these  bishops  three  years,  we  shall  find  it 
give  us  somewhat  above  forty  years  as  the  term  of  their  government  altogether. 
Should  we,  however,  be  of  opinion  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem  (which,  from 
its  amplitude,  and  the  great  number  of  its  presbyters  must  have  felt  in  a  very 
eminent  and  pressing  degree  tho  necessity  of  having  a  chief  ruler  or  president) 
was,  as  is  most  probable,  induced,  immediately  on  the  martyrdom  of  James  the 
Jost,  to  place  itself  under  the  superintendence  and  care  of  a  bishop,  we  may,  in 
snch  case,  allow  a  much  longer  period  to  the  government  of  the  fourteen  pre- 
lates mentioned  by  Eusebius :  for  it  has  been  resolved  by  the  learned,  appa* 
rently  on  very  sufficient  grounds,  that  James  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  ot 
our  Lord  62,  which  was  more  than  serenty  years  prior  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian.    But  in  whatever  way  our  calculations  as    [p.  136.] 
to  this  point  may  be  made,  it  will  be  equally  placed  beyond  dispute  that  the 
eharch  of  Jerusalem  had  over  it  a  bishop  long  enough  before  the  close  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ ;  and  this  being  established,  it  will  scarcely,  I  had  al- 
most said  it  cannot,  be  denied  that  the  episcopal  dignity  must  have  originated 
in  and  passed  to  the  other  churches  from  that  of  Jerusalem. 
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XLU.  Rights,  Ac*  of  the  fint  bishops*  That  these  bishops  WCTOj 

on  their  creation,  invested  with  certain  peculiar  rights,  and  a 
degree  of  power  which  placed  them  much  above  the  presbyters, 
will  not  be  disputed  by  any  unprejudiced  or  impartial  person :  but 
we  arc  not  possessed  of  sufficient  information  on  the  subject,  to 
enable  us  to  state  with  exact  precision  the  extent  to  which  those 
rights  and  that  power  reached  during  the  first  century.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  would  be  forming  a  very  erroneous  judg- 
ment, were  we  to  estimate  the  power,  the  revenue,  the  privileges, 
and  rights  of  the  first  bishops,  from  the  rank,  affluence,  and 
authority  attached  to  the  episcopal  character  in  the  present  day. 
A  primitive  bishop  was,  as  it  should  seem,  none  other  than  the 
chief  or  principal  minister  of  an  individual  church,  which,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  was  seldom  so  numerous  but 
that  it  could  be  assembled  under  one  roof.  He  taught  the  people, 
administered  what  are  termed  the  sacraments,  and  supplied  the 
ailing  and  the  indigent  with  comfort  and  relief.  With  regard  to 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
fulfil  or  attend  to  in  person,  he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  the  presbyters.  Associating,  likewise,  these  presbyters  with 
him  in  council,  he  inquired  into  and  determined  any  disputes  or 
differences  that  might  subsist  amongst  the  members  of  his  flock, 
and  also  looked  round  and  consulted  with  them  as  to  any  measures 
which  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  church  appeared  to  re- 
quire. Whatever  arrangements  might  be  deemed  eligible,  were 
proj)osed  by  him  to  the  people  for  their  adoption,  in  a  general 
assembly.  In  fine,  a  primitive  bishop  could  neither  determine 
nor  enact  anything  of  himself,  but  was  bound  to  conform  to  and 
carry  into  effect  whatever  might  be  resolved  on  by  the  presbyters 
and  the  peoi)le.(*)  The  ei^iscopal  dignity  would  not  be  mueh 
coveted,  I  rather  think,  on  such  terms,  by  many  of  those,  who, 
imder  the  present  state  of  things,  interest  themselves  very  warmly 
on  behalf  of  bishops  and  their  authority.  Of  the  emoluments 
attached  to  this  office,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  was  one  of  no 
small  labour  and  peril,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing :  for  that  they  must  have  been  extremely  small,  cannot  but 
be  obvious  to  every  one  who  shall  consider  that  no  church  had, 
in  those  days,  any  other  revenue  than  what  arose  from  the  volun- 
tary offerings,  or  oblations  as  they  were  termed,  of  the  people, 
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by  &r  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  persons  of  very  moderate 
or  slender  means ;  and  that  out  of  these  oflferings,  in  addition  to 
the  bishop,  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  presbyters,  the 
deacons^  and  the  indigent  brethren. 

(1)  All  that  we  have  thun  stated  is  clearly  to  be  prbved  from  documenta 
of  the  first  ages.  Of  this  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself,  by  consulting,  amongst 
other  works,  Bingham's  Origines  Ecclesiastical ^  and  Beveridge^s  Codex  Canty 
mmffimUitM  Ecelesia, 

XLHL  Rural  bishop*  and  dioceses.  It  was  not  long,  [p.  137.] 

however,  before  circumstances  became  so  changed,  as  to  produce 
a  considerable  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  limits,  within 
which  the  episcopal  government  and  authority  had  been  at  first 
confined.     For  the  bishops  who  presided  in  the  cities,  were  ac- 
costomed  to  send  out  into  the  neighbouring  towns  and  country  ad- 
jacent certain  of  their  presbyters,  for  the  purpose  of  making  con- 
verts, and  establishing  churches  therein ;  and  it  being  of  course 
deemed  but  fair  and  proper  that  the  rural  or  village  congregations, 
which  were  drawn  together  in  this  way,  should  continue  under 
the  guardiaiLship  and  authority  of  the  prelate  by  whose  counsel 
and  exertion  they  had  been  first  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  his  word,  the  episcopal  sees  gradually  expanded  into 
ea-lcsiastical  provinces  of  varied  extent,  some  greater,  some  less, 
to  which  the  Greeks  in  after  times  gave  the  denomination  of 
dioceses.     Those  to  whom  the  instruction  and  management  of 
these  surrounding  country  churches  were   committed   by   the 
diocesan  were  termed  chorepiscopi,    i,  e,    tJ^   x^**^*?   t7riTK07r9i, 
**  rnral  bishops."     Persons  of  this  description  are  doubtless  to  be 
eoniiidered  as  having  held  a  middle  rank  between  the  bishops 
and  the  presbyters :  for  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  former 
is  impossible,  since  thay  were  subject  to  the  diocesan;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  superior  in  rank  to  pres- 
byters, inasmuch  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  look  up  to  the 
bishop  for  orders  or  direction,  but  were  invested  with  constant 
authority  to  teach,  and  in  other  respects  to  exercise  the  episcopal 
functions.(*) 

(1)  The  reader  will  find  this  subject  very  copiously  treati^d  of  in  the  fol- 
lowing (amongst  other)  works :  lilorin.  de  sacris  Eccles.  Ordinationibus^  part  i, 
exerc  iv.  p.  10,  et  seq. ;  Blondell.  de  Episcopu  el  Presbyteris, }  iii,  p.  93.  120,  el 
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8eq ;  Bevereg.  in  PandecL  Canonum  ad  Canon,  xiii.  Concilii  Aneyrani,  torn.  &• 
p.  176 ;  Ziegler.  de  Episcopis^  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  p.  105,  et  seq. ;  Pet.  de  Marcft  de 
Concordia  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiii.  part  xiv.  p.  159,  et  seq.; 
Boelimer.  Adnotat.  ad  ilium,  p.  62,  63 ;  Thomassin.  Disciplina  Eccles,  vet,  ei  not, 
part  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  215 :  the  learned  authors  of  which  are  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  **  chorepiscopi^  belonged  to  the  episcopal  order,  or  to  that 
of  presbyters.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  whoever  shall  attentively  consider 
what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  these  "■  rural  bishopV*  must 
readily  perceive  that  they  cannot  with  propriety  be  ranked  under  either  of 
those  orders.  In  fact,  I  conceive  that  the  question  would  never  have  been 
agitated  amongst  men  of  erudition,  had  it  not  been  for  a  preconceived  notion, 
too  hastily  taken  up  by  them,  tliat  all  the  ministers  of  the  primitive  church 
were  to  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  presby* 
ters,  or  deacons. 

XLIY.  Deacons  and  deaconesses*  In  addition  to  these  its  go* 
vernors  and  teacliers,  the  church  had  ever  belonging  to  it,  even 
from  its  very  first  rise,  a  class  of  ministers,  composed  of  persons  of 
[p.  138.]  either  sex,  and  who  were  termed  deacons  and  deaconesses. 
Their  office  was  to  distribute  the  alms  to  the  necessitous;  to  carry 
the  orders  or  messages  of  the  elders,  wherever  necessary ;  and  to 
perform  various  other  duties,  some  of  which  related  merely  to 
the  solemn  assemblies  that  were  held  at  stated  intervals,  whilst 
othere  were  of  a  general  nature.  That  the  greatest  caution  and 
prudence  were,  in  the  first  ages,  deemed  proper  to  be  observed  in 
the  choice  of  these  ministers,  appears  plainly  from  St.  Paul's  di- 
rections on  the  subject.  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  et.  seq.  From  what  is 
afterwards  said  by  the  apostle,  at  verse  13.  of  the  same  chapter, 
learned  men  have  been  led  to  conclude,  and  apparently  with 
much  reason,  that  those  who  had  given  unequivocal  proof  of  their 
faith  and  probity  in  the  capacity  of  deacons,  were,  after  a  while, 
elected  into  the  order  of  presbyters.  The  deaconesses  were  widows 
of  irreproachable  character  and  mature  age.  In  the  oriental 
countries,  where,  as  is  well  known,  men  are  not  permitted  to  have 
access  to  the  women,  the  assistance  of  females  like  these  must 
have  been  found  of  essential  importance:  for,  through  their 
ifiinistry,  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  could  be  diflFused 
amongst  the  softer  sex,  and  various  things  be  accomplished  in 
relation  to  the  Christian  sisterhood,  which,  in  a  region  teeming 
with  suspicion  and  jealousy,  could  in  no  wise  have  been  consigned 
to  or  undertaken  by  men.(*) 
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(1)  The  ori^n  of  the  order  of  deacons  is,  in  my  opinion,  unquestionably 
Id  be  referred  back  to  the  piimitive  church  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  reader  will 
hsre  perceived,  from  what  I  have  above  remarked  on  the  subject,  that  I  do  not 
dgrec  with  the  majority  of  writers  in  considerintr  it  as  having  taken  its  rise  in 
the  appointment  of  the  seven  Greeks  spoken  of  in  tlic  Acts  of  the  Apostles.* 
For  that  there  must  have  been  ministers  who  discharg[cd  the  functions  of  dea- 
cous»  in  the  assembly  of  the  Christians  of  that  city,  prior  to  such  appointment, 
unllnot  with  me  admit  of  a  doubt:  since,  not  again  to  bring  forward  other 
mnons,  it  is  evident  that  the  business  of  the  church  con  Id  by  no  means  have 
been  properly  conducted^  without  the  assistance  of  persons  acting  in  that  ca- 
pacity.   The  more  attention,  likewise,  tliat  I  bestow  on  those  **  young  men,*' 
viio  appear  to  have  been  in  waiting  on  the  apostles,  and  committed  the  bodies 
of  Ananias  and  his  wife  to  the  earth,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  they  wcro 
in  fact  none  other  than  deacons.     The  seven  men  subsequently  appointed  I 
conceive  to  have   been  public  ministers,  dilfering  in  no  respect  from  those 
whom,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  will  term  original  deacons,  except  only 
that  their  sphere  of  duty  waa  limited  to  that  part  of  the  church  which  was 
composed  of  foreigners.     Now  if  this  opinion  be  connect,  as  it  rcidly  appears 
to  me  to  be,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  the  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
deacons  of  after-ageii  differed  from  those  of  the  primitive  times ;  for  that  it 
was  the  office  of  the  original  or  primitive  ones  to  take  cnre  of  the  poor,  but  that 
Ihoie  of  after-times  had  duties  of  a  very  different  nature  assigned  to  them  by 
the  bishops.     To  me  it  seems  clear  that  no  such  alteration  took  place  in  the 
functions  of  the  deacons,  but  that,  from  the  first,  it  was  their  duty  to  render 
tbemaelves  sen'iceable  in  all  things  which  might  be  required  of  them  by  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  church  at  that  time.     Whether  oi  not  there 
were  any  such  characters  as  those  of  deaconesses  known  in  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, is  what  I  have  not  the  means  of  ascerliiining  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty.   I  think,  however,  it  may  very  well  admit  of  a  conjecture,  that  those 
widows  who  were  neglected  by  the  Hebrew  deacons,  (Acts,  vi.  1.)  might  be 
vumen  acting  in  the  capacity  of  deaconesses  amongst  the  Greeks.     That  tho 
handmaids  of  the  churches  were  in  that  age  termed  "  widows,"  in  an  absolute 
sense,  is  manifest  beyond  a  doubt^  and  may  in  particular  be  proved  from  the 
nords  of  St  Paul  himself,  1  Tim.  v.  9,  10.     As  far  as  my  penetration  is  able 
to  reach,  I  can  perceive  nothing  that  can  be  considered  as  at  all  opposing  itself 
to  this  conjecture;  but,  on  the  contrary,  several  things  present  them-  [p,  139.] 
selves  to  notice  tending  rather  to  support  it.    Of  the  arguments  which  may  be 
adduced  in  its  favour,  I  think  it  is  not  one  of  trifling  force  that  the  Hebrews, 
against  whom  the  complaint  is  made,  are  not  accused  of  having  neglected  any 
of  the  foreign  poor  besides  the  widows.    Most  assuredly  the  Greek  Jews  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  must  have  had  other  persons  amongst  them  who  required 
relief  as  well  as  tlieir  widows !     Then  how  came  it  to  pass  that  their  widows 
alone  should  have  had  cause  given  them  by  the  Hebrew  deacons  to  murmur 
tod  complain  of  neglect?    Now  if  by  the  term  widows  we  here  understand 

*  Vid.  lupr.  sec.  xxxvii.  note  [5]  p.  152 
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deaconnesses,  it  will  bo  possible  to  assign  no  very  nnsatisfactory  reason  fur 
this.  The  number  of  the  Greek  converts  was  undoubtedly  not  so  great  as  that 
of  the  Hebrew  ones:  the  duties,  therefore,  which  the  "widows"  of  those 
Greeks  or  foreigners  had  to  discharge  must  have  been  executed  with  less  labour 
and  inconvenience  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  indigenous  matrons,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions.  Perceiving,  then,  that  the  trouble  encountered  bj 
the  foreign  class  of  widows  was  disproportionate  to  that  which  necessarily  at- 
tached itself  to  tlie  services  of  the  others,  and  being  also  perhaps  somewhat 
influenced  by  a  partiality  towards  those  of  their  own  nation,  the  Hebrew  mi- 
nisters, who  were  entrusted  witk  the  distribution  of  the  alms,  might  probably 
conceive  that  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  their  granting  relief  on  a  more 
liberal  scale  to  the  widows  of  the  indigenous  Jews  than  to  those  of  the  foreign 
class.  But  leaving  it  to  others  to  determine  on  the  validity  of  this  conjecture, 
I  pass  on  to  the  notice  of  a  few  things  which  have  suggested  themselves  to 
me,  on  a  reconsideration  of  the  history  of  the  controversy  above  alluded  to 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  as  given  us  by  St.  Luke.  In  the  opening 
of  his  narrative,  the  sacred  historian  tells  us  that  "  there  had  arisen  a  murmur- 
ing of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews."  Being  particularly  studious  of 
brevity,  however,  he  omits  adding  some  things  which  yet  are  necessary  to  be 
understood  by  his  readers,  in  order  to  their  forming  a  proper  judgment  of  the 
affair.  In  the  first  place,  then,  although  no  such  thing  is  expressed,  yet  it  is 
evident  from  the  context  that  we  must  consider  the  Greeks  as  having  come  to 
the  apostles,  and  complained  to  them  of  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Hebrews.  It 
could  not,  however,  surely  have  been  against  all  the  Christian  converts  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  that  complaint  was  then  pre- 
ferred. For  no  one  that  is  in  his  senses  can  believe  that  the  whole  bodv  of 
Hebrews  should  have  deliberately  concurred  in  a  wish  to  wrong  the  widows 
of  the  foreigners,  or  have  agreed  together  that  less  relief  should  be  afforded  to 
them  than  to  the  others.  The  complaint  there  can  be  no  doubt  related  merely 
to  those  indigenous  Jews,  to  whom  the  relief  and  care  of  the  poor  had  been 
committed  by  the  apostles.  We  must  also  conclude  that  the  Greeks,  who 
were  the  bearers  of  this  accusation,  preferred  at  the  same  time,  on  behalf  of 
their  church,  a  request  that  the  apostles  would  take  upon  themselves  the  future 
distribution  of  the  alms,  and  the  administration  of  w^hatever  else  might  relate 
to  the  poor.  For  unless  we  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  case,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  speech  which  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by  the  apos- 
tles to  the  multitude  when  assembled.  Had  no  such  direct  application  been 
made  to  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the  office,  what  room  could  there  have 
been  for  their  so  formally  declining  it  ?  Taking  it,  however,  for  the  fact,  that 
such  request  was  made,  as  we  are  certainly  well  warranted  in  doing  by  the 
words  of  the  apostles  themselves,  what  follows  will  bo  found  to  correspond  in 
R  very  striking  degree  with  every  thing  precedent,  and  the  whole  affair  is  at 
once  rendered  clear  and  intelligible.  The  address  delivered  by  the  apostles,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  church,  we  may  suppose  to  have 
ran  somewhat  in  this  way : — "  Brethren,  we  are  given  to  understand  by  the 
Greeks,  that  thebr  widows  have  not  experienced,  in  point  of  charitable  assistance 
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Alt  ^gree  of  jastice  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  mi- 
nistera  of  the  church ;  and  they  have,  in  consequence  thereof,  expressed  a  wish 
that  we  ourselves  would  undertake  to  see  that  tilings  of  this  kind  should  be 
properly  managed  for  the  future.    To  this,  however,  we  cannot  by  any  means 
eoiuent :  for  were  we  to  comply  with  the  request  thus  made  to  us,  and  take 
npoQ  ouiselves  the  business  of  administering  relief  to  the  poor,  we  should  in- 
evitably be  obliged  to  neglect  the  most  important  part  of  our  function,  which 
eonsiat4  in  unfolding  the  truths  of  divine  revelation,  and  extending  the  bounds 
of  the  Christian  community,  or  at  least  should  not  be  able  to  devote  [p.  140.] 
ooTKlves  to  it  with  that  degree  of  attention  and  assiduity  which  the  will  of  God 
requires.    The  remedy,  therefore,  which  we  will,  with  your  consent,  apply  to 
the  e\'il  eomfdained  of,  shall  be  this. — Choose  ye  from  amongst  yourselves 
lereo  men,  on  whose  faitli  and  integrity  yo  can  rely,  to  superintend  this  busi- 
neaa,  and  recommend  them  to  us.    From  those  whom  ye  may  thus  point  out, 
tt  persons  worthy  to  be  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  and  care  of  the  poor, 
yon  will  not  find  us  in  any  wise  disposed  to  withhold  our  confidence.*'    For 
farther  information  with  regard  to  the  deacons  and  deaconesses  of  the  primitive 
church,  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  been  written  by  Caspar  Ziegler  on 
the  subject ;  as  also  to  Basnage's  Annal.  Pclilica-Eccles,  ad  Ann,  xxxv.  torn.  i. 
pi  450. ;  and  Bingham's  Origines  EcclesiasL  lib.  it  cap.  xx.  p.  296,  et  seq. 

XLY.   Constitution  and   order  of  the  primitive  churches*     The 

People.  From  these  particulars  we  may  collect  a  general  idea  of 
what  was  the  form  and  constitution  of  those  primitive  Christian 
associations,  which  in  the  language  of  Scripture  are  termed 
churches.  Every  church  was  composed  of  three  constituent  parts : 
Ist,  Teachers  who  were  also  invested  with  the  government  of  the 
community,  according  to  the  laws ;  2dly,  Ministers  of  each  sex ; 
and  3dly,  The  multitude  of  people.(*)  Of  these  parts,  the  chief 
in  point  of  authority  was  the  people  :  for  to  them  belonged  the 
appointment  of  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
ferior ministers; — with  them  resided  the  power  of  enacting  laws, 
as  also  of  adopting  or  rejecting  whatever  might  be  proposed  in 
the  general  assemblies,  and  of  expelling  and  again  receiving  into 
commanion  any  depraved  or  unworthy  members.  In  short, 
nothing  whatever  of  any  moment  could  be  determined  on,  or  car- 
ried into  effect,  without  their  knowledge  and  concurrence.  All 
these  rights  came  to  be  recognised  as  appertaining  to,  and  residing 
in  the  people,  in  consequence  of  its  being  entirely  by  them  that 
the  necessary  means  were  supplied  for  maintaining  the  teachers 
and  ministers,  relieving  the  wants  of  the  indigent,  promoting  the 
general  interests  and  welfare  of  the  community,  and  averting  from 
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it  occasionally  impending  ill.     The  contributions  thus  furnished 
consisted  of  all  kinds  of  offerings,  or  obkitions  as  they  were  com- 
moniy  termed,  which  every  one  according  to  his  ability,  and  of 
his  own  free  will,  without  any  sort  of  demand  or  admonition, 
brought  with  him  to  the  assembly,  and  threw  into  the  common 
stock.     After  some  little  while,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  divide 
the  multitude  into  two  orders  or  classes,  viz,  that  of  the  fait}ifu\ 
and  that  of  the  catechwniensX^)     Of  these,  the  former  were  such 
as  had  been  solemnly  admitted  members  of  the  church  by  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  publicly  pledged  themselves  to  God 
and  the  brethren  that  they  would  strictly  conform  themselves 
to  the  laws  of  the  community,  and  who,  in  consequence  thereof^ 
possessed  the  right  of  voting  in  the  public  assembUes,  and  of 
being  present  at,  and  taking  a  share  in,  every  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship.    The  latter  were  those  converts  who,  not  having  gone 
through  the  course  of  preparatory  discipline  and  probation  pi*es- 
cribed  by  the  rules  of  the  church,  remained  as  yet  unbaptized, 
and  whose  title  to  the  rights  of  Christian  fellowship  was  conse- 
,[p.  141.]  quently  deemed  incomplete.    These  were  not  permitted 
to  be  present  at  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  church,  or  to  join 
in  the  public  worship  ;  neither  were  they  suffered  to  participate 
of  the  Lord's  supper.     All  the  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity considered  themselves  as  being  on  a  footing  of  the  most 
perfect  quality.     Amongst  a  variety  of  other  proofe  which  they 
gave  of  this,  it  was  particularly  manifested  by  their  reciprocally 
making  use  of  the  terms  "brethren,"  and  "sisters,"  in  accosting 
each  othcr.C)    On  the  ground  of  this  sort  of  spiritual  relationship, 
the  utmost  care  was  taken  that  none  should  be  suffered  to  languish 
in  poverty  or  distress ;  since,  whilst  the  means  of  assistance  were 
not  wanting,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  laws  of  fraternal 
love  to  have  permitted  any  brother  or  sister  to  remain  without 
the  necessaries  of  life.(*)     That  even  in  this  early  age,  there  was 
in  the  church  a  mixture  of  the  bad  with  the  good,  is  what  no  one 
can  doubt : — it  is  impossible,  however,  that  any  one  belonging 
to  the  Christian  community  could  have  openly  persisted  in  a 
wicked,  flagitious  course  of  conduct ;  since  it  was  particularly  en- 
joined both  by  Christ  and  his  a])Ostles,  that  if  repeated  admon- 
ition and  reproof  should  fail  to  produce  repentance  and  amend- 
ment of  life  in  any  who  might  pollute  themselves  by  a  depraved 
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demeanor,  or  by  flagrantly  violating  the  laws  of  morality  and 
religion,  they  should  be  excommunicated,  or  in  other  words,  be 
expelled  from  every  kind  of  intercourse  and  association  with  the 
faiibful.0 

(1)  Of  all  that  I  here  state,  the  greater  part  is,  with  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  trouble,  to  be  proved  from  Scripture  itself.  Indeed  the  authenticity  of  it 
has  been  already  so  proved.  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  merely  ad- 
ding a  few  observations,  illustrative  of  such  things  as  may  appear  to  require 
some  eloctdation. 

In  the  ^rs^  place,  then,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  remark,  that  in  enume- 
nting  the  constituent  parts  of  a  church,  I  have  intentionally  avoided  making 
use  of  the  terms  clergy  and  laily : — not  that  I  can  perceive  any  thing  objcction- 
ible  in  these  terms,  when  properly  explained ;  but  lest,  by  my  having  recourse 
to  them.  I  should  afford  occasion  to  some  to  doubt  of  my  impartiality.  1  can- 
not, however,  avoid  taking  this  opportunity  of  professing  myself  to  be  utterly 
nnapprised  of  any  good  that  has  resulted  frotn  the  violent  and  long  continued 
diiipates  which  have  been  carried  on,  respecting  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  these 
appellations.  For  my  own  part,  I  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  conceive 
them  to  have  come  very  early  into  use, — in  fact^  to  have  been  nearly  coeval 
with  the  Brst  rise  of  Christianity  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  any  thing  that  is  to 
be  gained  by  establishing  this  opinion,  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  In  like  man- 
ner am  I  an  entire  stranger  to  any  advantage  that  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
carrying  of  their  point,  by  those  wlio  undertiike  to  prove  that  these  terms  were 
not  known  in  the  church  prior  to  the  third  century.  Facts  and  ordinances  con- 
RtiiQte  the  proper  objects  of  our  attention  when  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
primitive  church,  not  particular  appellations  or  terms,  which,  whether  they  be 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  origin,  can  in  no  shape  alter  the  nature  of  things.  In 
order  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  latter,  we  must  pursue  a  course 
of  studv  far  different  from  that  of  words. 

(*2)  At  the  first,  there  was  no  distinction  recognised  in  the  church  between 
iht  faithful  and  the  candidates  for  baptism,  or  catechumens;  nor  do  I  think  that 
anv  vestige  of  such  a  division  of  the  people  is  to  be  found  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament, — any,  at  least,  that  can  be  deemed  clear  and 
indisputable.  Whoever,  through  the  powerful  operation  of  divine  truth,  had 
been  broufrht  to  profess  a  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race, 
although  they  might  in  other  respects  be  uninformed,  and  various  errors  might 
still  remain  to  be  rooted  out  of  their  minds,  were  yet  baptized,  and  admitted 
into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  growth  and  increase  of  the 
church  would  have  been  beyond  measure  retarded,  had  no  one  in  those  early 
times  been  received  into  the  Christian  community  but  such  as  had  gone  througli 
a  long  course  of  probation,  and  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
religion  they  were  about  to  embrace.  When  Christianity,  however,  had  ob- 
tained for  itself  somewhat  of  a  more  stable  footing,  so  tliat  in  many  [p.  142.] 
places  very  large  congregations  of  its  professors  were  estnblished,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  none  should  be  received  into  the  church  but  such  as 
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had  made  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Christian  discipline,  and 
had  given  convincing  proofs  of  their  possessing  a  sincere  and  upright  mind. 
Tliis  regulation  being  once  introduced,  it  unavoidably  gave  rise  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  failhful  and  the  catechumens,  or  between  those  who  were  fully 
and  such  as  were  merely  partially  admitted  into  the  Christian  fellowship. 
Many  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the  catechumens,  and  particularly  Tob. 
Pfanner,  in  whose  book,  however,  I  have  to  regret  the  same  deficiency  that 
occurs  in  almost  every  other  work  on  Christian  antiquities,  namely,  that  al- 
though the  things  themselves  be  perspicuously  di^ussed,  and  f^tiafactorily 
established  by  a  reference  to  ancient  authorities,  yet  the  causes  to  which  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  primitive  church  owed  their  rise  are  either  wholly 
passed  over,  or  but  slightly  hinted  at  Thb  defect,  however,  is  not  of  so 
serious  a  nature  but  that  it  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  supplied  by  any 
one  of  common  learning  and  capacity. 

(3)  Respecting  the  terms  **  brethren  "  and  '*  sisters,"  thus  made  use  of  to 
denote  the  perfect  equality  that  was  understood  to  exist  amongst  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  community,  there  was  a  book  published  at  Goslar,  1703, 
ill  8vo.  by  Gothofred  Arnold,  under  the  title  of  Historia  Cognaiionis  spirituaHs 
veterum  Chrisiianorum.  Like  all  the  other  works,  however,  of  that  author, 
who,  although  a  well-intentioned  man,  and  one  by  no  means  destitute  of  learn- 
ing, was  yet  possessed  of  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  sagacity  or  judgment^ 
it  exhibits  an  undigested  farrago  of  facts  and  opinions,  by  which  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  embarrassed  and  distracted,  instead  of  being  gratified  and  en- 
lightened. 

(4)  What  St.  Luke  has  left  us  on  record  in  Acts,  iv.  34.  respecting  the  pri- 
mitive church  at  Jerusalem,  namely,  that  none  of  its  members  lacked  or  were 
in  want,  may,  in  the  strictest  sense,  be  applied  to  all  the  other  early  churches. 
Since  the  Christians  considered  themselves  to  be  all  on  an  equal  footing,  and  all 
united  in  one  common  bond  of  fraternal  love,  they  of  course  deemed  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  take  care  that  none  of  their  number  should  be  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  that,  if  any  were  in  want  of  these,  their  necessities 
should  be  supplied  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  others.  Amongst  those  of  the 
present  day,  however,  who  pique  themselves  on  the  faculty  of  seeing  farther  in- 
to things  than  other  people,  there  are  not  a  few  who  take  exception  to  this  libe- 
rality of  the  primitive  Christians  towards  their  poor,  on  the  score  of  imprudence, 
— alleging  that  it  tended  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness  and  sloth.  They 
are  also  fond  of  adding,  that  the  compassion  and  regard  thus  shown  for  the  in- 
digent and  necessitous,  must  be  considered  as  the  cause  which,  beyond  all 
others,  contributed  to  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion :  for  that, 
under  the  expectation  of  being  supported  in  ease  and  comfort  by  the  liberality 
of  others,  without  any  care  or  pains  of  their  own,  vast  crowds  of  idle,  worth- 
less, lazy  people  were  led  to  embrace  with  eagerness  the  Christian  feliowshipi 
But  that  any  thing  like  this  should  bo  urged  by  men,  who  would  fain  be  thought 
no  strangers  to  the  apostles'  writings,  is  truly  amazing.  Had  those  writings 
ever  been  perused  by  them  with  attention,  nothing  but  the  most  wailful  and  in- 
veterate blindness  could  have  prevented  them  from  perceiving  that  the  liberality 
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of  the  Christians  towards  their  poor  was  regulated  by  the  most  discreet  provi« 
sons,  80  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  that  the  munificence  of  the  church 
roold  be  either  abused  or  misapplied.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  expressly  enjoined 
by  St.  Panl,  that  none  should  be  included  in  the  number  of  the  poor  who 
wonld  not  endeavour,  as  for  as  they  were  able,  to  support  themselves  by  honest 
labour.    Indeed,  they  were  not  only  to  be  refused  relief,  but  were  to  be  abso- 
lately  expelled  from  the  church.   All,  likewise,  that  did  not  conduct  themselves 
a»  became  the  disciples  of  Christ,  were  to  be  withdrawn  from,  and  to  be  denied 
the  benefits  of  Chri^ttuin  charity.  2  Thess.  iii.  6-12.    In  the  next  place,  we  find 
it  hid  down  in  clear  and  express  terms,  as  the  duty  of  every  Christian  [p.  143.] 
Duniij  to  provide,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  for  those  of  their  own  kindred,  nnd 
not  suffer  them  to  become  a  burden  to  the  church.     1  Tim.  v.  3.  16.    By  an- 
other apostolic  admonition,  particular  care  is  enjoined  to  be  taken  that  eviUlis- 
poiied  persons  might  not  be  furnished,  through  the  bounty  of  the  church,  with 
the  means  for  vicious  gratification.    And  lastly,  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  still 
farther  directed  that  tlie  number  of  those  to  whom  public  relief  was  granted, 
ihoald  not  be  suffered  to  increase  beyond  measure,  or  so  as  to  press  too  hard 
on  the  means  of  those  by  whom  such  relief  was  supplied.    It  was  not,  there- 
fore, every  one  who  might  happen  to  be  destitute,  or  in  need,  that  was  regarded 
by  the  primitive  church  in  the  light  of  a  pauper,  meriting  charitable  assistance. 
To  entitle  a  man  to  public  relief  amongst  the  first  Christians,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  appear  to  be  duly  impressed  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  duty  to- 
wards God  and  mankind ;  and  that  he  should  not  either  be  capable  of  procuring 
a  subidstence  for  himself  by  any  exertions  of  his  own,  or  have  any  relatives  or 
connections  to  whom  he  might  with  any  degree  of  justice  or  propriety  be  re- 
ferred for  assistance  adequate  to  iii.s  wants. 

(5)  It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  voice  of  reason  and  common  sense  be  at- 
tended to,  not  a  question  can  for  a  moment  exist  as  to  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  expelling  from  any  community  all  such  of  its  members  as  may  forfeit  the 
pledge  publicly  given  by  them  on  their  being  admitted  into  such  community, 
and  contemptuously  persist  in  an  open  violation  of  its  laws.  The  dictates  of 
reason,  indeed,  as  to  this  point,  are,  in  my  opinion,  so  unequivocally  clear  and 
imperative,  that  I  am  altogether  filled  with  astonishment  when  I  reflect  on  the 
Dumber  of  eminently  learned  men, — men,  too,  particularly  versed  in  the  prin- 
ciple and  nature  of  laws,  divine  as  well  as  human,  who  have  not  scrupled  po- 
remtorily  to  maintain  that  the  practice  of  excommunicating  evil-doere,  or  ex- 
pelling them  from  the  church,  has  no  other  support  or  foundation  than  the  an- 
cient Jewish  law,  or  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the  first  Christians.  But  the  in- 
fluence which  opinions,  that  we  have  been  once  led  to  entertain  and  approve  of, 
have  on  our  future  judgment  is  incredible.  Whatever  may  appear  to  oppose 
itself  to  them  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  listened  to,  however  well  it  may  bo 
supported  by  either  argument  or  evidence.  To  enter  into  any  serious  discus- 
non  of  the  matter,  however,  in  this  place  would  be  useless,  since  there  is  not 
the  least  ground  to  hope  for  a  revival  of  this  pious  and  salutary  custom  in  times 
like  the  present 
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XL^I.  Teachers  and  ministers.  Both  the  teachers  and  the  minis* 
ters  of  the  church,  when  their  appointment  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  were  consecrated  by  the  presbyters  to  their 
office  by  prayer  andtheinaposition  of  hands ; — a  practice  which  the 
Christians  adopted  from  the  Jews,  probably  on  account  of  its  very 
high  antiquity,  and  the  great  appearance  of  piety  which  it  carri- 
ed with  it.  The  duties  of  the  presbyters  consisted  in  instructing 
and  exhorting  the  multitude,  both  publicly  and  in  private.  It 
belonged  to  them  also  to  endeavour,  by  argument  and  persua- 
sion, to  convince  and  bring  over  the  adversaries  and  enemies  of 
the  faith.  Tit.  i.  9.  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  The  converts  were  baptized 
by  them.  They  also  presided  at  the  feasts  of  love,  and  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord^s  supper.  In  short,  they  were  invested  with  the 
supcrintcndance  and  management  of  everything  which  might  be 
essentially  connected  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity,  either  of 
the  church  in  its  collective  capacity,  or  of  its  several  members 
individually.  When  it  came  to  be  the  practice  for  a  chief  or  pre- 
siding presbyter  to  be  appointed,  under  the  title  of  "  bishop,"  the 
province  of  teaching,  and  also  the  direction  and  nuuia.i^enient  of 
every  thing  of  a  sacred  nature,  was  transferred  to  him.  As  it 
was  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  one  man  could  be  equal 
to  the  personal  discharge  of  duties  so  varicnis  and  extensive,  he 
had  the  power  of  committing  to  either  of  the  elders  the  fullilment 
of  such  of  them  as  that  elder  might  appear  to  him  to  be  ])artieu- 
larly  well  qualified  to  execute.  When  anything  of  more  than  or- 
[p.  144.]  dinary  moment  occurred,  the  bishop  called  together  the 
presbyters,  and  consulted  with  them  as  to  what  was  neci.'ssary  or 
proper  to  be  done.  Having  thus  taken  council  with  the  eldei*s,  he 
next  convened  a  general  meetingof  thep^'0[)le,  to  whose  determina- 
tion every  thing  of  inn)ortauee  was  always  finally  referred,  and 
submitted  to  them,  for  their  apj)roval  or  rejection,  the  measures 
which  appeared  to  hini  and  the  presbyters  as  eitlua*  rexjuisite  or  eli- 
gible to  be  pursued.  Acts,  XX i.  18.22.  The  bishop  was  eonmionly 
chosen  from  amongst  the  presbyters,  and  the  j)resbvters  for  the  most 
part,  taken  from  the  class  of  deacons.  The  peoj)le,  however,  wei'e 
not  bound  to  abide  by  this  rule ;  and  it  was  occasionally  departed 
from,  when  the  probity,  the  faith,  and  the  general  merits  of  any 
individual  amongst  the  multitude  pointed  him  out  as  a  person 
deserving  of  preference.  That  the  income  or  stipend  of  the  several 
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teachers  and  ministers  of  the  church  could  have  been  but  small, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  trouble  and  perils  which  they  ne- 
cessarily had  to  encounter  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions  were 
manifold  and  great,  is  so  apparent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  doubt. 
But  in  those  primitive  times  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  a 
Christian  pastor's  station  in  the  scale  of  dignity  and  honour  was, 
tor  the  most  part,  estimated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  de- 
rive<l  from  his  labours,  and  not  by  the  extent  of  his  revenue,  or 
uf  auy  other  kind  of  pecuniary  remuneration  that  might  be  at- 
tached to  his  office. 

XL VII.  Order  of  proceedingy  when  assembled.     The    particular 

form  or  manner  of  proceeding  in  those  solemn  assemblies,  which 
were  held  at  stated  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship, 
does  not  appear  at  the  first  to  have  been  every  where  precisely 
8imilar.(*)    It  was  frequently  required  that  much  should  be  con- 
ceded to  place,  to  time,  and  to   various  other  circumstances. 
From  what  is  left  us  on  record,  however,  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  some  other  very  ancient  documents,  it  appears 
that  the  course  observed  in  most  of  the  churches  was  as  follows. 
After  certain   introductory   prayers,   (with  the    offering  up  of 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  service  commenced,)  a 
select  portion  of  Scripture  was  read  by  one  or  other  of  the  dea- 
cons.   The  lesson  being  ended,  some  presbyter,  or,  after  the  ap- 
pointment  of   bishops,  the  bishop,   addressed  himself    to  tlie 
people  in  a  grave  and  pious  discourse ;  not,  as  it  should  seem, 
composed  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  but  recommending  itself 
to  attention  and  respect  through  the  unaffected  piety  and  fervent 
zeal  of  the  preacher.     In  this  discourse,  the  multitude  vrere  ex- 
horted to  frame  their  lives  agreeably  to  the  word  which  they  had 
heard  read,  and  to  embrace  every  occasion  of  proving  themselves 
worthy  disciples  of  that  Divine  Master,  whose  followers  they  pro* 
fessed  themselves  to  be.(')     Some  general  prayers  (the  extempo- 
raneous effusions,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a  mind  glowing  with  di- 
vine love)  were  then  offered  up  aloud  by  the  officiating  minister, 
and  repeated  after  him  by  the  people.    If  there  were  any  present 
who  declared  themselves  to  be  commissioned  of  God  to  make 
known  his  will  to  the  people,  I  mean  persons  professing  them- 
selves to  be  prophets,  they  were  now  at  liberty  to  address  the 
ot)ngregation.    After  having  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  it  was 
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referred  to  the  acknowledged  prophets,  to  determine  whether 
they  spake  under  the  influence  of  a  mere  natural  impulse,  or 
were  prompted  in  what  they  delivered  by  a  divine  inspiration. 
To  this  first  solemn  act  of  public  worship  succeeded  a  second, 
which  commenced  with  the  offering  of  certain  voluntary  giftSy 
or  oblations,  which  all  those  who  were  possessed  of  sufficient 
ability,  were  accustomed  to  bring  with  them,  and  present  to  the 
elders.  From  what  was  thus  offered,  the  presiding  minister  se- 
lected so  much  as  might  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  for  the 
[p.  145.]  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  consecrated  it  to 
that  purpose  in  a  set  form  of  words;  the  people  expressing  their 
approval  of  his  prayers,  by  pronouncing  aloud  the  word  "  amen" 
at  the  conclusion  of  them.  After  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  assembly  sat  down  to  a  sober  and  sacred  repast,  denominated 
the  feast  of  love.  In  this,  however,  the  same  order  was  not  ob- 
served in  all  the  churches.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly 
the  brethren  and  sisters  exchanged  \vith  each  other  what,  from 
its  being  meant  as  a  token  of  mutual  good  will,  was  termed  the 
kiss  of  peace.  How  truly  admirable  the  simplicity  by  which  the 
rites  of  our  holy  religion  was  characterized  in  these  its  infSmt 
days  !(•) 

(1)  Next  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  ancient  au- 
thority that  we  have  respecting  the  forms  and  method  observed  by  the  Chris- 
tians  of  the  first  century,  in  their  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship, 
is  Pliny  the  Younger,  a  Roman  of  considerable  eminence,  who  held  the  office 
of  proprcBtor  of  Bithynia  under  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  particulars  relating 
to  this  subject,  which  are  contained  in  that  well-known  letter  of  his  to  hia 
imperial  master,  (the  xcviith  of  the  xth  book,)  on  which  so  much  attention 
hiis  been  bestowed  in  the  way  of  illustration  by  the  learned,  were  collected, 
as  he  himself  expressly  intimates,  from  the  mouths  of  a  number  of  persona 
who,  intimidated  by  the  fear  of  death,  had  renounced  Christianity,  and  return- 
ed back  to  the  worship  of  the  Roman  deities.  The  generality  of  people  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  given  implicit  credit  to  so  many  persons,  when  thus 
found  to  agree  in  one  and  the  same  account:  but  to  the  mind  of  Pliny,  a  man, 
as  it  should  seem,  beyond  measure  cautious  and  circumspect,  this  united  tea* 
timony  did  not  appear  altogether  conclusive.  Informed,  as  he  was,  of  the 
vflriouB  reports  that  were  in  constant  circulation  amongst  the  priests  and  popu- 
lace, respecting  the  infamous  clandestine  practices  and  vile  repasts  of  the 
Christians,  and  finding  no  correspondence  whatever  between  those  reports 
and  the  testimony  of  the  above-mentioned  repudiators  of  Christianity,  (for 
they  were  all  of  them  unanimous  in  asserting  that,  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christians,  nothing  was  ever  done  in  which  it  might  be  deemed  at  all  disgrace- 
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fa  for  a  Yirtaoiis  man  and  good  citizen  to  join,)  he  seems  to  have  been  ap. 
pnhensive  of  being  made  the  dupe  of  dissemblers,  and  to  have  entertained 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  give  the  preference  in  point  of  credit  to 
gftnend  report,  or  to  the  evidence  of  these  particular  witnesses.    Witli  a  view, 
therefore,  to  arrive  at  greater  certainty  as  to  this  point,  he  subjected  two  deo- 
eonesKS  of  the  Christians  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and  who  appear  to  have 
been  of  the  rank  of  servants,  to  the  torture,  expecting  thereby  to  obtain  a  full 
diacloeure  of  the  truth.    Of  the  information  that  was  extorted  from  them  he 
Bpttka  merely  in  general  terms.     Quo  magis,  says  he,  necessarium  credidi^  (it 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  he  entertained  some  suspicion  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  testimony  of  those  renunciators  of  Christianity  whom  he  had  before 
examined,)  ex  duabus  ancillis^  quuc  ministroi  dicebarUur,  quid  essci  vert  et  per 
kmenla  qutcrere,     Sed  nikU  aliud  invent  qnam  superstilionem  pravam  el  tm- 
■o&sfli.    From  these  words  of  the  proconsul,  we  may  colleci  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  these  women  some  additional  testimony ;  but  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  clear  that  he  had  been  able  to  extort  from  them  nothing 
whatever  that  tended,  in  any  respect,  to  contradict  or  invalidate  the  account 
giren  by  those  whom  he  had  before  examined.    The  expression  superstiiio 
ffom  el  immodicat  although  it  conveys  somewhat  of  a  degrading  and  injurious 
impatation,  and  was  evidently  intended  by  Pliny  so  to  do,  has  yet  nothing  in 
it  irhieh  can  be  said  in  any  wise  to  sully  or  derogate  from  the  pure  and  sacred 
character  of  Christianity.    The  term  ^superstition  '*  is  applied  by  him  [p.  146.] 
to  it,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  religion  which  differed  in  its  principles  and 
Dstore  Grom  that  of  the  Romans,  and  which  discountenancing  the  worship  of 
their  ancient  deities,  would  substitute  for  it  that  of  Jesus  Christ     The  epithet 
fntus  was,  we  know,  used  to  denote  in  any  thing  the  opposite  quality  to 
ndus: — the  latter,  therefore,  implying  a  consonancy  with  that  which  is  fit, 
proper,  and  agreeable  to  rule ;   the  former  must,  of  course,  be  understood  as 
indicating  a  want  of  such  consonancy.     By  terming  Christiinity  then  prav^  sm- 
perstiliOi  nothing  more  appears  to  have  been  meant  than  that  it  was  a  religion 
of  an  opposite  character  to  the  approved  and  established  Roman  mode  of  wor- 
ship.   The  Romans,  for  instance,  were  accustomed  to  offer  up  victims  to  their 
gods,  and  to  dedicate  to  them  temples,  altars,  statues,  and  unages.     Their  in- 
vocations and  prayers  to  them  were  also  accompanied  with  a  long  and  varied 
tram  of  ceremonies.     But  the  Christian  mode  of  worship  was,  on  the  contniry, 
in  every  respect  characterised  by  the  utmost  plainness  and   simplicity.     To 
Pliny,  therefore,  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  opposed  itself  to  what  had  received 
the  sanction  of  long  established  and  general  usage,  had  the  appearance  of  being 
(prarfl)  founded  in  perversion  and  error.     He  likewise  applies  to  it  the  epithet 
tmynodica,  meaning  thereby,  as  it  should  seem,  that  it  was  a  religion  of  ex- 
travagance,— a  religion  not  limited  either  by  the  bounds  which  the  wisdom  of 
antiquity  had  prescribed,  or  by  those  which  were  to  be  deduced  from  the  dic- 
tates of  philosophy.     Immodicus  was,  we  are  certain,  a  term  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  characterise  any  thing  by  which  a  person  was  led  into  extravagance, 
or  carried  away  beyond  the  bounds  or  rule  assigned  by  reason,  or  the  laws  of 
the  state.     Now  Pliny  could  have  known  no  other  bounds  or  rule  for  religion 
than  the  two  above  mentioned,  namely,  the  rule  prescribed  by  reason  or  phi- 
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losophy,  and  that  laid  down  by  tiie  Roman  laws :  and  it  appears  to  me,  tiiere- 
forc,  that  by  dcnomiimtiiig  the  Christian  discipline  immodica,  it  was  unque^ 
tionably  the  intention  of  this  illustrious  writer  to  intimate  that  it  imposed 
greater  and  more  difficult  duties  on  mankind  than  were  prescribed  cither  by 
philosophy  or  by  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Roman  people.  With  regard  to 
the  love  of  mankind,  for  instance,  the  principles  recognized  by  the  Roman 
people  at  large,  and  even  by  the  most  excellent  of  their  philosophers,  were 
that  we  ought  to  love  and  cherish  our  friends,  and  that  no  wrong  or  injury 
should  be  done  to  any  one  except  our  enemies :  the  latter,  however,  migfa^ 
according  to  them,  be  without  impropriety  hated,  and  in  every  possible  way 
vexed  and  persecuted.  But  the  divine  author  of  Christianity  enjoins  that  our 
love  of  each  other  should  be  limited  by  no  such  bounds,  but  extend  itself  even 
to  our  enemies  and  greatest  foes.  By  a  Roman,  then,  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity might,  in  this  re.^pcct,  very  naturally  be  considered  as  (jmmodica)  ox 
ceeding  the  bounds  of  propriety.  I  have  been  induced  thus  to  bestow  some 
little  pains  in  the  illustration  of  these  words,  from  my  observing  that  the 
various  leiirned  commentators  on  Pliny  have  passed  them  over  with  but  t 
slight  notice.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that  at  the  moment  when  this 
illustrious  writer  intended  nothing  less  tlian  to  pay  any  sort  of  compliment  to 
Christianity,  he  in  fact  pronounced  its  eulogium  ;  and  that,  by  the  very  teniu 
which  he  applied  to  it  in  the  way  of  reproof,  he  in  reality  establishes  its  claim 
to  the  character  of  superior  wisdom  and  excellence. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  towards,  and  briefly  examine  those  purtico^ 
lars,  respecting  the  forms  of  divine  worship  observed  by  the  first  Christians, 
which  Pliny  states  himself  to  have  obtjiined  from  the  many  witnesses  whkh  he 
had  examined,  of  whom  some  had  renounced  Christianity,  others  not.  Great 
as  is  the  number  of  commentator?,  who  have  gone  before  us  in  this  patli,  we 
may  yet,  I  rather  think,  be  able  to  pick  up  something  in  the  way  of  gleaning. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  lay  before  the  reader  the  words  of  Pliny  himself,  from 
the  Ges^nerian  edition  of  his  works,  tiie  most  correct  of  any  that  have  as  yet 
been  given  to  the  public.  Adfirmahant  auteni,  hanc  fuisse  summam  rel  culpa 
su(C  xtl  erroriSt  quod  esacnt  sol U i  atato  die  ante  lucemcoiivcnire :  carmenquc  Chrisio^ 
quasi  deo,dicere  sccum  imiccm  :  seque  sacramento  turn  in mcelus aliquod ohstringere 
sed  ncfurta,  ne  latrocinia,  nr  aduUeria  commiltcrent^  ns  fidem  fallerent^  ne  deposi* 
turn  apjtc.Uati  ahnegarent :  quibis  j^ractisy  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse,  rursusque 
[p.  147.]  coeundiad  capir.ndum  cibnm^  promiscuuin  tamen  el  innocuum.  "  They 
athrmed  the  whole  of  their  guilt,  or  their  error,  was,  that  tiiey  met  on  a  certain 
stated  day  before  it  was  li^rht,aiul  adilressed  themselves  in  a  form  of  prayer  to 
Christ,  as  to  some  god,  binilinfj  theinsilves  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  any  wioke»l  design,  but  never  lo  etnnniil  any  fraud,  theft,  or  adultery, 
never  to  falsify  tht-ir  word,  nor  deny  a  truM  when  they  should  be  called  upon 
to  deliver  it  up:  after  wliioli,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  re- 
assemble to  eat  in  common  a  harmless  meal.''  (Melmoth.)  Now  it  must  im- 
me<liately,  I  think,  be  remarked  by  every  one  who  shall  penise  this  passage 
with  attention,  that  the  sketch  which  il  exhibits  of  the  forms  obser\*ed  by  the 
Christians  in  their  solemn  assemblies  is  throughout  but  an  imperfect  one,  and 
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ttnt  m  many  respects  it  is  wholly  deficient.    Not  a  word,  foi  instance,  is  wiid  of 
the  exhortaiioii  or  sermon  usually  delivered  by  one  of  the  presbyters  or  the 
bishop,  or  of  the  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures;  nor  is  there  any  notice 
taken  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  or  of  the  oblations  which  it  was 
eostoioary  for  the  communicants  to  oflTer.    In  m:ikin<j  his  report  to  Trajan, 
F-iny  probably  saw  no  necessity  for  fiettingdown  all  that  he  had  leanit  from 
the  witnesses,  but  deemed  it  sufficient  to  lay  before  the  emperor  merely  ^uch 
particulars  as  would  give  him  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Christian  disci- 
plioe,  and  sati-tfy  him  that  those  who  had  embraced  it  were  far  from  being  of  a 
dianeter  either  fo  detestable  or  dangerous  as  that  whicli  was  attributed  to 
tltem  by  vulgar  report    For  Pliny's  epistle,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  unques- 
tionably to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  apology  for  the  Christians ;  the  object 
of  it  evidently  being  to  refute  those  calumnies  under  which  they  laboured,  and  to 
incline  the  emperor  to  treat  with  lenity  and  compassion  a  set  oX  men,  who,  nl- 
IboQgh  they  had  espoused  a  different  religion  from  that  of  the  Romans,  yet  ap- 
peared to  him  to  cherish  no  principles  either  of  a  vicious  or  dangerous  tendency. 
In  addition  to  thin,  it  must  necessarily  be  observed,  (and  it  will  presently  be 
rendered  more  strikingly  manifest,)  that  the  information  thus  communicated  by 
Plioy  to  the  emperor  is  conveyed  rather  in  terms  and  phrases  of  his  own,  than 
in  those  which  it  is  at  all  likely  that  the  Christians  whom  he  had  examined 
made  use  of;  and  that,  in  a  certain  degree,  his  description  of  the  Christian 
Mcred  rites  obviously,  and  as  it  were  by  way  of  illustration,  accommodates  it- 
self to  the  Roman  way  of  thinking  on  the  subject.    This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
the  result  of  design  ;  his  object  in  it  being,  as  I  conceive,  to  render  the  matter 
more  intelligible  and  easy  of  apprehension  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
to  Trajan,  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  maxims  and  institutions  of  the 
Christians,  and  wholly  unaquaintcd  with  their  affairs.     Had  Pliny,  in  his  account 
of  the  Christian  principles  and  customs,  made  use  of  Christian   terms  and 
phrases,  the  emperor  would  in  all  probability  have  found  no  small  difticulty  in 
ascertaining  the  meaning  of  many  of  them,  and  might  possibly  have  understood 
si'me  parts  of  the  letter  in  a  sense  very  different  from  that  which  it  was  the 
obJHt  and  intention  of  the  writer  to  convey.    But  to  come  to  particulars. — 
The  account  commences  by  stating  in  general  terms,  that  the  solemn  assemblies 
of  the  Christians  were  held  on  a  certain  fixed  day.    This  fixed  day,  as  may  bo 
proved  from  the  epistle  itself  (and  in  another  place  I  have  so  proved  it,)  was  the 
ame  with  that  which  we  at  present  consider  as  sacred,  namely,  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  the  dav  on  which  our  blessed  Saviour  arose  from  the  dead.    B.  Just. 
Hen.  Boehmer  would  indeed  have  us  to  understand  this  day  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  that  ho  has  urged  in  his 
dissertation  de  Stato   Chistianorum  Die,  (which  stands  first  in  that  series  of 
tracts,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  illustrate  the  sacred  rites,  &c.  of  the  Christians 
from  Pliny.)  I  rather  think  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  making  any  converts 
to  his  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  read  what  Pliny  says  with  attention,  and 
taken  the  pains  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  ancient  manners.     On  this 
stated  day,  the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  it  appears  were  accustomed  to  hold  two 
tenet  meetings ;  the  one  before  sun-rise,  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  further- 
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ance  of  piety ;  the  other  in  the  course  of  the  day,  most  probably  about  the  timt 
of  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  partaking  together  of  a  common  meal  or  repaflU 
With  the  Christians  of  other  countries  it  was  not  the  custom  thus  to  divide 
their  sacred  offices ;  but  they  went  through  the  whole  of  whatever  migijt  be  en- 
joined with  regard  to  public  worship  at  one  and  the  same  meeting.    It  is  by  no 
menus  difficult,  however,  to  assjgn  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  this  deviation 
of  the  Bithynian  Christians  from  the  general  practice.    Exposed,  as  they  were 
on  all  sides,  to  the  treachery  of  malignant  foes,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  met  and  gone  through  their  forms  of  public  worship  during  the 
day.    There  assembly  for  this  purpose,  therefore,  was  held  before  sun-rise.  To 
have  joined  in  a  meal,  however,  at  this  early  hour  would  not  have  been  season- 
able or  convenient ;  and  the  feast  of  love  was,  threfore,  deferred  until  that  time 
[p.  148.]  of  the  day,  which  in  those  regions  was  customarily  allotted  to  bodily 
refection.   The  public  worship,  for  the  performance  of  which  the  first  of  theae 
meetings  was  held,  commenced  with  the  offering  up  of  prayers,  in  which  they 
gave  praise  to  Christ,  and  extolled  the  blessings  to  mankind  of  which  he  was 
the  author.    These  prayers  Pliny  states  them  to  have  recited  secum  invieem. 
Now  by  the  former  of  these  words,  I  conceive  him  to  have  meant,  that  the 
prayers  thus  ofiered  up  were  general  ones,  in  which  every  person  present  joined, 
With  regard  to  the  term  tnvtcem,  learned  men  have  imagined  tliat  we  ought  to 
understand  it  as  indicating  the  manner  in  which  these  prayers  were  recited ;  and 
that  it  has,  in  this  place,  a  similar  import  with  aUemalim ;  implying,  as  Umj 
would  have  it,  that  in  the  assemblies  of  wh^h  we  are  speaking,  the  Christian! 
divided  themnelves  into  two  choirs,  and  that  the  praises  of  Christ  were  alteiw 
natcly  celebrated  by  each.    For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  by  any  means  wish 
to  be  understood  as  pronouncing  this  opinion  to  be  erroneous;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  it  appears  to  mo  not  at  all  improbable  that 
Pliny  might  have  recourse  to  the  term  tnricem,  by  way  of  briefly  expressing 
what  the  Christians  had  told  him,  of  its  being  usual  for  one  of  their  presbyters, 
or  their  bishop,  first  to  recite  the  form  of  prayer,  and  then  for  the  people  to  re- 
peat it  after  him,  and  add  the  word  "  amen"  at  the  conclusion.    Were  the  term 
to  be  considered  as  liaving  this  reference,  we  should  unquestionably  find  loss 
didieulty  in  making  it  accord  with  what  we  know  of  the  forms  and  usages  of 
the  early  ages.    As  to  the  force  or  precise  meaning  of  the  words  quasi  deoj  I 
must  confess  that  I  really  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  competent  to  speak  with  de- 
cision.   For  it  appears  to  me  to  he  altogether  uncertain  whether  Pliny,  in  this 
place,  makes  use  of  words  of  his  own,  or  adopts  those  of  the  Christians  whom 
he  had  examuied.    If  the  expresMon  is  to  be  considered  as  Pliny's  own,  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  adduced  ns  a  proof  that  those  Christians  entertained  a  similar 
opinion  with  ourselves  as  to  the  divinity  of  Christ;  for  deus,  as  is  well  obsen'ed 
by  that  excellent  scholar  and  sagacious  commentator,  Jo.  Matth.  Gesner,  in  his 
remurkH  on  this  passage,  was  a  term  in  the  use  of  which  the  Romans  allowed 
themselves  considerable  latitude  ;  and  so  far  from  considering  it  as  exclusively 
appropriate  to  the  divine  nature,  were  in  the  habit  of  not  unfrequently  applying 
it  to  spiritual  beini^s  of  a  very  inferior  order.    On  the  other  hand,  could  it  be 
ascertained  that  quasi  deo  were  the  words  of  the  Christians  whom  Pliny  ex- 
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nt  miut  at  once  be  an  end  to  all  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  those  Chris- 

tins  haYing  worahippt^  our  blessed  Saviour  as  the  Supreme  Deity. — With 

ngtid  to  the  word  earmen,  it  admits  of  some  question  whether  wc  ought  to 

vndecstand  by  it  that  these  pniyers  of  the  Christians  were  composed  according 

to  the  rales  of  metre,  and  consequently  sung;  or  whether  the  term  is  to  be  con- 

■iered  as  implying  in  this  place,  what  we  f^quentiy  find  it  Applied  to  else- 

wbere,  merely  a  set  form  of  words  in  prose.    Some  of  the  highest  authorities, 

faehiding  the  celebrated  Gesner,  lean  in  favour  of  the  latter  construction  ;  and 

iaflaeiiDed  ehietly  by  the  weight  of  such  judgment,  I  was  led  to  give  preference 

to  duB  opinion  in  my  Histar,  Ckrislian.  Institutiones  majores,  sffic.  i.    The 

Dmiier  construction  of  the  word  1ms,  how^ever,  found  an  able  advocate  in  a 

kimed  writer,  whose  masterly  di»<'ussion  of  the  subject,  under  the  assumed 

title  of  HymnofAUus,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiith  volume  of  tlie  Miscellanea  Lip- 

Jims.  WW,  of  the  learned  Monckenius.    Afler  having  compared  together  the 

diSSnent  arguments  brought  forward  on  cither  side,  I  must  confess  it  now  appears 

tome  sesrcely  possible  to  say  w^hich  way  the  scale  preponderates.  Those  eminent 

cholars,  to  whose  opinion  1  formerly  subscribed,  bring  forward,  in  support  of 

their  construction  of  the  word,  the  authority  of  a  great  number  of  ancient  Latin 

writers,  and  beyond  all,  that  of  Pliny  himself,  in  whose  writings  they  obser^'e, 

the  wofd  carmen  U  several  times  put  for  prayers  in  prose.    The  verb  direre, 

too,  they  bid  us  remark,  which  Pliny  in  this  place  joins  with  carmeuj  will  not 

admit  of  the  supposition  that  compositions  in  verse  were  here  alluded  to;  for 

tiut  had  real  verses  been  meant^,  they  would  have  been  stated  (cani)  to  be  sung, 

not  {diet)  said.    But  of  these  arguments,  neither  the  one  or  the  other  can  be 

deemed  conclusive.    For  as  to  the  first,  it  can  by  no  means  be  allowed  [p.  149.] 

to  fuilow,  that  because  the  word  carmen  is  frequently  put  by  Pliny  and  others 

for  a  composition  in  prose,  it  may  not  have  a  ditferent  signification  in  the 

p&wage  in  question;  and  particularly  if  it  be  considered  that  in  the  one  case  it 

is  used  in  an  extraordinary  sense,  but  in  the  other  merely  in  an  ordinary  one. 

And  with  regard  to  the  argument  deduced  from  the  word  dicere.  a  variety  of 

passages  might  be  quoted,  which  would  show  that  this  verb  was  occasionally 

pQt  for  cantarey  and  associated  with  carmen  in  its  strict  sense.    In  the  Carmen 

i^cuUtre  of  Horace,  for  instance,  vcr.  6,  7,  8,  we  find, 

«  Quo  Sybillini  monuere  versus 
Virgines  lectast  puerosque  castas, 
Diis,  quibus  septem  placuerc  colics, 
Dicere  carmen." 

Indisputably  alluding  to  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  or  composition  in  verse. 
Virgil  too,  when  speaking  of  the  hymn  which  the  husbandmen  were  accus- 
tomed to  sing  to  Ceres,  before  putting  the  sickle  to  the  corn,  Georg,  lib.  i.  ver. 
M,  et  seq.  says, 

**  Neque  ante 

Falcem  maturis  quisquam  supponat  aristis, 
Quam.  Cereri,  iorta  redimitus  tempora  quercu, 
Det  motus  incompositos,  et  carmina  dicat." 
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And  agnin,  when  describing  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Elysian  fields  ■■ 
occupied  in  song  and  dance,  Mneid,  lib.  vL  ver.  644. 

"  Par 8  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt" 

The  very  learned  writer,  to  whom  I  have  above  alluded  as  taking  with  others 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  rests  his  argument  principally  upon  the  word 
carmeii^ — reminding  us  that  it  strictly  and  properly  signifies  a  ^>x\g,  and  con- 
tending that  the  strict  and  proper  signification  of  a  word  is  not  to  be  departed 
from,  unlcs«  through  evident  necessity.  Now  all  this  is  certainly  \ery  well 
observed.  But  the  advocates  for  the  former  opinion  may  reply,  that  this 
le:trned  writer  liiniself  is  one  of  the  first  to  break  tlirough  the  rule  which  he 
thus  pre^cTibes  to  others,  of  .idhering  to  the  strict  and  proper  signification  ot 
words,  by  insisting  that  we  ought  to  understand  Pliny  as  using  dicert  in  the 
sense  of  cantare :  for  that  this  is  literally  rejecting  the  plain  and  commonly 
Accepted  nierming  of  the  former  verb,  and  annexing  to  it  a  remote  and  unusual 
signitlcation,  without  any  apparent  uecensity  for  so  doing.  In  support  of  this 
construction,  indeed,  he  adduces  the  authority  of  Eusebius  and  Tertullian:  the 
latter  (in  Apologetic,  cap.  ii.)  making  use  of  the  term  canere,  as  expressive  of 
Pliny's  meaning ;  and  the  former  (in  his  Ecclesiastical  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  33.) 
rendering  the  words  carmen  dicere  into  Greek  by  the  verb  Cfxvilf,  Now  this 
is  certainly  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  remark;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ii 
cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  so  conclusive  as  to  place  the  matter  be* 
yund  doubt :  for  were  the  question  to  be  agitated,  it  is  very  possible  that  mueh 
difference  of  opinion  might  be  found  to  prevail  with  regard  to  the  merits  of 
Tertullian  and  Eusebius  as  translators  of  Pliny.  As  to  any  thing  else  con- 
nected with  this  point,  I  purposely  pass  it  over. 

These  prayers,  then,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  having  been  offered  up, 
the  Christians,  according  to  Pliny,  sacramento  se  ohstringehanty  cJ'C.  "  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  commit  theft,  robbery,  or  any  other  crime  for- 
bidden by  law.  But  in  this  instance,  it  is  plahily  to  be  perceived  that  we  have 
not  the  words  of  the  Christians  themselves  given  to  us.  The  tenus  here  used 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  entirely  to  Pliny,  who  endeavoured,  by 
clothing  the  information  he  had  taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  the  Christians 
in  a  Roman  dress,  to  render  it  easier  of  comprehension  to  the  emperor,  and 
thus  the  more  readily  to  satisfy  him  of  the  innocent  and  harmless  character  of 
the  religion  which  these  people  professed.  With  regard  to  what  he  here  first 
says,  of  its  having  been  the  pnictice  of  the  Christians  in  their  assemblies, 
sacrajneiUo  se  of)strijigcrr,  "to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,"  that  is,  to  swcar^ 
[p.  150.]  that  ihvy  would  lead  a  chaste  life,  &c.  it  is  altogether  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  fact .  and  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  that  learned  men, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  utter  dislike  which  the  early 
Christians  had  to  oaths  of  any  sort,  should  for  a  moment  have  brought  them- 
ludves  to  believe  that  such  was  the  Ciise.  For  is  it  at  all  credible  that  men  so 
exceedin«;ly  reserved  antl  st^rupulous  in  swearing,  be  the  occasion  what  it 
might,  should  havi  r«.»gularly  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  whenever  they 
assembled  together  for  the  purposes  of  divine  worship  ^    This  difficulty  has 
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lot  indeed. escaped  the  observation  of  some  men  of  erudition,  and  they  have 
tndeavoared  to  obviate  it  by  suggesting  that  when  the   Chiisti-uis,  in  the 
eoone  of  their  examination,  made  mention  of  their  sacraments,  Pliny  might 
not  be  aware  of  their  meaning,  but  conceive  that  the  term  was  used  by  them 
in  its  literal  Roman  sense ;  whereas  what  they  alluded  to  were  certain  rises  of 
their  own,  to  which  they  had  given  the  denominaiion  of  sacraments,  namely, 
bptisQi  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord.     The  conjecture  is  certainly  ingenious, 
bot  Wyond  this  we  can  allow  it  to  possess  no  merit  whatever.     For  not  to 
neDtion  other  thii\g4  by  which  it  migiit  be  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of 
foondauon,  its  fallacy  is  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by  Pliny  himself,  who 
(xjtressly  stite^  that  sacrament  of  which  he  speaks,  to  have  been  compre- 
hended m  the  first  port  of  the  Christian  worship ;  wliereas  the  celebration  of 
wfait  were  termed  sacraments  by  the  Christians,  did  not  belong  to  that  portion 
of  their  divine  service.     The  Lord's  supper,  in  particular,  is  known  to  have 
alK'ays  formed  a  branch  of  that  latter  or  concluding  ]>art  of  their  public  wor- 
ihip,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert.     To  me  it  appears  most  likely,  tliat 
Cfae  Chris'ians  simply  represented  themselves  as  making  a  solemn  promise  to 
tile  Almighty,  whenever  they  assembled  together,  that  they  would  strive  to 
lead  t  life  of  purity  and  innocence ;  and  that  Pliny,  perceiving  little  or  no 
difference  between  a  promise  of  this  sort  and  an  oath,  by  way  of  making  a 
ilroFi^  impression  on  Trajan*s  mind,  preferred  expressing  himself  afier  the 
Romaa  manner,  and  stated  them  sacramento  se  obstringere.    It  yields  a  further 
ari^nent  against  our  believing  that  the  Christians  were  accustomed  in  their 
uscmblies  to  take  an  oath  to  the  above  efiect,  that  not  the  least  vestige  whixU 
ever  of  any  such  periodical  repetition  of  the  articles  of  their  profeasion  is  to 
be  fflet  with  in  any  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  nor  was  It  at  all  necessary. 
The  practice  was,  for  those  who  embraced  Christianity,  once,  namely,  at  the 
time  of  their  initiation,  to  pledge  themselves  solemnly  to  God  that  they  would 
iead  a  life  conformable  to  the  religion  they  had  espoused.     After  ha\  ing  done 
this,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  continually  called  upon  for  a  repetition 
of  their  engagement,  but  were  merely  admonished  publicly  by  the  presbyters 
to  beware  of  departing  from,  or  forfeiting  the  solemn  promise  thus  made. 
Finally,  what  Pliny  thus  reports  to  the  emperor  concerning  the  Cliristians,  viz, 
that  they  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  the  commission  of  any 
acts  that  were  forbidden  as  criminal  by  the  Roman  laws,  such  as  theft,  rob- 
bery, adult2ry,  violation  of  compacts,  refusal  to  restore  any  thing  given  merely 
b  pledge,  and  the  like,  can  never  be  considered  as  having  constituted  any  very 
itriking  feature  in  that  most  pure  and  holy  system  of  moral  discipline,  which 
the  professors  of  Christianity  made  it  their  object  to  cherish  and  inculcate. 
Restrictions  of  this  sort  might  doubtless  occupy  a  subordinate  place  in  the 
Christian  code  ;  but  its  injunctions  mainly  respected  duties  of  a  higher  and 
more  important  nature : — that  we  were,  for  instance,  to  cherish  the  most  un- 
bounded reverence  for  God  and  his  will ;  that  our  love  should  be  extended 
oniTcrsally  to  all  mankind ;  that  we  sliould  ever  be  ready  to  do  good,  even  to 
oar  enemies;  and  should  earnestly  strive  to  subdue,  and  as  it  were  extinguish, 
within  ourselves,  every  sort  of  unlawful  appetite.    There  can  be  little  or  no 
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doubt  that  the  Christians  whom  Pliny  examined  pointed  out  these  things  to 
him,  but  that  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  notice  them ;  conceiving  that  every 
purpose  he  had  in  view  would  be  sufficiently  answered,  by  his  representing  to 
Trajan  that  no  incongruity  subsisted  between  the  Christian  discipline  and  the 
Roman  laws,  but  that  whatever  was  interdicted  as  criminal  by  the  one  was  as 
strictly  prohibited  by  the  other.  To  me  it  appears  most  likely,  that  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Christians  on  this  occasion  was  to  the  following  purport : — 
That  after  offering  up  their  prayers  to  Christ,  it  was  customary  for  one  or 
[p.  151.]  other  of  their  ministers  to  read  a  portion  of  those  Scriptures  which 
they  held  sacred.  That  a  solenm  oration  or  sermon  was  then  delivered  by  a 
presbyter,  or  the  bishop,  in  which  those  present  were  exhorted  to  make  what 
they  had  heard,  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  conduct ;  abstaining,  as  far  as  in 
them  lay,  from  the  commission  of  evil  of  any  kind ;  and  that  it  was  usual  for 
all  of  them  to  promise,  silently  within  themselves,  that  they  would  do  so.  If 
any  refused  to  conform  themselves  to  the  word,  agreeably  to  this  admonition, 
and  preferred  continuing  in  the  practice  of  iniquity,  they  were  excluded  from 
all  communication  with  the  assembly.  And  this  b  tlie  sense  which  Tertullian, 
who  perceived  how  widely  Pliny's  account,  if  taken  literally,  would  differ  in 
this  respect  from  the  practice  of  the  first  Christians,  annexes  to  the  passage  in 
question.  Allegat,  says  he,  alluding  to  this  letter  of  Pliny's,  nihil  aliud  se  de 
sacns  eorum  comperisse,  quam  ccetus  ante  lucanos  ad  canendum  Christo  tit  deo, 
el  ad  confxderandam  disciplinam,  homicidium,  aduUerium^fraudemy  perfidiam,  et 
caiera  scelera  prohibentes,  (Apoh^etic.  cap.  ii.)  The  reader  w^ill  perceive  that 
this  exactly  corresponds  with  what  I  have  above  remarked.  Nothing  is  here 
bLia  of  the  taking  of  any  oath ;  nothing  of  any  reiteration  of  the  baptismal 
vo»v  •  on  the  contrary,  the  crimes  which  Pliny  states  the  Christians  to  have  ab- 
jured, are  here  represented  as  being  merely  prohibited,  meaning  doubtless  for- 
bidden by  the  mouth  of  the  preacher. 

At  their  second  meeting,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Christians  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  love,  and  the  Lord's  supper;  of  which  two  rites  Pliny  speaks  in  the 
following  terms :  Rursusqne  coeundi  ad  capiendum  cibum,  promiscuum  tarnen  el 
innoxium.  Promiscuus  cibus,  it  appeara  to  me,  is  here  put  to  denote  food  of 
the  opposite  quality  to  that  which  is  exquisite  and  delicate.  By  this  expression, 
therefore,  it  should  seem,  that  Pliny  meant  to  do  away  that  suspicion  of  indulg- 
ing in  luxury  and  voluptuous  excess,  which  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  had 
excited  against  them;  and  to  satisfy  the  emperor  that  in  their  repasts  they  made 
use  of  nothing  costly  or  delicate,  but  merely  the  plain  and  ordinary  articles  of 
food.  The  epithet  innoxius  was  unquestionably  intended  by  liim  to  operate  in 
direct  refutation  of  a  calumny  respecting  the  Christians,  which  had  been  very 
generally  propagated  throughout  the  confines  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had 
served  to  kindle  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  a  wonderful  degree  of 
animosity  towards  them,  namely,  that  of  their  occasionally  joining  in  a  sort  of 
Thyestean  banquet, — a  charge  of  which  we  find  frequent  notice  taken  in  the 
different  apologies  of  the  early  Christians. 

(2)  There  are  several,  not  to  speak  merely  of  men  of  ordinary  learning,  but 
also  of  the  better  informed,  who  maintain  that  any  individual  amongst  the  Chris- 
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fiua  WIS,  in  this  first  age,  at  liberty  to  assume  the  office  of  a  teacher  in  their 
nlemn  assemblies,  and  might  there  openly  deliver  his  sentiments  on  divine  sub- 
jects, for  the  benefit  of  the  fraternity  at  large.   A  very  unwarrantable  use,  how- 
evw,  bos  been  made  of  this  opinion  by  some  of  the  present  day,  who  aim  at 
bringing  about  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  Christian  commonwealth,  and 
woald  £un  abrogate  all  rule ;  and  jumbling  every  thing  together,  do  away  all 
lort  of  distinction  between  teachers  and  learners.    For  my  own  part,  could  I 
perceive,  that  such  an  opinion  was  in  any  respect  well  founded,  I  would  at  once, 
Tithout  the  least  hesitation,  acknowledge  it    In  fact  I  could,  in  the  present 
iogtiDce,  have  no  temptation  whatever  to  disguise  the  truth;  since,  having  never 
filled  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  in  the  church,  my  interest  is  not  at  all  in- 
fohed  in  the  question :  and  besides  I  well  know,  that  should  such  or  such  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  customary  or  established  practice  of  the  first  ages,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  deviated  from  in  succeeding 
generations.     But  I  most  solemnly  declare,  that  amongst  the  various  arguments 
ind  proofs  which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  above  opinion,  even  by  those 
of  the  learned  who  have  espoused  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  tiling 
whatever  that  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  —  I  will  not 
taj  by  a  man  of  acuteness  and  penetration,  but  by  any  one  of  common  sense 
and  understanding.    So  far  as  this,  indeed,  undoubtedly  appears  clear,  that  any 
one,  whether  he  were  a  presbyter,  or  a  bishop,  or  merely  a  person  of  the  ordi- 
nary cUss,  might  use  his  endeavours  to  propagate  the  Christian  Religion,  [p.  162.] 
and  exert  himself  te  the  best  of  his  abilities  in  making  known  the  blessings  of 
celestial  truth  to  those  who  lay  chained  in  darkness  and  superstition.  But  does 
thi^  let  me  ask,  at  all  support  the  idea  that  the  office  of  teaching  in  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  Christians  might  be  assumed  by  any  of  the  brethren  ad  libi- 
tum!   It  is  also  unquestionable  that  the  primitive  Christians,  in  conformity  to 
the  direction  of  the  apostles,  were  accustomed  to  admonish,  exhort,  and  reprove 
each  other.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  done  privately,  and  not 
openly  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation,  when  assembled  for  the  purposes 
of  public  worship.    Finally,  no  one  denies  that  the  prophets,  or  those  who  as- 
serted themselves  to  be  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  had  liberty  to 
speak  in  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  church.  But  it  appears  to  me  truly  aston- 
ishing that  any  one  should  bring  forward  this  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  office  of  teaching  in  public  might  of  right  be  assumed  by  any 
of  the  brethren  indiscriminately.     If  I  am  capable  of  forming  any  judgement 
at  all  on  the  subject,  I  am  sure  that  what  we  know  of  these  prophets,  so  far 
from  yielding  any  argument  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion,  makes  directly  the 
contrary  way.    It  appears  to  me  in  fact  altogether  incontrovertible,  that  the 
prophets  only  had  liberty  to  preach,  and  consequently  that  the  liberty  of  preach- 
ing could  not  have  belonged  of  common  right  to  all  the  brethren;  and  that  so 
far  from  its  having  been  the  practice  for  every  one  to  address  the  brethren  in 
their  public  assemblies,  who  might  feel  inclined  so  to  do,  this  privilege  was  con- 
fined merely  to  those  who  had  given  satisfactory  proof  of  their  being  divinely 
commissioned  to  instruct  the  church. 

(3)  The  reader  will  find  these  particulars  more  fully  discussed  and  illustrated 
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in  Bingham's  Origines  EcclesiasticcCf  Cave's  Primilive  Christianity,  Goth  Ar- 
nold's work  de  Vita  et  Maribus  jtrimorum  Christianorum,  and  the  writings  of 
various  oihcr  authors.  It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  apprise  him  that 
considerable  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in  reading  books  of  this  sort;  since, 
to  pass  over  other  things,  thcj  authors  of  them  have  not  been  on  all  occasions 
sufficiently  particular  in  the  choice  of  their  authorities,  neither  have  they  made 
a  proper  distinction  with  regard  to  times,  or  between  such  things  as  are  certain 
and  indisputable  and  such  as  are  merely  probable. 

XLYIII.   All  the  primitive  charches  independent*  Altbougll  all 

the  churches  were,  in  this  first  age  of  Christianity,  united  together 
in  one  common  bond  of  faith  and  love,  and  were  in  every  respect 
ready  to  promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  each  other  by  a 
reciprocal  interchange  of  good  offices ;  yet  with  regard  to  go- 
vernment and  internal  economy,  every  individual  church  con- 
sidered itself  as  an  independent  community,  none  of  them  ever 
looking  in  these  respects  beyH^nd  the  circle  of  its  own  members 
for  assistance,  or  recognizing  any  sort  of  external  influence  or 
authority.  Neither  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  any  ancient 
document  whatever,  do  we  find  any  thing  recorded,  from  whence 
it  might  be  inferred  that  any  of  the  minor  churches  were  at  all 
dependent  on,  or  looked  up  for  direction  to,  those  of  greater  mag- 
nitude or  consequence :  on  the  contrary,  several  tilings  occur  there- 
in, which  put  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  every  one  of  them  enjoyed  the 
same  rights,  and  was  considered  as  being  on  a  footing  of  the  most 
perfect  equality  with  the  rest.(')  Indeed  it  cannot, — I  will  not 
say  be  proved,  but  even  be  made  to  appear  probable,  from  any 
testimony  divine  or  human,  that  in  this  age  it  was  the  practice 
for  several  churches  to  enter  into,  and  maintain  amongst  them- 
selves that  sort  of  association,  which  afterwards  came  to  subsist 
amongst  the  churches  of  almost  every  province : — ^I  allude  to 
[p.  153.]  their  assembling  by  their  bishops,  at  stated  periods,  for 
the  purpose  of  enacting  general  laws,  and  determining  any  ques- 
tions or  controversies  that  might  arise  respecting  divine  mat- 
ters.(')  It  is  not  until  the  second  century  that  any  traces  of  that 
sort  of  association,  from  whence  councils  took  their  origin,  are  to 
be  peiceived:  when  we  find  them  occurring  here  and  there, 
some  of  them  tolerably  clear  and  distinct,  others  again  but 
slight  and  faint :  which  seems  plainly  to  prove  that  the  practice 
arose  subsequently  to  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  that  all  that 
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18  urged  concerning  the  councils  of  the  first  century,  and  the  divine 
authority  of  councils,  is  sustained  merely  by  the  most  uncertain 
kind  of  support,  namely,  the  practice  and  opinion  of  more  recent 
times.O 

(1)  It  appears  indeed  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  dignity  and 
tathority  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  forawhile  very  great.    In  cap.  xv. 
w  find  the  Christians  of  Antioch  referring"  their  disputes  concerning  the  neces- 
nty  uf  observing  the  law  of  Moses,  to  the  judgment  of  this  church ;  and  it  seems 
extremely  probable  that  other  churches  might  act  in  a  similar  way.    St  Paul 
too,  although  acting  under  an  immediately  divine  commission,  yet  made  it  a 
poiat  to  commend  himself  and  his  doctrine  to  the  favour  and  approval  of  the 
apostles  and  the  church  of  Jerusalem.    Gal.  i.  18.  ii.  7,  8,  9.    But  the  authority 
tbos  recognised  iu  this  particular  church,  did  not  arise  so  much  out  of  any  thing 
like  a  soperiority  over  the  other  churches,  (for  it  never  laid  claim  to  any  such 
pre-^minency,)  as  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  under  the  immediate  care 
and  government  of  our  Lord^s  apostles,  who  were  expressly  constituted  by 
Christ  himself  supreme  directors  and  judges  of  all  matters  connected  with  re- 
ligion.   Properly  speaking,  it  was  not  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  the 
apostles  who  presided  over  it,  that  the  other  churches  had  recourse  for  direction. 
To  confess  the  truth,  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  dubious  matters, 
ereii  in  the  absence  of  the  apostles,  application  might  oftener  be  made  to  tliis 
chnreh  tha!i  to  any  other  for  advice.  For  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  there  must 
have  been  a  far  greater  number  of  inspired  persons  than  was  to  be  met  with  in 
an?  of  the  other  churches;  since  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  the  time  of  its  miraculous 
effusion,  recorded  in  Acts,  ii.  did  not  descend  merely  on  the  apostles,  but  was 
pourt?d  out  generally  on  all  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  that  city.    The  churches 
ofA'ia,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  recognized  a  similar  authority  in  that  of 
Ephesn-*,  during  the  time  that  St.  John  presided  over  it.     Indeed  it  appears  to 
me  not  at  all  unlikely,  that  the  honour  of  being  occasionally  looked  up  to  by 
nei^bouring  churches  for  an  exampk',  both  as  to  faith  and  practice,  might  be 
a  distinction  enjoyed  by  all  such  of  the  churches,  as  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  under  the  immediate  tuition  and  care  of  any  ot  the  apostles.   Should  any 
one  require  it,  I  will  concede  even  more  than  this;  for  I  am  sure  it  is  my  wish 
most  readily  to  grant  whatever  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  me.   I  will  admit 
then,  that  it  was  for  some  time  customary  for  all  the  apostolical  churches,  that 
is,  tliosc  which  had  been  founded  and  instructed  by  the  apostles  themselves,  to 
be  consulted  respecting  any  new  opinions  that  might  be  suggested,  or  any  con- 
trovenues  that  might  arise  respecting  religion.     Of  this  custom  abundant  testi- 
mony is  to  be  collected  from  the  writers  of  the  sccoTid  century.     The  spiritual 
instructors  of  that  age  appear  to  have  thought,  and  in  my  opinion  not  without 
reason,  as  things  were  then  situated,  that  with  regard  to  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  should  be  better  informed  than  those  [p.  164.] 
who  had  been  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the  apostles  themselves.     In  the 
ease  too,  of  any  one^s  taking  upon  him  to  disseminate  new  opinions,  and  endf'ju 
vouring  to  shelter  himself  under  apostolic  authority,  no  more  effectual  way  of 
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repressing  his  presumption  could  present  itself  than  that  of  referring  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  churches  which  the  apostles  themselves  had  founded.  See,  for 
instance,  TertuUian  de  Prcc script,  advers,  Hccreiicos,  It  is  a  most  egregious  mis> 
take,  however,  for  any  one  to  imagine  that  we  have  in  this  any  thing  like  a 
proof  of  an  inequality  having  subsisted  amongst  the  early  churches,  or  of  a  ju- 
dkiial  power  having  been  possessed  by  such  of  them  as  were  apostolical.  For 
to  pass  over  other  things  which  might  be  urged,  it  was  not  to  the  churches,  but 
to  the  apostles,  the  founders  of  those  churches,  whose  counsel  and  discipline 
were  supposed  still  to  prevail  in  those  assemblies,  that  this  judicial  power  was 
attributed ;  and  by  degrees,  as  the  decisions  and  authority  of  councils  came  to 
have  more  weight  and  influence,  this  ancient  practice  of  recurring  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  apostolical  churches  fell  into  disuse.  In  fact,  the  thing  was  a» 
much  a  matter  of  choice  then,  as  at  present  it  is  with  any  one  whether  or  not 
he  will  refer  any  doubts,  with  which  he  may  be  perplexed,  to  be  resolviMl  bv  a 
college  of  divines  in  an  university.  Certain  lam  that  no  proof  whatever  can  bo 
brought  to  show  that  this  sort  of  reference  to  the  apostolical  churches  was  at 
all  compulsory,  or  that  their  determinations  were  considered  of  such  authority 
as  for  it  to  be  deemed  impious  in  any  one  to  decline  complying  with  them.  A 
great  reverence  was  undoubtedly,  during  the  first  ages,  entertained  for  such  of 
the  churches  as  had  been  long  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  any  of  the 
npostles;  but  if  any  one  thing  be  certain,  I  am  persuaded  this  is, — that  these 
churches  never  possessed  the  power  of  governing  or  conlrouling  the  rest  accord- 
ing to  their  will. 

(2)  In  St.  Paul's  epistles  there  are  several  passages,  which  plainly  provo 
that  the  first  churches  were  held  together  by  no  bond,  save  only  that  of  faith 
and  mutual  love :  and  that  each  was  governed  and  regulated  by  its  own  lawa 
and  institutions.  Those  seven  epistles  addressed  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  witii 
which  the  Revelations  open,  exhibit  likewise  indisputable  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  found  in  these  epistles 
to  warrant  even  a  conjecture  that  these  seven  churches  were  united  together 
by  any  sort  of  consociation,  or  that  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  one  with 
the  other  in  the  way  of  council :  on  the  contrary,  the  circumstance  of  our  Sa- 
viour's not  directing  what  he  had  to  say  to  them  collectively,  but,  whether  it 
be  in  the  way  of  commendation,  of  reprehension,  or  of  admonition,  addressing 
himself  to  each  one  separately,  tends  unquestionably  to  prove  that  they  had 
nothing  in  common,  save  that  of  their  being  of  one  and  the  same  religious  pro- 
fession. Had  it  been  usual  for  the  bishops  of  these  churches  to  assemble  and 
consult  together  at  stated  periods,  or  when  any  thing  new  or  extraordinary 
might  occur,  as  was  the  practice  in  the  second  century,  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  circumstance  would  have  been  passed  over  by  our  Saviour  without  the 
smallest  notice ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  recommended  to  the 
pastors  thus  associated  the  cultivation  of  prudence  and  harmony,  and  would 
have  attributed  to  them  chiefly  whatever  presented  itself  either  as  exceptionable 
or  praise-worthy  in  the  state  of  these  churches.  Again,  another  argument  of  still 
greater  cogency  is  to  be  drawn  from  these  epistles ; — for  it  appears  by  them  that 
there  was  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  tenets  and  regulations  of  tlieae  sevei 
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direhefi.   The  Nicolaitons,  for  instance,  whoever  they  might  then  be,  were 
wholly  excluded  from  the  church  of  Ephesus,  Rev.  ii.  6. ;  whereas  in  [p.  155.] 
that  of  Pergamos  they  had  free  toleration,  Rev.  ii.  15.    The  members  of  the 
ehaith  of  Thyatira  suffered  thone  to  continue  of  their  number  who  ate  with  the 
worshippers  of  false  deities  in  their  temples,  and  were  addicted  to  fornication ; 
thii^  which  were  for  the  most  part  held  in  utter  abomination  by  the  rest. 
Now  if  the  heids  of  churches,  thus  situated  in  one  and  the  same  province,  h:id 
been  acenatomed  oecasionally  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  consultin<jf  together, 
tod  deliberating  on  the  best  meaiis  of  promoting  the  common  welfure  of  the 
assemblies  over  which  they  presided,  in  what  way  are  we  to  account  for  the  ex- 
igence of  this  diversity  of  sentiments  and  moral  discipline  amongst  them  ? 
Had  it  at  that  time  been  the  practice  to  hold  councils,  the  case  of  the  Nicolaitans 
would  without  doubt  have  been  discussed  therein;  and  either  their  tenet? 
would  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  general  voice,  or  the   sect  would  have 
been  excluded  from  the  churches  altogether. 

(3)  It  is  very  common  for  that  assembly  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  of 
which  we  read  in  Acts,  xv.  to  be  termed  the  Jirst  council ;  and  if  people  choose 
Mill  to  persist  in  giving  it  this  denomination,  I  shall  certainly  not  trouble  myself 
M  ftf  as  to  fall  out  with  them  about  it.  I  would  wish  them,  however,  to  un- 
derstand that  this  is  applying  the  word  council,  in  a  way  altogether  inconsistent 
with  its  true  import  The  congregation  that  is  stated  to  have  met  on  this  oe- 
cai^on  was  nothing  more  than  an  assembly  of  the  members  of  one  individual 
church,  confuting  of  the  apostles,  the  elders,  and  the  people.  Now  if  the  term 
council  could  properly  be  applied  to  such  an  assembly  as  this,  it  would  follow  as 
ineccssary  consequence  that  more  councils  were  held  in  the  first  century  than  in 
any  subsequent  one ;  whereas  even  the  warmest  advocates  for  their  early  origin 
are  ready  to  admit,  that  in  this  age  they  were  not  by  any  means  frequent.  In 
fact  it  was  a  common  practice  in  all  the  churches,  at  this  period,  for  the  mem- 
bers  to  hold  meetings  after  the  manner  of  that  above  alluded  to  as  having  been 
convened  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  together,  and  deliberating 
on  matters  relating  to  religion  and  divine  worship :  and  therefore,  if  such  a 
meeting  is  to  be  termed  a  council,  it  may  even  bo  said  that  there  were  more 
councils  held  in  the  first  century  than  in  all  the  subsequent  ones  down  to  our 
own  time  put  together.  A  council,  properly  speaking,  means  an  assembly  of 
several  associated  churches,  or  a  congregation  of  delegates  representing  a  num- 
ber of  churches  so  united,  in  which  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole  is  made 
the  subject-matter  of  consultation  ;  and  such  things  are  resolved  on  and  enacted 
as  may  appear  to  the  members  constituting  such  an  assembly,  or  to  the  major 
part  of  them,  eligible,  and  fraught  with  a  prorai:<e  of  condueiug  to  the  general 
good.  Now,  that  such  an  assembly  as  thin  was  even  once  held  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, is  what  I  am  sure  no  one,  let  him  take  what  pains  he  may,  will  ever  be 
able  to  find  in  the  history  of  that  age.  As  the  cause  of  Christianity,  however, 
advanced,  and  its  concerns  became  more  extensive,  so  that  the  churches  com- 
posing an  ecclesiastical  province,  assumed,  as  it  were,  the  form  of  a  republic 
made  up  of  various  minor  districts,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
tranquillity  and  a  mutual  good  understanding  amongst  tliem,  that  several  purti. 
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culars  should  bo  occasionally  discussed  in  a  general  meeting,  eompoaed  of 
legates  or  deputies  from  each, 

XLIX.     Bat  few   persons  of  emdition    amongst    the    primitivo 

Christians*  The  apostolic  fathers.  In  the  age  of  which  wc  are  now 
treating,  it  was  not  deemed  so  essentially  requisite  in  a  teach^ 
that  he  should  be  distinguished  for  profound  or  extensive  know- 
ledge, either  human  or  divine,  as  that  he  should  be  a  man  of 
virtue  and  p?obity,  and,  in  addition  to  a  due  measure  of  gravity, 
be  possessed  of  a  certain  degree  of  facility  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  the  ignorant.  Had  the  apostles  indeed  thought  .otherwise, 
and  directed  that  none  but  men  of  letters  and  erudition  should 
have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  presbyters,  it  would  not  have 
been  j)ossiblc  for  the  churches  to  have  complied  with  such  a  man- 
Q).  156.]  date ;  since,  at  that  time,  the  number  of  the  wise  and 
learned  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ  was  but  small,  and 
as  it  were  of  no  account.  The  Christian  writers  of  the  first  century 
consequently  were  not  many ;  and  from  the  labours  of  the  few 
whose  works  have  reached  us,  whether  we  consult  such  as  have 
been  handed  down  whole  and  entire,  or  such  as  carry  with  them 
the  marks  of  interpolation  and  corruption,  it  is  uniformly  evident 
that,  in  unfolding  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  world, 
the  assistance  of  genius,  of  art,  or  of  human  means  of  any  other 
kind,  was  but  little,  if  it  all,  courted.  For  if  the  mind  of  a  reader 
is  not  to  be  chaiined  or  wrought  upon  by  sanctity  of  sentiment, 
simplicity  of  diction,  or  the  effusions  of  a  genuine  unaffected  piety, 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  him  to  seek  for  either  gratification  or  im- 
provement in  the  perusal  of  the  writings  to  which  we  allude.  All 
these  authors,  although  by  no  means  on  a  level  in  point  of  dignity 
and  judgment,  are  yet  usually  classed  together  under  the  general 
title  of  "  the  Apostolic  Fathers ;"  alluding  as  it  should  seem,  to 
their  having  conversed  with  the  apostles  themselves,  or  with 
some  of  their  immediate  associates,  and  their  works  have,  in  con- 
sequence, been  most  commonly  edited  together.  On  this  account,  it 
may  be  the  better  way  perhaps  for  us  to  collect  here  into  one  view 
whatever  we  may  judge  necessary  to  be  known  respecting  them, 
than  to  postpone  any  part  of  it  to  a  subsequent  period ;  although 
Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Ilcrmas,  rather  belong  to  the  second  cen- 
tury, aj^hat  was  the  age  in  which  they  wrote  and  died.(*) 
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(1)  Whatever  writings  could  in  any  way  be  ascribed  to  the  apostolic 
frthera,  whether  good,  bud,  or  indifferent,  were  all  of  them  collected  together 
by  Jo.  Bipt  Cotelerius,  a  French  divine,  and  published  by  iiira  in  two  vol- 
1UDC3,  illustrated  with  long  and  learned  notes.  This  work  was  afterwards 
twice  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  with  various  additions  by  Jo.  Le  Clerc.  The 
better  part  of  the^e  fathers  luis  also  been  given  to  the  public,  but  without  com- 
ment, by  Tho.  Ittigius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Palrum  Apostolicorum.  They  have 
been  translated  into  English  by  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  into  Ger- 
mm,  by  Gothofred  Arnold ;  and  the  better  part  of  them  into  French,  by  Abr. 
KociuL 

L  The  s^nQine  writing  of  Clement  of  Rome.    At   the   head   of 

these  writers  stands  that  Clement  who,  from  his  having  been 
bishop  of  Home,  is  usually,  by  way  of  distinction  styled  the 
Soman ;  a  man  of  unquestionably  the  highest  authority,  since  we 
find  other  authors,  with  a  view  to  obtain  for  their  opinions  and 
writings  a  fixvourable  reception  with  the  public,  prefixing  to  them 
Ids  name.  The  common  accounts  that  we  have  of  his  life,  the 
incidents  by  which  it  was  chequered,  and  the  manner  of  his  death, 
are  for  the  most  part  undeserving  of  credit,  at  least  they  are  by 
no  means  well  authenticated.^  There  are  extant  two  epistles  of 
his  in  Greek  addressed  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  distracted  by  intestine  faction.  Of  these  the  first  is  gene- 
rally, and  I  think  not  without  reason,  considered  as  indisputably 
genuine  in  the  main ;  although  a  very  ill  applied  industry  appears 
to  have  been  subsequently  exercised  upon  it  by  some  one  or 
other,  probably,  however,  without  any  evil  design,  in  the  way  of 
interpolation.^)  The  authenticity  of  the  latter  one  has  [p.  157.] 
been  regarded,  even  from  a  very  remote  period,  as  somewhat 
questionable,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on  what  grounds,  since 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  whatever  in  it  that  is  manifestly  irre- 
concilcable  with  what  we  know  of  the  genius  and  character  of 
Clement.(") 

(1)  Vid.  Jo.  Ernest  Grabe  Spicileg.  Palrum  Sicc.  i.  p.  2G4 ;  Tillemont 
Memoires  pour  serxtir  a  VHistaire  de  VEglise^  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  269;  Phil.  Ron- 
dinin.  lib.  ii.  de  S.  Clemenle  Papa  el  Marlyre^  ejusque  Basilica  in  Urbe  Rwrta, 
1706,  4to.  Some  time  back,  when  a  Sepulchre,  bearinij  the  name  of  Clement, 
was  unexpectedly  laid  open  at  Rome,  a  jrood  denl  of  discussion  took  place 
•mong^st  the  learned  of  Italy  respecting  Clcniona  Romanus.  With  regard  to 
these  investigations,  however,  the  wisest  and  best-informed  writers  do  not 
tcruplc  to  avow  that  the  history  of  this  venerable  man  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
leiirity ;  and  that  several  things,  which  have  been  hastily  considered  as  re- 
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lating  to  him,  belong  properly  to  Flavins  Clemens  the  consul,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian.  See  the  Dissertations  of  the  Jesait  Zacharias,  and  of 
Vitry,  which  were  published  by  Angelas  Calogera,  in  his  Optae,  SciaUi/k. 
torn,  xxxiii.  p.  300.  360,  ct  seq. 

(2)  This  interpolation  was  first  detected  by  Hieron.  Bignonius,  who  com- 
municated what  ho  had  thus  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Grotius.  See  Cotelerii 
Palres  Aposiolici,  torn.  i.  p.  133,  134.  The  discovery  was  further  prosecuted, 
not  however  without  caution,  by  Ed.  Bernhard,  in  some  annotations  of  his  on 
Clement,  which  were  published  by  Le  Clerc,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Patres 
Aposlolici  The  learned  Hen.  Wotton,  it  is  true,  in  his  notes  on  this  epi^ttle, 
leaves  no  means  untried  to  do  away  this  imputation,  and  to  persuade  us  tliat 
the  letter  in  question  has  been  handed  down  pure  and  unvitiated  by  any  sort 
of  corruption  whatever.  But  the  labours  of  this  eminent  scholar,  so  far  from 
est:iblishing  his  point,  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely  thrown  away; 
since  it  is  as  clear  as  the  light  itself,  that  there  are  several  passages  in  tliia 
epistle  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  writcr^s  purpose,  and  which  hold  no  sort  of 
connection  or  correspondence  with  what  precedes  or  follows  them:  indeed 
some  of  them  are  manifestly  taken  from  Clement  of  Alexandria.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  think  that  it  might  be  very  possible  for  an  attentive  and  skilful 
person  to  remove  from  this  venerable  author's  robe,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
apply  the  tenn  robe  to  an  epistle  that  has  no  pretensions  to  either  learning  or 
eloquence,)  these  patches  with  which  it  is  at  present  disfigured;  and  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  task  which  it  might  prove  well  worth  the  while  for  any 
judicious  scholar  to  undertake. 

(3)  A  list  of  the  different  editions  of  these  epistles  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, is  given  by  Jo.  Albert.  Fabricius,  in  his  Biblioth,  Qr<£c,  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  p. 
175,  et  seq.  It  does  not,  however,  include  the  most  accurate  one  of  all,  viz, 
that  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1718,  in  8vo.  by  lien.  Wotton,  and  enriched  with 
various  notes  and  dissertations  of  his  own,  and  of  several  other  learned  men. 

[p.  158.]        LI.     Suppositious  writings  of  Clement.      In  addition  tO 

these  epistles,  there  have  been  attributed  to  Clement  the  follow- 
ing works :  1.  Eight  books  of  Apostolical  Constitutions^  a  work  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  uncertain  date  ;  the 
production  of  an  author  beyond  all  measure,  austere,  and  who,  as 
it  should  seem,  entertained  a  thorough  contempt  for  intellectual 
culture  of  any  kind.  The  most  probable  origin  that  we  can  assign 
to  this  work  is,  that  some  ascetic  writer  having  drawn  up  a  form 
of  church  government  and  discipline,  upon  what  he  conceived  to 
be  apostolic  maxims,  he,  in  order  to  gain  for  it  more  attention  and 
respect,  attributed  it  at  once  to  the  apostles  themselves,  pretending 
it  to  have  been  received  direct  from  them  by  their  disciple  Cle- 
iDent.(*)    2.  A  set  of  Apostolical  Canons^  or  Ecclesiastical  Laws, 
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eighty-five  in  number,  which  the  person  who  framed  them  wished 
to  be  considered  as  having  been  enacted  by  the  apostles,  and  trans- 
mitted by  them  to  Clement    It  should  seem  to  be  not  Lt  all  un- 
likely that  these  Canons  and  the  above-mentioned  Constitutions 
might  originate  with  one  and  the  same  author.    Be  that  as  it 
maj,  the  matter  of  this  work  is  unquestionably  ancient ;  since 
the  manners  and  discipline  of  which  it  exhibits  a  view  are  those 
H'hich  prevailed  amongst  the  Christians  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  especially  those  resident  in  Greece  and  the  oriental 
regions-O     With  respect  to  its  form,   however  the  work  is 
commonly  looked   upon  as  belonging  to  a  more  recent  age. 
3.  The  Recognitions  of  Clement^  in  ten  books.     This  is  a  narra- 
tive entirely  fictitious,  but  at  the  same  time  of  an  agreeable  inte- 
resting nature,  and  of  considerable  use  in  bringing  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics,  and  enabling  us  rightly  to  com- 
prehend the  state  of  Christian  affairs  in  the  age  to  which  it  re- 
fers.   The  work  professes  to  be  an  account  of  the  travels  of  St. 
Peter,  and  his  disputes  with  Simon  Magus,  the  leader  of  the 
Gnostics,  written  by  Clement ;  in  reality  however  it  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  had  but 
partially  embraced  Christianity,  and  still  cherished  errors  of  the 
grossest  kind.     Considerable  hostility  is  nevertheless  manifested 
by  him  towards  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics,  and  in  some  respects 
he  proves  himself  to  be  neither  a  weak  nor  an  unskilful  adver- 
sary.   For  some  time  these  Recognitions  were  known  to  the 
public  merely  through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  translation  by  Ru- 
finus :  we  may  consider  the  Greek  text  as  having  been  first  pub- 
lished by  Cotelerius  in  his  Patres  Apostolici.     For  although  the 
Clementina,  as  printed  by  Cotelerius,  difier  in  many  respects 
fixjm  the  Recognitions,  yet  in  both  the  argument  of  each  respective 
book  is  the  same,  in  both  the  same  order  of  narration  is  observed, 
and  a  similar  correspondence  between  them  prevails  in  the  wind- 
ing up  and  conclusion  of  the  narrative :  in  fact  it  should  seem 
that  one  and  the  same  book  was  anciently  edited  twice,  or  per- 
haps oftener,  under  a  somewhat  different  form.(') 

(1)  The  various  opinions  entertained  by  the  learned,  respecting  the  Apo(»- 
tolieal  Constitutions  and  Canons,  have  been  collected  into  one  view  by  Tho. 
Ittigius,  in  a  dissertation  de  PcUribus  ApostoliciSy  prefixed  to  liis  Bibliotheca 
Palrum  Apostolicorum;  as  also  by  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus,  in  his  Isagng,  in  The* 
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clogianit  part  iL  cap.  v.  p.  742,  et  seq.  There  are  likewise  two  learned  dinacr- 
[p.  159.]  tations  on  the  same  subject,  annexed  by  Jo.  Phil.  Baratiere,  to  his 
work  de  Succcssione  Romanor.  Episcoporum  primorum,  p.  229,  and  260 ;  the 
object  of  one  of  which  is  to  prove  that  these  Constitutions  are  not,  as  many 
pretend,  interpolated ;  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
were  compiled  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  points,  the  generality  of  people  will,  I  rather  think,  feel  dbposed  to  agree 
with  him ;  but  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  conceive  that  his  arguments  will 
not  be  deemed  conclusive  by  many. 

(2)  This  has  been  proved,  I  think,  beyond  all  controversy  by  that  most 
able  investigator  of  Christian  antiquities,  Bishop  Beveridge,  as  well  in  his  an- 
notations on  these  canons,  as  in  a  separate  work  on  this  subject,  published  by 
him  (Lond.  1678,  in  4to.)  under  the  title  of  Codex  Canonum  Ecdesixc  primi* 
tit3<c  vindicatus  et  illustrcUus, 

(3)  Concerning  this  work  (which  those  who  may  be  induced  to  consult  it, 
will  find  to  throw  considerable  light  on  several  ancient  matters  and  opinions, 
and  to  yield  more  assistance  towards  comprehending  the  mysteries  in  tlie  dis- 
cipline of  Simon  Magnus  and  others  of  the  Gnostics,  than  all  the  other  early 
writers  put  together)  I  have  spoken  more  at  large  in  my  dissertation  de  tur- 
baia  per  recenliores  Platonicos  Ecclcsia, }  XXXIV.  See  my  SyiUagma  Dissert 
ad  Hist,  EccL  perlin.  vol.  i.  I  do  not  however  consider  myself  as  having, 
either  here  or  even  there,  pointed  out  every  ground  on  which  it  has  a  claim  to 
our  attention. 

LII.  ignatias  and  his  Epistles.  Next  after  Clement  in  point  of 
time  comes  Ignatius,  to  whom  St.  Peter  himself  is  said  to  have 
committed  the  care  and  siiperintendance  of  the  church  of  Antioch^ 
and  who,  by  command  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  was  delivered  over 
as  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre  at  Kome.(')  There  are  ex- 
tant several  Epistles  with  the  name  of  Ignatius  prefixed  to  them ; 
but  a  question  having  been  made  as  to  their  authenticity,  a  deal 
of  learned  and  elaborate  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
amongst  men  of  erudition,  and  the  point  has  been  contested  by 
them  with  considerable  vehemence ;  some  asserting  them  to  be 
spurious,  otliers  insisting  on  it  that  they  are  genuine.(')  The 
most  prevailing  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the  seven  which  are 
reputed  to  have  been  written  bv  him  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
to  Eome,  namely  those  respectively  addressed  to  the  Smymeana^ 
to  Polycarp,  to  the  Epliosians,  to  the  Magnesians,  to  the  Phila- 
delphians,  and  to  the  Trallians,  as  they  stand  in  the  edition  of 
them  published  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  M^dicean  library  at  Florence  are  unquestionably  genuine ; 
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ihough  there  are  not  wanting  those  who,  on  account  of  its  dissimi- 
litude of  style,  consider  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Polycarp 
as  less  to  be  depended  on  than  that  of  the  other  six.  As  for  the 
rest  of  these  Epistles,  of  which  no  mention  whatever  is  made  by 
any  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  they  are  commonly  rejected  as 
altogether  spurious.  The  distinction  thus  generally  recognized  in 
favour  of  the  above-mentioned  particular  letters  is  grounded  ou 
masons  of  no  little  force  and  weight,  but  at  the  same  time  ihey 
arc  not  of  such  a  conclusive  nature  as  to  silence  all  objection  :  od 
the  contrary,  a  regard  for  truth  requires  it  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  so  considerable  a  degree  of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  question 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  not  only  a  part,  but  the  whole  of 
the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  as  to  render  it  altogether  a  case 
of  much  intricacy  and  doubt.(') 

(1)  For  a  copious  account  of  Ignatius  we  refer  the  reader  to  Tillcmont^s 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  VEglise,  torn.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  42.  80.  Several 
oihera  al4o  have  employed  their  pens  on  this  subject,  as  may  be  seen  [p.  160.] 
in  the  BiblioUu  Ch-ccc,  of  Fabricius,  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  p.  38,  where  likewi.'^e  the  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  enumerated,  and  a  view  is  taken 
of  the  disputes  amongst  the  learned  to  which  they  have  given  rise. 

(2)  But  few  probably  would  ever  have  interested  themselves  much  in  this 
qnestion  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  had  they  not 
been  found  to  favour  the  cause  of  those  who  contend  for  the  divine  origin  and 
^t  antiquity  of  episcopal  government.     But  the  Presbyterians  as  they  jiro 
tenned,  and  those  amongst  us  who  are  for  doing  away  every  thing  of  which 
the  teachers  of  the  church  might  avail  themselves,  in  order  to  maintain  a  dis- 
t'laotion   between  themselves  and  the  people,  perceiving  this,  have  attacked 
these  letters  with  all  the  warmth  of  parly  spirit,   and  occasionally  sullercd 
theDLselves  to  be  betrayed  into  so  much  violence  on  the  subject,  as  rather  to 
lessen  their  own  credit  than  that  of  the  Epistles  in  the  eyes  of  a  judicious 
reader.    The  Episcopalians  have  also,  not  unfrequontly,  run  into  the  saino 
fiiQlt ;  and  in  their  eagerness  to  prove  a  want  of  penetration  and  judgment  in 
tiieir  adversaries,  have  shown  a  deficiency  of  candour  and  liberality  in  them- 
selves.   For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  perceive  that  it  would  be  of  any  great  con- 
sequence to  either  party  to  obtain  the  victory  in  this  case  ;  nince  it  by  no  means 
tppears  to  mo  tliat  the  cause  of  episcopacy  is  so   far  dependent  on   these 
Epistles  for  support,  as  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  accordingly  as  they  may  be 
•djodged  to  be  either  genuine  or  spurious.     But  the  conduct  of  even  our 
greatest  scholars  may,  in  some  instances,  be  said  to  resemble  that  of  advocates 
in  courts  of  law,  who  frequently  contend  with  more  asperity  and  earnestnesi 
for  minor  or  collateral  points,  than  for  the  principal  matter  in  dispute. 

(3)  That  the  six  or  seven  letters  above  pointed  out  have  in  them  some- 
what of  a  genuine  2ast  Is,  I  think,  unquestionable,  and  tendered  particularly 
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manifest  by  (amon^t  others)  Bishop  Pearson  in  his  Vindiei(D  IjgruUianaf  u 
work  of  great  excellence,  and  replete  with  profound  learning.  An  to  the 
quantity  however  of  what  may  thus  be  considered  as  authentic,  I  must  confes* 
myf^elf  unable  to  determine.  There  are  extant,  as  is  well  known,  tw'»  editions 
of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius ;  the  one  an  ancient  one,  and  the  more 
comprehensive  of  the  two;  the  other,  that  which  was  published  in  the  I7th 
century,  first  of  all  by  Isaac  Vossius,  and  afterwards  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
from  the  Medicean  manuscript,  and  in  which  are  not  to  be  found  several  things 
that  are  contained  in  the  former.  Of  these  editions  the  latter  baa,  in  general, 
the  preference  given  to  it  by  those  of  the  present  day  who  wish  to  uphold  the 
authority  of  Ignatius,  inasmuch  as  it  accords  better  with  the  tenets  and  opin- 
ions now  generally  prevalent  in  the  Christian  church  than  the  other,  in  which 
some  passages  and  expressions  occur  which  cannot  well  bo  defended  or  recon- 
ciled with  what  are  commonly  deemed  orthodox  sentimcnta  respecting  God  and 
the  Sa\iour  of  mankind.  This  is  not  however  considered  as  by  any  means  k 
satisfactory  reason  for  rejecting  the  other  edition  by  some,  who  with  truth  re- 
mark, that  prior  to  the  existence  of  controversies  in  the  church,  its  members 
appear  to  have  allowed  themselves  considerable  latitude  both  in  thinking  and 
speaking,  and  that  consequently  the  rules  of  expression  to  which  we  of  the 
present  day  find  it  necessary  to  confine  ourselves,  must  not  be  too  strictly  ap- 
plied as  a  standard  whereby  to  judge  of  anything  tliat  may  occur  in  the  writings 
of  the  early  Christians.  There  are  therefore  not  wanting  those  who  consider  the 
more  ancient  and  fuller  edition  as  the  best ;  amongst  whom  we  may  mention 
Jo.  Morin  (de  sacr.  Ordinal,  p.  iii.  exerc.  iii.  cap.  iii.)  and  W.  Whiston :  the 
latter  of  whom,  in  a  work  printed  tit  London,  1710,  in  8vo.  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Athanasius  contrived  to  get  every  thing  which  seemed  to  militate  against 
the  Niecne  dogma  concerning  the  cxi^itence  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  to  be 
expunged  from  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  lest  the  tenets  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates miij^ht  appear  not  to  be  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  so  respectable  a 
writer.  As  for  what  Whiston  would  thus  insinuate  respecting  AthamiBius,  it  is 
unquestionably  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  dreams  of 
[p.  161.]  fancy  by  which  men  are  sometimes  led  astray,  when  they  pay  more 
attention  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own  imagination  than  to  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  tune  be  acknowledged  that  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  him,  in  common  with  other  learned  men,  tliat  a  preference  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  more  ancient  and  fuller  edition  of  the  Fgnatian  Epistles,  although  it 
may  be  questioned  and  oppos'.'d,  c:m  yet  by  no  means  be  wholly  set  aside,  or 
proved  to  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  Le  Clerc  has  attacked  this  opinion  with  no 
little  force,  in  an  express  dissertation  annexed  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Paires 
Apostolici,  torn.  ii.  p.  601,  et  seq. :  as  has  also  Wotton  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement,  p.  clxxxv.  et  seq. ;  but  should  any  one  be 
inclined  to  enter  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  he 
will  not  have  far  to  seek  for  a  reply.  To  me  it  appears  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  longer  epistles  should  have  been  curtailed  or  epitomized  by  some  one 
or  other ;  and  it  might,  in  my  opinion,  therefore  be  urged  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  shorter  epistles  published  by  Vossius  arc  merely  an  abridg- 
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■eit  of  the  longer  ones,  made  by  some  unknovm  person,  who  was  (.robably 
ipprehenslve  lest  any  loose  and  incautious  expressions  of  Ignatius  might  prove 
of  detriment  to  the  orthodox  belief  respecting  the  divine  Trinity.  But  to 
whichsoeTer  ediiion  we  may  give  the  preference,  we  shall  never,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  let  us  endeavour  what  wc  may,  be  able  to  exonerate 
tliese  letters  from  all  suspicion  of  corruption  and  interpolation.  Upon  the 
vhoK',  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  great  controversy  respecting  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  although  it  has  occupied  the  attention  and  talents  of  so  many  cnii- 
Dent  men,  remains  as  yet  undecided,  nor  do  I  think  that  it  can  ever  be  satis- 
&etorily  determined,  unless  further  light  should  he  acquired  by  a  discoveiy  of 
•one  more  ancient  copies,  or  of  some  more  explicit  e:irly  authorities  than  those 
we  ire  already  in  possession  of  on  the  subject.  The  letters  themselves,  come 
fiwm  what  pen  they  may,  are  indisputably  of  Very  ancient  date  ;  and  that  they 
ire  not  altogether  a  forgery  is  in  the  highest  degree  credible :  but  to  ascertain 
liih  precision  the  exact  extent  to  which  they  may  be  considered  as  genuine, 
appears  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  penetration. 

nil.  Polfcarp  and  Barnabas.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippiana 
vhich  i«  attributed  to  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  been 
ODeof  St  John's  disciples,  and  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century,  suffered  martyrdom  at  a  very  advanced  age,  has 
merely  a  questionable  claim  to  credit ;  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  regarded  by  some  as  spurious,  though  others  consider  it  to 
be  gonuinc.(*)  The  Epistle  that  has  come  down  to  us  with  the 
Dame  of  Barnabas  affixed  to  it,  and  which  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  one  comprising  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion 
derived  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other,  a  col- 
lection of  moral  precepts,  is  unquestionably  a  composition  of  great 
antiquity,  but  we  are  lefl  in  uncertainty  as  to  its  author.  For  as 
to  what  is  suggested  by  some,  of  its  having  been  written  by  that 
Baniabas  who  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul,  the 
futility  of  such  a  notion  is  easily  to  be  made  apparent  from  the 
klter  itself;  several  of  the  opinions  and  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture which  it  contains,  having  in  them  so  little  of  either  truth, 
dignity,  or  force,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  they  could  ever 
liave  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  man  divinely  instructed.^ 

(1)  A  Ibt  of  authors  who  have  written  particularly  respecting  Poly-  [p.  162.] 
wp,  is  given  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius  in  his  BibUotheca  Grccca,  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  p.  47  et 
^'  The  most  distinguished  of  these  is  Tillemont,  whose  diligence  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  cither  of  the  others.  See  his  Memf>ires  pour  servir  a  THistoire 
itfE^liset  tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  "281,  et  seq.  The  year  and  month  of  this  father's  death 
^e  been  made  the  subject  of  particular  discussion  by  (amongst  others)  Bara- 
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tier,  in  his  work  de  Successinne  Romanorum  PorUificum,  and  the  Abb^  Longeroei 
in  a  di^Hortation  de  Anno  Macedonum^  which  is  to  be  found  in  J.  D.  VVinvkleFs 
Syllnge  Anecdotorum  p.  18.  25.  But  since  the  grounds  nnd  arguments  relied  oi 
in  this  discussion,  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Greek  Epislle  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna  respecting  the  death  of  Polycarp,  first  published  by  Bishop  Usher,  It 
nppeari)  to  me  that  very  great  doubt  and  uncertainty  must  continue  still  to  hang 
over  the  point  For  whoever  will  attentively  consider  that  Epistle,  and  com- 
pare it  with  what  is  given  us  from  it  by  Euscbius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xv.  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  has  been  corrupted  and  interpo- 
latod  by  some  weak  and  superstitious  person,  who,  in  his  endeavours,  to  mul- 
tiply mirncles,  descends  even  to  trifling,  and  occasionally  falls  i.ito  the  absurdity 
of  disaofreein*;  with  himself. 

(2)  With  regard  to  Barnabns  and  his  Epistle,  the  reader  may  consult, 
amongst  other  works,  Fabricii  Bibliolh,  Gr(cc.  lib.  iv.  cap.  v.  {  xiv.  p.  173,  and 
lib.  V.  cap.  i.  }  iv.  p.  3.  Thorn.  Ittigii  SelccL  ITislor.  Eccles,  Capii,  sa3c.  i  c.  L 
{  xiv.  p.  20. — Bjisuiige,  in  his  Ilistoire  des  Juifs,  tom.  iii.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  558,  has 
pointed  out  and  corrected  some  of  the  more  flagrant  errors  of  this  writer,  but 
not  all.  For  he  has  adopted  many,  and  that  too  in  things  with  regard  to  which 
it  would  have  been  pasy  for  him  to  have  obtained  more  accurate  infonnalion. 
With  respect  to  the  real  origin  of  this  letter,  I  do  not,  for  my  own  part,  see  any 
just  grounds  for  believing  it  to  have  been  written  by  some  artful  man,  who,  Iho 
more  readily  to  gain  readers  and  proselytes,  introduced  it  to  the  world  an  an 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  the  companion  of  St.  Paul.  In  fact  I  can  perceive  nothing 
whatever  that  should  lead  one  even  to  suspect  a  thing  of  the  kind :  and  the 
opinion  therefore  to  which  I  incline  is,  that  some  Jew  of  the  name  of  Barnabas,  a 
man,  as  it  should  seem,  not  wanting  in  piety,  but  of  a  weak  and  superstitious  cha- 
racter, being  actuated  by  a  wish  to  ft>rward,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  amongst 
his  brethren,  the  cause  of  thxit  most  holy  religion  to  which  he  had  himself  become 
a  convert,  drew  up  and  sent  out  into  the  world  this  Epistle;  but  that  the  early 
Christians,  led  away  by  a  name  for  which  they  entertained  the  highest  reverence, 
attributed  it  at  once  to  that  Barnabas  who  was  the  friend  and  companion  of 
St.  Paul. 

LIV.  Hermas.  The  list  of  apostolical  fathers  closes  with  Iler- 
mas,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  who,  according  to  early 
authorities,  was  brotlier  to  Pius,  bishop  of  Kome.(')  His  book, 
which  is  now  known  to  the  world  merely  through  the  medium  of 
a  Latin  translation,  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  and  is  en- 
titled "  The  ShejjJienl,'^  the  principal  character  introduced  in  it 
being  that  of  an  angel  wlio  had  assumed  the  form  and  garb  of  a 
shepherd,  and  who,  under  this  disguise  becomes  the  instrument 
of  conveying  to  Hennas  instruction  and  admonition  from  above, 
[p.  1G3.]  The  object  of  this  author  evidently  was,  to  impress  the 
world  with  the  belief  that  his  book  was  not  the  oflfspring  of  any 
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human  an«LeTStanding  or  talents,  but  that  whatever  it  contained 
had  been  derived  either  from  God  himself  or  from  the  above- 
mentioned  angelic  shepherd.  But  there  is  such  an  admixture  of 
folly  and  superstition  with  piety,  such  a  ridiculous  association  of 
the  most  egregious  nonsense  with  things  momentous  and  useful, 
not  only  in  the  celestial  visions  which  constitute  the  substance  of 
his  first  book,  but  also  in  the  precepts  and  parables  which  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  angel  in  the  two  others,  as  to  render  it 
a  matter  of  astonishment  that  men  of  learning  should  ever  have 
thought  of  giving  Hermas  a  place  amongst  the  inspired  writers. 
To  me  it  appears  clear  that  he  must  have  been  either  a  wild  dis- 
ordered fanatic,  or  else,  as  is  more  likely,  a  man  who,  by  way  of 
more  readily  drawing  the  attention  of  his  brethren  to  certain 
maxims  and  precepts  which  he  deemed  just  and  salutary,  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  warranted  in  pretending  to  have  derived 
them  from  conversations  with  God  and  the  angels.(') 

(I)  Amongst  the  learned  there  have  not  been  wanting  some,  [among  tho 
Britans  and  the  adherents  to  the  Roman  Pontif,]  who,  from  a  wish,  to  exnlt  the 
ehaneter  and  anthority  of  Hermas,  the  author  of  **  The  Shepherd, "  the  writer  to 
vhoin  we  here  allnde,  have  strained  every  nerve  to  persuade  us  that  he  was  a 
(fiferent  person  from  that  Hermas  whom  ancient  authors  speak  of  ns  having 
been  brother  to  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome.    What  they  maintain  is,  that  the  author 
of**  The  Shepherd,"  was  either  that  Hermas  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvL 
l-l ;  or  if  this  should  not  appear  to  be  probable,  still  that  he  was  a  very  ancient 
writer  ,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem ;  a  position  which  must  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  were  it  to  be 
admitted  that  **  The  Shepherd  "  was  written  by  the  brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  since  the  Romish  see  was  filled  by  no  one  of  that  name  until  the  second 
century.     No  one  has  displayed  greater  learning  in  defence  of  this  point,  or 
entered  into  it  more  fully,  than  Just.  Fontaninus :  vid.  Histor.  Lilerar.  Aquiltens. 
lib.  iL  cap.  i.  p.  63,  et  seq.    But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  by  him 
and  others,  it  is  most  clearly  manifest  that  the  early  writers  who  make  mention 
of  Hermas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  understood  him  to  be  one  and  the  same  with 
that  Hermas  who  was  the  author  of  "The  Shepherd."   To  mo  it  appears  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  doubt  this  who  will  attentively  consider  the  following 
passage  in  the  verses  against  Marcion,  to  be  found  amongst  Tertullian's  works, 
lib.  ill  cap.  ix,  p.  366,  edit.  Venet. ;  and  which,  if  wrongly  attributed  to  Ter- 
tollian,  were  yet  certainly  written  by  some  very  ancient  author — 

**  Jamqne  loco  nono  cathedram  suscepit  Hyginus, 
Post  hunc  deinde  Piust  Hf.rviaa  cui  germine  frater 
Angelietu  Pastor,  quia  tradita  verba  loquutus." 

Now  the  Ofnnion  of  learned  men  with  regard  t9  this  passage  has  been,  that 

14 
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Hennas  is  here  styled  an  angelic  pastor,  that  is  a  teacher  rivalling  the  angelS; 
and  possessed  of  angelic  excellence.  But  that  this  is  a  mistake  is  evident  from 
the  context, — quia  tradita  verba  loquiUus,  For  supposing  the  above  opinion  to 
be  just,  we  have  here  the  reason  assigned  for  the  writer's  applying  to  Hennas 
the  title  of  Angelic  Pastor :  but  who,  let  me  ask,  can  possibly  see  in  these  words 
even  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  justify  the  appellation?  Could  the  circmnstanee 
[p.  164.]  ofhis  having  spoken  tradita  verba,  or  "words  transmitted  from  above,* 
give  Hermas  a  claim  to  the  title  of  Angelic  Pastor  ?  If  it  did,  the  title  is  cer- 
tainly not  due  to  him  alone,  but  belongs  also  to  every  sound  Christian  preacher; 
for  all  such  men  teach  and  speak  words  which  came  from  God  himself,  and  were 
commanded  by  him  to  be  put  in  writing.  The  more  natural  conclusion  then  ia» 
that  it  is  not  to  Hermas  that  the  magnificient  title  of  Angelic  Pastor  has  relation 
in  this  passage,  but  to  some  other  person ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  least  difficulty  whatever  in  immediately  pointing  that  other  person  out.  Not 
a  question,  as  it  strikes  me,  can  exist  but  that  the  appellation  refers  to  the  work 
called  **The  Shepherd,"  which  was  written  by  Hermas,  and  in  the  second  and 
third  book  of  which  an  angelic  pastor  or  shepherd  is  introduced  as  communi- 
cating to  the  author  what  is  there  recorded;  and  what  Tertullian  meant  to  in- 
timate in  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  Hermas  of  whom  he  spake  was 
the  same  with  him  to  whom  an  angel,  under  the  form  and  garb  of  a  shepherd^ 
had  communicated  and  explained  certain  mandates  from  above.  If  the  common 
reading  indeed  of  this  passage  be  retained,  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the  sense 
which  I  would  thus  annex  to  it  may  appear  to  be  not  altogether  obvious  or 
plain :  but  it  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  this  reading  is  corrupt  Even  those 
who  may  be  against  me  as  to  the  above  interpretation  of  the  passage,  must  yet 
allow  this  to  be  the  fact:  for  as  the  words  stand  at  present^  it  is  inspossible  to 
annex  to  them  any  sense  whatever.  The  correction,  I  should  propose,  would 
be,  to  transfer  the  comma  which  follows  the  word  pastor,  back  to  the  word  frater 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  line,  and  to  exchange  the  particle  quia  in  the  third 
line  for  the  pronoun  cui : 


"  Hemuu  cut  germine  f rater, 


Angelieu9  Pastor  cut  tradita  verba  loquutus, " 

Corrected  in  this  way  the  passage  at  once  loses  its  dbscurity,  and  becomes 
in  every  respect  clear  and  intelligible.  "Pins,"  says  Tertullian,  "has  a  natuml 
brother  called  Hermas :  I  mean  the  person  of  that  name  who  enjoyed  the  rare 
felicity  of  receiving  from  the  mouth  of  an  angelic  pastor,  or  angel  who  assumed 
the  form  and  guise  of  a  shepherd,  words  transmitted  from  the  Deity  himHelf." 
That  I  should  point  to  a  variety  of  passages  in  the  writings  of  other  ancient 
authoBS,  which  explicitly  corroborate  the  testimony  of  Tertullian  in  this  respect, 
by  attributing  "  The  Shepherd  "  to  that  Hermas  who  was  the  brother  of  Pius,  is, 
I  conceive,  not  by  any  means  necessary.  For  there  was  fortunately  brought  to 
light,  some  few  years  since,  a  work  of  unquestionable  authority,  the  production 
of  an  author  cotemporary  with  Hermas,  and  containing  a  passage  which  places 
it  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  book  which  we  have  extant  under  the  title  of  "the 
Shepherd  "  was  written  in  the  second  century,  by  the  brother  of  Pius,  bishop  of 
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Kone.    It  b  a  fhigment  (the  exordium  being  wanting)  of  a  Bmall  work  con- 
eeningthe  canon  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  was  published  by  L.  Ant.  Mura- 
tori,  in  his  Antiquilates.  Ital.  Med,  Mvi,  torn.  ili.  diss,  xliii.  p.  853,  et  seq.    The 
nthor  of  it  is  unknown.   Muratori  attributes  it  to  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  the 
ehmth  of  Rome,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century;  but  the 
point  IB  by  no  means  placed  beyond  doubt.    Of  this  however  we  are  certain, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  that  the  author,  whoever  he  might  be,  com- 
piled it  in  the  second  century,  and  during  the  time  when  Hermas  was  alive.    In 
this  very  valuable  fragment  we  meet  with  the  following  testimony  respecting 
Hamas  the  author  of  **  the  Shepherd: "   **  Pastorem  vero  nuperrime  temporibus 
Dostris  oi  nrhe  Roma  Hcrma  conscripsil,  seierUe  cathedra  urbis  Roma:  [p.  165.] 
EodesitD  Pio  episeopo  Iratre  ejus. — Nothing  surely  can  be  more  explicit  than 
thu;  and  there  is  consequently  no  room  left  for  further  dispute  amongst  the 
tetraed  respecting  either  the  age,  the  kindred,  or  the  condition  of  Hermas.    To 
this  passage  succeeds  another  no  less  worthy  of  remurk,  since  it  brings  us  ac- 
qiudnted  with  tlie  degree  of  estimation  in  which  Hermas  was  held  as  a  writer 
by  the  Litin  church.    The  construction  of  the  paragraph  is  indeed  not  the  most 
elegant  imaginable,  but  it  nevertheless  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  writings  of  Hermas  were  not  included  within  the  canon  of  sacred  Scrip- 
torn  :  El  ideo  legi  eum  quidem  oportet,  se  publicare  vero  in  eccUsia  populoj  neque 
biter  prophetas  eompletum  numero,  neque  inter  apostolos  infinem  temporum  potest, 
"The  Shepherd,"  says  this  writer,  **  may  properly  enough  be  perused  by  pious 
persons  in  private,  but  it  is  not  a  work  fit  to  be  read  publicly  in  assemblies  of 
the  church,  or  deser>'ing  of  being  classed  with  the  writings  of  either  the  pro- 
piiets  or  the  apostle^.*^ — The  just  discrimination  exhibited  in  this  passage  re* 
declB  no  little  honour  on  the  Latin  churches,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  them  to  have 
been  more  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  judgment  than  the  Greeks  were,  who 
for  the  most  part  regarded  Hermas  as  an  author  not  inferior  to  the  prophets  and 
apostles.     Hermas  himself,  as  I  shall  prei^ntly  take  occasion  to  show,  was  un- 
questionably desirous  of  having  a  place  as-signed  him  amongst  the  sacred  writers: 
but  the  teachers  of  the  Latin,  and  especially  the  Roman  churches,  notwithstand- 
ing they  were  told  that  his  book  contained  the  discourses  of  an  angel  and  the 
church,  and  that  the  precepts  therein  delivered  were  the  very  words  of  God  him- 
self, notwithstanding  also  that  they  knew  the  author  was  brother  to  Pius  the 
Roman  pontiff,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  yet  would  they  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  imposed  upon,  but  candidly  and  boldly  affirmed,  that  neither  the  visions 
of  Hennas  nor  the  discourses  of  his  angelic  instructor,  were  entitled  to  any 
credit.    Out  of  respect,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  brother  of  a  man  of  considerable 
authority,  and  a  Roman  bishop,  they  did  not  go  the  length  of  prohibiting  the 
use  of  the  book  altogether,  but  permitted  it  to  be  perused  with  a  view  to  pious 
edification  in  private ;  they  however  would  not  consent  to  its  being  read  in 
public  to  the  people.    It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  the  Latin,  and  es- 
pecially the  Roman  Christians,  manifested  from  the  first  a  greater  degree  of 
circumspection  and  prudence  in  drawing  the  line  between  such  writings  as  were 
really  and  truly  the  fruit  of  divine  inspiration  and  such  as  falsely  pretended  to 
that  character,  than  those  of  Greece  and  the  oriental  regions,  whose  precipitancy 
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was  such,  that,  had  their  judgment  been  made  the  criterion,  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  would  have  come  down  to  us  by  far  more  bulky  in  size  than 
it  is  nt  present^  and  disgraced  by  writings  which  are  now  by  common  consent 
regarded  as  apocryphal.  Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject,  I  will  add  a  word  or 
two  respecting  the  reason  which  some  of  the  learned  assign  as  chiefly  inducing 
them  to  consider  the  author  of  the  work  now  extant  under  the  title  of  **the 
Shepherd  "  and  Hermas,  who  was  brother  to  Pius,  as  having  been  two  dlflTcrent 
persons.  In  the  Liher  poniificalis  and  some  other  ancient  writings,  there  is  a 
passage  cited  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter,  from  a  book  called  ^  the 
Shepherd, "  written  by  Hermaa,  the  brother  of  Pius,  but  which  is  no  where  to 
be  found  in  the  work  that  has  reached  us  under  that  title.  See  Jo.  Alb.  Fa- 
bricii  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi,  Testam,  tom.  iii.  p.  761.  Hence  they  infer  that 
the  Shepherd  written  by  Hermas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  was  a  different  book  from 
the  Shepherd  that  we  arc  in  possession  of.  But  this  way  of  reasoning,  although 
it  might  be  fair  enough  if  the  work  were  extant  in  the  original  Greek,  and  we 
certain  that  it  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  will  yet  by  no  means  hold  good 
[p.  166.]  under  the  existing  circumstances,  since  the  work  is  known  to  us  merely 
through  a  LAtin  translation,  and  it  is  far  from  being  impossible  that  this  transtatiou, 
sliould  be  incomplete.  To  me  it  appears  not  at  all  unlikely  tiiat  those  of  the 
Greek  and  oriental  Christians,  who  were  styled  QuarttidecimanSy  might  expunge 
from  **  the  Shepherd"  the  passage  above  alluded  to  respecting  the  time  of  keep- 
ing Easter,  inasmuch  as  it  militated  against  the  opinion  which  tliey  themselves 
entertained  on  the  subject. 

(2)  Several  things,  which  I  cannot  well  enter  into  in  this  place,  conspire  to 
impress  me  with  the  opinion  that  Hermas  could  never  have  been  so  far  the  dupe 
of  an  over-heated  imagination,  as  to  fancy  that  he  saw  and  heard  things  which 
in  reality  had  no  existence,  but  that  he  knowingly  and  wilfully  was  guilty  of  a 
cheat,  and  invented  those  divine  conversations  and  visions  which  he  asserta 
himself  to  have  enjoyed,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  more  ready  reception  for  certain 
precepts  and  admonitions  which  he  conceived  would  prove  salutary  to  the  Ro- 
man ehurcti.  At  the  time  when  he  wrote,  it  was  an  established  maxim  with 
many  of  the  Christians,  that  it  was  pardonable  in  an  advocate  for  religion  to 
avail  himself  of  fraud  and  deception,  if  it  were  likely  that  they  might  conduce 
towards  the  attainment  of  any  considerable  good.  Of  the  host  of  silly  books 
and  stories  to  which  this  erroneous  notion  gave  rise  from  the  second  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Christian  History  can  be  igno- 
rant. The  teachers  of  the  Roman  church  themselves  appear  to  me  to  have  con- 
sidered Hermas  as  having  written  his  work  upon  this  principle,  and  not  to  have 
altogether  disapproved  of  it  For  as  we  have  seen  above,  they  permitted  his  book 
to  be  circulated  and  perused,  with  a  view  to  pious  edification  in  private,  but 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church.  From 
their  refusal  of  the  latter  it  may  fairiy  be  inferred,  that  they  did  not  regard  the 
visions  of  Hermas,  or  the  precepts  and  advice  of  the  angel  with  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  have  conversed,  in  the  light  of  divine  communications :  but  their  ac- 
quiescing in  the  former,  very  plainly  shows,  that  the  kind  of  fiction  to  which  this 
author  liad  recourse,  appeared  to  them  to  be  such  as  was  warrantable,  and  thai 
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Aey  did  not  think  it  unjustifiable  to  practice  imposition  on  the  multitude  in  the 
viT  of  inatraction,  or  to  invent  pious  stories  for  the  sake  of  more  readily  com- 
naDdiog  their  attention.    Had  they  believed  Hermas  to  have  written  under  the 
inflaeace  of  divine  inspiration,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  deny  his  wcfrk  a 
place  amongst  the  sacred  writings,  and  pronounce  it  unfit  to  be  read  in  public : 
bat  on  the  other  hand,  had  they  felt  indignant  at  the  cheat  practised  by  him,  or 
diopproved  of  the  guile  to  which  he  had  recourse,  they  unquestionably  would 
never  have  recommended  the  perusal  of  his  work  to  Christians  in  private,  as 
useful  and  likely  to  confirm  their  piety.    That  Hermas  himself,' however,  was 
desroiu  of  having  a  place  assigned  him  amongst  the  inspired  writers,  and  to 
bve  his  work  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Christians  as  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles  were,  is  plain  from  what  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond vision  in  his  first  book,  (edit  Fabrician.  p.  791.)    The  church,  which  he 
rqvesents  as  having  appeared  to  him  under  the  form  of  an  aged  matron,  is 
there  made  to  inquire,  Si  jam  libeUum  dedissel  senioribus  7 — "'  If  he  had  yet 
^en  his  book  to  the  elders  T  meaning  the  presbyters  of  the  Roman  church. 
His  reply  is  in  the  negative,  adhuc  rum.  Hearing  this,  the  church  thus  continues : 
Bentfecisii:  habeo  enim  qiuBdam  verba  edicere  tUri.     Cum  autem  consummavero 
mm  verboj  aperte  scientur  ab  dectis.    Admirably  well  observed  indeed !    The 
meaning  of  these  words  as  is  unquestionably  proved  by  what  subsequently 
ocrnrs,  is  nothing  less  than  this :  **  After  I  shall  have  finished  what  I  have  in 
charge  to  communicate  to  thee  from  above,  the  book  must  be  sent  to  all  the 
Cliristian  churches,  and  be  read  publicly  therein,  that  no  one  may  bo  ignorant 
of  the  divine  will."    We  shall  add  what  follows,  as  it  most  clearly  evinces 
not  only  the  deceit    of  the  man,  but  also  that  he  had  the  arrogance  [p.  167.] 
to  aspire  at  being  associated  with  the  sacred  writers.     Scribes  ergo  duos  libel- 
lot^  d  miUes  unum  Clementiy  et  unum  Grapuc.    Millet  autem  Clemens  in  exteras 
dziiatfs:  illi  enim  pcrmissum  est.    Grapte  autem  commonebil  viduas  et  orphanos. 
Tu  autem  leges  in  hoc  civitale  cum  senioribus  qui  prccsunt  ecclesicn.     The  Cle- 
ment here  spoken  of  must  without  doubt  have  been  a  man  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, since  the  power  is  attribute!  to  him  of  sending  round,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  foreign  churches,  such  writings  as  might  appear  to  be  the  fruit 
of  inspiration ;  and  he  could  consequently  be  none  other  than  that  Clement 
vhom,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  usually  style  "  the  Roman  :**  for  such  pre- 
enunence  and  authority  was  never  possessed  by  any  one  else  of  that  name 
amongst  the  early  Christians.    The  commentators  on  Hermas  therefore  are, 
in  my  opinion,  right  in  considering  him  as  the  person  here  meant.     Clement  it 
is  pretended  was,  at  the  time  when  Hermas  wrote,  absent  from  the  Roman 
cbureh  over  which  he  pres*ided.    For  it  was  well  known,  that  although  that 
church  was  the  principal  and  more  immediate  object  of  his  care,  yet  that  he 
frequently  made  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  with  a  view  to  extend 
and  strengthen  the  interests  of  the  Christian  community,  the  duties  appertain- 
ing to  his  office  in  the  church  of  Rome  being,  during  his  absence,  committed 
to  the  elders.    The  book  then  was  to  be  sent  to  him  at  some  no  very  distant 
city  where  he  was  staying,  and  he  was  to  circulate  it  amongst  all  the  other 
churches  of  Italy,  by  whom  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  father,  and  give  dircc- 
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tions  for  its  being  read  in  their  public  assemblies  The  object  of  this  author 
therefore,  who  in  fact  wrote  long  after  the  death  of  Clement,  namely  under 
tho  pontificate  of  Pius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  evidently  was 
to  render  the  inspiration  of  his  work  less  questionable,  by  making  it  appear 
as  if  it  had  been  written  at  an  earlier  period,  knd  during  the  life-time  of  Cle- 
ment This  circumstance  must  of  itself  surely  be  enough  to  convince  every 
one  that  the  man  acted  on  the  principle  of  deception,  and  had  it  in  view  to 
take  advantage  of  the  simplicity  of  his  Christian  countrymen.  In  the  Roman 
church,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  a  copy  of  the  book  was  to  be  handed  to 
the  elders,  to  whom  the  regulation  of  all  sacred  matters  was  committed  during 
the  absence  of  Clement,  in  order  that  they  might  direct  it  to  be  read  publicly 
to  the  people  in  their  solemn  assemblies.  But  even  this  was  not  deemed  suf- 
fieient.  Recollecting  that  the  widows  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  and 
the  children  as  yet  unbaptized,  would  not  be  present  at  those  assemblies,  he 
took  core  to  provide  for  another  copy  being  sent  to  Grapta,  a  woman  who  of- 
ficiated as  a  deaconess,  for  the  purpose  of  being  read  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans. As  we  have  touched  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  just  to  re- 
mark by  the  way,  that  some  little  light  appears  to  be  thrown  by  this  passage 
on  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  the  deaconesses,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  plainly  to  show  that  they  were  entrusted  with  the  instruction  and  or- 
dering of  the  feeble  women  and  children.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  manifest  that 
Hermas  wished  to  make  the  Christians  of  Rome  believe  that  his  book  had 
been  considered  as  of  the  number  of  inspired  writings,  and  been  read  in  publks 
during  the  time  of  their  highly  venerated  and  holy  pastor  Clement,  and  that 
consequently  they  themselves  might,  without  hesitation,  bestow  upon  it  a 
similar  honour.  But  to  be  brief.  The  Pastor  of  Hermas  is  a  fictitious  work, 
of  much  the  same  kind  with  what  are  termed  the  Clementina  and  the  Recog- 
nitions of  Clement.  In  its  plan  however  it  is  somewhat  inferior  to  these,  as 
instead  of  mortal  characters  conversing,  we  have  the  Deity  himself,  and  his 
ministers  or  angels  introduced  on  the  scene. 

[p.   168.]      LV.     Origin  of  dissensions  and  errors  in  the  Primitive 

Church.  That  disputes  and  dissensiois  should  not  have  been 
altogether  unknown  in  the  first  Christian  churches,  or  that 
errors  of  no  small  moment  should  have  been  engendered  by 
some  of  them,  can  occasion  no  very  great  surprise  to  any  one 
who  shall  reflect  on  the  nature  of  their  constitution,  and  the 
situation  of  things  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating.  For  the 
Christian  fraternity  was  at  that  period  composed  in  part  of  Jews 
and  partly  of  Gentile  worshippers,  i.  ( .,  of  people  altogether  dif- 
fering from  each  other  both  in  their  opinions  and  manners ;  and 
of  whom  the  former  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  renounce 
their  attachment  to  the  law  of  Moses  whilst  Jerusalem  was  in 
existence,  nor  could  the  latter,  without  the  greatest  difficulty, 
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prerail  on  themselves  to  endure  with  any  becoming  degree  of 
moderation  the  superstition  and  imbecility  of  the  Jews.    Asso- 
ciated with  these  were  also  others  of  a  middle  class,  who  had 
either  unconditionally  embraced  the  maxims  of  the  oriental  phi- 
losophy respecting  the  nature  of  matter,  the  origin  of  this  world, 
the  conjunction  of  ethereal  spirits  with  terrestrial  bodies,  and 
their  expected  future  deliverance,  or  had  else  espoused  them  un- 
der certain  modifications  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion.    And  from  any  of  these  no  other  conditions  had 
been  exacted  previously  to  their  being  received  into  the  Chris- 
tian community  by  baptism,  than  that  they  should  solemnly 
profess  a  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the  human 
race,  and  declare  themselves  to  be  desirous  of  leading  an  inno- 
cent and  holy  life  for  the  future,  agreeably  to  his  commands. 
Nothing  like  a  regular  course  of  preparatory  institution  had  been 
gone  through,  no  formal  examination  as  to  principles  or  opinions 
had  taken  place,  no  pains  had  been  used  even  to  root  out  from 
the  minds  of  the  converts  any  erroneous  notions  which  they 
might  have  conceived  or  imbibed.     In  fact,  a  naked  faith  was  all 
that  in  this  infency  of  the  Christian  church  was  required  of  any 
who  were  desirous  of  being  admitted  within  its  pale.     A  fuller 
and  more  perfect  insight  into  its  doctrines  was  leit  to  be  acquired 
in  the  course  of  time.     That  amongst  men  of  this  description 
then,  allied  closely  indeed  in  point  of  moral  worth  and  sanctity 
of  demeanor,  but  at  the  same  time  differing  widely  from  each 
other  as  to  various  matters  of  opinion,  there  should  have  occa- 
sionally arisen  some  disputes  and  controversies,  was  a  circum- 
stance so  much  within  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  as  surely  to 
yield  no  ground  whatever  for  surprise. 

LVI.  The  first  controTersy,  respectinir  the  necessity  of  ohseiring  the 
law  of  Moses.  The  first  controversy  by  which  the  peace  of  the 
church  appears  to  have  been  disturbed,  was  that  which  was  kin- 
dled in  the  church  of  Antioch  by  certain  Jews,  who,  conceiving 
that  the  ceremonial  law  promulgated  by  Moses  was  designed  to 
be  of  perpetual  duration,  and  that  the  observance  of  it  was  con- 
sequently necessary  to  salvation,  contended  that  its  ordinances 
ought  to  be  complied  with  even  by  those  of  the  Gentiles  who 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  :  Acts,  xv.  1.  et  seq.  Being 
unable  to  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  this  point  amongst  them- 
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selves,  the  Christians  of  Antioch  deputed  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
consult  with  the  apostles  on  the  subject.  The  latter,  haying  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  church  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  controversy  was  at  length,  with  the  general  consent, 
put  an  etid  to  by  them  in  the  following  way,  namely,  that  such 
of  the  Christian  converts  as  were  of  the  Jewish  nation  should  be 
at  liberty  to  conform  themselves  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  that 
those  of  every  other  description  should  not  be  considered  as 
[p.  169.]  under  any  obligation  whatever  to  comply  with  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law.  Lest  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
converts,  however,  should  be  too  far  alienated  from  the  Gentile 
brethren,  it  was  required  of  the  latter  to  abstain  from  those  things 
which  were  regarded  as  polluting  and  abominable  by  the  Jews, 
namely,  from  partaking  of  those  feasts  which  it  was  usual  for 
pagan  worshippers  to  prepare  from  the  victims  offered  to  theii 
false  gods,  and  from  joining  in  the  obscene  libidinous  indulgences 
with  which  the  celebration  of  these  feasts  was  in  general  accompa- 
nied, as  likewise  from  blood  and  the  flesh  of  animals  strangled.(*) 

{I)  It  is  common  for  us  to  term  the  assembly  in  which  this  controversy  was 
Bettled,  the  first  Christian  council,  and  to  consider  it  as  the  original  or  prototype 
of  all  the  councils  of  after  ages.  Nay  there  arc  many  who  will  go  even  &rther, 
and  maintain  that  the  divine  right  of  councils  is  to  be  proved  from  this  assem- 
bly. "The  apostles,"  say  they,  "by  calling  together  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
on  this  occasion,  had  it  in  view  to  point  out  to  posterity,  that  controversies  re- 
specting religion  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  cognizance  and  decision  of  coun- 
cils. "  But  the  trutli  of  the  matter  is,  that  we  have  learnt  to  think  and  speak 
thus  from  the  friends  to  the  papacy,  who,  after  searching  the  Scriptures  in  vain 
for  something  that  might  establish  the  divine  authority  of  councils,  were  at 
length  constrained  to  lay  hold  on  this  convocation  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  apostles,  as  on  a  sheet  anchor  or  last  hope.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  no 
particular  objection  to  any  one's  ginng  the  denomination  of  a  council  to  tJiis 
assembly  if  ho  think  fit ;  since  it  was  anciently  usual  for  any  lawful  assembly 
to  be  termed  a  council ;  and  it  can  be  shown  by  many  examples,  that  a  meeting 
of  merely  the  teachers  of  a  single  individual  church  was  frequently  so  styled. 
Vid.  J.  Gothofred  ad  Codicem  Theodosianumj  tom.  vi.  p.  28.  ed.  Ritterian.  But 
as  to  those  meetings  of  the  heads  of  the  church  which  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  held  subsequently  to  the  second  century,  and  which  are  properly  termed 
councils,  the  assembly  at  Jerusalem,  to  which  we  allude,  bears  no  resemblaiico 
whatever  to  them,  and  it  is  consequently  idle  for  any  one  to  think  of  deducing 
the  origin  of  such  conventions  from  that  source.  This  want  of  resemblance  is 
admitted  by  the  acute  and  ingenious  father  Paul  Sarpi,  himself  a  Romanist,  in 
his  History  of  the  Cou  icil  of  TVe/i/,  see  lib.  ii.  p.  240.  of  the  French  translation 
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of  it  by  Coumyer;  but  it  at  the  same  time  appenred  to  him  that  he  had  hit  upon 
aeireamstaiice  y^•h}ch  would  bear  him  out  in  maintaining,  that  the  assembly  at 
Jeniaalem  might  still,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  be  styled  a  council ;  and 
tiiia  was,  that  not  only  the  apostles,  the  elders,  and  the  brethren  of  Jerusalem, 
botalso  IViol  and  Barnabas,  the  deputies  from  the  church  of  Antioch,  are  stated 
to  hive  spoken  therein.    The  title  of  ^the  firdt  CouncU,"  he  therefore  thought 
■igiit  very  justly  be  continued  to  this  meeting.    But  surely  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  reasoning  to  be  weaker  than  this.    Did  it  indeed  appear  that  the 
depetie^  from  Antioch  had  voted,  or  sat  as  judges  in  this  assembly,  in  the  same 
wij  as  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  did,  the  argument  might  not  be  altogether  de- 
fititate  of  force :  but  instead  of  this  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  they  pre- 
tended to  nothing  beyond  the  character  of  deputies,  and  left  the  determination 
of  the  point  wholly  to  the  apostles  and  the  other  members  of  the  church  of 
Jertualem.    Speak  tiiey  undoubtedly  did,  and  it  was  necessary  that  [p.  170.] 
the?  iihould  speak ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  way  of  offering  any  opinion  of  their 
own  as  to  the  matter  in  question  that  they  did  so.    In  addition  to  this  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  not  resolved  in  this  assembly  by  the 
oomber  of  votes,  as  was  the  custom  in  councils,  but  was  determined  solely  by 
tbe  judgment  of  the  apostles.  Had  the  suffrages  been  token,  it  was  possible  that 
of  the  two  opinions  the  wrong  one  might  have  prevailed:  for  a  greater  part  of 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  con- 
tended warmly  for  its  authority  in  this  very  assembly.  But,  by  the  speeches  of 
Peter  and  James,  an  end  was  put  to  all  dissensions,  and  a  mode  of  determina- 
tion suggested  to  which  the  multitude  deemed  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make 
no  opposition.  We  have  not  therefore,  here  any  thing  in  the  least  resembling  a 
eooncil :  for  the  decision,  it  is  plain,  was  not  that  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
bot  of  the  apostles  by  the  interposition  of  whose  opinion  an  end  was  at  once 
pot  to  the  doubts  and  disputes  of  the  church.     Viewing  the  matter  in  this 
light,  I  find  myJMjlf  unable  altogether  to  fall  in  with  the  opinion  expressed  on 
the  subject  by  Just.  Hen.  Boehmer,  in  his  Dissert.  Juris  Eccles.  AiUiqui,  diss. 
iiL  \  IxxL  p.  218,  and  elsewliere,  who  would  eonnidcr  the  decision  of  this  as- 
sembly in  the  light  of  an  award,  aa  the  lawyers  term  it,  conceiving  the  church 
of  Antioch  per  7no(^um  compromissi  caussam  conlroversam  decisioni  apostolarum 
d  malricis  ecclesicc  submisisse.     It  should  seem  not  improbable  that  the  origi- 
nal author  of  this  opinion  might  be  father  Paul  Sarpi  himself,  as  we  meet 
with  it  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  lib.  ii.  p.  240,  though  expressed 
there  but  shortly,  and  with  some  reserve.    But  to  me  it  appears  that,  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  foundation  for  what  he  sets  out  with  assuming,  namely, 
that  the  Christians  of  Antioch  referred  the  determination  of  their  controversy, 
not  to  the  apostles  only,  but  also  to  the  whole  church  of  Jerusalem.    For  it  is 
most  clearly  manifest,  from  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  Acts,  xv.  2,  that  the 
penoDA  referred  to  as  judges  on  this  occasion  were  solely  the  apostles  and  the 
eMers,  the  latter  of  whom  were  well  known  to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who 
enjoyed  divine  illumination  m  common  with  the  apostles,  and  not  the  whole 
congregation  of  Christians  resident  at  Jerusalem.   The  apostles  and  presbyters, 
it  ia  true,  when  they  were  about  to  investigate  and  detennine  the  question  by 
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which  the  church  of  Antioch  was  divided,  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  doing  so  was  a  matter  of  discretion,  not  of  necessity :  for  had 
they  chosen  it^  they  might,  from  the  power  that  was  given  them  of  God,  have 
proceeded  of  themselves  to  decide  the  point  in  dispute,  in  the  absence  of  the 
people,  and  >^ithout  in  the  least  consulting  them :  of  the  exercise  of  which 
power  by  them  we  have  a  striking  instance  afforded  us,  in  their  checking  the 
disposition  which  the  people  discovered  to  run  into  parties,  and  pointing  out 
in  what  way  the  affair  should  be  determined.    In  tlie  next  place,  and  which  is 
to  me  an  objection  of  still  greater  force,  the  apostles  must,  if  this  opinion  be 
adopted,  be  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  referees  or  arbitrators,  elected  at 
the  will  of  the  contending  parties,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their  dispute : 
whereas  they  had  been  constituted  judges  of  all  controversies  like  this,  respect- 
ing religion,  by  divine  appointment;  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  left  to  the 
option  of  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  whether  they  would  refer  the  determi- 
nation  of  their  dispute  to  them  or  not    In  a  case  like  theirs,  they  were  en- 
joined by  nothing  less  than  divine  authority  to  have  recourse  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  apostles.    Lastly,  the  very  words  themselves  in  which  the  decree,  in  this 
ease,  is  conceived,  forbid  us  to  view  it  in  the  light  of  an  award  or  judgment  of 
arbitrators  indifferently  appointed  by  the  parties.    For  it  is  not  in  terms  of 
their  own  that  the  apostles  make  this  decree,  but  what  they  ordain  is  expresi^Iy 
stated  to  be  so  done  by  the  command  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  *£/&(. 
[p.  171.]  Tof  iy(m  frnCfAA*n  X9.\  i/uih.  ^  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  U 
usy    In  which  passage  the  words  tc5  iyt»  nnufjLttttt  **  to  the  Holy  Ghost^^  moat 
be  referred  to  the  apostles,  through  whom  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  they 
were  influenced,  spake,  commanded,  and  adjudged.    The  meaning  is— **It 
seemed  good  to  the  apostles,  in  whom  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  resi- 
dent, and  whom  the  same  spirit  animat<}s."    A  similar  mode  of  expression  ii 
made  use  of  by  St  Peter,  in  that  terrible  denunciation  wherewith  he  over- 
whelms Ananias,  for  having  attempted  to  practise  deceit  on  the  apostles: 
Acts,  V.  3,  4.   Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  1  (that  ia, 
to  us  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is  resident.    Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  (mere)  men^ 
hut  unto  God  (who  dvvelleth  in  us).    The  words  «ai  it/ulf,  "  and  to  !/5,"  which 
Collovv,  do  not  refer  to  the  apostles,  but  to  the  elders  and  brethren  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  who  are  joined  with  the  apostles  in  the  beginning  of  the 
letter.    For  the  denomination  of  "  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  of  course  con- 
sidered as  embracing  these,  since  they  enjoyed  merely  an  ordinary  illumination 
of  the  blessed  Spirit    The  above  remarks  are  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reader,  in  consequence  of  my  observing  that  the  force  of  these  words 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  commentators. 

LVn.  Controversf  respecting  the  law  of  Moses.  Constantly  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  decree  which  he  had  thus  received  from  the 
mouths  of  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jerusalem,  we  find  St  Paul 
not  only  making  it  his  endeavour,  both  in  the  churches  of  which 
he  was  the  immediate  founder,  and  likewise  in  those  to  which  he 
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addressed  epistles,  to  repress  with  every  possible  energy  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Jewish  converts  to  impose  on  the  necks  of  their 
Getttile  brethren   the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  but  also 
kbouring  by  degrees  to  extinguish  in  the  piinds  of  the  Jews 
themselves  that  blind  and  immoderate  partiality  which  they 
entertained  for  this  law  of  their  forefathers.     From  his  epistles 
however,  it  appears  that,  in  his  attempts  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects, he  was  ever  most  violently,  and  not  unfrequently  success- 
fully, opposed  by  the  Jews ;  the  mistaken  zeal  and  intemperate 
warmth  of  some  of  whom  led  them  into  such  extremes,  that  they 
hesitated  not  at  making  use  of  every  means  to  excite  a  general 
feeling  of  ill-will  towards  St.  Paul,  and  to  detract  from  the  high 
character  of  this  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  could  justly 
boast  of  having,  in  the  most  marked  and  emphatical  manner, 
been  called  to  the  ministration  of  the  word  by  the  voice  cf  our 
Lord  himself.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  without  consider- 
able diflSculty  that  the  Gentile  converts  could  be  brought  to  en- 
dure Tkith  patience  that  the  Jews  should  thus  obstinately  persist 
in  refusing  to  recede  from  the  customs  and  institutions  of  their 
forefathers,  and  that  they  themselves  should  yield  obedience  to 
the  decree  of  Jerusalem,  which  forbad  them  to  partake  of  meats 
offered  to  idols,  or  to  be  present  at  the  feasts  of  heathen  worsliip 
pers.     As  for  any  disputes  of  inferior  moment,  of  which  descrip- 
tion there  are  some  particularly  adverted  to,  and  others  inciden- 
tally noticed,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  I  purposely  pass  them 
over  in  silence,  as  possessing  no  claim  to  our  attention. 

[p.  172.]      LVm.      Schism  generated   by  this  controversf  respecting 

the  3lo«aic  law.   Invincible  nearly  as  the  attachment  of  the  Jew- 
ish converts  to  the  law  of  ceremonies  appeared  for  a  long  while 
to  be,  the  destruction  of  their   national   city  and  temple  by 
the  Romans  caused  it  sensibly  to  fall  into  the  wane  amongst 
such  of  them  as  had  taken  up  their  abode  without  the  confines 
of  Palestine.^    By  the  immediate  inhabitants  of  that  region, 
however,  who  appear  to  have  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  they  should  obtain  permission  of  the 
Bomans  to  rebuild  both  their  temple  and  the  city,  a  belief  con- 
tinued still  to  be  retained  that  the  authority  of  the  law  of  Moses 
was  ever  to  be  regarded  by  the  descendants  of  Abraham  as  alto- 
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gether  sacred  and  inviolable.     To  the  delusive  expectations  of 
these  latter,  an  end  was  not  put  until  Jerusalem  had  experienced 
its  second  and  final  overthrow,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian ;  when,  every  hope  respecting  the  restoration  of  their 
city  having  vanished,  a  part  of  the  Jewish  brethren  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  renounce  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  to  embrace 
the  freedom  that  was  held  out  to  them  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ; 
others  of  them,  however,  gave  the  preference  to  continuing  un- 
der the  bondage  of  their  ancient  system  of  discipline,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  withdrew  themselves  from  the  assemblies  and 
society  of  the  rest.     Those  who  thus  inflexibly  persisted  in  en- 
cumbering the  profession  of  Christianity  with  the  observances 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  had  the  denomination  of  Nazarenes  and 
Ehionites  given  to  them  by  the  other  Christians,  or  otherwise  as- 
sumed these  titles  of  their  own  choice  by  way  of  distinction-O 

(1)  Eusebius  has  left  it  on  record,  (Histor,  Eccles,  lib.  iii.  cap..xxxv.  p. 
106.)  that^  on  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  burning  of  the  temple,  a  vast 
number  of  the  Jews  (fjiv^tm  •»  irt^trojuiis)  were  induced  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity. Hence  it  is  manifest  how  greatly  the  calamities  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  contributed  towards  lessening  the  attachment  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  law  of  their  forefathers. 

(2)  Of  this  schism  or  secession  we  shall  treat  more  particularly  when  wo 
come  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  in  our  history  of  the  second  century.  The  Ebi- 
onites  and  Nazarenes  have,  I  well  know,  always  hitherto  been  classed  with  the 
sects  of  the  first  age,  but  to  me  this  appears  irreconcilable  with  reason.  For 
it  can  be  indisputably  proved,  that  those  of  the  Christians  who  persisted  in 
adhering  to  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  until  Jerusalem,  which  had  just  begun  to  rise 
again  from  its  ashes,  was  secondly,  and  finally,  laid  waste  by  the  Romans,  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian ;  and  that  it  was  upon  their  so  separating 
themselves,  and  not  before,  that  they  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  titles  of 
Ehionites,  and  Nazarenes,  and  were  numbered  amongst  the  corrupters  of 
Christianity.  Previously  to  their  acting  thus,  they  were  regarded  by  no  one 
in  any  other  light  than  as  true  Christinns.  During  the  first  century,  they  cer- 
tainly had  not  by  any  means  forfeited  their  claim  to  the  title  of  brethren,  al- 
though they  had  given  proofs  of  weakness  and  a  want  of  further  lights  Hero- 
tics,  it  is  true,  they  became,  but  this  was  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  they 
refused  any  longer  to  hold  fellowship  with  those  who  had  discernment  enough 
to  perceive,  that  Christ  had  relieved  the  necks  of  even  the  Jews  themselves 
from  the  yoke  and  burden  of  the  law. 

LIX.    Controversy  respectiniir  the  means  of  obtaining  Jastillcatioa 

and  salvation.  Nearly  allied  to  these  disagreements  and  conten- 
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tijM,  respecting  the  necessity  for  observing  the  Mosaic  law  of 
ceremonies,  although  of  infinitely  greater  moment,  was  [p.  173.] 
a  dispute  stirred  up  by  the  Jewish  doctors  at  Eoine,  and  in  others 
of  the  Christian  churches,  concerning  the  means  whereby  we  are 
to  arrive  at  justification  and  salvation.  For  whereas  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  apostles  was,  that  our  every  hope  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  and  salvation  ought  to  centre  in  Christ  and  his  merits, 
these  Jewish  teachers,  on  the  contrary,  made  it  their  business  to 
extol  the  eflBcacy  and  saving  power  of  works  agreeable  to  the 
law,  and  to  inculcate  on  men's  minds,  that  such  as  had  led  a  life 
of  righteoosness  and  holiness,  might  justly  expect  to  receive 
eternal  happiness  from  God  as  their  due.  To  this  doctrine,  inas- 
much as  it  went  materially  to  lessen  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  our  blessed  Saviour's  character,  and  was  founded  on  a  false 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  repugnant 
to  the  voice  and  authority  of  the  moral  law  itself,  St.  Paul  op- 
posed the  most  unremitting  and  particular  resistancc.Q 

(1)  It  is  clear,  from  St  PauUs  Epistlo  to  the  Romans,  that  there  were,  be- 
adea  this,  other  controversies  in  agitation  at  that  period :  but  as  the  apostle, 
imre  that  he  was  addressing  himself  to  persons  to  whom  the  subjects  in  dis- 
pQte  were  familiar,  omits  the  mention  of  several  important  particulars,  doubt- 
less well  known  to  the  Romans,  but  in  regard  to  which  we  of  the  present  day 
ire,  as  it  were,  wholly  in  the  dark,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  form  any  thing  like  a  clear  and  precise  notion  of  what 
these  questions  involved.  The  reader  will  find  every  thing  that  can,  with  any 
dejree  of  certainty  or  apparent  probability,  be  said  on  th(;  subject,  collected  to- 
gether and  arranged  by  the  following  authors :  Herm.  Witsius,  Miscell.  Sacr, 
Vnn.  iL  exerc.  xx,  xxi,  xxii.  p.  665,  et  seq. ;  Camp.  Vitringa,  Observation.  Sacr. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  ix,  x,  xi.  p.  952 ;  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus,  Lib.  de  Ecclesia  Apostolic. 
cap.  ill  p.  Ill,  et  seq.  In  these  works  there  are  indeed  not  a  few  things  ad- 
Tanced  which  are  founded  merely  in  conjecture,  and  might,  without  taking  any 
Tery  great  pains,  be  proved  futile,  and  wholly  destitute  of  substantial  support ; 
bat,  ance  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  substitute  any  thing  more  certain  in 
their  stead,  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  leave  them  untouched,  as  to  displace 
tbem  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  merely  a  fresh  set  of  conjectures. 

LX.    Heretics  commemorated  by  the  apostles.     Willi   these  SUp- 

pc'rters  of  the  law  of  Mose.s,  these  mistaken  advocates  for  the 
strength  of  human  nature,  by  whose  contentious  spirit  the  church 
of  Christ  was  prevented  from  enjoying  a  perfect  tranquillity  even 
in  this  its  golden  age,  we  find  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers 
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very  commonly  joining  the  following  persons,  of  whose  apostaq^ 
or  errors  St.  Taul  and  St  John  make  mention  in  their  epistles, 
namely,  Hynienoeiis^  Alexander^  Pkiletus,  Hermogenes^  PhygeUuB^ 
JJcmas,  and  Diolrephes,  For  they  conceive  all  these  to  have  been 
the  founders  of  sects,  or  at  least  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
various  pernicious  errors,  through  the  introduction  of  which  into 
some  of  the  churches,  Christianity  experienced  a  partial  adulte- 
ration.(*)  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  what  the  sacred  writen 
have  left  us  on  record  respecting  these  men  be  maturely  weigh- 
Q).  174]  ed,  the  inclination  of  opinion  must  be  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  AlexandeTj  Hymencms^  and  Philetus^  it  is  rather  of  a 
dereliction  of  Christian  duty  and  charity  that  they  are  accused, 
than  of  perverting  Divine  truth,  or  entertaining  any  heretical 
opimons.(*) 

(1)  See  Vitringa  and  Buddeus  loc,  supr,  indicai,  also  Tho.  Ittigius  de  He- 
resiarchis  Mvi  Aposiolici  et  Apostolico  proximi,  sect  i.  cap.  viii.  p.  84,  et  seq. 

(2)  In  2  Tim.  i.  15.  we  find  St.  Paul  complainingr  that  he  had  been  de- 
serted by  all  who  had  accompanied  him  from  proconsular  Asia,  of  which  jEfpJbe- 
sus  was  the  chief  city,  to  Rome.  Of  those  he,  for  some  particular  reaaons  no 
doubt,  though  we  are  unacquainted  with  them,  points  out  Hermqgenes  and 
Phygellus  by  name.  The  probability  is,  that  these  men,  upon  finding  St  Paul 
cast  into  prison,  considered  his  fate  as  pretty  well  decided,  and  despairing  ever 
to  sec  liim  regain  his  liberty,  nnd  continue  the  travels  he  had  meditated,  they 
left  Rome,  and  returned  into  their  own  country.  That  their  conduct  in  this 
respect  was  higlily  blaraeable,  is  what  every  one  must  admit :  for  to  desert  a 
brother,  and,  much  more,  one  of  God's  apostles,  whose  life  is  in  jeopardy,  and 
to  whose  protection  and  comfort  one  might  contribute  by  continuing  with  him, 
is  corlninly  to  evince  both  a  levity  of  mind  and  also  a  forgetfulness  of  Chris- 
tian obli^j^Htion:  but  the  inconstancy  of  these  men  has  surely  nothing  in  it  that 
can  nuthorise  us  to  conclude,  that,  in  returning  home,  they  had  it  at  all  in  view 
to  become  o])ponents  of  the  prineiples  which  had  been  taught  them  by  St  Paul, 
or  meditated  the  introduction  of  any  innovations  into  the  Christian  church.  Of 
the  number  of  these  inconstant  brethren  tliere  vvas  also  one  Demas,  whom  St 
Paul,  in  cap.  iv.  v.  10.  of  the  Kumc  epistle,  represents  as  having  left  him,  and 
gone  to  Thessnlonica,  being  c:iptivated  with  the  love  of  this  world.  In  repro- 
batinfT  the  conduct  of  this  man,  both  ancient  writers  and  modern  ones  seem  to 
have  set  no  bounds  whatever  to  their  indignation  :  t  Jose  who  except  him  out 
of  the  class  of  heretics,  do  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  liim  a 
worse  denomination,  namely,  that  of  an  absolute  apostate  from  Christianity. 
But  for  my  own  part,  I  see  nothing  in  the  words  of  St  Paul  which  can  war- 
rant us  in  druwinjr  a  conclusion  so  severe  against  him.  The  apostle  does  not 
accuse  Demas  of  having  forsaken  Christ,  but  of  having  deserted  him,  Paul : 
which  latter  it  was  certainly  very  possible  for  him  to  do,  and  yet  to  remain 
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iteid&st  m  the  fnith  of  Christ  Nor  does  the  reason  which  the  apostle  nsgigns 
for  thtB  man*!*  having  forAakcn  him,  by  any  means  imply  a  defection  from 
Christ    For  in  Scripture  those  are  said  to  love  the  world  who  prefer  the  en- 
joyment of  the  laxaries,  the  comfjrU,  and  the  security  of  this  life  to  the  duties 
which  Christianity  enjoins  us  to  fulfil.    It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
■UKonduct  wherewith  St  Paul  is  to  be  understood  as  reproaching  Denial, 
tffloonted  to  no  more  than  this,  that  he  had  consulted  his  ease  and  conveni^ 
eoM  rather  than  his  duty,  and  preferred  retiring  to  a  life  of  safety  and  quiet- 
ness at  Thessalonica,  to  continuing  any  longer  a  partaker  of  the  ignominy, 
dingers,  and  toils,  which  the  companions  and  friends  of  St  Paul  had  continu- 
iQy  to  enconuter  at  Rome :  that  the  man  had  very  much  misconducted  himself 
ii  unquestionable,  bat  there  are  certiinly  no  just  grounds  for  believing  him  to 
bre  incurred  that  high  degree  of  criminality  which  we  so  generally  find  at- 
tribated  to  him.    Crescent  and  TiiuSj  who  are  mentioned  by  St  Paul  in  the 
■me  verse  with  Demas,  are  stated  to  have  gone  into  Galatia  and  Dalmatia,  so 
tbt  they  had  in  like  manner  quitted  their  captive  master :  but  their  departure 
from  him  was  for  the  best  of  purposes,  namely,  to  propagate  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  those  provinces ;  and  they  went  with  his  consent  and  appro-  [p.  175] 
bttion :  whereas  the  object  of  Demas  in  quitting  Rome  was  altogether  dis- 
booourable,  and  unworthy  of  a  disciple  of  Christ,  for  he  withdrew  from  thence 
that  he  might  shelter  himself  from  danger,  and  spend  his  days  in  tranquillity 
tad  ease. — Diolrephes  is  censured  by  St  John,  in  his  third  epistle,  on  a  two- 
fold account    First,  that  he  had  arrogated  to  himself  a  pre-eminence  in  tho 
ehorch  to  which  he  belonged,  and  which  had  probably  been  committed  to  his 
Boperintendence  :  and  secondly,  that  he  had  conducted  himself  in  a  harsh  and 
nofeeling  manner  towards  certain  of  the  brethren,  who  had  deserved  well  of 
Christianity,  and  consequently  had  a  claim  to  far  difiTerent  treatment  at  his 
hands.    The  circumstances  of  the  case  appear  to  have  been  these.    Certain 
members  of  the  church  to  which  Diotrephes  belonged  had  gone  forth  for  the 
parpose  of  propagating  the  Christian  religion  amongst  tho  neighbouring  na- 
tions.   Upon  their  return,  they  brought  with  them  some  strangers  or  foreign- 
ers whom  they  had  initiated  in  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  al><o  a  letter 
from  St  John,  commending  the  f  lith  and  zeal  which  they  displayed  in  the 
eaQ.-^  of  Christ,  and  desiring  that  they  and  their  companions  might  be  hospi- 
tably lodged  and  entertained  during  their  stay,  as  was  the  custom  amongst  the 
early  Christians,  and  that  on  their  again  going  forth  they  might  be  supplied, 
through  the  public  liberality,  with  every  thing  which  might  tend  to  encourage 
end  forward  them  in  undertaking  a  fresh  mission  amongst  the  Gentiles.     But 
Wotrephes,  it  seems,  spurned  at  the  recommendation  of  St.  John,  and  not  only 
forbad  these  good  and  useful  men  from  being  maintained  out  of  the  public 
fond,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  but  also  went  to  the  length  of  excom- 
nwnicating  those  who  had  been  induced  to  yield  them  some  occiisioual  private 
*»istance. 

It  i*ill  scarcely  then,  I  had  almost  said  it  cannot,  be  denied  me  to  infer  from 
the  above  that  Diotrephes  must  have  been  the  Bishop  of  this  chuivh.  For  how 
could  it  have  been  possible  for  a  private  individual  to  have  cxcommunicut<id  any 
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of  the  brethren  with  whom  he  might  be  at  enmity?  or  by  what  roeariB  could  siidi 
an  one  hnve  brought  it  nbout,  that  a  letter  from  one  of  Christ's  apostles  should 
be  treated  \filh  neglect  and  contempt?  Some  particular  reason  or  other  there 
unquestionably  was,  that  induced  this  haughty  character  to  conduct  himself  in 
the  manner  above  stated;  and  it  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  such  a  reason  as  had 
all  the  appearance  of  being  a  just  and  an  honourable  one.  Learned  men  have 
imagined  that  this  reason  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  quality  or  condition  of  tlie 
persons  whom  he  excommunicated.  Diotrephes  they  suppose  to  have  been  origin 
nally  a  Gentile,  and  those  whom  he  refused  to  receive  Jews:  and  hence  they  coik 
elude  that  the  contempt  entertained  by  the  former  for  the  latter  had  gained  so 
complete  an  ascendency  over  his  mind  that  he  could  not  forego  tiic  opportunity 
of  manifesting  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  violating  the  most  sacred  law  of  chari- 
ty. This  conjecture  may, perhaps,  at  first  sight,  be  thought  to  carry  with  it  some- 
what of  a  specious  air;  but  if  put  to  the  test,  there  will  be  found  in  it  nothing 
that  c^n  possibly  have  any  weight  with  a  considerate  person  at  all  conversant  ia 
Christian  history.  For,  not  to  rest  on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  unsupporW 
ed  by  any  sort  of  authority,  except  what  is  supplied  by  the  name  DiotrepheSi 
which  is  certjiinly  a  Greek  one,  but  of  itself  can  surely  never  be  considered  at 
yielding  an  argument  of  the  least  cogency  or  force;  and  equally  passing  over  the 
fiict  of  their  l>eing  no  sort  of  memorial  extant  which  can  warrant  us  in  believing 
that  the  Gentile  Christians  ever  permitted  themselves  to  be  so  far  carried  away 
by  their  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Jews,  as  to  refuse  to  consider  them  as  breth- 
ren, and  withhold  from  them  even  the  common  fruits  of  charity ;  it  is  plain,  from 
the  fifth  verse  of  St.  John's  Epistle,  that  those  whom  Diotrephes  treated  with 
such  harshness  were  members  of  that  church  over  which,  it  should  seem,  that  he 
presided.  The  apostle,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  Christians  to  whom  he  alludes  as 
consisting  of  two  classes, — d/ix^ij,  or  brethren,  and  f tfif,  foreigners  or  stran- 
[p  176.]  gers.  But,  since  he  is  treating  of  Christians  sojourning  in  one  and  the 
simic  church,  and  makes  use  of  the  term  "brethren"  in  opposition  to  that  of 
"strangers,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  by  the  former  he  meant  those  who 
had  been  regularly  admitted  into  fellowship  with  the  church,  and  by  the  latter 
such  as  had  not  been  so  admitted.  There  are  some,  I  am  well  aware,  who  think 
St.  John  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  by  "brethren,"  Jews — and  by  "stran- 
gers," Greeks ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown  either  that  the  term  "brethren  "  was  ever 
used  by  the  apostle  in  this  restricted  sense,  or  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
Greek  converts  to  be  styled  f  "c/,  or  strangers.  What  we  set  out,  therefore,  with 
observing,  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  question,  namely,  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  church  which  was  under  the  care  of  Diotrephes  had  gone  forth  with 
a  view  of  propagating  Christianity  amongst  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict, and  on  their  return  brought  with  them  some  of  their  disciples,  and  also  an 
epistle  addressed  by  St.  John  to  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  And  now, 
to  give  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  reason  of  their  being  so  ungraciously  received 
by  Diotrephes,  I  think  the  cause  of  all  his  ill-will  towards  them  is  plainly  point- 
ed at  by  St.  John  himself.  To  every  one  perusing  his  Epistle  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous,  that  the  apostle  introduces  at  ver.  7.  somewhat  of  an  apology  to  Gains,  to 
whom  he  writes  for  the  journey  which  these  good  men  undertook  in  the  cause 
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if  Cbul  Pint)  at  says,  that  their  motive  was  good,  that  they  went  forth  with 
the  best  miod  and  intention,  heing  desiroas  only  of  contributing  to  the  honor  of 
God.  Then  he  adduces  it  as  farther  commendable  in  them,  that,  although  they 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  be  furnished  with  the  necessaries  of  life  hy 
the  people  among  whom  they  sojourned,  they  yet  preferred  maintaining  them- 
•elT«8  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  refused  every  sort  of  recompence,  gra- 
toity,or  reward.   Now  it  is  clear,  that  what  these  men  had  done,  could  require 
DO  meh  defence  or  justification  in  the  eyes  of  Gains,  for  it  appears  that  he  had 
ilreidj  befiiended  their  cause,  and  we  may  therefore,  I  think,  fairly  infer,  that 
vhit  is  thus  said  by  the  apostle  was  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  pretext  by  which 
Diotrephes  pretended  to  justify  his  very  harsh  and  unchristian-like  conduct  St. 
John,  it  is  observable,  seems  tacitly  to  admit  that  there  was  something  irregular 
ID  the  journey  undertaken  by  these  men,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  their  hea- 
Ihes  neighbooFS,  and  occupies  himself  in  showing,  that  if  the  end  of  their  going 
forth,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves  were  attended  to, 
this  inegnlarity  of  theirs  must  appear  to  be  but  of  small  moment.   To  be  brief 
Iheo,  it  strikes  me  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  this,  that  these  good  men 
hid  grievously  offended  Diotrephes,  by  having  taken  upon  them  this  mission  to 
the  Heathen  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  and  gone  forth  rather  in  com« 
pliioce  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  than  under  any  direction  or 
iotbority  from  him.   On  their  return,  therefore,  it  was  in  vain  that  they  looked 
ip  to  this  haughty  character  for  countenance  or  support:  not  even  the  recom* 
Diendatory  letter  which  they  had  procured  from  St.  John,  could  have  the  effect 
of  appeasing  his  wrath,  or  dissuade  him  from  giving  full  vent  to  his  indignation. 
Now,  in  early  times,  it  undoubtedly  was  the  custom  for  such  of  tlie  members  of 
my  church  as  might  be  desirous  of  imitating  the  example  of  the  apostles,  and 
propagating  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Heathen,  to  apply  to  the  bishop  for  his  li- 
reiice,  and  to  enter  on  their  travels  under  his  sanction.   Ignatius,  in  almost  all 
his  epistles,  inculcates  this  maxim — MaJ'tU  x^i'^  '^^  irta-%oir»  vi  v^arrim  tuf 
^MSFTfliv  %U  far  vLx)<M9-iai.    Sine  episcopo  nemofaciat  eorum  aliquid  qux  adacclC' 
mmm  speeiani:  vid.  Epist.  ad  Smymccosj }  viii.  ad  TrallianoSj  ad  PhUadelpL  ad 
Polycarpum;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  innumerable  passages  from  wri- 
ters before  the  reign  of  Constantine,  all  tending  to  show,  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity  it  was  unlawful  for  any  thing  appertaining  to  religion  to  be  either 
done  or  undertaken  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  bishop.   The 
crime  of  Diotrephes,  therefore,  was  noUthat  of  having  assailed  any  of  the  re- 
ceived principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  of  having  discovered  an  unwar- 
lantable  degree  of  asperity  and  rigour  m  the  maintenance  of  his  own  [p.  177.] 
importance  and  dignity.   For  he,  in  the  first  place,  manifested  a  latent  pride  of 
heart,  in  withholding  from  a  set  of  pious  and  innocent  men,  who,  in  point  of  fact, 
were  entitled  to  every  sort  of  encouragement,  the  good  offices  and  hospitality 
of  the  church,  merely  because  they  had  not  paid  the  proper  attention  to  his  au- 
thority and  rights:  and  in  the  next  place,  he  betrayed  a  still  more  inexcusable  spi- 
rit of  arrogance,  in  spurning  at  the  authority  and  recommendation  of  one  of 
Christ's  i^stles,  to  whose  judgment  and  authority  it  became  all  bishops  and 
churches  to  pay  the  utmost  deference.   TMs  evidently  is  the  offence  which  St 
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John  :;ensurc9  in  these  words:— «  9<xo)r^»T*i;cuv  ivtdv  is  Xvt^^ix^r^  iuat.  '^He 
who  loveth  to  have  the  pre-eminence  among  them  receiveth  us  not."  The  apos- 
tle does  not,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  reprehend  him  for  aspiring  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged:  for,  as  I  before  observed,  he  must,  at 
the  time  of  his  offending,  have  been  at  the  head  of  that  church:  but  what  he 
means  to  censure  (as  the  words  themselves  indicate  beyond  all  controversy)  is 
that  which  he  considers,  as  a  mark  of  an  inordinately  ambitious  mind — a  mind 
carried  away  by  the  lust  of  power,  namely,  that  he  had  dared  to  assume  to  him- 
self an  authority  superior  even  to  that  of  an  al^ostlc.  The  plain  sense  of  the 
words  is  this — "But  their  Diotrephcs,  who  affects  to  be  greater  than  any  of  the 
apostles,  sets  at  nought  my  intreaties  and  authority." 

If  the  men«  then,  of  whom  I  bave  been  speaking,  be  taken  from  the  class  of 
the  heretics  of  the  first  century,  there  ^nIl  remain  merely  Hymenaeus,  Philetus, 
and  Alexander.  Hymenaeus,  the  first  of  these,  is  in  1  Tim.  L  20.  associated  by 
St.  Paul  viixh  Alexander:  in  2  Tim.  u.  17.  how^ever,  we  find  the  apostle  speaking 
of  him  in  conjunction  with  Philetus.  That  one  and  the  same  man  is  referred  to 
in  both  these  places  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  yet  called  in  question  by 
any  one.  But  upon  attentively  considering  and  comparing  together  the  two  above 
cited  passages,!  must  confess  that  there  appears  to  me  ver}-  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  Hymenaeus  mentioned  in  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  be  the  same 
with,  or  a  different  man  from  him,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  last  Epistle.  Indeed  I 
think  that  I  might  almost,  with  some  confidence,  take  upon  me  to  assert  that 
they  were  two  distinct  characters,  having  nothing  in  common  but  the  name.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  although  it  certainly  does  not  go  the  length 
of  wholly  deciding  the  point,  that  the  companion  in  error,  whom  we  find  associ:it- 
ed  with  Hymenaeus  in  the  former  passage,  is  not  the  same  person  with  whom 
his  name  is  joined  in  the  latter  one.  Secondly,  it  makes  still  more  strongly  in 
favour  of  my  opinion,  that  the  Hymcnseus  mentioned  in  the  first  Epistle,  was, 
together  with  his  associate,  delivered  over  by  St.  Paul  to  the  evil  one,  to  be  tor- 
mented until  he  should  desist  from  blaspheming  Christianity,  1  Tim.  i.  20.  a  cir- 
cumstance,  surely,  by  no  means  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  what  is  recorded  of 
the  Hymenaeus  spoken  of  in  the  second  Epistle,  who  is  not  represented  as  being 
under  any  kind  of  restraint,  but  as  going  about  perverting  as  many  of  the  Chris- 
tians as  he  could,  and  disseminating  his  errors  with  no  small  degree  of  success. 
How,  let  me  ask,  could  it  have  been  possible  for  a  man  to  do  this  whom  the 
apostle  had  subjected  to  the  power  of  (lie  Prince  of  Darkness,  for  the  purpose  of 
bridling  his  blasphemous  tongue?  Finally,  there  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  Hymenaeus,  as  there  is  between  an  open 
enemy  of  Christianity  and  an  artful  insidious  corrupter  of  it.  The  words  of  St 
Paul  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Hymenaeus  first  spoken  of  by  him  was, 
[p.  178.]  in  every  respect,  a  detestable  character.  His  exhortation  to  Timothy 
is,  that  he  should  unite  jr/j/r  failh,  i.  e.  a  belief  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  with 
^A&M  o-wrw/hVi/,  a  good  conscience.  Holiness  of  life,  or  piety,  is  what  i?*  meant; 
the  fruit  of  which  is  a  good  conscience,  or  a  mind  conscious  to  itself  of  no  evil, 
and  therefoie  peaceful  and  happy.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  attending 
to  this  admonition  he  exemplifies  by  the  case  of  Hymenaeus  and  Alezarder,  both 
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•fwfaoiu  had  discarded  t«v  iy^^nt  aufitJiifftv,agood  consciencey  L  e.  had  plunged 
into  an  evil  course  of  life,  and  tamed  their  backs  on  the  divine  Ism :  thii  corru|>- 
tioD  of  their  monils  being  once  wrought,  their  progress  in  iniquity  became  ac- 
celerated, and  these  wretched  men,  at  length,  made  perfect  shipwreck,  as  it  were, 
of  £uih,  arriving  by  degrees  at  such  a  pitch  of  callous  depravity,  as  not  only  to 
think  ill  of  Christianity,  but  also  publicly  to  blaspheme  its  doctrines.  To  ^'  make 
shipwreck  concerning  faith,"  is,  I  think,  manifestly  to  bo  understood  as  the  s:imc 
vith  apostatizing  from  the  Christian  faith  or  religion.   These  two  men,  there- 
fore, having  given  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  wickedness  and  impiety,  were  at 
length  led  on  to  renounce  Christianity  altogetlier.    But  the  Ilymcnoius  spoken 
of  in  the  latter  epistle,  although  he  was  involved  in  very  great  culpability,  was 
vet  Dot  sach  a  monster  as  this.    He  had  not  apostatized  from  Christianity,  but 
merely  given  a  corrupt  interpretation  to  a  part  of  its  doctrines,  namely,  that 
whieh  respects  the  future  resurrection  of  the  body.    The  probibility  is,  that  in- 
dioing,  in  this  respect,  rather  to  the  principles  of  those  philosophers  who  main- 
tained that  the  body  is,  as  it  were,  the  prison  of  the  rational  soul,  and  matter  the 
source  of  all  evil,  than  to  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  apostles,  he  asserted  that 
irhat  Christ  had  delivered  respecting  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  was  not  to  bo 
Qoderstood  in  u  literal  sense,  but  that  what  he  meant  to  promise  was  a  new  life 
to  the  souls  of  men,  not  lo  tlieir  bodies.   The  apostle  docs  not  attribute  to  this 
oao  and  his  associate  many  errors.    His  course  of  life  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  flagitious,  nor,  like  the  other  Hymenaeus,  had  he,  from  a  habit  of  sinning, 
taken  occasion  to  deprave  religion.   Moreover,  we  do  not  find  it  imputed  to  him 
that  he  lu:d  been  instrumental  in  causing  others  to  lead  a  life  of  wickedness  and 
impioty ;  although,  as  tiie  apostle  pretty  plainly  intimates,  there  was  a  tendency 
in  his  error  to  injure  the  cause  of  piety,  and  countenance  an  indulgence  of  our  ap- 
petites.   On  these  accounts  St.  Paul  is  led  to  speak  of  him  with  some  degree  of 
moderation,  whereas  his  reproof  of  the  other  Ilymenaeub  is  couched  in  terms  of 
the  greatest  severity  and  vehemence.  In  fact,  he  appears  ratlier  to  lament  his  f;ill 
than  to  chide  it.    With  regard  to  tiie  Alexander  of  whom  St.  Paul  makes  men- 
tion in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  my  opinion  is  precisely  the  same  with  that 
wliich  I  have  above  expressed  respecting  the  Ilymenajus  there  spoken  of  in  con- 
junction with  him,  namely,  that  he  was  a  different  man  from  the  one  referred  to 
under  the  same  name  by  the  apostle,  in  his  second  Epistle,  and  from  whom  ho 
sLites  himself  to  have  received  great  injury  at  Rome.    2  Tim.  iv.  14.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  St  Paul  had  it  in  view  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them, 
when  he  added  to  the  name  of  tlie  latter  the  denomination  of  the  craft  which  ho 
exercised,  calling  him  'Ax^{*r/g6f  o  ;(r*XKiyr,  **  Alexander  the  coppersmith."  The 
meaning  of  this  addition,  it  strikes  me,  was  to  distinguish  the  man  of  whom  he 
spake  from  others  of  the  same  name  who  were  known  to  Timothy,  and  particu- 
larly from  him  whom  the  apostle  had,  in  his  former  Epistle,  accused  of  perfidy 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  The  Alexander  first  spoken  of,  it  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
had,  in  order  to  prevent  Christianity  from  suffering  further  from  his  blasphemy, 
been  delivered  over  by  St  Paul  into  the  power  of  the  evil  one;  and  [p.  179.] 
how  then,  it  may  be  asked,  could  he  have  insulted  St  Paul  at  Rome,  and  tlirown 
impediments  in  the  way  of  his  doctrine? 
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LX.  Gnostic  heretics.  But  by  noDC  of  its  adversaries  or  cor- 
rupters wa«Christianity,  from  almost  its  first  rise,  more  seriously 
injured ;  by  none  was  the  church  more  grievously  lacerated,  and 
rendered  less  attractive  to  the  people,  than  by  those  who  were 
for  making  the  re/igion  of  Christ  accommodate  itself  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  oriental  philosophy  respecting  the  Deity,  the  origin 
of  the  world,  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the  human  soul.  We 
allude  to  those  who,  from  their  pretending  that  they  were  able 
to  communicate  to  mankind,  at  present  held  in  bondage  by 
the  Architect  of  the  World,  a  correct  knowledge  (y»<»«r*r)  of 
the  true  and  ever4iving  God,  were  commonly  styled  Gnostics. 
This  calamity  was  foreseen  by  St.  Paul,  and  is  predicted  by  him 
in  1  Tim.  iv.  l.(*)  We  find  him  also,  in  various  parts  of  his 
Epistles,  exhorting  the  followers  of  Christ  to  maintain  the  dis- 
cipline of  their  blessed  Master  whole  and  uncontaminated  by 
any  of  the  fables  or  inventions  of  the  philosophers  of  this  sect. 
1  Tim.  vi.  20. ;  1  Tim.  i.  3,  4. ;  Tit.  iii.  9. ;  Col.  ii.  8.  But  an  in- 
sane curiosity,  and  that  itch  for  penetrating  into  abstruce  or  hid- 
den things,  by  which  the  human  mind  is  so  liable  to  be  tormented, 
caused  many  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  advice  and  admonition 
of  the  apostle  and  his  associates,  and  no  sooner  did  some  of  the 
Gnostics  gain  a  footing  in  the  recently  established  Christian 
churches,  than  the  principles  that  they  maintained  respecting 
the  first  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  causes  for  which  Christ 
came  into  this  world,  and  to  which  their  great  austerity  of  de- 
meanour, and  rigid  abstinence  from  even  the  lawful  gratifications 
of  sense,  communicated  an  imposing  gloss,  were  by  numbers  re- 
ceived with  open  ears,  and  suffered  to  take  entire  possession  of 
their  minds.  To  no  purpose  was  it  that  the  apostles  and  their 
disciples  pointed  out  the  emptiness  of  all  these  things,  and  how 
very  incongruous  they  were  with  the  genuine  Christian  disci- 
pline, although  they  might  carry  with  them  a  specious  show  of 
somewhat  like  recondite  wisdom.(')  Intoxicated  with  a  fond- 
ness for  these  opinions,  not  a  few  of  the  Christians  were  induced 
to  secede  from  all  association  with  the  advocates  for  the  sound 
doctrine,  and  to  form  themselves  into  various  sects,  which,  as 
time  advanced,  became  daily  more  extensive  and  numerous,  and 
were  for  several  ages  productive  of  very  serious  inconveniences 
and  evils  to  the  Christian  commonwealth.(*) 
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(1  )Althongfa  some  difference  of  opinion  may  subsist  with  regard  to  this  pre- 
dietion  of  St.  Paul,  I  am  yet  persuaded  that  every  one  who  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  what  the  Gnostic  discipline  was,  will  readily  admit  that  that 
system  is  more  particakrly  pointed  at  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  tezt» 
notwithstanding  that  no  necessity  may  appear  to  exist  for  considering  [p.  180.] 
H  as  exclusively  applicable  thereto.    Numerous  are  the  passages  in  the  other 
EpbtJes  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  in  those  written  by  St.  Paul,  which 
■hike  at  this  system,  and  call  loudly  on  the  Christian  churches  to  beware  of 
it ;  in  £ict  more  numerous,  perhaps,  than  the  generality  of  commentators  ap- 
pear to  have  imagined.    I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  in  every  thing  with  Ham- 
mond, who,  in  liis  Annotalions  on  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  Latin  by 
Le  Clerc,  and  also  in  his  book  de  Episcopatus  Jurihus  Dissert,  prim,  de  AntU 
Anttoi  cap.  iiL  p.  11,  et  seq.  takes  upon  him  to  apply  several  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Gnostics,  on  no  other  ground,  as  it  should  seem,  than 
tint  of  a  very  slight  accordance  in  terms.    There  are,  however,  many  obser- 
nfions  of  his  from  which  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  candour  to  withold 
ov  assent 

(2)  The  emptiness  and  folly  of  this  system  of  discipline,  is  most  aptly 
ponrtrayed  and  exposed  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Tun.  i.  4. ;  Tit.  ill  9. ;  2  Tim.  ii.  16. 

(3)  Learned  men  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  the  first  sects  of  the 
Gnostics  were  founded.  Many  of  them  place  implicit  faith  in  the  authority  of 
Gement  of  Alexandria,  who  says  it  was  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  that  these  sects  were  established,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  church  was  destroyed.  Stromai.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xvii.  p.  898,  899. 
With  this  testimony  they  conceive  also  that  of  Hegesippus  to  coincide,  who, 
in  a  passage  preserved  by  Eusebius,  (Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  104, 
and  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxii.  p.  142.)  reports  the  church  to  have  remained  a  pure  virgin 
until  the  time  of  Trajan,  but  that  after  the  death  of  the  apostles  the  leaders  of 
divers  sects  began  openly  to  make  their  appearance.  Others,  however,  are  of 
opinion  that  some  congregations  were  formed  by  certain  of  the  Gnostic  tribe, 
in  opposition  to  the  churches  of  apostolic  foundation,  even  so  early  as  the  first 
century,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles  themselves.  And  this  opinion 
teems  to  be  favoured  by  what  St.  John  says,  1  John,  ii.  18,  et  seq.  of  many 
Antichrists  having  gone  forth  from  the  church,  as  well  as  by  what  has  reached 
an  respecting  Cerinthus,  and  the  Nicolaitans,  who  were  heretics  of  the  first  cen- 
tuy,  and  tainted  with  the  Gnostic  opinions.  Conflicting  as  these  sentiments 
are,  it  appears  to  me  not  at  all  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  without  requiring 
a  sacrifice  of  the  point  of  honour  to  be  made  by  either  party.  That  dissen. 
sons,  ariang  out  of  the  attempt  to  blend  the  principles  of  Gnosticism  with 
Christiamty,  had  been  generated  in  the  churches  previously  to  the  second  cen- 
tury and  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  that  some  of  those  who  were 
devoted  to  those  principles,  having  drawn  to  them  a  number  of  partisans,  had 
proceeded  to  the  length  of  holding  separate  asemblies  with  their  disciples  is 
most  manifest,  not  only  from  the  apostolic  epistles,  but  also  from  other  an 
dent  monuments.  Nor  is  this  at  all  opposed  by  the  words  of  Clement  or 
Hegesippus.    For  it  should  seem  that  what  these  writers  say  may,  in  fact,  be 
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considered  as  amounting  merely  to  this,  that  in  the  reigns  ( f  Trajan  and  Had- 
rian, the  patrons  of  heresy  came  forward  with  greater  boldness  than  before, 
and  laying  aside  the  caution  and  reserve  with  which  they  had  hitherto  main- 
tained their  doctrines,  made  open  profession  of  their  dissent  from  the  rest  of 
the  Christians,  endeavouring  likewise,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  both  to 
augment  the  nunfbcr  of  their  partisans  and  also  to  place  their  different  sects  or 
fraternities  on  a  firm  and  stable  basis :  though,  \iith  regard  to  what  is  said  by 
Hegcsippus,  it  may  perhaps  admit  of  a  question,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered 
us  relating  merely  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  as  some  of  the  learned  imagine, 
or,  as  others  conceive,  to  the  church  at  large.  In  short,  the  fact  appears  to 
have  been,  that  during  the  first  century  the  sects  formed  by  those  who  w^ere 
for  interpreting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  the  Magi,  were  neither  large,  nor  held  in  much  account, 
their  internal  organization  being  at  that  time  but  very  imperfect;  but,  that 
[p.  181.]  about  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  they  burst  through 
the  obscurity  by  which  they  had  been  enveloped,  and  assumed  for  themselves 
a  regular  determinate  form,  under  certain  acknowledged  leaders,  and  subject 
to  a  system  of  laws  and  regulations  peculiarly  their  own. 

LXI.  Nature  of  the  Gnostic  discipline*  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  difficult  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  these  people  con- 
trived to  make  the  religion  of  Christ  appear  to  be  altogether 
in  unison  with  their  favorite  system  of  discipline.  All  the 
philosopliers  of  the  East,  whose  tenets,  as  we  have  seen,  were, 
that  the  Deity  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  matter,  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  which  they  considered  to  be  malignant  and  poi- 
sonous— that  the  body  was  held  in  subjection  by  a  being  entirely 
distinct  from  liim  to  Avhom  the  dominion  over  the  rational  soul 
belonged — that  the  world  and  all  terrestrial  bodies  were  not  the 
work  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  author  of  all  good,  but  were 
formed  out  of  matter  by  a  nature  either  evil  in  its  origin,  or  that 
had  fallen  into  a  state  of  depravity — and,  lastly,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Deity  had  become  extinct,  and  tliat  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  instead  of  worshipping  the  Father  of  Light 
and  Life,  and  source  of  every  thing  good,  universally  paid  their 
homage  to  the  Founder  and  Prince  of  this  nether  world,  or  to  his 
substitutas  and  agents :  I  say  all  tliese  looked  forward  with  car- 
nest  expectation  for  the  arrival  of  an  extraordinary  and  eminent- 
ly powerful  Messenger  of  tlie  Most  High,  who,  they  imagined, 
would  deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  the  bondage  of  the 
flesh,  and  rescue  them  from  the  dominion  of  those  Genii  by  whom 
they  supposed  the  world  and  all  matter  to  be  governed,  at  the 
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same  time  communicating  to  them  a  correct  knowledge  of  their 
everlasting  Parent,  so  as  to  enable  them,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  once  more  to  regain  their  long  lost  liberty  and  happi- 
ness. An  expectation  of  this  kind  even  continues  to  be  che- 
rished by  their  descendants  of  the  present  day.  Some  of  these 
philosophers  then,  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  magni- 
tude and  splendour  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  and  his 
ajKJStles,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  the  object  of  our  Lord's  min- 
istry both  to  abrogate  the  Jewish  law,  a  law  which  they  con- 
ceived to  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Architect  or  Founder 
of  the  World  himself  or  by  the  chief  of  his  agents,  and  also  to 
overthrow  those  gods  of  the  nations  whom  they  regarded  as 
Genii  placed  over  mankind  by  the  same  evil  spirit;  hearing 
him,  morever,  invite  the  whole  world  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
the  one  omnipotent  and  only  true  God,  and  profess  that  he  came 
down  from  Heaven  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  souls  of 
men,  and  restoring  them  to  liberty,  were  induced  to  believe  that 
he  was  that  very  messenger  for  whom  they  looked,  the  person 
ordained  by  the  everlasting  Father  to  destroy  the  dominion  of 
the  founder  of  this  world  as  well  as  of  the  Genii  who  presided 
over  it,  to  separate  light  from  darkness,  and  to  deliver  the  souls 
of  men  from  that  bondage  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  con- 
sequence of  their  connection  with  material  bodies. 

LXII.  Natare  of  the  Gnostic  discipline.    The  principles  [p.  182.] 

and  nature  of  this  system  of  discipline,  however,  were  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  its  votaries  to  yield  their  assent  to  many 
things  which  were  delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  to  in- 
terpret them  according  to  their  obvious  and  commonly  accepted 
sense.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  acting  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  certain  leading  maxims,  which  were  considered  by  per- 
sons of  their  persuasion  as  indisputable  truths.(')  To  various 
articles,  therefore,  propounded  in  the  Christian  code  as  essential 
points  of  belief,  they  utterly  refused  their  assent :  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  which  attributes  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  those  respecting  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  character 
of  human  nature,  and  the  like :  for  it  would  have  amounted  to 
nothing  short  of  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  leading  maxims  of 
the  system  to  which  they  were  devoted,  had  they  not  persisted 
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in  maintaming  that  the  Creator  of  this  world  was  a  being  of  a  na- 
ture vastly  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  the  Father  of  our  Lord, 
and  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  dictated  by  the  Almighty,  but 
by  this  same  inferior  being,  by  whom  also  the  bodies  of  men  were 
formed  and  united  to  souls  of  ethereal  mould,  and  imder  whose 
influence  the  various  penmen  of  the  Old  Testament  composed 
whatever  they  have  left  us  on  record.  In  addition  to  the  articles 
of  Christian  belief,  which  they  felt  themselves  constrained  thus 
peremptorily  to  reject,  there  were  others  which  they  found  it 
necessary  to  explain  after  their  own  manner,  in  order  to  render 
them  compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  oriental  discipline. 
Respecting  Christ  and  his  functions  in  particular,  it  was  requi- 
site for  them,  in  support  of  their  tenetsj  to  maintain  that  he  was 
to  be  considered  as  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as  never 
having  in  reality  assumed  a  material  body.  Their  adoption  of 
the  former  of  these  positions  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  believing,  as  they  universally  did,  that  the  Deity  had  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence,  but  that 
at  length,  after  ages  spent  in  silence  and  repose,  he  begat  of  him- 
self certain  natures  or  beings  after  his  own  likeness,  of  whom 
Christ  was  one :  to  the  maintenance  of  the  latter  they  were  con- 
strained by  that  leading  maxim  of  the  oriental  system,  that  all 
matter  was  intrinsically  evil  and  corrupt.  Consistently  with 
these  sentiments,  they  moreover  found  themselves  called  upon  to 
deny  that  Christ,  in  reality,  either  underwent  what  he  is  reported 
to  have  suffered,  or  died,  and  returned  again  to  life,  as  is  record- 
ed of  him.  In  their  exposition  of  this  doctrine,  however,  they 
did  not  all  of  them  follow  precisely  the  same  plan.  Again,  in 
regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world,  the 
principles  of  their  system  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  as- 
sert, that  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  expiate  the  sins  of  mankind, 
or  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  Deity,  that  he  relinquish- 
ed for  a  while  his  abode  in  the  Heavens,  but  merely  in  order  to 
communicate  to  the  human  race  the  long  lost  knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  and  that,  having  put  an  end  to  the  usurped 
dominion  of  the  arrogant  founder  of  this  world,  he  might  point 
out  to  the  souls  of  men  (those  spirits  of  ethereal  origin  unhappily 
confined  in  earthly  prisons)  the  means  of  recovering  for  them- 
Belves  their  native  liberty  and  happiness.     Finally,  to  pass  over 
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Bome  other  points  which  might  be  noticed,  these  votaries  of 
orientalism  were  compelled,  in  support  of  their  favourite  maxim 
respecting  the  malignant  nature  of  matter,  to  discoun-  [p.  183.] 
tenance  every  idea  of  a  future  resurrection  of  men's  bodies  from 
the  dead,  and  to  maintain  that  what  is  said  in  Scripture  on  the 
subject  i&  altogether  figurative  and  metonymical.     In  their  man- 
ners and  habits  the  Gnostics  were  for  the  most  part  melancholy 
and  austere.    Indeed,  allowing  the  principles  and  notions  which 
they  cherished  respecting  matter  and  the  origin  of  our  earthly 
forms  to  be  just  and  correct,  it  cannot  but  follow,  that  to  obey 
the  instincts  of  nature,  or  to  indulge  in  any  sort  of  bodily  grati- 
fication, must  be  contrary  to  reason,  and  even  criminal.   Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
discordant  conclusions  which  different  men  will  sometimes  de- 
duce firom  the  same  premises,  it  is  most  certain  that  some  of  this 
sect  conceived  themselves  to  be  warranted  by  these  self-same 
principles  in  plunging,  with  the  most  barefaced  effrontery,  into 
every  species  of  libidinous  and  vicious  excess.(') 

(1)  The  early  Christian  fathers,  who  were  acquainted  with  none  other  be- 
odes  the  Grecian  system  of  philosophy,  perceiving  that  some  of  the  dogmas  of 
the  Gnostics  coincided  with  the  principles  of  the  Platonists,  were  induced  to 
eooclude  that  the  discipline  of  tfie  former  had  been  altogether  generated  by  a 
conjunction  of  the  platonic  philosophy  with  Christianity :  to  this  opinion  great 
onmbers  of  the  learned  of  modem  days  have  likewise  subscribed,  so  many  in- 
deed, that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  enumerated.  After  having,  however,  examined 
the  subject  with  every  possible  degree  of  impartiality  and  attention,  I  am  most 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  foundenk  of  the  Gnostic  schools  cannot,  with  the 
leist  propriety,  be  reckoned  amongst  the  followers  of  Plato.    With  regard  to 
certain  particulars  taken  separately,  I  am  very  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  no  great 
wint  of  resemblance  between  the  Platonic  philosophy  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gnostics;  but  only  let  the  two  systems  be  compared  together,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  m  tolo,  and  the  great  dissimilarity  that  exists  between  them  becomes  at  once 
conspicuous.  That  long  series  of  ororw,  for  instance,  of  either  sex,  through  which 
the  Gnostics  uniformally  deduce  the  connexion  of  the  Deity  with  matter,  is  a 
thing  altogether  unknown  to  the  system  of  Plato :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Platonic  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  the  origin  of  this  world, 
■s  exhibited  by  the  Athenian  sage  in  his  Timccus,  is  in  no  respect  whatever  to 
he  reconciled  witli  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics.  The  Deity  is  represented  by  Plato 
u  eternally  active  and  energetic,  by  the  Gnostics  as  altogether  passive  and  qui- 
««ent  According  to  the  former,  this  world  is  eternal,  and  a  work  of  beauty  not 
*t  all  unworthy  of  the  Almighty  hand  that  framed  it:  by  the  latter,  it  is  regard- 
^  u  tn  ill  -formed  mass,  the  destruction  of  which  is  an  object  of  desire  and  me- 
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ditntion  with  the  Deity.  In  the  opiDion  of  the  Phitooistfi,  this  world  and  its  in- 
habitants are  governed  either  immediately  by  the  Deity  himself,  or  through  the 
ministration  of  daemons  commissioned  by  him :  but  according  to  the  Gnostk 
scheme,  an  absolute  and  entire  dominion  over  the  human  race,  and  the  globe  ws 
inhabit,  is  exercised  by  the  founder  of  the  material  world,  a  being  of  unbounded 
pride  and  ambition,  who  makes  usfi.of  every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  man- 
kind from  attaining  to  any  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  In  addition  to  what  are 
here  enumerated,  many  other  points  of  difference  between  the  two  systems  will 
readily  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  will  divest  his  mind  of  all  bias  or  preju* 
dice,  and  be  at  the  pains  of  perusing  the  little  book  written  by  Plotinus  the  Pla- 
tonist,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  Porphyry  moreover,  the  disciple  of  Ploti- 
nus, says,  in  the  Life  of  his  Mctsler^  cap.  xvi.  p.  118.  expressly,  that  the  Gnos- 
tics considered  Plato  as  a  minute  philosopher,  who  had  never  ascended  in  mind 
and  thought  to  the  first  principles  of  all  things.  But  not  to  multiply  (p  184.) 
words :  it  is  allowed  by  all  that  the  discipline  of  Manes  was  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  East,  or  that  of  the  Persians  and  Chaldaeans: 
but  this  discipline,  if  we  except  the  conclusions  of  some  of  its  dogmas,  corres- 
ponds so  exactly  in  all  respects  with  that  of  the  Gnostics,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  two  systems  to  appear  more  familiar  to  each  other :  that  ihey  were 
both,  therefore,  drawn  from  one  and  tlie  same  source,  surely,  cannot  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

(2)  Amongst  the  learned,  and  more  particularly  amongst  those  of  our  oUrn 
times,  there  have  not  been  wanting  several  who  have  stood  forward,  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  eloquence,  as  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  professed  object  of  some  of  these  has  been  merely  to  extenuate,  as 
far  03  possible,  tlie  errors  of  this  sect,  and  in  the  way  of  explanation  to  offer  every 
kind  of  apology  for  them  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit.  Others  of 
tiiem,  however,  have  endeavoured  to  clear  those  corrupters  of  Christianity  from 
every  sort  of  reproach,  insisting  on  it  that  the  ancient  authors,  from  whom  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  their  principles  and  tenets,  are  to  be  regarded  either  as 
malignant  and  invidious  accusers,  or  else  as  ill-informed  and  incompetent  judges. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  respect  that  may  be  due  to  authority  so  commands 
ing,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  to  us  these  eminent  writers  appear  to  have,  in 
this  instance,  laboured  to  as  little  purpose  as  they  would  have  done  in  attempt- 
ing to  wash  a  blackamoor  white,  and  thrown  away  their  time  and  talents  on  be- 
half of  a  cause  which  is  altogether  desperate,  and  admits  of  no  defence.  If  there 
be  any  truth  at  all  in  history,  not  a  doubt  can  exist  but  that  the  religion  profesa- 
cd  by  this  sect  was  of  a  nature  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  is  propound- 
ed to  mankind  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  If  taken  up  separately 
indeed,  and  exhibited  apart  by  themselves,  it  may  be  very  possible  for  ingenuity 
to  give  to  certain  particulars  of  the  Gnostic  system  an  air  of  soundness  and 
truth :  but  only  let  the  parts  thus  selected  be  referred  to  their  proper  stations  in 
the  general  scheme,  and  the  fallacy  will  at  once  become  apparent.  That  the  an- 
cient Christian  writers  were  actuated  by  malice  in  framing  their  reports  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  incurred  the  guilt  of  slandering  a  worthy  set  of  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  to  themselves  an  absolute  sway,  is  what  no  good  person,  whf 
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b  acquainted  with  the  aitoation  of  thin^  in  those  early  times,  will  easily  be  in- 
daeed  to  believe,  and  what,  I  am  sure,  this  one  consideration  alone  is  enough  to 
prevent  toy  one  in  his  senses  from  crediting,  namely,  that  a  variety  of  writers, 
aepinted  widely  from  each  other  in  point  of  time,  place,  manners,  studies,  and 
attKhmenta,  have  handed  down  to  us  precisely  one  and  the  same  account  of  the 
Gnodtic  principles  and  opinions.    By  every  unprejudiced  and  impartial  person, 
this  concarrcnce  of  testimony  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  allowed  so  completely  to 
do  away  all  suspicion  of  slander  and  misrepresentation,  as  to  render  any  further 
endence  to  this  effect  altogether  superfluous.    Were  it  at  all  necessary,  other 
clFeumstances,  not  less  cogent  and  conclusive,  might  easily  be  brought  forward. 
VMtli  regard  to  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  principles  and  max- 
ims of  the  Gnostics  were  in  reality  sound  and  correct,  but  that  these  philoso- 
pliers,  having  made  use  of  new  and  unaccustomed  terms  and  phrases  in  pro- 
poQoding  their  opinions  to  the  world,  their  meaning  was  hastily  misconceived  by 
their  adversaries,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  sec  how  this  suggestion  of  theirs 
iDQch  helps  the  matter.  Were  we  to  admit  this  representation  of  the  case  to  be 
joat,  the  only  effect  it  could  have  on  our  minds,  would  be  to  make  us  no  longer 
regard  the  Gnostics  in  the  light  of  persons  led  away  by  error,  and  too  great  a 
fondness  for  certain  opinions  of  their  own,  but  as  men  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  folly  and  impiety.    For,  unquestionably,  men  who  could  prevail  on 
themselves  to  cloak  up  and  disguise  sentiments,  which  they  knew  to  be  sound 
and  just,  in  pompous  obscurities,  and  a  high  sounding  theatrical  kind  of  phraseo- 
logy, must  cither  have  had  it  in  view  to  impose  on  the  world,  and  in  this  silly 
w-ay  to  acquire  for  themselves  the  reputation  of  superior  wisdom,  or  otherwise 
bve  been  complete  drivellers,  and  entirely  deprived  of  their  wits.    And  as  for 
those  whom  this  sort  of  senseless  and  bombastic  language,  which  the  perspicui- 
ty and  simplicity  of  Holy  Writ  most  strongly,  although  tacitly,  condemns,  could 
80  far  charm  as  to  make  them  anxious  to  convert  their  brethren  to  a  sense  of  its 
excellence  and  beauty,  and  who,  rather  than  renounce  this  silly  and  obscure  kind 
of  jargon,  would  stir  up  dissensions  in  the  church,  and  split  it  into  sects,  they 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  wicked  and  presumptuous 
men,  the  enemies  of  love,  peace  and  harmony,  or,  in  a  word,  than  as  the  pests 
&od  canker-worms  of  the  Christian  community.  But,  even  granting  that  [p.  185.] 
the  meaning  of  these  men  might  in  some  respects  be  misunderstood,  it  is  yet  very 
easily  to  be  proved  that  the  ancient  Cliristian  writers  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
strictly  correct  in  their  representation  of  the  Gnostic  principles  and  opinions, 
and  that  the  members  of  this  sect  gave  themselves  so  entirely  up  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  a  disordered  imagination,  as  altogether  to  set  common  sense  and  reason 
at  defiance. 

LXIII.  AnnuncBts  urged  by  the  Gnostics  in  defence  of  their  system. 

That  the  principles  and  opinions  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, as  well  as  others  of  their  tenets  and  maxims,  were  repug- 
nant not  only  to  the  doctrine  openly  delivered  by  Christ  himself, 
but  also  to  the  tenor  of  those  writings  which  are  considered  by 
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the  whole  body  of  Christians  as  the  rule  and  standard  of  their 
religion,  is  what  the  generality  of  the  Gnostics  did  not  attempt 
to  deny.  In  truth,  the  fact  was  too  glaring  to  admit  of  a  ques- 
tion. They,  however,  took  care  not  to  be  unprepared  with  ar- 
guments, whereby  to  defend  and  support  the  system  of  discipline 
to  which  they  were  devoted.  By  the  leaders  of  some  of  their 
sects  it  was  contended,  that  the  religion  propounded  by  Christ 
was  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  of  easy  comprehension,  and  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  vulgar ;  the  other  sublime,  and  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  persons  of  refined  intellect  The  former  they  re- 
presented as  being  contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  latter  as  having  been  unfolded  by  Christ  to  his  apostles  alone, 
in  private.  For  their  own  knowledge  of  the  latter  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  indebted  to  certain  disciples  of  the  apos- 
tles Peter,  Paul,  and  Matthias.(*)  Others  pretended  that  their 
leading  tenets  and  maxims  were  drawn  from  the  oracles  and 
visions  of  Zoroaster  and  other  divinely  instructed  sages  of  the 
East,  as  likewise  from  certain  secret  writings  of  Abraham,  Seth, 
Noah,  and  other  holy  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  who  flourished 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ ;  a  pretence  which,  in  the  age  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  certainly  not  wholly  destitute  of 
colour,  since  there  were  various  fictitious  writings  in  the  hands 
of  many  at  that  time,  which  a  set  of  villainous  and  artful  men 
had  palmed  on  the  world  as  the  productions  of  those  great  and 
sacred  characters.(*)  Some  took  upon  them  to  exclude  from  the 
sacred  code  all  such  writings  of  the  New  Testament  as  appeared 
to  militate  with  any  degree  of  force  against  their  principles,  and 
to  substitute  in  their  places  other  gospels  and  epistles  of  their 
own  forging,  but  which  they  pretended  to  have  been  written  by 
certain  of  our  Lord's  apostles,  such  as  Peter,  Thomas,  and  Mat- 
thias.(*)  Others,  again,  maintained,  that  the  ordinary  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  were  corrupted,  and  in  proof  of  this  pro- 
duced what  they  pretended  to  be  correct  ones,  and  in  which, 
either  through  their  own  artifice,  or  want  of  care  in  the  transcrib- 
ers, a  difTcrence  of  reading  presented  itself  in  those  passage 
which  were  adverse  to  the  Gnostic  tenets.  Lastly,  there  were 
many  of  them  who  insisted  on  it,  that,  in  the  words  of  Scripture 
there  was  enveloped  a  recondite  moaning ;  (an  opinion,  indeed, 
at  that  time  commonly  entertained  e^en  by  persons  of  strictly 
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orthodox  sentiments ;)  and^  upon  this  principle,  were  [p.  186.] 
amtinually  labouring  in  the  most  silly  and  puerile  way,  by  the 
sqneezmg  and  torturing  of  words,  to  wring  from  them  that  as- 
sistance and  support,  which,  without  resorting  to  such  means, 
they  could  in  no  wise  be  made  to  yield. 

(1)  Yid.  IrensBUS  adv,  Hicreses.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxv. }  v.  p.  104.  &  lib.  iii.  cap.  y. 
pi  179.  ez-divisioii.  Renat.  Massuet.,  Clemenn  Alex.  Stromal,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xviL 
pi  898. 900. 

(2)Vid.  Porphyr.  171  ViL  Plotinit  cap.  xvL  p.  118.  edit.  Fabric.  Clemens 
Alex.  StromaL  lib.  i  cap.  xv.  p.  367.  lib.  vL  cap.  vi.  p.  767.  Eusebius  Histor. 
Eedes.  lib.  iv.  cap.  viL  p.  120.  Epiphnnius  Hccres.  xxvi.  }  viii.  p.  59.  84.  Hccres. 
mix. }  V.  p.  286,  &c.  ConstiltUiones  Apostoliccc,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xvi,  p.  348.  et  seq. 
torn.  L  Pair,  Apostolic,  and  various  other  authorities. 

(3)  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius  will  be  found  to  illustrate  this  the  best  of  any  one,  in 
ius  Cod,  Pseudepigraph,  Nov,  Test,  The  reader  may  also  consult  Beausobre 
Bstaire  du  Manickce^  torn,  i  p.  344,  et  seq. 

LXrV.  The  Gnostic  Factions.    Great  was,  indeed,  the  detri- 
ment which  the  interests  of  Christianity  experienced  from  this 
presnmptuons  sect,  which  arrogated  to  itself  a  correct  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Deity :  but  in  a  much  heavier  degree  would 
the  malign  influence  of  its  doctrines  have  been  felt,  had  they 
been  urged  with  a  due  measure  of  uniformity  and  consistence. 
Fortunately,  however,  it  happened,  that  from  its  very  first  rise, 
this  faction  was  split  into  various  parties,  the  leaders  and  direc- 
tors of  which  were  as  much  at  variance  among  themselves  as 
with  the  Christians,  whose  tenets  they  stigmatized  as  highly  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  of  the  Deity,  inasmuch  as  they  attri- 
buted to  him  the  creation  of  the  world.     For,  although  all  of 
them  took  for  their  ground-work  the  same  principles,  yet  when 
they  came  to  enter  into  particulars,  and  proceeded  to  bring  the 
difiFerent  points  of  their  doctrine  to  the  test  of  a  closer  examina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  due  force,  and  recon- 
ciling them  with  each  other,  as  well  as  of  adapting  them  to  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  difierence  of  opinion  that 
sprung  up  amongst  these  pretenders  to  superior  knowledge  waa 
truly  astonishing.     All  of  them,  for  instance,  were  unanimous  in 
regarding  the  Supreme  Deity  as  a  being  altogether  different  from 
the  creator  and  governor  of  this  world :  but  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  this  last  mentioned  being,  and  also  the  degree  of  his 
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inferiority  to  the  Father  of  our  Lord,  considerable  controvcrsjr 
prevailed.  Again,  all  of  them  v/ere  agreed  in  considering  mat- 
ter as  intrinsically  evil  and  corrupt,  and  as  the  womb  and  nurse 
of  all  those  vicious  desires  and  propensities  wherewith  mankind 
arc  con'tinually  tormented ;  but  whether  such  had  been  its  per- 
nicious nature  or  quality  from  all  eternity,  or  whether  it  had  ac- 
cidentally become  thus  depraved ;  whether  it  was  animate  or 
inanimate,  and  whether  it  were  possessed  of  a  generative  faculty, 
and  could  of  itself  produce  living  beings  eft  not,  was  made  the 
subject  of  very  violent  contention.  That  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  was  sent  into  the  world  for  the  purpose 
[p.  187.]  of  liberating  the  souls  of  men  from  the  wretched  bond- 
age in  which  they  were  held  by  the  body,  was  what  all  of  them 
professed  to  believe :  by  some,  however,  his  character  was  esti- 
mated higher  than  by  others;  and  with  regard  to  the  body  which 
he  assumed,  it  was  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  merely  a  vi- 
sionary form ;  whilst  others  maintained  it  to  have  been  a  frame 
of  an  ethereal  and  celestial  nature.  A  similar  disagreement  of 
opinion  prevailed  amongst  them  respecting  a  variety  of  other 
things.  Nor  have  we  far  to  seek  for  the  cause  which  gave  rise 
to  these  manifold  dissensions.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  oriental 
philosophy,  to  which  the  Gnostics  were  addicted,  having  no  foun- 
dation whatever  in  the  princij^lcs  of  sound  reason,  but  being 
grounded  merely  on  various  refined  conceits,  the  offspring  of 
human  ingenuity,  had  for  a  long  while  been  split  into  a  great 
number  of  parties  and  sccts.(*)  In  the  next  place,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Gnostics  had,  previously  to  their  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, assigned  no  limits  whatever  to  their  philosophical  specu- 
lations; whereas  others  of  them,  who  were  of  Jewish  extraction, 
had,  in  a  certain  degree,  restricted  and  modified  the  system  of 
discipline  to  which  they  were  attached,  by  incorporating  with  it 
various  particulars  of  tlie  law  and  institutions  of  ilopcs.  By 
some  again,  the  principles  of  Gnosticism  had  been  united  with 
certain  maxims  deriv^ed  from  a  rude  and  superstitious  kind  of 
astronomical  knowledge,  by  the  cultivation  of  which  different 
nations  of  the  East,  and  particularly  the  Egyptians,  had  much 
corrupted  their  minds  ;  whilst  by  others  this  study  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  was  either  altogether  neglected,  or  attended  to  only  to 
be  treated  with  contempt.     Finally,  in  addition  to  the  above- 
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mentioned  sources  of  disagreement,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
attempt  to  blend  philosophy,  under  any  certain  or  particular 
form,  with  religion,  no  matter  whether  true  or  false,  has  never 
Med  very  quickly  to  produce  much  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  those  who  have  made  it,  and  to  supply  them  with  a 
variety  of  grounds  for  disunion,  contention,  and  dispute. 

(1)  The  learned  Thomas  Hyde,  a  man  eminently  skilled  in  oriental  matters 

and  opinions,  expresses  himself  as  follows  in  his  Hisloria  Religionis  xeterum 

Ptnarum,  cap.  i.  p.  26.  "  Cum  iiaque  in  hac  religione  (t.  e.  the  religion  of  the 

BBgi,  which  assigned  to  matter  a  peculiar  governor  or  ruler,  and  denied  that  tlds 

world  had  been  created  by  the  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of  all  good)  fuerirU 

ftck  fhtrtsquam  70,  (i//t  etiam  sunt  in   Chrislianilate)  nan  est  expectandum,  ul 

mnia,  ipuc  de  corum  religione  forte  dicta  fucrinty  periineant  ad  magos  orthodoxos^ 

itd  alujua  eXiam  ad  hccrelicos. — Magorum  secta  orlhodoxa  ea  estt  qiuc  de  duolms 

frimpiis  credit  utiumfuisse  (ctemunu,  altcrum  vcro  creatum,  Hecrelici  autemfuero 

tarn  alii  qui  in  processu  hvjus  operis  enumerantur,  qiiam  magi  dualista:^  statuentes^ 

hteduo  principia  fuisse  a^tema,  et  alii  in  aliis  rebus  minus  orthodnxe  sentientesy 

With  regard  to  the  position  here  laid  down,  that  that  particular  sect  of  the  magi 

rbich  believed  that  the  Prince  or  Governor  of  Darkness  and  Matter  derived  his  ex- 

iBteiice  from  the  Supreme  Deity,  was  the  predominent  and  principal  one,  it  should 

•eem  to  be  not  altogether  established  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  but  in  every, 

olher  part  of  his  statement  respecting  the  dissensions  of  these  philosophers,  this 

JUastrious  schohir  is  indisputably  most  correct. 

LXV.  Simon  Magus.  At  the  head  of  the  heretics  of  this  age, 
and  particularly  of  the  Gnostics,  we  find  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  church  unanimous  in  placing  a  Simon  Magus^  whom  [p.  188.] 
thev  assert  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  with  him  whose  de- 
pravity  and  perfidy  was  so  severely  reprobated  by  St.  Peter  at 
Samaria:  Acts,  viii.  9, 10.(*)   Being  in  possession  of  no  testimony 
or  other  means  whereby  to  controvert  their  authority  with  re- 
gard to  the  identity  of  Simon  Magus,  and  that  Simon  who  was 
accounted  the  parent  or  chief  leader  of  the  Gnostics,  it  aj^pears 
to  me  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce  in  it ;  al- 
though there  are  not  wanting  several  very  eminently  learned 
men  who  cannot  prevail  on  themselves  to  concede  even  thus 
inuch.(')   But  as  to  the  remainder  of  what  they  thus  state  re- 
specting this  Simon,  I  must  confess  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  en- 
titled to  no  sort  of  credit  whatever.     For  from  everything  which 
even  they  themselves  have  handed  down  to  us  concerning  the 
man,  it  is  manifest  beyond  dispute  that  he  cannot  with  the  ]<jast 
propriety ,be  included  m  the  class  of  heretics  or  corrupters  of  the 
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Christian  religion,  but  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  hostile 
of  its  adversaries,  inasmuch  as  he  hesitated  not  to  revile  and 
calumniate  the  character  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  made  uae 
of  every  means  within  his  power  to  impede  the  progress  of 
Christianity :  pretending  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself,  and 
a  female  associate  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Helen,  were  persona 
really  commissioned  fi'om  above  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
souls  of  men  onoe  more  to  regain  their  native  liberty  and  lightQ 
From  this  one  circumstance  alone,  supposing  that  we  were 
to  lay  out  of  the  case  various  other  corroborative  proofe,  it  is 
plainly  to  be  perceived  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  Gnostic  Christians  being  considered  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Simon,  and  his  being  accounted  the  parent  or  inventor 
of  the  Gnostic  philosopliy.  The  principles  and  maxims  of  this 
species  of  philosophy  had  become  familiar  to  the  people  of  the 
East  long  before  the  time  of  Simon's  applying  himself  to  the 
study  and  culture  of  it  in  Egypt ;  and  as  to  his  having  been  the 
chief  leader  of  the  Gnostics,  it  is  certain  that  not  one  of  their 
sect  held  him  in  the  least  reverence.(*)  The  probability  is,  that 
the  early  fathers,  perceiving  the  similarity  that  subsisted  be- 
tween Simon's  tenets  and  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  being,  not- 
withstanding their  proficiency  in  Greek  literature,  but  mere 
novices  in  Oriental  learning,  and  consequently  not  aware  of  any 
one's  having  philosophized  after  this  manner  previously  to  him, 
were  induced  to  believe  that  the  whole  tribe  of  Gnostics  had 
proceeded  from  his  school. 

(1)  It  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed,  that  not  a  few  writeiB, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern,  have  assigned  the  chief  place  amongst  the  heretics 
of  tlie  first  century  to  Dosxtheus^  or  as  he  is  termed  by  the  Chaldeans,  Dosthal. 
That  a  man  of  this  name  existed  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  he  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  religion  of  his  countrymen  the  Sa- 
maritans, and  became  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  continued  to  exist  in  Egypt 
even  down  to  the  sixth  century,  is  unquestionably  certain.  Vid.  Origen,  lib.  vL 
coiUra  Cels.  p.  282.  Eulogius  apud  Photium  Biblioth  Cod.  c<;xxx.  p.  883. 
et  seq.  But  the  fact  is,  that  instead  of  being  included  in  the  class  of  here- 
tics, he  ought  rather  to  have  a  place  assigned  him  amongst  lunatics  and  mad- 
men, or  amongst  those  who,  from  a  deranged  state  of  intellect  have  been 
induced  to  obtrude  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  world  as  persons  especi- 
ally commissioned  of  God.  For  from  the  memorials  that  are  extant  respecting 
him,  although  they  arc  neither  very  numerous  nor  explicit,  it  is  clearly  to  be  per- 
ceived that  the  man  had  been  induced,  not,  as  it  should  seem,  so  much  through 
arrogance  as  from  downright  folly  and  inanity,  to  attempt  passing  himself  on  th« 
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tanfl  as  the  Messiah.  Vid.  Origen,  adv,  Celsum,  lib.  i.  p.  44.  lib.  [p.  189.] 
i82.  Comm,  in  Johannem,  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  219.  Eulo^ius  apud  Photium 
k,  p.  883.    The  impious  soheino  whicii  he  had  formed  liaving  been  com« 

ted  to  the  Samaritan  high  priest,  orders  were  issued  for  his  apprehension 
view  to  publishment    By  a  precipitate  flight,  however,  }ie  escaped  being 

and  seekhig  ri;fugo  in  a  remote  cave,  either  voluntarily  starved  him&elf 
h,  or  perished  tor  want  of  being  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  lite.  \  id* 
nius  Uteres,  xiii.  p.  30.  torn.  i.  opp.  Chnmicon  SajnarUanum  apud  Abr. 
fnsem  AdnotcU.  ad  HeUd-Jcsu  Catalog,  Libror.  Ckaldaicor.  p.  16:2. 

Camp.  Vitringa  in  the  first  phice,  and  after  liim  the  venenible  Chiist. 
[eumaim,und  Isaac  Beausobre,  contend  that  there  were  two  Simons  Magi, 
it  the  ancient  fatlicrs,  through  mistake,  attributed  the  errors  and  faults  of 
in  Gnostic  piiilosopher  of  tiie  n.ime  of  Simon,  to  that  Simon  of  whom 
n  is  mnde  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  having  imposed  on  tht*  cri'dulity 
Samaritans.  Considerable  difficulty  however  presents  it.self  in  the  way  of 
^enting  to  this  conjecture,  since  there  is  no  testimony  or  argument  of  any 
)  bo  brought  in  support  of  it^  nor  is  there  any  thing  that  opposes  itself  to 
ility  in  the  commonly  received  opinion.  Isaac  Beausobre  has  indeed  in 
tserlation  de  Adamitis,  p.  2.  subjoined  to  L*Enfant's  History  of  the  IIu»- 
ar, }  1.  p.  350.  et  scq.  come  forward  wilh  no  less  than  eight  diflerent  ar- 
ts in  proof  of  their  having  been  more  than  one  Simon  Magus;  but  of  the 
r  either  or  all  of  these  arguments  I  will  leave  those  to  judge  who  will  be 
pains  of  perusing  with  attention  a  di.ssertition  publi-hed  by  me  some 
nee  on  behalf  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  or  de  uno  SimoJie 

Unanimous  as  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  who  make 
1  of  Simon  Magus,  are  in  plai'ing  him  at  the  head  of  the  heretics  of  the 
;e,  it  is  yet  manifest,  from  every  thing  which  they  relate  of  him,  that  ho 
ot  have  belonged  to  that  class,  but  was  an  open  and  determined  enemy 
Christian  religion  in  all  its  branches.  Origen  (lib.  v.  adcers.  Celswni^  p. 
xpressly  excludes  the  Simonians  from  the  number  of  the  Christian  sects, 
tes  that  Jesus  was  not  the  object  of  their  veneration,  but  Simon.  And 
is  accords  the  testimony  of  all  the  rest;  some  of  them  indeed  not  making 
;erms  equally  clear  and  explicit^  but  at  the  same  time  attributing  to  Si- 
inciples  and  opinions  which  can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds  as  to  the 
ismuch  as  they  could  never  have  been  entertomcd  by  any  man  who  hod 
Christ  far  beneath  him,  and  arrogated  to  himself  all  the  dignity  and  con- 
te  attached  to  the  character  of  a  divine  legate ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass 
I  Simonians,  as  is  recorded  by  Origen  and  Jastin  Martyr  {A'polog,  pro 
mis  secundoj  p.  70.)  as  well  as  others,  experienced  no  sort  of  disturbanco 
station  at  a  time  when  the  Christians  were  constantly  exposed  '  '^rilg 
Qost  formidable  kind :  for  it  was  publicly  known  to  every  " 
eing  the  followers  of  Christ,  they  were  the  enemies  t 
twenty  years  since  when,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  fSrat  saggwti 
ere  some  to  whom  it  appeared  almost  its  sacrilege  to  eal 
igh  and  sacred  aathorities  by  whom  Simon  wm  pro 

16 
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parent  of  heresy,  and  to  brin^into  dispute  a  matter  which  had  received  the 
tion  of  80  many  ages.  The  opinion  however  has,  on  the  strength  of  its  own 
evidence,  in  the  course  of  time  obtained  for  itself  many  patrons,  and  was  not 
long  since,  adopted  by  the  learned  Jo.  Augustin.  Orsi,  in  the  Ecclesias/ical  Mf- 
[p.  190.]  tory  written  by  him  in  Italian  under  the  particular  patronage  of  the 
pope,  tom.  L  p.  348. 

(4)  The  most  positive  testimony  as  to  this  is  supplied  by  Irenteus  himself, 
whom  we  cannot  suspect  of  having  misrepresented  the  fact,  since  he  is  other- 
wise loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the  Gnostics,  on  the  very  ground  of  their  be- 
ing the  followers  of  Simon.  None  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  he  observes  (lib.  i.  adv» 
HccreseSf  cap.  xxvii. }  4.  p.  106.)  were  willing  nomen  magistri  sui  (Simonis)  cor^ 
JUeriy  but  on  the  contrary,  all  of  them  were  accustomed  Christi  Jesu  nomen  (on- 
quam  irrilamenlum  proferre.  Their  repudiation  of  Simon,  he  adds,  was  altoge- 
ther an  artifice,  by  which  they  hoped  to  impose  the  more  readily  on  the  simple 
and  the  ignorant,  and  to  free  their  character  from  every  sort  of  stain.  But  in  tbii 
he  certainly  does  them  wrong. 

LXVI  The  history  of  Simon.  The  liistoiy  of  Simon  u;  briefly 
this.  He  was  by  birth  a  Samaritan,  but  having  gone  down  into 
Egypt,  lie  was  induced  to  continue  there  for  some  time,  and  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  study  of  the  various  arts  which  were  culti- 
vated by  those  who  termed  themselves  magi^  and  the  scourges 
of  evil  daemons.  Upon  returning  into  his  own  country,  he  con- 
tented himself  for  awhile  with  practising  on  the  credulity  of  the 
multitude  by  means  of  the  powers  of  deception  which  he  had 
thus  acquired.  But  having  been  a  witness  of  the  real  miracles 
wrought  by  Philip  the  deacon,  at  Samaria,  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  preached,  he  professed  himseli 
a  convert  to  Christianity,  cherishing,  as  it  should  seem,  a  ho{)e 
that  by  so  doing  he  should  ultimately,  either  through  obsequi- 
ousness or  bribery,  find  a  way  to  obtain  for  himself  the  faculty 
of  working  similar  wonders,  and  hence  have  divine  honours  paid 
him  by  the  people.  An  impious  attempt  which  he  made  to 
realize  these  expectations  having  met  with  its  merited  chastise- 
ment from  St.  Peter  in  that  severe  and  memorable  rej)roof  which 
stands  recorded  in  Acts,  viii.  9,  10.  he  betook  himself  again  to 
his  former  evil  courses,  and  associating  with  him  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Helen,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  wandering 
about  through  various  provinces,  endeavouring,  wherever  ho 
came,  bv  means  of  the  diflerent  tricks  and  artifices  of  which 
he  had  made  himself  master,  to  impose  on  weak  and  ignorant 
minds,  and  make  them  believe  that  the  two  chief  faculties  of  the 
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Supreme  Deity,  the  one  being  in  its  nature  masculine,  the  other 
feminine,  were  actually  resident  in  the  bodies  of  himself  nnd  his 
female  companion,  having  been  sent  down  from  above  for  the 
purpose  of  controuling  the  power  of  those  enemies  and  tormen- 
tors of  the  human  race,  the  creator  of  this  nether  world  and  his 
subordinate  agents ;  and  of  stirring  up  the  minds  of  men,  in  spite 
of  their  unhappy  alliance  with  vile  matter,  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  worship  of  the  only  true  God.     This  certainly  is  all 
that  can  with  truth,  or  with  any  great  semblance  of  truth,  be 
said  of  this  extraordinary  character ;  at  least  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  suspicion  attaches  itself  to  whatever  else  is  reported  of 
him.(*)    In  what  place,  and  under  what  circumstances,  his  mor- 
tal career  terminated  is  altogether  uncertain :  for  as  to  what 
several  ancient  authors  report  of  his  having,  in  consequence  of 
the  prayers  of  St  Peter,  fallen  headlong  from  a  vast  height  in 
an  attempt  to  fly  which  he  made  at  Home  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  and  received  thereby  such  wounds  as  shortly  after- 
wards occasioned  his  death,  it  is  a  tale  to  which  no  credit  is  at 
present  given,  except  by  such  as  are  the  dupes  of  superstition,  or 
ready  to  swallow  down  every  thing  that  has  the  support  of  anti- 
quity on  its  side.    Nor  is  any  belief  now  placed  by  the  [p.  191.] 
generality  of  people,  in  what  Justin  Martyr  says  of  the  Romans 
having  honored  Simon  with  an  apotheosis,  and  erected  a  statue 
to  his  memory ;  although  it  appears  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  the 
sect  which  he  founded  continued  to  exist  in  the  third,  and  even 
down  to  the  fourth  century,  and  persisted  to  the  last  in  paying 
a  sort  of  honorary  worship  both  to  him  and  his  concubine.  (') 

(1)  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  possessing  themselves  of  every  thing  that 
Las  been  handed  down  to  ns  respecting  Simon,  may  consult  the  2d  vol.  of  Tille- 
mont,  and  those  other  authors  who  are  recommended  by  Sagittarius  in  his  /?t- 
troductio  ad  Hisioriam  Ekiclesiaslicam.  We  should  wish  the  reader  to  understand 
this  reference  as  equally  applicable  to  the  various  other  sects  of  which  notice  may 
be  taken  in  the  course  of  this  work,  as  we  shall  studiously  make  it  our  endca- 
TOUT  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  adding  to  its  bulk  by  any  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion of  references  to  books  or  authorities. 

(2)  The  much  agitated  questions  respecting  the  manner  of  Simon^s  death, 
and  the  statue  said  to  hnve  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  Rome,  are  in  some 
measure  grown  obsolete,  but  cannot  by  any  means  as  yet  be  said  to  have  been 
set  completely  at  rest ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  still  to  be  found  many  who,  on 
aoch  occasions,  are  always  vastly  alarmed  lest  tlie  authority  and  credit  of  anti* 
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quity  should  experioncc  nny  diminution:  others  again,  who  imagine  that  tliB 
greater  credit  is  due  to  a  tiling  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  wonderful  and  oat  of 
the  common  course:  and  finally,  others  whom  superstition  so  blinds  as  to  ren- 
der them  altogether  incapable  of  discerning  the  truth,  (I.)  With  regard  to  what 
is  related  by  Arnobius,  a  writer  of  the  tliird  century,  and  after  him  by  various 
ancient  authors,  of  Simon's  flying  in  the  air  by  the  assistance  of  the  evil  spixit, 
and  of  his  being  precipitated  to  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  prayers  of 
St.  Peter,  it  is  in  the  higiiest  degree  incredible  and  absurd.  Simon  was  a  slight- 
of-hand  man,  a  mere  jujfgler,  not  such  a  character  as  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
would  have  selected  to  affright  and  mislead  mankind.   Besides,  who  is  there  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  how  little  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  what  ancient  authors 
relate  of  magicians,  and  prodigies  wrought  by  the  assistance  of  the  devil  ?  Mony 
over,  the  moat  respectable  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  beyond  all  Eua^ 
bins,    the  parent,  as  we  may  call  him,  of  ecclesiastical  history,  say  not  a  syl- 
lable respecting  this  event,  which,  if  it  had  in  reality  occurred,  must  surely 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  throughout  all  ages :  it  is  plain 
tlierefore,  that  they  cither  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  it,  or  else  accounted 
it  nothing  better  than  a  mere  idle  story  of  the  vulgar.   In  whichever  way  thdr 
silence  be  interpreted,  it  is  equally  conclusive  against  the  things  ever  having 
happened.    It  appears  to  me  however  extremely  probable,  that  the  tale  might 
not  be  altogether  of  fabulous  invention,  but  originate  in  a  mistake,  and  be 
founded  on  an  event  which  actually  did  occur  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero.    From  the  testimony  of  Suetonius,  Juvenal,  and  Dio  Chr}'so»- 
tom,  it  seems  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  some  poor  wretch  who  had  pre- 
tended to  pos'^ess  the  art  of  flying,  and  been  presumptuous  enough  to  solicit  an 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in  the  theatre  of  Rome,  did 
actually  commit  himself  to  the  air,  and  being  immediately  precipitated  to  the 
ground,  was  literally  dashed  to  pieces;  the  emperor  himself,  in  whose  presence 
the  feat  was  essayed,  being  sprinkled  with  some  of  his  blood.    Sueton.  in  Se- 
rone^  cap.  xii.  p.  23.  Now  it  is  certainly  not  at  all  unlikely  that  tlie  name  of  this 
unfortunate  rival  of  Icarus  might  be  Simon,  and  that  the  Christians,  upon  hear- 
ing that  a  magician  (for  so  the  common  people  at  that  time,  tenned  every  one 
who  practised  any  unusual  or  extraordinary  arts)  of  this  name  had  come  to 
such  a  disastrous  end,  might  at  once  conclude  that  it  was  that  very  Simon  the 
[p.  192]  magician  whoso  depravity  and  wickedness  hud  long  been  in  every 
one's  month;  and  since  they  were  accustomed  to  attribute  every  thing  by  which 
either  the  community  or  the  church  was  materially  benefited,  to  the  effect  of 
prayer,  might  be  led  to  think  that  God  had  wrought  destruction  on  this  deter- 
mined enemy  of  the  true  religion  at  the  instance  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  perhaps 
at  that  time  sojourning  at  Rome.  Piety  having  at  once  given  rise  to  the  idea,  it 
is  easily  to  be  conceived  that  ingenuity  would  not  be  long  in  supplying  all  the 
little  minutia)  of  circumstances.  (II.)  With  regard  to  the  statue  which  Justin 
Martyr,  and  after  him  Tertullian  and  others,  report  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Romans  to  the  memory  of  Simon  M.igus,  a  discovery  which  was  made  in  the 
Tiberine  island  at  Rome,  about  the  year  1574,  of  a  marble  base  or  pede.stal  in- 
acribed  to  Semo  Sancus,  tho  ancient  Deus  Fidius,  has  induced  many  of  the 
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Vncd  to  think  thnt  th«  slioTt-mentioncd  fathers,  in  consequence  »• 
wing  merely  a  superficial  knou  ludge  of  tlie  Roman  supcrslitiona  aim  ^. 
■foiar  dtilica,  were  led  into  a  mistake,  and  that  wliat  they  conceived  to  ot 
Hinment  raiHCil  in  hooonr  of  Simon,  was  in  faut  a  stitue  dedicated  to  this  >■•• 
nt  deity  of  a  somewhat  similar  name:  on  error  into  which  they  might  tha 
ire  easily  fall,  if,  as  was  by  no  means  unusual,  the  sculptor  had  in  the  inscrip. 
m,  put  Simoni  forSemoni.  Several  Instances  of  such  commutations  of  the  let- 
SE  and  I  are  given  from  different  uutliora  by  the  learned  Jo.  Ca«p.  Hagon- 
icbius  in  his  Epiilnlic  Epigrapkiac,  p.  TO.  vid.  Anton,  van  Dale's  DisaerlBtlon 
Italua  Simtmis,  otinexGd  to  his  work  de  Oraculis,  p.  579.  Salom.  Deylingiue 
twmaf.  Saer.  Lib.  1.  Obuns.  xxxvi.  p.  140.  Bcausobrc  Hisloire  de  Manichee, 
to.  i.  p.  203.  396.  Longcrtie  in  SyUoge  Anrcdolonim  Ven.  Jo.  Diet.  Winekleri, 
SI  I.  us  well  as  innnmeniblo  other  authorities.  So  strongly  aopported  indeed 
lllis  conjecture  by  diifercnt  circumstAnces,  that  apparently  it  would  be  doing 
to  more  than  justice  were  we  to  give  it  a  higher  denomination.  Yet  such  an 
IBzing  weight  and  influence  have  the  luunes  of  Justin  and  Tertulllnn  with 
me  men,  men  too,  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  point  of  sagacity  or  literal 
brmBtion,  that  they  will  rather,  on  the  faith  and  authority  of  these  fathers, 
W  credit  to  that  whiuh  carries  with  it  every  stamp  and  indication  of  error,  than 
opt  the  judgment  of  some  of  our  greatest  literary  characters,  who  not  only 
aw  it  to  he  in  the  highest  degree  probnblo  that  these  futhcrs  laboured  under  & 
Bconception  or  mistake,  but  also  point  out  a  way  in  which  every  unprejudiced 
non  must  allow  it  to  be  very  possible  tliat  each  a  misconception  or  mistake 
ght  have  origitmled.  See  in  addition  to  Tillemont  Memor.  torn.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  340. 
ysn  Thiriby  ad  Jiutin.  Martyr.p.  40.  Prudent  ^laranus  the  kte  editor  of  Jns> 
I,  PrafaL  ad  Juttimim,  p.  iii.  c.  vL  p.  ixxxv.  Jos.  August  Orai  in  his  Ecelesi. 
^eal  History,  written  in  Italian,  torn.  ii.  p.  119.  as  also  what  is  contended  for 
ipecting  this  statue  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Maseum  Hahelicum,  torn,  ii,  p. 
7.  The  uhief  of  all  the  nrgumenta  that  have  been  brought  forward  in  favour 
this  statue  is,  that  it  i^  not  to  be  believed  that  men  like  Justin  Martyr  and 
srtallinti.  In  whom  the  Romnn  Inngonffe  ntid  rcli:;ion  were  familiar,  could  have 
en  M.  fir  'iiniMil  as  t^)  misliikc  tho  dciiy  Svini,  S^infus  for  Simon  Mngns, 
it,  for  my  own  part,  when  I  recollect  how  many  other  errors  these  fathers  have 
idverlently  admitted  into  their  works,  I  must  confeU  that  I  see  no  difficulty 
all  in  giving  them  full  credit  for  such  a  blunder  as  this:  whilst  on  the  other 
nd,  every  thing  whatever  seems  to  oppose  itself  lo  my  believing  that  the  Ro- 
oiB  Gonld  for  a  moment  liave  so  far  discarded  every  sense  of  propriety,  as  to 
dgn  to  a  Jew  or  Samaritan  of  infamous  reputation,  to  a  man  in  fact  no  betler 
in  a  juggler  or  a  mountebank,  a  place  amongst  their  gnds,  and  to  honour 
memory  with  a  statue.  Concerning  Helen,  the  associate  of  this  [p.l93.] 
ipicahle  mortal,  I  shall  enter  into  no  discussion  or  inquiry.  The  Inhours  of 
Oearnedwith  regard  to  her  history,  have  hitherto  only  1cndfdli>  involve  nearly 
I  whole  of  it  in  difficulties  and  obscurity.  Of  the  fuct  of  her  liavui^^  exiHicd, 
vever,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  unless  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  rc>; peeling 
Don  be  untrue;  for  Iretueus,  Eusebius,  and  Auguslin,  all  n^Tcc  in  staling'  that 
-  Image  was  preserved,  and  had  ■  sort  of  worship  paid  to  it  by  the  Kinioiiians, 
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and  according  to  Origcn,  contr.  CeU.  lib.  v.  p.  272.  the  respect  which  they  tfaoi 
manifested  for  the  memory  of  this  woman  caused  them  to  be  occasionally  styled 

Hclenians. 

LXVn.  Tenets  of  Simon.  The  principles  on  which  the  dis- 
cipline of  Simon  was  founded,  appear  to  have  been  much  the 
same  with  those  which  were  recognized  by  all  the  different  sects 
of  the  Gnostics.     The  Supreme  Deity,  for  instance,  to  whom  he 
attributed  every  possible  degree  of  excellence,  had,  according  to 
his  tenets,  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  at  a  certain  period  be- 
gotten of  himself  a  number  of  jeons,  or  natures  after  his  own 
likeness.    Again,  matter,  which  he  regarded  as  being  radically 
corrupt,  was  represented  by  him  as  having  in  like  manner  ex- 
isted eternally,  and  being  possessed  of  a  generative  faculty,  to 
have  become  the  parent  and  the  author  of  all  evil,  as  well  as  of 
various  other  viciously  disposed  natures.     The  creation  of  this 
world  he  considered  as  having  been  brought  about  by  a  female 
fleon,  with  the  assistance  of  certain  powerful  genii,  without  the 
concurrence  or  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Deity.    By  this  creator 
of  tlic  world,  he  maintained,  who  was  herself  of  a  divine  nature 
and  origin,  were  generated  an  incredible  number  of  living  souls^ 
whom  she  united  with  bodies  composed  of  matter,  and  conse- 
quently corrupt.     Man,  therefore,  according  to  him,  was  com- 
pounded of  two  parts,  the  one  celestial,  the  other  terrene ;  the 
one  divine,  the  other  depraved.     The  human  race  he  repre- 
sented as  held  in  bondage  by  the  founders  or  creators  of  this 
world,  and  as  living  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  Supreme  Deity, 
who  contemplating  with  sorrow  the  disastrous  situation  and  mi- 
serable servitude  into  which  such  a  number  of  aethereal  spirits 
were  thus  unhappily  plunged,  was  in  the  highest  degree  soli- 
citous that  they  should  be  stimulated  to  pursue  that  path  which, 
upon  their  release  from  the  body,  would  conduct  them  to  his 
immediate  residence,  the  scat  of  everlasting  joy  and  happiness, 
to  which  this  pretended  philosopher,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  Gnostics,  gave  the  appellation  of  2)lero7na.     The  course 
pointed  out  by  him  to  be  observed  by  the  souls  who  were  de- 
sirous of  attaining  to  this  blissful  state,  was  to  cast  off  all  obe- 
dience to  the  founders  of  this  world,  by  whom  he  professed 
himself  to  mean  those  beings  who  were  commonly  worshipped 
as  deities  by  the  multitude,  and  to  endeavour  by  means  of  me- 
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dilation  and  mental  exertion,  to  elevate  themselves,  and  approach 
as  uearlj  as  poBsible  to  the  supreme  source  of  all  good.    Souls 
not  inflamed  with  such  a  wish,  were,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
their  j)resent  earthly  prisons,  to  pass  into  new  bodies  until  they 
should  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  their  great  and  everlastiug  pa- 
rent   The  laws  to  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  paid  obe- 
dience, not  excepting  even  the  peculiar  code  of  the  Jews,  were, 
he  maintained,  all  fabricated  by  the  founders  of  this  world  for 
t!ic  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  bondage  of  captive  souls,  and 
tliat  they  might  therefore  be  disregarded  with  impunity  by  all 
sacli  minds  as  had  acquired  illumination  from  the  fountain  of 
all  wisdom.     When  the  projected  deliverance  of  the  [p.  191.] 
souls  of  all  mankind  from  the  captivity  of  matter  had  been 
finally  accomplished,  and  they  had  again  joined  their  first  great 
parent  in  the  regions  above,  the  whole  fabric  of  this  nether 
world  and  all  its  dependencies,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  a 
rude  and  imperfect  work,  would,  according  to  his  tenets,  ex- 
perience an  overwhelming  and  utter  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  Deity.     The  discipline  of  Simon,  however,  differed  most 
essentially  from  that  of  the  Gnostic  Christians  in  its  principal 
feature,  since,  instead  of  joining  with  them  in  paying  homage 
to  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  his  aim  evidently  was  to  wrest  from 
Christ  the  glory  of  man's  recovery,  and  make   it  the  inheri- 
tance of  himself  and  his  concubine.     For  he  pretended  that  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  a^on,  of  the   masculine   sex,   was 
actually  resident  within  himself,  and  that   the  mother  of  all 
souls  had  in  like  manner  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  corporeal 
frame  of  his  companion  Helen ;  and  asserted  that  he  was  in  an 
especial  manner  commissioned  by  the  Most  High  for  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  communicating  to  captive  souls  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  their  deliverance,  of  ovcrthrow^ing  the  dominion 
of  the  founder  of  this  world,  and  of  delivering  Helen  from  the 
subjection  in  which  she  had  long  been  held  by  the  subordi- 
nate agents  or  associates  of  this  author  of  all  evil.(^) 

(1)  In  the  accounts  given  us  by  ancient  writers  of  the  rcHf^on  and  discipline 
of  Simon,  the  student  finds  himself  occasionally  embarrassed  by  a  want  of  co- 
herence and  perspicuity.  By  no  one  has  the  subject  been  handled  with  greater 
clesrness  and  precision  than  by  the  uncertain  author  of  Tht  Reogniiions  of  CIB' 
ment  and  The  Clementina,  who  under  the  form  of  a  disputation  between  St 
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Peter  and  Simon,  throws  considerable  light  on  several  things  bat  ?ery  hnpw* 
fcctly  and  confusedly  treated  of  by  other  writers.  Nor  do  I  see  any  just  reasoi 
that  should  prevent  us  from  yielding  him  every  sort  of  credit  as  an  exponnder 
of  the  tenets  of  Simon,  since  he  lived  in  an  age  when  the  sect  of  the  Simoniam 
was  still  in  existence,  and  has  certainly  recorded  nothing  that  is  in  any  material 
degree  repugnant  to  the  accounts  given  by  other  authors.  As  for  intentional 
misrepresentation  or  falsehood,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  inducement  that  ha 
could  have  had  to  be  guilty  of  it 

LXVIII.  Menander.  The  second  station  in  the  class  of  here- 
tics derived  from  the  Gnostics,  is  in  general  assigned  by  ancient 
writers  to  Menander,  another  Samaritan,  whom  they  represent 
as  having  been  initiated  in  the  school  of  Simon.  But  little  cre- 
dit, however,  can  be  given  to  this,  after  comparing  together  the 
accounts  which  Irenaeus,  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  a  few  others; 
tave  handed  down  to  us  respecting  this  man.  For  from  what 
they  say,  it  is  plain  that  his  object  was  to  supplant  both  Christ 
and  Simon,  and  to  pass  himself  on  the  world  as  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  or  an  aeon  sent  down  from  above  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  salvation  and  deliverance  of  the  souls  of  the  human 
race,  by  communicating  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  a 
circumstance  which  places  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  came 
neither  Avithin  the  description  of  a  heretic,  nor  that  of  a  Simo- 
nian.  The  opinion  of  the  early  writers  above  alluded  to,  respect- 
ing him,  was  in  all  probability,  grounded  on  their  perceiving  that 
his  tenets  and  doctrine  respecting  the  Deity,  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, the  origin  of  this  world,  and  the  souls  and  bodies  of  its  inha- 
[p.  195.]  bitants,  were  nearly  similar  to  those  which  were  enter- 
tained and  taught  by  Simon  and  the  Gnostic  Christians.  From 
what  has  reached  us  respecting  Menander,  I  should  conceive  his 
character  to  have  been  rather  that  of  a  weak  enthusiast  than  of 
an  artful  impostor.  The  sect  which  he  founded  existed  but  for 
a  short  period,  and  appears  to  have  been  always  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.(*) 

(1)  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Ircnseus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  100. 
Epiphanius  Ilccres.  xxii.  p.  61.  Justin  Mart.  Apolog.  ii.  p.  69.  Theodoret,  HecreL 
Fahular.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  193.  torn.  iv.  opp.  Tertullian  de  AnimOj  cap.  1.  p.  187, 
de  Resurrect,  cap.  v.  p.  205.  Recourse  may  also  be  had  to  Ittigius,  Tilleraont, 
Nat.  Alexander,  S.  Basnage,  in  Annal.  and  other  recent  authors  who  have  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  elucidation  of  the  early  Christian  History. 
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TiXix.  The  Nicoiaitans.  Since  Simon  and  Menander  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  come  within  the  descriptions  of  heretics,  it 
follows  of  course  that  at  the  head  of  those  Christians  who  were 
tainted  with  the  Gnostic  heresies  we  must  place  the  Nicolaitans, 
provided  that  the  Nicolaitans  who  are  rebuked  by  our  blessed 
Lord  in  Rev.  ii.  6. 14, 15,  be  the  same  with  those  who  under  that 
denomination  are  reckoned  by  the  writers  of  the  second  century 
amongst  the  sects  of  the  Gnostics.(*)    The  generality  of  ancient 
writers  consider  Nicolaus,  one  of  the  seven  men  elected  by  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  as  having  been  either  directly  or  indirectly 
the  author  of  this  sect.It    should  seem,  however,  as  if  their  opi- 
nion as  to  this  was  founded  rather  on  uncertain  report  and  conjec- 
ture than  on  any  testimony  that  can  be  relied  on.(')    Our  blessed 
Saviour  states  the  Nicolaitans  to  have  incurred  his  displeasure  in 
consequence  of  the  laxity  of  their  morals,  and  their  continuing 
to  partake  of  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  to  indulge  in  fornication, 
contrary  to  the  Apostle's  injunction.  Acts,  xv.  29,  but  he  does 
not  charge  them  with  entertaining  any  heretical  principles  or 
opinions.     By  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  ages,  however,  they 
are  represented  as  having  adopted  the  Gnostic  maxims  respect- 
iDg  the  existence  of  two  principles,  the  one  of  light,  the  other 
of  darkness,  the  origin  of  the  visible  world,  the  ministry  of 
»ons,  and  the  like.     Over  every  thing  relating  to  this  sect  there 
hangs  a  degree  of  obscurity  which  we  believe  it  will  ever  be  found 
beyond  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to  dispel.(') 

(1)  The  opinions  of  such  of  the  learned  as  either  deny  that  such  a  sect  as 
that  of  the  Nicolaitans  ever  existed,  or  maintain  tiiat  it  took  its  name,  not  from 
any  particular  person  wlio  might  be  the  founder  of  it,  but  from  the  accordance 
of  its  principles  with  the  impiety  of  Balaam,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  par- 
ticular investigation  by  me  in  a  diHsertation,  which  is  to  be  found  at  [p.  196.] 
p.  395.  of  vol.  i.  of  my  Syntagma  Dissertatiomim  ad  Histcriam  Ecclcs.  pertinent, 

(2)  CassianuR,  Collation,  xviii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  629.  edit.  Franef.  1722.  fol.  says, 
Nam  licet  hunc  Nicolaum  qiiidam  asserant  mm  ilium  fuisse  qui  ad  opus  ministerii 
a5  Aposlolis  est  electus,  nihilo  iamen  minus  eum  de  illo  discipulonim  fuisse  numero 
nsgare  non  possunt. 

(3)  Irenajus  adv.  Hcvres  lib.  iii.  cap.  xL  p.  188.  TertulUan  de  Pncscript. 
Kcret.  cap.  xlvii.  p.  128.  Clemens  Alex.  Stromat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  p.  524.  Augus- 
tin  de  Hvres.  cap.  v.  p.  60.  To  these  I  omit  adding  Epiphanius,  because  he  con- 
fesi^s  that  what  he  says  of  the  Nicolaitans  belongs  equally  to  all  the  different 
sects  of  the  Gnostics.  Upon  a  comparison  of  the  grounds  on  which  our  blessed 
Saviour's  re'i»ake  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  founded,  with  the  errors  which  are  attri- 
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buted  to  them  by  tho  writers  of  after-times,  I  must  confess  that  [  cannot  help 
entertaining  very  considerable  doubts  whether  the  NicoUitans  mentioned  in  the 
Revelations  were  the  same  with  tho  Nicolaitans  of  Clement  and  others,  or  a 
different  sect.  Had  the  Nicolaitans  with  whom  our  Saviour  was  so  much  dis- 
pleased been  devoted  to  the  Gnostic  discipline  and  opinions,  they  would  not,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  have  been  reproved  by  him  merely  on  account  of  their 
reprehensible  course  of  life,  but  their  erroneous  principles  would  likewise  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  animadversion,  and  his  followers  would  have  been 
cautioned  against  imbibing  any  of  then*  extravagant  and  pernicious  tenets.  For 
surely  these  principles  were  pregnant  with  no  less,  or  rather  a  greater  degree  of 
danger,  to  the  minds  of  the  simple  and  artless  Christians,  than  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  offensive  improprieties  and  vices  in  which  the  Nicolaitans  in- 
dulged, in  direct  opposition  to  the  apostolic  precepts.  And  is  it  to  be  believed, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour,  when  enjoining  his  followers  to  avoid  associating  with 
the  Nicolaitans,  on  account  of  their  incontinence,  would  not  have  touched  on,  or 
in  the  slightest  degree  alluded  to  the  origin  or  fount  from  whence  this  laxity  of 
morals  had  proceeded?  The  probability,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is,  that  in  the  se- 
cond century  amongst  the  numerous  leaders  of  the  different  Gnostic  sects  which 
wore  at  that  time  springing  up  in  almost  every  direction,  there  might  be  one  of 
the  name  of  NicolauSj  who  might  give  to  his  followers  the  denomination  of 
Nicolaitans^  and  that  the  title,  thus  acquired  by  this  sect,  having  reached  the  ean 
of  the  early  Christian  fathers,  who  as  we  well  know,  were  very  apt  occasionally 
to  full  into  mistakes  as  to  matters  of  this  kind,  they  were  hastily  led  to  consider 
these  sectaries  as  being  one  and  the  same  with  the  Nicolaitans  mentioned  by 
St.  John  in  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  Asiatic  churches :  and  since  they  knew  of 
no  man  of  the  name  of  NicoIhus  who  had  nttained  to  any  degree  of  reputation 
or  consequence  in  the  Christian  community,  except  him  who  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  having  been  elected  one  of  the  seven  ministers  of  the  church  of 
Jerusiilcm,  they  at  once  concluded  that  this  sect  must  have  owed  its  origin  to 
him.  My  desire  is  to  be  understood  as  throwing  out  these  suggestions  rather  in 
tlie  way  of  conjecture,  than  as  pretending  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  peremp- 
toriness  as  to  this  point.  I  w^ill  not  however  scruple  to  say,  that  I  think  I  have 
at  least  a  strong  probability  in  my  favour. 

LXX,  Ccrinthns.  In  the  same  age  with  St.  John  and  the  Ni- 
colaitans, flourished,  as  Ls  commonly  thought,  the  Jew  Cerinthus, 
though  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  consider  him  as  having 
lived  in  the  second  century,  and  long  posterior  to  the  time  of 
[p.  197.]  John.(*)  Having  devoted  himself  for  some  time  to  the 
study  of  letters  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  he  at 
length  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  undertakings  imagin- 
able, namely,  that  of  harmonizing  the  principles  of  the  Gnostic 
discipline  and  those  of  Christianity,  with  the  peculiar  maxims 
and  opinions  of  the  Jews.    From  the  principles  of  the  Gaostio 
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philoaophy  he  adopted  those  which  respect  the  pleroma,  the 
eons,  the  origin  of  this  world,  and  the  great  length  of  time 
tlirough  which  the  human  race  had  remained  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  supreme  Deity,  together  with  all  such  maxims  and  te- 
y^  as  were  intimately  connected  with  these.    As  he  could  not 
iowever,  with  consistency,  admit  into  his  system  any  thing  ab- 
Bolutely  repugnant  to  the  Jewish  religion,  it  became  necessary 
fcr  him  in  part  to  qualify  what  he  thus  adopted,  and  he  accor- 
dingly relinquished  the  position  that  matter  was  intrinsecally  evil 
and  corrupt,  inasmuch  as  it  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  belief 
entertained  by  the  generaUty  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  future  re- 
soirection  of  men's  bodies.  The  character  likewise  of  the  found- 
er of  this  world,  whom  he  considered  as  the  legislator  and  governor 
of  the  Jewish  people,  was  much  softened  down  by  him.  The  de- 
pravity, pride,  and  cruelty  attributed  to  this  Being  by  the  Gnostics 
were  all  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  he  was  represented  as  one  ol 
the  most  powerful  genii,  although  unfortunately  estranged  from 
the  true  God.    In  the  creation  of  this  world  he  was  not  supposed 
to  have  acted  without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Deity, 
or  to  have  been  influenced  by  any  improper  motive.    By  way  ol 
reconciling  this  strange  jumble  of  opinions  with  Christianity,  Ce- 
rinthus   maintained,  that  the  supreme  Deity,  being  displeased 
with  the  uncontrouled  dominion  usurped  by  the  founder  of  this 
world  and  his  subordinate  agents  over  the  human  race,  which 
had  by  degrees  degenerated  into  the  most  irrational  tyranny,  re- 
solved at  length  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  with  this  view  to  send 
down  amongst  mankind  a  celestial  legate,  or  messenger,  who 
should  remove  from  their  minds  that  cloud  of  superstition  and 
ignorance  with  which  they  were  oppressed,  and  by  communicating 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  their  first  great  Parent,  instruct  them 
in   the  way  of  regaining  their  native  liberty  and  happiness. 
Amongst  the  sons  of  men  no  corporeal  receptacle  was  deemed 
by  the  Almighty  wisdom  to  offer  so  fit  an  abode  for  an  heavenly 
guest  of  this  kind  as  the  body  of  Jesus,  the  legitimate  child  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  a  person  eminently  gifted  with  talents  and  under- 
standing.   Upon  him  therefore  it  was  ordered,  that  one  of  the 
ever-blessed  aeons,  whose  name  was  Christ,  should  descend  in  the 
shape  of  a  dove  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  by  John.    Jesus  then 
having  the  aeon  Christ  thus  united  with  him,  commenced,  ao- 
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cording  to  Cerinthus,  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  power  and  do* 
minion  of  the  founder  of  this  world  and  his  associates,  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  the  Jews  that  the  one  only  supreme  God  was 
alone  deserving  of  their  worship,  and  confirming  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  and  precepts  by  various  miracles  and  signs.  The  result, 
however,  of  these  his  labours  ia  the  cause  of  the  Deity  was  un- 
favourable: for  the  Jewish  elders,  at  the  instigation  of  that  Being 
whose  empire  was  thus  seriously  invaded,  and  whose  energies 
were  of  course  exerted  to  the  utmost  for  the  preservation  of  his 
usurped  authority,  laid  violent  hands  on  Jesus  and  put  him  to 
death  on  the  cross.  In  the  ignominy  and  horrors  of  this  punish- 
ment nothing  was  supposed  to  have  been  involved  beyond  the 
bare  corporeal  frame  of  the  man  Jesus,  the  Nazarene:  for  imme- 
diately on  the  seizure  of  his  person  by  the  Jews,  the  divine  prin- 
ciple, or  Christ,  by  which  it  had  been  animated,  took  its  depar- 
[p.  198.]  ture  from  the  earth  and  returned  to  the  blissful  regions  of 
the  pleroma,  from  whence  it  had  originally  proceeded.  The  way 
chalked  out  by  Cerinthus  for  obtaining  salvation  partook  in  like 
manner  of  the  Gnostic,  Jewish,  and  Christian  schemes.  Accord- 
ing to  him  it  was  incumbent  on  all  who  were  desirous  of  arriving 
at  future  happiness  to  relinquish  every  sort  of  homage  which  they 
might  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  founder  of  this  world 
(who  previously  to  the  time  of  Christ  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
Jewish  people)  and  his  associates,  or  to  any  of  the  various  Gen- 
tile deities,  and  to  make  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  father  of  Clirist, 
together  with  Christ  himself,  the  only  objects  of  their  reverential 
worship.  Such  parts  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  Jesus  by  his  example 
had  sanctioned,  he  pronounced  fit  to  be  still  observed,  the  rest  to 
be  disregarded.  Finally,  he  declared  it  to  be  necessary  that  in 
all  their  actions  they  should  strictly  conform  themselves  to  the 
law  of  Christ.  To  those  who  should  continue  stedfast  in  their 
obedience  to  these  precepts  he  held  out  the  promise  of  a  future 
resurrection  from  the  dead — enjoyments  of  the  most  exquisite 
nature  during  Christ's  reign  here  upon  earth — and  subsequently, 
a  life  of  immortality  and  endless  joy  in  the  blissful  regions  above. 
For,  adhering  to  the  Jewish  way  of  thinking  in  this  respect, 
Cerinthus  held,  that  upon  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies 
Christ  would  be  again  united  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  hav- 
ing founded  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem, 
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would  reign  there  in  triumphant  splendor  for  the  space  of  a 
tboosand  jears.(*) 

(I)  Soe  Sam.  Basnage  ArmaL  PoUlico^EcclesiasL  torn.  ii.  p.  6.  Pctr.  Fnydit 
Eak'tnissemeru  sw  VHittoire  Ecclesiastique  des  deux  premieres  Siecles^  cflp.  v. 
pi  Si  Fred.  Adolph.  Lampius,  Comm,  in  Evangel  Johannis  Prolegonu  lib.  ii. 
cbjk  ill  { xviL  p.  182.  all  of  whom  are  of  opinion  that  Oerinthus  lived  about 
tbe  time  of  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  The  arguments  on  whicii  their  opi- 
nion is  grounded  have  been  replied  to  by  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus  in  his  work  de 
EkUs,  Apostolic,  cap.  v.  p.  412.     The  principal  argument  relied  on  by  those  of 
tbe  learned  who  dissent  from  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the  early  fathers,  for 
the  mobt  part,  place  Cerinthus  after  Carpocrates  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics, 
vhich  latter,  without  dispute,  lived  and  taught  in  the  second  century ;  a  eircum- 
itanee  which  doubtless  would  carry  with  it  considerable  weight,  did  it  appear 
that  the  early  Christian  writers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular  order  of 
time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but  instead  of  this,  we  know  the  fact 
to  be  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set  down  by  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clement, 
lad  others,  at  random,  without  any  regard  being  had  to  the  times  in  which 
thef  lived. 

It  is  asserted  by  Irenseus,  Jerome,  and  others,  that  St.  John  wrote  his  gos- 
pel, and  particularly  the  commencement  of  it,  with  an  express  view  to  the  con« 
fotation  of  the  erroneous  tenets  of  Cerinthus  respecting  Christ.  See  Tiilemonfs 
MemoireSy  tom.  L  p.  iii.  p.  936.  This  is  denied  by  some  more  recent  writers,  but 
on  grounds  not  altogether  satisfactory.  See  a  small  work  of  Geo.  L.  Oeder,  de 
Scopo  Etangelii  Johannis,  published  at  Leipsig  in  1732,  in  8vo. 

(2)  In  the  view  which  I  have  here  given  of  the  Cerinthian  discipline,  I  am 
borne  out  by  the  express  testimony  of  ancient  writers.  My  account,  [p.  199.] 
however,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  sketch.  For  from  no  an- 
cient author  could  I  obtain  that  full  degree  of  information  respecting  the  Cerin- 
thian system  of  religion  which  alone  could  enable  me  to  exhibit  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  view  of  it;  a  thing  w^hich  it  would  gratify  me  highly  to  have  done, 
since  in  point  of  reason  and  ingenuity  the  author  of  it  appears  to  have  possess- 
ed a  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that 
by  the  generality  of  those  writers  who  speak  of  him  he  is  represented  as  devoid 
of  understanding,  libidinous,  depraved,  a  man  who  held  out,  as  an  allurement  to 
his  followers,  the  promise  of  a  free  indulgence  in  obscene  gratificjitiona  during 
the  future  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  really,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  matter,  the  blemishes  and  defects  of  his  character 
appear  to  have  been  very  unreasonably  magnified  by  his  accusers.  In  his  opi- 
nions I  perceive,  it  is  true,  the  marks  of  a  mind  not  sufficiently  purified,  and  dis- 
posed not  unfrequently,  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  sound  reason :  but  nothing 
wh.itever  bespeaking  a  propensity  to  vicious  or  libidinous  indulgences:  no- 
thing indicating  a  love  for  or  pursuit  of  illicit  pleasures:  there  are  even  some 
things  in  them  which  make  in  his  favour,  and  prove  him  to  have  been  destitute 
neither  of  sense  nor  of  spirit.  How,  let  me  ask,  could  it  be  possible  that  the 
kingdom  which  it  was  asserted  Christ  would  hereafter  establish  at  Jerusalem, 
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slioald  have  been  held  forth  in  promise  a»  a  sink  of  immo:  ality,  vice,  and  coiw 
cupiscence,  by  one  who  entertained  the  Iiighest  reverence  for  the  wisdooi,  jus- 
tice, and  virtue  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  maintained  that  it  was  his  superior 
sanctity  and  knowledge  whicli  induced  the  Deity  to  select  his  corporeal  frume 
as  a  fit  terrestrial  residence  for  his  offspring  Christ,  the  chief  of  the  celestial 
aeons?   How  could  this  have  been  done  by  one  who  was  constantly  propound- 
ing Jesus  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  wisdom  to  mankind  ?  By  one  again  who  in- 
culcated the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  that  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  to 
which  Jesus  himself  had  conformed?  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  Cerinthus  could 
have  excited  or  countenanced  in  his  followers  an  expectation  that  in  the  looked 
for  kingdom  of  1000  years,  during  which,  according  to  him,  Christ,  the  immedi^ 
ate  offspring  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  united  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  most  in- 
telligent and  sacred  of  human  beings,  was  to  reign  here  on  earth,  every  moral  tie 
would  be  dissolved,  and  mankind  be  left  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  inordinate  de- 
sires without  restraint?  Or  in  other  words,  that  the  greatest  and  best  of  poten- 
tates, the  immediat(^offspring  of  the  Deity,  would  become  the  instrument  of  pro- 
moting amongst  a  set  of  subjects  newly  recalled  to  life,  the  perpetration  of  all 
those  crimes  and  flagitious  enormities  of  which  he  had  in  times  past  expressed 
his  utter  detestation?  To  my  mind  this  appears  so  remote  from  all  probability, 
that  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  so  many  learned  men's  having  insisted  on 
it  that  Cerinthus  held  forth  to  his  followers  the  prospect  of  their  being  permit- 
t(  d  to  riot  without  restraint  in  one  continued  scene  of  the  grossest  sensuality 
during  the  expected  future  reign  of  Christ  here  upon  earth.  I  am  at  no  loss  bow- 
ever,  in  assigning  this  accusation  to  its  proper  source.    Not  a  doubt  can  exist 
but  that  it  originated  with  Caius,  the  presbyter  and  Diony>ius  Alexandrinus,  two 
writers  of  the  third  century,  as  appears  from  Eusebius  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  iil  cap. 
xxviii.  p.  100.  To  prior  ages  it  was  utterly  unknown.  But  at  the  time  when  the 
above-mentioned  authors  wrote,  the  dispute  with  the  Chiliasts,  or  those  whp 
maintained  that  Christ  would  hereafter  reign  upon  earth  for  the  space  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  was  carrying  on  with  considerable  warmth,  and  the  object  of  these 
writers  evidently  was  to  repress  this  doctrine.    With  a  view  therefore  the  more 
readily  to  accomplish  their  end,  they  made  it  appear  that  the  original  author  or 
parent  ot'Chiliasm  among-st  the  Christians  was  Cerinthus, a  pernicious  character, 
and  one  who  had  long  since  been  condemned.    And  this,  perhaps,  might  be  al- 
lowable enough  :  but  not  content  with  this,  they,  by  way  of  still  more  effectually 
preventing  the  Christians  from  every  imitation  of  Cerinthus,  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent to  augment  the  popular  antipathy  against  him,  and  to  persuade  the  multi- 
tude that  he  wa^  ;i  dislinguislied  p.itron  of  vice  and  iniquity;  and  that  it  was 
[p.  200  ]  impossible  for  any  one  who  was  not  inimical  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 
virtue,  to  aj>j)rove  of  or  countenance  his  doctrine  respecting  the  future  reign  of 
Christ  upon  earth.    Should  it  be  objected  to  me,  as  it  probably  may,  that  this 
case  of  mine  re**ts  merely  on  supposition,  and  is  grounded  on  no  positive  evi- 
dence, I  confess  it.    But  when  it  is  considered  that  prior  to  these  adversaries  of 
Chiliasm,  no  one  had  ever  attributed  to  Cerinthus  so  gross  an  error;  when  it  ia 
remembered  that  this  very  error  with  which  he  is  charged  is  by  no  means  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  other  parts  of  his  doctrine;  in  fine,  when  we  reflect  how  ut- 
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teriy  incredible  it  -is  that  any  man,  not  altogether  bereft  of  his  Qcnscs,  ahonld 
iBike  an  anrestricted  license  to  riot  in  obscenity  and  filth  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  a  kingdom  over  which  Jesus  Christ  was  triumphantly  to  reign  ;  I  nithcr 
fimk  that  but  few  things  will  nppcar  to  have  a  greater  weight  of  probability  on 
tbeir  «de  than  the  conjecture  which  I  have  thus  hazarded. 

Having  relieved  Cerinthus  from  the  weight  of  this  reproach,  I  will  now 
<d?ert  to  sonic  particulars  connected  with  the  history  of  his  system  of  dis« 
dpiine,  in  regard  to  which  it  were  to  be  desired  that  further  light  could  be 
obtained.     (I.)  It  may  be  recollected  that  I  have  said  Cerinthus  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  nature  of  matter.     Now 
for  this  I  cannot  vouch  any  ancient  authorities,  but  it  struck  me  as  very  fairly 
deducible  from  certain  of  his  tenets.    For  since  he  believed  Jesus  to  have  been 
a  real  man,  bom  according  to  that  law  by  which  all  other  mortals  arc  produced 
and  yet  considered  Christ,  who  was  of  a  divine  nature,  as  having  been  united 
in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  him;  and  since  it  was  likewise  a  part  of 
his  creed  that  men*s  bodies  would  hereafter  be  restored  to  life  from  the  dead,  it 
furely  must  be  impossible  that  he  could  have  regarded  matter  as  the  fountain 
and  seat  of  all  evil.    In  this  respect  I  should  have  supposed  him  to  have  been 
of  the  same  opinion  with  those  philosophers  of  the  East  who  considered  mit* 
ter  as  having  been  originally  produced  by  the  Deity,  and  who  consequently 
could  not  regard  it  as  absolutely  and  intrinse^ly  corrupt.    What  it  was  that 
Cerinthus  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  evil  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
anthor,  nor  is  it  to  be  collected  from  any  maxims  or  tenets  of  his  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  on  record.     (II.)  A  considerable  degree  of  obscurity  like- 
wise hangs  over  the  opinion  entertained  by  him  respecting  the  founder  of  this 
world.     His  notions  of  this  Being  appear  to  have  been  that  he  was  of  an  order 
vastly  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  but  altogether  devoid  of  malice  and  arro- 
gance ;  and  that  although  he  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  God,  the  governor  of 
ail  things,  yet  that  his  work  was  undertaken  and  completed  with  the  knowledge, 
consent,  and  assistance  of  the  Most  High.      Since  it  was  not  his  wish  to 
abrogate  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  law,  although  he  considered  it  as  having  been 
framed  by  the  founder  of  this  world,  but  meant  that  n  part  of  it  should  remain 
in  force,  it  is  plain  that  he  must  have  attributed  to  this  Being  a  portion  of 
diving  wisdom  and  illumination.    It  strikes  me,  therefore,  that  Cerinthus  must 
have  conceived  that  the  Supreme  Deity,  by  means  of  one  of  those  celestial 
natures  whom  the  Gnostics  term  ©ons,  excited   the   Being  who  afterwards 
bci*ame  the  founder  of  the  world,  and  who  at  that  time  perhaps  presided  over 
one  or  other  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  to  undertake  the  reducing  into  order  and 
form  the  rude  and  undigested  mass  of  matter  which  had  through  infinite  ages 
been  emanating  from  tlio  bosom  of  Omnipotence,  as  also  to  replenish  it  with 
inliabitants,  and  give  to  those  inhabitants  a  set  of  laws.     That  the  Deity  more- 
over was  not  at  first  displeased  with  the  dominion  which  this  Being  and  his 
associates  in  labour  assumed  over  the  human  race  ;  but  that  in  process  of  time, 
upon  obser\*ing  that  the  founder  of  the  world,  who  had  reserved  to  himself  the 
government  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  a  much  greater  degree  those  of  his 
associates  to  whom  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  had  been  rendered  subject. 
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had  departed  widely  from  the  principles  of  sound  wisdom,  he  detenDined  by 
tlio  mission  of  Jesus  Ciirist  to  put  an  end  to  their  tyranny.  As  no  meoni 
present  themselves  for  our  obtaining  a  further  insight  into  the  opinions  of 
CurinUiuM  as  to  these  points,  we  are  constrained  to  Jeave  the  subject  as  we 
found  it,  enveloped  in  obscurity.  (III.)  One  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
Cerinthus  by  ancient  writers,  is  that  of  his  having  entertained  too  grout  a 
partiality  for  the  law  of  Moses:  an  accusation  which  I  must  confess  I  think  to 
[p.  201.]  be  by  no  means  an  ill-founded  one.  For  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out 
several  parts  of  his  discipline  which  prove,  to  demonstration,  that  an  attachment 
to  the  Jewish  rites  and  opinions  had  gained  a  strong  and  predominating 
influence  over  his  mind.  And  they  are  tlierefore  in  an  error,  who,  with  Bas- 
nnge  and  Faydit  deny  him  to  have  been  of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  well  as  those 
who,  with  Mn<isuet  {Diss,  in  Irenacnum,  i.  art.  vi.  p.  Ixv.)  asscit  that  what  is  said 
by  ancient  authors  of  his  having  had  it  in  view  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  religion  with 
Christianity  is  not  deserving  of  credit.  Wliat  is  commonly  reported,  however, 
of  his  having  wished  to  impose  on  the  necks  of  the  Christians  an  observance  of 
the  whole  law,  is  equally  remote  from  the  truth.  The  nature  of  his  system  of 
discipline  did  not  admit  of  this;  for  in  many  respects  it  went  to  show  that  the 
author  of  the  law  of  Moses,  i,  e.  the  founder  of  this  world,  had  erred :  and  since 
it  was  inculcated  by  Cerinthus  that  no  sort  of  homage  should  for  the  future  be 
paid  to  this  Being,  but  that  the  Supreme  Author  of  every  thing  and  the  Father 
of  Christ  should  alone  be  worshipped  by  the  Jews  as  well  as  all  other  nations, 
it  must  of  necessity  have  been  a  part  of  his  scheme,  that  all  those  nios  which 
were  so  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  not  to  admit  of  their 
being  transferred  into  the  service  of  another  and  a  superior  Deity,  should  be 
abolished.  Moreover,  both  Epiphanius  and  Philastcr,  the  latter  in  his  book  de 
HtcresilruSy  cap.  xxxvi.  p.  78.  the  former,  Ilccres.  xxviii.  }  2.  p.  iii.  expressly 
K:iy,  that  it  was  a  part  only  of  the  law  of  Moses  which  appeared  to  Cerinthuii 
worthy  of  being  retained,  and  to  which  he  thought  the  Christians  mi<nrht  with 
propriety  conform.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  Dionysius  Petavius,  the 
Latin  translator  of  Epiphanius,  has  skipped  over  the  words  dro  /ui^ve  in  the 
original,  and  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  negligence  of  his  may  have 
given  occasion  to  many  to  think  that  Cerinthus  wished  to  encumber  Chris- 
tianity with  an  observance  of  the  whole  of  the  law  of  Moses.  And  here, 
should  any  one  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  part  of  the  old  law  it  was  that 
Cerinthus  thought  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  what  part  he  considered 
as  having  been  abrogated  by  Christ,  our  reply  must  be,  that  it  is  a  question 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  and  consequently,  one  not  easily  to  be  resolved. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  appears  to  be,  that  he  took  the  example  of 
Christ  for  a  standard  or  rule,  deeming  it  proper  that  all  those  things  to  which 
Christ,  during  his  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  had  conformed,  should  be  observed 
and  complied  with  by  those  who  profess  themselves  to  be  his  followers.  An 
opinion  which  indeed  E{)iphanius  seems  greatly  to  countenance,  when  in  /.  c. 
}  V.  p.  113,  he  says,  that  the  Cerinthians,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  supported 
the  authority  of  the  law  of  Closes.  (TV.)  At  the  first  sight  it  seems  somewhat 
wonderful  that  a  man  who  conceived  it  proper  to  reject  a  part  of  the  Mosaic 
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]iir,fllioQld  yet  deem  it  fit  to  retnin  the  Jewisli  persuasion  respecting  the  future 
inilleDiiy  reign  of  the  Messiah  here  upon  earth,  an  idle  notion  which  had  its  rise 
losgifter  the  promulgation  of  tlie  law.    But  upon  a  more  attentive  review  of 
tbe  diacipiioe  of  Cen'nthus,  I  think  I  can  perceive  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  promote  rather  than  repress  the  expectation  of  an  empire  of  this  kind.    The 
iioly,  wise,  and  innocent  man  Jesus,  in  whose  corporeal  frame  Christ  had  taken 
'  op  hifl  residence  dming  his  abode  here  on  earth,  had,  according  to  the  Ccrin- 
thian  acheme,  experienced  great  injury  at  the  hands  of  this  his  celestial  guest. 
For  when  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  his  having  attacked  their  lawgiver  and 
Deity, proceeded  to  lay  violent  hands-on  Jesus,  Christ,  by  whose  instigation  and 
cooDiand  he  had  done  so,  instead  of  supporting  him  against  them,  at  once  took 
bis  departure  and  lef^  Uiis  unhappy  mortal,  unbefriended  and  defenceless,  to 
sink  under  the  torments  and  the  fury  of  his  enraged  enemies.     Now  a  desertion 
of  this  kind  could  not  fail  to  carry  with  it  an  air  of  much  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude.   For  what  can  be  conceived  more  unprincipled  than  in  a  time  of  tiie 
greatest  peril  to  desi*rt  a  good  and  eminent  character,  through  whom  [p.  202.] 
ooe  may  have  taught  and  acted,  and  leave  him  to  be  tormented  and  put  to 
death  by  his  enemies  ?    By  way  therefore  of  relieving  tlie  character  of  the 
deity  and  his  son  Ciirist  from  this  blemish,  Cerinthus  deemed  it  expedient  to 
promote  amongst  his  followers  a  belief  that  Christ  would  one  day  or  other 
eren  here  upon  earth,  make  ample  recompense  to  his  former  mortal  associate, 
both  in  honours  and  rewards,  for  all  the  injuries  and  sufferings  to  which  he 
bad  been  subjected  on  his  account.     For  that  at  a  fixed  time  ho  would  again 
descend  from  above,  and  renewing  the  union  which  had  formerly  subsisted 
between  him  and  Jesus,  make  him  his  partner  in  a  triunipliant  reign  of  one 
thousand  years'  duration.    Contrasted  with  this  magnificent  and  lasting  recom- 
pense,  the  calamities  endured  by  Jesus  on  account  of  Christ  become  light  and 
insignificant     (V.)  It  Is  sufficiently  clear  that  the  Cerintiiian  sect  flourished 
chiefly  in  that  part  of  Asia  which  was  anciently  termed  Proconsular  Asia,  or 
Lydia,  and  of  which  the  principal  city  was  Ephesus,  where  St  John  spent  the 
Iatt«rr  part  of  his  days.    But  as  to  the  extent  of  tliis  sect,  or  the  time  when  it 
became  extinct,  we  have  no  certiin  information.     Its  existence  should  seem  not 
to  have  been  protracted  beyond  the  second  century.     Isiuic  Beauaobre,  indeed, 
in  his  Dissert,  sur  Ics  Nazareens,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  supplement  to  his 
Historia  Hussitica,  p.  144,  has  sttempted,  from  some  words  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  apud  Cyrillum,  lib.  vi.  contra  Julian,  p.  333,  to  prove  that  the  Cerintiiians 
were  not  extinct  even  in  the  fourth  century.     But  the  fact  is,  that  he  did  not 
sufficiently  attend  to  what  is  said  by  Julian.     What  the  emperor  remarks  is 
this,  that  there  were  cerlain  of  the  Christiana  who  thouij^ht  that  "the  Word  "  of 
which  St  John  speaks,  was  distinct  from  Jesus  Christ.      These  Christians 
Beausobre  conceives  to  have  been  Corinthians,  but  he  is  mistaken.     For  Cerin- 
thus did  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Christians  in  making  a  distinction 
betv(*een  **  the  Word,^  or  the  divine  nature,  and  the  man  Jesus  Christ     All 
Christians  do  this;  at  least  all  who  assent  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Nke.     St  John  himself  clearly  does  so  when  he  says  that  the  Word  was  made 
flesh.    John,  i  14.  What  distinguished  Cerinthus  from  other  Christians  was 
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his  denying  that  the  Word  coalesced  in  one  person  with  Jesus,  and  con 
that  tlie  latter  was  thirty  years  of  ago  when  Christ  descended  on  him, 
that  upon  the  seizure  of  Jesus  by  thi  Jews,  Christ  withdrew  from  Jiis 
and  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  come.  His  opinion  of  C 
this  respect  bears  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to  that  which  is  common 
butcd  to  Ncstorius,  dividing  Christ  Jesus  into  two  distinct  persons.  His 
however,  were  by  far  worse  than  what  the  Nestorian  maxims  countenac 
we  therefore  cannot  agree  with  Faydit,  Lampius,  and  other  learned  m< 
consider  Cerinthus  as  having,  in  point  of  fact,  been  a  Nestorian  before  t 
of  Nestorius. 


riO)   OF   THE   FIRST   CENTUET. 
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I.  Propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Christian  religion, 

which  in  the  course  of  the  former  age  had  made  its  way  through- 
out a  considerable  portion  of  the  world,  and  pervaded  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  was,  in  the  century  on  which  we 
are  now  about  to  enter,  by  the  zeal  and  incredible  exertions  of 
its  teachers,  still  more  widely  diflfused,  and  propagated  even 
amongst  those  nations,  which  on  account  of  their  ferocity  and 
the  loathsomeness  of  their  manners  were  justly  regarded  with 
horror  by  the  rest.     Being  destitute  of  any  documents  on  the 
subject  that  can  properly  be  relied  on,  it  is  impossible  for  us, 
with  any  degree  of  exactness,  to  specify  either  the  time,  cir- 
cumstances, or  immediate  autliors,  of  this  further  diffusion  of  the 
blessings  of  the  gospel,  or  particularly  to  distinguish  the  pro- 
vinces which  had  hitherto  remained  uncheered  by,  and  now  first 
received  the  light  of  celestial  truth  from  those  to  which  it  had 
been  communicated  in  the  former  century.     We  must  rest  satis- 
fied therefore  with  being  able  to  ascertain,  in  a  general  way, 
from  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  writers  of  these  and  the 
following  times,  that  the  limits  of  the  church  of  Christ  were,  in 
this  age,  extended  most  widely ;  in  so  much,  indeed,  as  to  make 
them  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  confines  of  the  then  known 
habitable  world.(*) 

(1)  Some  very  striking  passages  respecting  the  amplitude  and  extent  of  the 
Christian  community,  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  those  most  excellent 
^ters  of  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr,  Ircnajus,  and  Tertulliau,  writers, 
tf  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  they  are,  in  general,  most  dencrv- 
in?of  unlimited  credit.  S  J't  h  says  Justin,  (Dialog,  cum   Tryphonc,  p.   341. 

Wit.  Jebbian.)  ya^  ^Xaic  Ut  to  yifos  dv^^urotft  ltT§  ^t^Ca^egVj  i/Ti  *Exxiiv»v,  l/Ti 
■'i(5{  fa»T<yin  ir9fA**ri  Tr^oa-aLyo^iuofjiitetfy  i  &ui^:.CieiVy  w  d'^iKotf  z*Ky,ul9»f,  n  ir 
'>nVs  xT»v9T«9f»v   omivretv,    §v    ols   fxi$    S'ta    rS   oro^arTc;   *ri   i*o^»^ifroi  ^Ina-i^ 
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WX**  ""^  ft;;^cegir<3ti  tu  tat^\  xati  voiHrn  <ru>f  e*xa»r  y  if  of  r  At.  Ne  ttnum  quidem 
est  genus  morlcdium,  sive  barbarorum,  sive  Grcccorumy  seu  eiiam  aliorum  om^ 
nium,  quocumque  appelknlur  nomine,  vel  in  plaustris  degentium,  rel  domo  caren~ 
tium,  vel  in  ienloriis  vivenlium,  el  pecoribus  vitam  tolerarUium,  inter  quo$  per  Tuy 
mencrucijixi  Jesu  supplicationes,  et  gratiarum  actiones  palri  et  fabricatori  i/mniunu 

non  fiant, Subsequently,  at  p.  351.  he  Again  expresses  himself  much  to  thft 

same  purport,  though  in  fewer  words.  Now  admitting,  what  indeed  is  too  obvi- 
[p.  204.]  ous  to  be  denied,  that  there  is  in  this  somewhat  of  exaggeration,  since 
long  after  the  age  of  Juslin  there  were  many  nations  of  the  earth  which  had 
not  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ,  still  there  could  have  been  no  room 
for  this  very  exaggeration,  had  not  the  Christian  religion  been  at  that  time  most 
extensively  diffused  throughout  the  world.  Jrenicus,  disputing  with  the  Valeo- 
tinians,  (lib.  L  adv,  Hccres.  cap.  x.  p.  48.  edit.  Massuet.)  opposes  to  them  the  entire 
Christian  church,  which  he  represents  as  extended  ihrovgh'iut  the  whole  world,  even 
to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth.  From  this  immense  multitude  of  Christians 
in  the  general,  he  then  selects  certain  particular  churches  widely  separated  from 
each  other  in  point  of  situation,  and  sets  them  in  opposition  to  his  adversaries. 

K«<  Sti  at  If  Vi^fjtAfUts  UfUfxifAt  txxXno-itti  ikXces  inrtstuxno-tf,  i  iikXan  n-a^*J'tii- 
AO-tf,  Sri  iv  rats  *]Ci/)tst<(,  «Tf  \f  KiXTcif,  vti  xari  t&s  dvaTOXust  ^t  •i'  'Al- 
yurrot,  «Ti  fv  A<C(/jf,  Sn  hi  xxth  fxiva  Ti  x97^«r  U^v/uCvai.  Ac  Tiecpie  h<t  qUit 
in  Germaniis  siLec  sunt  Ecclesix  aliler  credunt,  aut  aider  tradunt,  nee  qua  in 
Hibcriis,  aut  CcUis,  neque  hcc  qucc  in  oriente,  neque  h€0  qua:  in  ^Egypto,  neque  ht 
qucc  in  Libya,  neque  hcc  qiuc  in  medio  mundi  constitutes  In  support  of  the  doctrine 
then  lor  which  he  is  contending,  we  see  Irenoeus  here  calls  to  witness  chun-hes 
from  all  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  world  which  were  at  thiit  time  known. 
From  Europe,  the  Germanic,  the  Iberian  or  Spanish  and  the  Celtic  or  Gaulish. 
He  himself  lived  amongst  the  Celts,  and  was  a  near  neighbour  to  the  Germans 
and  Ib(.M*i:)ns ;  and  must  consequently  have  been  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  situation  of  Christian  aflairs  in  those  parts.  From  Asia  he  adduces  the 
churches  of  the  East,  by  which  I  conceive  him  to  mean  those  which  had  been 
planted  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  Finally,  from  Africa  he  c^lls  to  hia 
support,  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  Libya.  To  what  churches  he  alludes  when 
he  speaks  of  those  "situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world,"  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
say.  The  commentators  on  Irenajus  would  have  us  to  understand  him  as  hav- 
ing in  view  the  churches  of  Palestine,  since  it  appears  that  anciently  Palestine 
was,  by  some,  considered  as  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  How  far  this 
may  be  just  I  am  unable  to  siiy.  Po'^sibly  the  word  xaV/uoj,  or  world,  might  be 
put  by  Ircnieus,  as  it  is  by  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  for  the  Roman  empire. 
Annexing  this  sense  to  the  word,  the  centre  of  the  world  would  be  Italy,  which 
was  as  it  were  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire.  Another  interpretation  has  been 
olfered  to  the  world  by  Gabriel  Liron,  a  learned  monk,  of  the  order  of  the  Be- 
nedictines, {Singularitcs  IlislDriques  et  Litteraircs,  torn.  iv.  p.  197.)  who  sujv 
poscs  that  by  the  centre  of  the  world  wiis  meant  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Thrace, 
Illvricum,  Pannonia,  Italy  and  the  Isles;  in  short  all  those  jwirts  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  countries  which  he  had  before  enumerated.  Tertullian  gives  a 
more  copious  list  than  Irenasus,  of  the  nations  that  hod  embraced  Christianity^ 
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ilthoagh  perimps  less  to  be  depended  on.    In  quern  enim  alium,  says  he,  (in  lib. 
9k.  Judac9,  c.  viL  p.  212.  edit.  Rigalt.)  universoi  genies  crediderunt,  nisiin 
Ckristum  qui  jam  tenil  ?   Cut  enim  e/,  (there  seems  to  be  some  deficiency  or 
eonmption  of  the  text  in  this  place,)  aliec  genies  crediderwil :  Parthi,  Medij  Ela- 
miUc,  d  qui  inkalntani  MesojKUamiam,  Armeniam,  Phrygiam,  Cappadociam,  et 
miUnUs  Pontum,  et  Asiam^et  Pampkyliam:  immoranies  Mgyplum^  et  regionem 
Africa  qua  est  trans  CyreTiem  inhabitantes  ?  Roman  i  et  incohz ;  tunc  et  in  IJier-u- 
idlpm  Juda:i  ei  ca^tera  genies :  vijam  Getulonim  varielates^  et  Mauro-  [p.  206.] 
rum  muUi  fines :  Hispaniarum  omnes  termini,  et  Galliarum  diverscc  nationes,  et 
Britanjiorum  inaccessa  Ramanis  loco,  Christo  vera  subditOj  et  Sannatarum,  et  Da- 
(omm^et  Germant/rum,  el  Scytharum,  et  abditarum  mullarum gentium  el  provincia-^ 
nan  et  insularum  muUarum  nobis  ignotarum,  et  qucc  enumerare  minus  possumus : 
in  quibus  omnibus  locis  Christi  nomen,  qui  jam  venil,  regnal.    Consideringf  this 
passage  as  perfectly  explicit,  and  every  way  worthy  of  credit,  various  of  the 
letmed  have  not  hesitited  on  the  faith  of  it,  to  pronounce  that  the  Christian  re- 
Ijflion  had,  at  this  time  obtained  for  itself  a  footing  in  all  the  different  nations 
here  ennmerated.  For  my  own  part  were  I  to  follow  them  in  this,  it  would  not 
be  without  a  strong  apprehension  that  I  might  plunge  myself  into  difficulties 
not  easily  to  he  surmounted.    In  fact,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Tertullian  puts  on 
kere  a  little  of  tlie  rhetorician,  as  he  docs  in  many  other  parts  of  his  writings, 
and  relates  some  things  which  it  would  strangely  puzzle  me,  or  any  one  else  to 
demonstrate.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  middle  part  of  the 
above  passage  is  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Armenians,  it  exhibits  a  catalogue  of  precisely  the  same  nations  as 
are  enumerated  by  the  Jews  who  had  heard  the  Apostles  speak  in  foreign 
tongnes,  Acts,  ii.  8.  9.    From  what  the  Jews  are  there  recorded  to  have  said, 
Tertullian  seems  to  have  conceived  what  carries  on  its  very  face  the  marks  of 
absurdity,  namely,  that  all  the  nations  of  whom  those  devout  Jews  there  make 
mention,  were  at  once  induced  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.    It  is  next  ob- 
servable, that  what  Tertullian  here  says  of  Christianity  having  in  his  time  been 
professed  by  divers  nations  of  the  Gauls  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  In  the 
time  of  Tertullian,  the  church  of  Gaul  had  attained  to  no  degree  of  strength  or 
size,  but  was  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  confined  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  one 
individual  nation,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  themselves  acknowledge. 
What  he  adds  about  Christ's  being  acknowledged  in  those  parts  of  Britain  to 
which  the  Roman  arms  had  not  penetrated,  is  still  wider  removed  from  the  truth. 
Fnally,  his  asserting  that  many  unexplored  nations  and  unknown  islands  and 
provinces  had  embraced  Christianity,  most  plainly  evinces  that  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  the  warmth  of  imagination,  and  did  not  sufficiently 
attend  to  what  he  was  committing  to  paper.  For  how  could  it  be  possible  that 
Tertullian  should  have  been  brought  acquainted  with  what  was  done  in  unex- 
plored regions  and  unknown  islands  and  provinces  ?    In  fact,  instead  of  feeling 
his  way  by  means  of  certain  and  approved  testimony,  he  appears,  in  this  instance, 
to  have  become  the  dupe  of  vague  and  indistinct  rumour. 

IL  Miwion  of  Pantsnns  to  India.    The  name  of  one  of  thosc, 
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however,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel amongst  the  nations  of  the  east,  has  been  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, viz,  that  of  Panticnus,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  and  om 
by  whom  the  cause  of  Christianity  was,  in  various  ways,  oon- 
siderably  benefited.  Having  applied  himself  with  diligence  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters  and  philosophy,  and  presided  for  awhile 
with  distinguished  credit  over  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria, 
he  at  length,  either  on  the  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,  or  by  the 
[p.  206.]  command  of  Demetrius,  his  bishop,  engaged  in  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Indians,  who  had  about  this  time  manifested  a  wish 
for  Christian  instruction,  and  communicated  to  them  that  saving 
knowledge  of  which  thcv  stood  in  need.  To  which  of  the 
many  nations  comprehended  by  the  ancients,  under  the  general 
title  of  Indians,  it  was  that  Pantaenus  thus  went,  has  been  the 
subject  of  dispute.  My  own  opinion  is  that  this  mission  or- 
iginated in  an  application  made  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  by 
certain  Jews  who  were  settled  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  who  had 
been  originally  converted  to  Christianity  by  Bartholomew,  re- 
questing that  a  teacher  might  be  sent  them  for  the  purpose  of 
renovating  and  keeping  alive  amongst  them  the  true  religion, 
which,  for  want  of  such  assistance,  had  gone  much  to  decay,  and 
was  visibly  every  day  still  further  on  the  decline.  If  this  con- 
jecture of  mine  be  well  founded,  it  must  of  necessity  follow,  that 
those  arc  in  an  error  who  conceive  that  India  obtained  her  first 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  through  Pantienus.Q 

(1)  For  whatever  we  know  of  the  sacred' leg^ation  of  Pantaenus  to  the  In- 
dians, we  arc  indebted  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome;  between  whom,  however,  there 
is  some  little  dilTercnce  of  narration  respecting  it.  By  the  former,  in  his  HisL 
Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  x.  p.  175.  Pantaenus  is  represented  asliavinif,  on  the  sufftres- 
tion  of  his  own  mind,  undertaken  a  journey  amongst  the  people  of  the  e:ist  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  them  to  Christianity,  and  to  have  extended  his  travels 
even  as  far  as  the  Indians.  The  latter,  in  his  Catal  Scriplor.  Ecclesiast.  cap. 
xxxvi.  p.  107.  ed.  Fabric,  et  Ephtol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  656.  torn.  iv.  opp.  part  ii.  ed.  Be- 
nedict reports  that  certain  delegates  had  been  dispatched  by  the  Indians  to  Alex- 
andria, requesting  of  Demetrius,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  that  a  Christian  instruc- 
tor might  be  sent  them;  and  that  Demetrius,  acceding  to  their  wishes, directed 
Pantaenus,  the  prefect  of  the  Alexandrian  school  to  accompany  those  men  on  their 
return.  If  then  we  give  credit  to  Eusebius,  we  must  understand  Pantsnus  aa 
having  voluntarily,  and  purely  out  of  love  towards  God,  undertaken  the  labour 
of  disseminating  a  knowlediife  of  the  gospel  amongst  divers  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  east,  including  even  the  Indians :  if  on  the  contrary  we  take  Jerome 
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for  ov  ifHide,  it  bIm  iild  seem  that  he  w&s  sent  by  liis  bi<«hop  on  a  special  mis- 
BOD  to  tlie  Iiidiaos,  and  to  ncme  besides.    Possibly  it  may  not  be  very  difficult 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  these  two  accounts.    Pantsenus  hod, 
probably  at  the  instigation  of  his  own  mind,  gone  forth  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
ventonof  some  of  the  more  neighbouring  nations,  and,  perhaps,  met  with  some 
»KcesA.    Whilst  he  was  thus  employed,  the  Indian  delegates,  in  all  likelihood, 
inriFed  at  Alexandria,  requesting  that  a  Christian  instructor  might  be  sent  to 
their  eoontrymen ;  and  Demetrius  having  received  the  most  ample  testimony  of 
\m  knowledge,  faith,  and  zeal,  pitched  upon  this  same  Pantcenus  as  the  most 
(roper  person  to  accompany  them  on  their  return.    But  since  it  is  well  known 
lltat  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  giive  the  title  of  Indians  to  many  of  the  more 
remote  eastern  nations,  of  whom  little  or  nothing  was  known,  and  also  occa^ 
lionaiJy  made  use  of  the  term  to  denote  the  Persians,  Pnrthians,  Medes,  Ethio- 
pians, Libyans,  Arabians,  and  others,  as  is  not  unusual  with  us  at  this  day,  the 
learned  have  made  it  a  question  what  Indians  those  were  to  whom  a  knowledge 
of  the  gospel  was  imparted  by  Pantcenus.  Most  of  them  imagine  that  the  scene 
ofhis  hibours  must  have  been  the  country  of  India  Magna  which  is  watered  by 
the  Indus,  and  which  we  now  term  Eastern  India :  an  opinion  that  seems  to  be 
coontenanced  by  Jerome,  who  says  that  Pantasnus  w:ih  ssnt  to  the  Brachmans. 
Missus  esty  says  he  in  his  83d  Epistle,  in  Indiain  tUChrislum  apud  Brachmanas 
fiiliius  gentis  philosophos  prccdicaret.    For  Brachmans  or  Bramins  is  [p.  207.] 
the  title  by  which  the  wise  men  of  India  Magna  are  distinguished  to  this  day ; 
bat  by  the  ancients  the  term  Brachmanus  was  applied  in  a  manner  equally  vague 
and  ambiguous  with  that  of  Indians,  and  it  appears  to  be  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
Jerome  might,  in  this  instance,  have  no  authority  but  his  own  fancy  for  what  he 
ssid.    Those  illustrious  scholars,  Hen.  Valerius,  L.  Holstenius,  and  others,  have 
therefore  rather  thought  that  it  was  to  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  that  Pan- 
tsnus  went,  since  the  appellation  of  Indians,  (a  title  which  they  arc  still  fond 
of  retaining)  was  given  also  to  these  people  by  the  ancients:  and  in  addition  to 
this,  they  are  as  it  were,  next  door  neighbours  to  the  Egyptians,  and  keep  up  a 
constant  commercial  intercourse  with  them.     See  Basnagc — AnndL  Politico' 
EccUsiast .  tom.  ii.  p.  207.  Hen.  Valesius,  AdnotaL  ad  Socratis  Histor.  Eccles.  p. 
13.    For  my  own  part,  I  can  fall  in  with  neither  of  these  opinions;  for  my  be- 
lief is  that  those  Indians,  who  requested  to  have  a  teacher  sent  them  by  Deme- 
trius, the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  were  neither  pagans  nor  strangers  to  Christiani- 
ty, but  Jews,  who  hod  settled  in  that  part  of  Arabia,  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Arabia  Felix,  and  by  the  people  of  the  east  Hycmen ;  and  who  hod 
previously  been  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  word.  My  reason  for 
thinking  tlms  is,  that  Jerome  says,  Panta^nns  found  amongst  them  the  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  and  brought  it  back  to  Alexandria  with  him,  and 
that  they  had  received  this  book  from  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
who  had  "  preached  amongst  them  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ"  Catalog,  Scrip* 
tor.  Ecdesiasi.  c.  xxxvi.  p.  107.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  the  people  to  whom 
Pantaenns  went,  were  not  strangers  to  Christianity,  as  also  that  they  were  skill- 
ed in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  were  consequently  of  Jewish  extraction.    For 
once  Bartholemew  left  with  them  one  of  the  gospels  written  in  Hebrew,  it  un- 
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avoidably  follows,  that  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  tcngne. 
Had  they  been  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  what  end  could  it  have  answered  to 
make  them  a  present  of  a  book  in  that  language?  It  only  remains  then  for  me 
to  show  that  these  same  Jews  were  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix.  And  in  this  1 
feel  no  sort  of  difficulty  whatever,  in  as  much  as  it  can  clearly  be  asccrtainec 
that  this  part  of  India  was  the  scene  of  Bartholomew's  labours.  For  let  any  one 
only  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  together  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors, 
rej*pecting  that  India  to  which  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  word  was  first  iin- 
parted  by  Bartholomew,  and  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  can  remain  with  him,  an 
to  its  having  been  Arabia  Felix,  which  we  well  know  was  one  of  the  countries 
included  under  the  title  of  India  by  the  ancients.  See  Tillemont,  in  Vila  Bar' 
tholrrmtci  Mem,  Hist,  Ecclesiast,  tom.  i.  p.  1160,  1161. 

III.  Origin  of  the  Gallicy  Germany  and  English  chorches.  Turning 

to  the  European  provinces,  we  find  it  acknowledged  by  the  best 
informed  French  writers,  that  their  country,  which  anciently 
bore  the  name  of  Trans-alpine  Gaul,  was  not  blessed  with  the 
light  of  the  gospel  until  this  century,  when  a  knowledge  of  the 
religion  of  Christ  was  first  communicated  to  their  rude  fore- 
fathers by  Pothinus,  who,  together  with  Irenieus,  and  certain 
other  devout  men,  had  travelled  into  Gaul  from  Asia.  There 
are  not  wanting  some,  however,  who  would  carry  up  the  origin 
of  the  Gallic  church  to  the  apostles  themselves,  or  their  imme- 
[p.  208.]  diate  disciples.(*)  From  Gaul  it  seems  probable  that 
Christianity  passed  into  Cis-rhenanc  Germany,  at  that  time  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and  was  also  transferred  to  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Britain,  although  it  is  insisted  on  by  not  a  few 
of  the  Germans,  that  their  church  owes  its  foundation  to  certain 
of  the  immediate  companions  and  disciples  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles(');  and  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  would  rather 
have  us,  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
their  country,  receive  the  account  of  Bede,  who  represents  Lu- 
cius, an  ancient  king  of  that  island,  as  having  in  tliis  century 
procured  some  Christian  teachers  to  be  sent  him  from  Rome  by 
the  pontiif  Eleutherus.(') 

(1)  The  most  eminent  of  the  French  writers  have  at  different  times  engaged 
in  disputes  of  considerable  warmth,  respectinfr  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the 
Gallic  church.  There  appear  to  be  tiirec  different  opinions  on  the  subject, 
each  of  which  has  found  its  advocates. — (1.)  That  to  which  we  have  above 
given  the  precedence,  has  been  defended  with  great  ability  and  learning  by  the  very 
celebrated  Jo.  Launois,  in  various  tracts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  part 
of  the  second  volume  of  tlie  joint  edition  of  his  works.     So  cogent  indeed  are 
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the  irguments  of  tluA  illastrious  writer,  that  his  opinion  has  been  embraced  by 
ihDOBt  every  one  in  France  who  makes  pretension  either  to  superior  wisdom, 
ingraaily,  or  learning.    Vid.  Htstmre  Litteraire  de  la  France,  torn.  i.  p.  223,  et 
leq.   This  opinion  moreover  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  no  less  than 
tkne  most  respectable  ancient  historians ;  of  whom  tlic  first  is  Sulpitiiis  Seve- 
nis,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  persecution  which  the  Christians  of  Lyons  and 
Viennc  suffered,  under  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  (Histor,  Sacr.  lib.  iL 
eapi  32,  p.  246.)  adds,  ac  turn  primum  inter  Gallias  martyria  visa,  feritts  trans 
9lpes  Dei  religione  suscepta.    The  next  is  the  author  of  The  Acts  of  Satumi^ 
wf,  bishop  of  Thoulouse,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  third  century,  under 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  a  work  that  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.    According  to  this  writer, 
the  charches  that  had  been  founded  in  France  were  but  few  and  small  even  in 
the  third  century.    Vld.  Theod.  Ruinart  Acta  Mariyrum  Sincera  et  Selecta,  p. 
130.   The  third  is  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  parent  of  French  history,  who  relates, 
(Histor.  Francor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  23,  et  de  Gloria  Confessorum,  cap.  xxx. 
p.  399,  ed-  Ruinart,)  that  under  the  reign  of  Decius  there  were  seven  men  sent 
from  Rome  into  France  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel.    These  seven 
then,  it  is  observable,  are  the  very  ones  which  popular  tradition  pronounces  to 
have  been  the  companions  of  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter,  and  amongst  them  is 
that  Dionysius,  the  first  bishop  of  Paris,  whom  the  French  formerly  maintained 
to  have  been  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. — (II.)  By  those,  however,  who  think 
it  of  greater  importince  to  uphold  ancient  notions  and  magnify  the  consequence 
of  France,  than  to  ascertain  the  truth,  an  origin  by  far  more  august  is  ansigned 
to  the  Gallic  church,  and  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  themselves  are  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  its  founders.     According  to  then),  the  last  mentioned  of 
these  apostles  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  Gaul  in  his  way  into  Spain ;  and 
Luke  and  Crescens  were  afterwards  dispatched  by  him  on  a  mission  [p.  209.] 
to  the  Gauls;  and  the  church  of  Paris  owed  its  foundation  to  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  an  immediate  disciple  of  his,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.     St.  Peter  likewise,  they  say,  sent  his  disciple  Trophimus  into 
Gaul,  and  St.  Philip  laboured  in  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  it  himself.     And, 
OS  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  they  will  have  it,  that  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned prelates  of  the  different  Gallic  churches,  such  as  Paul  of  Nnrbonne, 
Martial  of  Limoges,  and  Saturnine  of  Thoulouse,  had,  before  their  coming  into 
Fmiicc,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  apostles'  society  and  instruction.     See  the 
epistle  of  the  eminent  Peter  de  Marca,  de  Ecangelii  in  Gallia  hiiliis,  wliich 
Valesius  has  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Eusebius.     It  must  be  confessed,  indeed, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  persist  in  maintaining  the  authenticity  of  all  these 
particulars,  is  at  present  considerably  reduced ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  in  support 
of  a  great  part  of  them  nothing  better  can  be  avouched  than  the  testimony  of 
obscure  characters  altogether  unworthy  of  credit,  or  perhaps  conjecture,  or 
some  vague  tradition ;  in  short,  nothing  but  evidences  of  the  most  uncertiin 
and  unsatisfactory  nature. — (III.)  There  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  France, 
men  by  no  means  deficient  in  learning,  who  will  defend  the  above  way  of  think- 
ing with  some  limitation,  and  who,  although  tiiey  are  ready  to  give  up  such  of 
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the  above-mentioned  facts  as  are  unsupported  by  authority,  will  yet  n^i  hear 
of  surrendering  that  grand  citadel  of  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence,  the  apostolie 
origin  of  tlie  Gallic  church.  The  arguments  of  Launois,  Sirmond,  and  Tille- 
mont,  they  will  allow,  place  it  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  celebrated  Dionysius, 
the  first  bishop  of  Paris,  concerning  whose  body  such  violent  disputes  have 
taken  place  between  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St  Emmeran  at  Ratisbon,  and 
the  French  monks  of  St  Dionysius,  was  not  the  person  whom  the  French,  from 
tlie  ninth  centur}%  have  believed  liim  to  have  been,  viz,  Dionysius  the  Arcopa- 
gite,  one  of  St  Paul's  disciples,  but  a  very  different  man  who  flourished  in  the 
third  century.  They  are  also  willing  to  admit  that  the  vulgar  tradition  about 
the  coming  of  Philip  and  other  holy  men  into  Gaul,  is  altogether  undeserving 
of  credit ;  and  finally,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  in  that  country 
which  pretend  to  an  apostolical  foundation,  were  not  in  reality  founded  until 
long  after  the  apostolic  times.  But  the  three  following  points  they  can  on  no 
account  be  brought  to  relinquish ;  first  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his 
way  into  Spain  tarried  for  bome  time  in  Gaul ;  secondly,  that  Luke  and  Cres- 
cens  were  dispatched  by  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Gauls ;  and  lastly,  that  so 
early  as  the  second  century,  there  had  been  founded  in  Gaul  many  other 
Christian  churches  besides  those  of  Lyons  and  Vienne.  No  one  that  I  know 
of  has  displayed  greater  diligence  and  ability  in  support  of  this  last  way  of 
thinking  than  Gabriel  Liron,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  great  erudition,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation sur  r Etablissement  de  la  Religion  Chretienne  dans  les  Gaules ;  which 
nearly  finishes  the  fourth  volume  of  a  work  published  by  him,  under  the  title 
of  Singulariles  Historiques  el  Litteraires,  Paris,  1740,  8vo.  It  has  also  been 
defended  by  Dion.  Sammartharms  in  the  preface  to  his  Gallia  Christiana,  For 
my  own  pnrt  I  must  say,  that  neither  of  these  ways  of  thinking  appears  to  me 
to  be  in  nil  respects  well  founded  or  unexceptionable.  On  the  second  it  cannot 
be  necessary  to  make  any  remark,  since  it  is  supported  by  scarcely  any  one  of 
the  present  day,  except  such  as  are  interested  in  upholding  the  credit  of  a 
[p.  210.]  parcel  of  old  stories,  to  which  the  churches  are  indebted  for  a  great 
part  of  their  riches.  In  support  of  the  third  there  appear  to  be  many  things 
yet  unestablished  that  may  with  the  strictest  justice  be  called  for.  Admitting 
it,  for  instance,  to  be  certain,  what  in  point  of  fact  we  know  to  be  most  un- 
certain, that  St.  Paul  made  a  journey  into  Spain,  it  yet  by  no  means  follows 
of  necessity  that  he  must  have  gone  through  Gaul  in  his  way  thither;  for  it  is 
very  possible  that  he  might  have  made  the  journey  by  sea.  For  Luke's  ever 
having  been  in  Gaul  we  have  no  tuthority  but  that  of  Epiphanius,  (in  Htrres. 
Hb.  i.  {  xi.  p.  433.)  a  writer,  to  say  no  worse  of  him,  of  very  inditlerert  credit, 
and  by  no  means  determinate  in  his  way  of  speaking.  For  the  word  Gaul  is 
here  put  by  him  absolutely,  and  we  are  consequently  left  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
whether  he  means  Trans-alpine  or  Cis-alpine  Gaul.  Dionysius  Petavius  indeed 
(Anijnadvers.  ad  Epiphanium^  p.  90.)  suspects,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
Cis-alpine  Gaul  was  the  country  meant  In  proof  of  the  mission  of  Crcscens, 
the  words  of  St  Paul,  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  are  cited,  in  which  the  learned  advoeateA 
for  this  legation  contend,  that  instead  of  TstAatTixr,  as  most  copies  have  it,  we 
oitght  to  read  with  Epiphanius,  T*x\Uf,    But  even  supposing  that  we  were  to 
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yield  to  them  in  this,  for  our  doing  of  which,  however,  nothing  like  a  sufficient 
reuoQ  could  readily  be  assigned,  still  here  again  the  question  would  arise,  ns 
to  whether  it  was  Trans-alpine  or  Cis-alpine  Gaul  that  was  meant    Possibly  it 
mij  be  tme^  although  it  cannot  be  absolutely  proved  to  be  so,  that  in  the 
eecond  century  there  were  in  Gaul  several  churches  besides  those  which  we 
knoir  to  have  been  at  that  time  established  at  Lyons  and  Vienne.    But  allow- 
ing this  to  be  ever  so  certain,  still  it  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  main  point  in 
dispute,  namely,  whether  or  not  the  light  of  the  gospel  was  first  communicated 
to  the  people  of  Trans-alpine  Gaul  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and  their  com- 
IBoions  and  disciplea.    To  the  opinion  first  above  noticed,  vAr.,  that  the  Gauls 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Christ  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Pothinus 
lod  his  companions  from  the  east,  although  it  has  very  illustrious  patrons  on 
'tiA  side,  there  yet  seems  wanting  some  further  support.    The  celebrated  pas- 
sage which  we  have  cited  from  Sulpitius  Severus,  and  concerning  which  such 
great  disputes  have  taken  place  amongst  the  learned,  can  certainly  authorize  no 
farther  inference  than  this,  that  the  Christian  religion  was  communiented  at  a 
liter  period  to  the  Gauls  than  to  the  countries  of  Asia  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
So  that  it  amounts  not  to  any  thing  like  a  proof  that  the  glad  tidings  of  Chris- 
tianity had  never  reached  the  Gauls  until  the  arrival  of  Pothinus,  Ircno^us,  and 
their  companions,  in  the  second  century.    From  the  acts  of  Saturninus  it  is 
clear  that  the  religion  of  Christ  made  but  a  slow  progress  in  Gaul,  and  that 
nnder  the  reign  of  Decius,  in  the  third  century,  there  were  only  a  few  small 
charehes  scattered  about  here  and  there  throughout  the  country,  the  major  part 
of  the  inhabitants  not  having  renounced  idolatry  even  at  that  period.     But  this 
supily  throws  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  any  one\s  believing  that 
some  of  Uie  apostles  or  their  disciples  had  journeyed  into  Gaul,  and  that  a  part 
of  that  country  had  embraced  Christianity  prior  to  the  second  century.     The 
passage  referred  to  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  most  assuredly  possesses  considerable 
force  when  opposed  to  the  idle  notions  formerly  entertained  by  the  French  re- 
specting Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  Trophimus,  Martial,  and  others,  as  also  in 
demonstrating  the  futility  of  the  pretensions  which  many  of  the  Gallic  churches 
make  to  an  apostolic  foundation.    They  also  prove  that  the  number  of  [p.  211.] 
Christians  in  Gaul  prior  to  the  time  of  Decius  was  comparatively  trifling ;  but 
;ill  this  is  not  showing  that  those  are  in  error  who  contend  that  the  way  of  sal- 
ratlon  was  first  made  known  to  the  Gauls  by  one  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
or  by  men  who  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  apostles'  converse  and  instruction. 
Upon  the  whole,  when  I  take  into  consideration  the  unbounded  zeal  displayed 
by  oar  Lord's  apostles  in  tlie  propagation  of  his  religion,  I  must  own  I  find  no 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  myself  that  a  province  of  such  extent  and  conse- 
quence, and  no  fju^her  distant  from  Itily,  could  have  been  altogether  nofjlceted 
by  them,  and  never  invited  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  salvation  propounded  by 
their  divine  master.     Were  I  to  be  called  upon  then  for  a  summary  statement 
of  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  should  say,  perad venture  Luke,  perad venture 
Creacens,  peradventure  one  even  of  the  npostles  themselves,  might  have  taken 
a  journey  into  Gaul  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives.     These 
primary  efforts,  by  whomsoever  made,  were  certiinly  attended  with  but  very 
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little  success.  In  the  second  century  Pothinus,  with  certain  companions,  arrf^ 
injjr  out  of  Asia,  experienced  a  more  propitious  reception,  and  succeeded  io 
estiibllshing  a  small  church  at  Lyons.  This  little  assembly  of  Christims,  how- 
over,  instead  of  increasing,  went,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  various  causes, 
much  to  decay,  and  the  seven  men  who,  according  to  Gregory  of  Tours  were 
sent  from  Rome  into  Gaul,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  may  be  said 
to  have  found  the  Gallic  church  in  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  absolute 
ruin,  and  to  have  given  to  it,  as  it  were,  a  second  foundation.  With  this 
opinion  the  indefatigable  Tillemont  nearly  coincides  in  his  Memoires  pour  senir 
a  VHisloire  de  FEglise,  tom.  iv.p.  983 

(2.)  Both  Irenajus  and  Tertullian,  as  we  have  above  seen, }  1.  note  [1]  make 
express  mention  of  the  German  churches.  From  neither  of  these  writers,  how- 
ever, is  the  least  information  to  be  obtained  as  to  whether  these  churches  were 
formded  in  this  or  the  preceding  century,  or  any  thing  collected  that  might 
lead  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  their  number  and  size.  Even  the  part  of  Ger- 
many in  which  they  were  situated  is  not  indicated.  This  silence  has  afforded  to 
the  German  antiquaries  a  very  ample  field  for  dispute.  The  most  learned  and 
sagacious  of  them  imagine,  that  the  greater  or  Trans-rhenane  Germany,  which 
was  very  little  known  to  the  Romans,  did  not  receive  the  light  of  the  gospel  in 
this  century  nor  for  many  ages  afterwards ;  and  therefore  that  the  churches  men- 
tioned by  Irenasus  and  Tertullian  must  have  been  situated  in  Cis-rhenane  Ger- 
mnny,  which  was  subject  to  the  Roman  governments  Jo.  Ernest.  Grabs  takes 
exception  to  this  opinion,  in  his  annotations  on  the  passage  in  Irenaeus  under 
consideration;  but  as  it  appears  to  me  on  very  light  grounds.  For  what  he  sug- 
gests is,  that  as  Ircnseus  does  not  speak  of  Germany  but  of  the  Germanies,  *» 
TsUi  TiffAxrlaiSy  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  his  time  there  had  been  Christian 
churclics  established  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  But  a  man  of  his  eru- 
dition ought  surely  to  have  recollected  that  Irenaeus  might  without  any  impro- 
priety speak  thus  of  Cis-rhenane  Germany,  which,  as  is  well  known,  had  been 
divided  by  the  Romans  into  the  first  and  second,  or  Superior  and  Inferior  Ger- 
many. Until,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  men  above  alluded  to,  shall 
be  ()])posed  by  arguments  of  greater  force  than  this,  its  credit  will  remain  un- 
shaken. Other  arguments  indeed  have  been  brought  forward  by  Jo.  Nichol.  ab. 
[p.  212.]  Hontheim,  in  his  HisU/ria  Trevirensia  Diphmiatica,  torn.  i.  Dissert,  de 
JEra  Episcopatus  'Prrvimtsis,  p.  10,  et  seq.,  where  he  lays  it  down  that  the  pas- 
saf^c  in  Tertullinn  ought  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  that  part  of  Eastern 
Germany  which  borders  on  Sarmatiaand  Dncia;  and  the  passage  in  Irenreusas 
relating  to  the  whole  of  Germany.  But  these  arguments,  unless  I  am  altogether 
deceived,  carry  no  greater  weight  with  them  than  that  of  Grabe  does,  and  serve 
only  to  demonstrate  the  author's  fertile  and  happy  talent  at  conjecture.  Marcud 
Hansitzius  in  spoken  of  by  him  with  approbation,  as  maintaining  the  same  opi- 
nion in  his  Germnnia  Sacra ;  but  in  this  I  think  his  memorv  must  have  deceived 
him,  for  I  can  find  nothing  of  the  kind  said  by  Hansitzius  in  the  place  referred  to. 

A  greater  question  is  as  to  the  antitjuity  and  origin  of  the  German  churches. 
The  principal  churches  of  Germany,  like  those  of  other  nations,  would  fain  carry 
up  their  foundation  t-o  the  times  of  the  apostles,  and  even  to  the  apostles  Uicm- 
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lelfes.  Amongst  other  things  there  is  an  old  tradition,  that  three  of  St.  Peter's 
companions,  namely,  Eucharias,  Valerius,  and  Maternus,  were  sent  by  him 
ioto  Belgic  Gaul,  and  so  far  seconded  by  divine  favour  that  they  succecdi'd 
in  establishing  churches  at  Cologne,  Treves,  Tongres,  Lcige,  and  other  pl.-ices 
ind  continued  in  the  superintendence  and  government  of  them  until  their  deatha 
ViJ.  Christoph.  Brower.  Annales  Trevirenses,  lib.  ii.  p.  143,  et  seq.  ArUwerpiens. 
id  d.  xjux.  Januarii,  p.  918.    But  in  refutation  of  this,  those  great  and  impartial 
vriters,  Calmet  in  his  Dissertation  sur  les  Eveques  de  7Vcic5,  torn.  L  Histoire  dt 
Lorraine^  part  iiL  iv.  Bolland  in  his  Acta  Sanctorttm  Januarii,  tom.  ii.  p.  922,  et 
seq.    Tillemont  in  his  Memoires  four  servir  a  V Histoire  de  VEglise,  tom.  iv.  p. 
I(M^2;  and  finally,  Hontheim  in  his  Disserlatio  de  JEra  Episcopaius  Trccirensis^ 
torn.  L  IRsL  Tretirens,  have  fully  shown,  by  arguments  as  conclusive  as  the  no^ 
tare  of  the  question  will  admit  of,  that  the  above-mentioned  sacred  characters, 
with  their  associates,  belong  properly  to  the  third,  or  rather  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fonrth  century,  and  that  the  dignity  of  apostolic  legate^  was  gratuitously 
conferred  upon  them  either  through  ignorance  or  vanity  during  the  middle  ages. 
To  confess  the  truth,  it  appears  to  me  extremely  probable  that  the  same  per- 
sons by  whom  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  was  in  the  second  century 
communicated  to  the  Gauls,  extended  the  f^ccne  of  their  labours  so  far  as  to 
make  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  contiguous  to  Gaul,  par- 
takers of  the  same  blessing.    Gabriel  Liron  has,  with  much  labour  and  ingenui- 
ty, endeavoured  to  prove  the  apostolical  antiquity  of  the  German  churches,  in 
hi:!  Singiilariies  Historiques  et  LitteraireSy  tom.  iv.  p.  193,  seq.  But  the  arguments 
and  suggestions  of  this  learned  writer,  although  they  may  induce  us  to  refuse 
joining  with  those  who  go  the  length  of  positively  asserting,  that  no  apostle  or 
apostolic  legate  ever  set  foot  in  Germany,  and  that  there  were  no  Christians  in 
that  country  prior  to  the  time  of  Pothinua  and  Irenaeus,  yet  by  no  means  render 
it  clear  that  such  success  attended  the  labours  of  any  apoatolic  missionaries  in 
Germany  as  for  them  to  collect  together  and  establish  certain  churches,  the  j)re- 
sidency  over  which  they  retained  during  their  lives,  and  on  their  deaths  transfer- 
red over  to  others.    If  any  of  the  first  promulgators  of  Christianity  [p.  213.] 
ever  travelled  into  Germany,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  testimony  on 
the  subject,  I  will  take  upon  me  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny ;  it  is  certain  that  they 
accomplished  nothing  of  any  great  moment  amongst  this  warlike  and  uncultivat- 
ed peopks  nor  could  any  Christian  churches  have  been  established  by  them  in 
that  country  upon  any  thing  like  a  solid  or  permanent  foundation. 

(3)  Previously  to  the  reformation,  Josepii  of  Ariinathea,  the  Jewish  senator,  by 
whom  in  conjunction  with  Nicodemus  our  blessed  Saviour's  obsequies  were  per- 
furmed,  was  commonly  considered  as  having  been  the  parent  of  the  British 
church.  The  tale  propagated  by  the  monks,  in  support  of  which,  however,  they 
could  advance  no  sort  of  authority  whatever,  was  that  this  illustrious  character 
and  twelve  other  persons  were  dispatched  by  St.  Philip,  who  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  instruction  of  the  Franks,  into  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  also,  and  that 
tlieir  mission  was  not  unattended  with  success;  for  that  within  a  short  period 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  make  a  great  number  of  converts,  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
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dation  of  tho  church  of  Glastonbury.  Vid.  Rapin  de  Thoyras,  HisUnre  d^ Angle- 
terrct  torn.  i.  p.  84. — At  present  the  better  informed  of  the  British  do  not  besj. 
tate  to  give  up  this  narrative  of  the  origin  of  their  church  as  altogether  a  fiction; 
but  they  do  not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  supply  its  place  by  an  account  equal/^, 
nay  even  more  august  and  magnificent,  lest  they  should  appear  to  come  behind 
the  other  European  churches  in  point  of  antiquity  and  consequence.  What  they 
assert  is,  that  the  Britons  are  expressly  enumerated  both  by  Eusebius  and  Theo- 
doret  amongst  those  of  the  Gentiles,  whom  these  writers  state  to  have  enjojed 
the  benefit  of  receiving  the  faith  from  the  mouths  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
and  that  therefore  some  one  or  other  of  the  apostles  must  have  travelled  into 
Britain  and  resided  there  for  some  time.    But  since  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to 
fix  on  either  of  the  apostles  that  were  the  companions  of  our  blessed  Lord,  who 
could  with  the  least  show  of  probability  be  named  as  the  one  that  took  this 
journey  into  Britain,  they  have  recourse  te  St  Paul,  maintaining  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  acquired  their  first  knowledge  of  the  gospel  through  the 
preaching  of  this  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had  sailed  into  Britain  from 
Spain.     And  this  conjecture  or  opinion  they  conceive  to  be  supported  by 
(amongst  other  ancient  authors)  Clement  of  Rome,  who  says  that  St.  Paul  tra. 
veiled,  IT*  T6  r(^fjta  t»j  /t/Vi^f,  *»to  the  very  confines  of  the  west."    To  this  they 
add,  that  amongst  so  many  thousands  of  the  Romans  as  passed  into  Britain,  both 
during  the  time  of  Claudius  and  afterwards,  there  must  no  doubt  have  been 
many  who  professed  the  Christian  faith.    The  church  that  was  thus  first  estab- 
lished in  Britain,  however,  they  allow  to  have  been  but  small,  and  after  a  little 
while  to  have  wholly  fallen  to  ruin,  or  at  least  gone  in  great  measure  to  decay. 
They  therefore  consider  the  British  church  as  having  received,  what  may  be 
termed,  its  principal  and  permanent  foundation,  in  the  second  century,  under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
Eleutherus.    Their  opinion  as  to  this  is  grounded  on  what  is  recorded  by  Bede 
in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  by  others  after  him,  as  a  fact  not  in  the  least 
to  be  doubted  of,  namely,  that  certain  persons  were,  at  that  period,  dispatched 
to  Rome  by  Lvcius,  the  king  of  Britain,  requesting  that  some  Christian  teachers 
might  be  sent  him;  that  in  consequence  of  this  application  several  such  teachers 
were  sent,  and  that  by  the  zeal  and  unremitted  exertions  of  these  missionaries, 
the  whole  island  was  gradually  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.    The  reader 
will  find  these  different  points  discussed  with  much  ingenuity,  and  supported 
with  great  ability  and  learning,  by  those  eminent  native  writers:  J.  Usher  in  Ids 
Antiquitates  EcclesiaB  Britannicaj,  cap.  i.  p.  7.    F.  Gcdwin  in  his  work  [p.  214.] 
de  Conversione  Britannia),  cap.  i.  p.  7.  Edward  StiUin^JIeet  in  his  Antiquities  of 
the  British  church,  chap.  i.  and  William  Burton  in  his  Animadvers.   in   Epist. 
Clement.  Rom.  ad  Corinthios:  Patrum  Apostolic,  tom.  ii.  p.  470:  with  whom  we 
find  not  a  few  foreigners  agreeing  in  opinion.  Vid.  F.  Spanheim.  Hist^  Ecclea. 
Maj.  sa^c.  ii.  p.  603,  604,  tom.  i.  opp.  Rajnn  de  Thoyras^  Histoire  d'Angleterre, 
tom.  i.  p.  86  et  seq.  With  the  reader's  leave  I  will  now  give  my  own  opinion  on 
this  subject,  propounding  in  the  way  of  conjecture  such  suggestions  as  appear  to 
me  to  have  probability  on  their  side,  but  adopting  nothing  which  is  not  supported 
by  the  decisive  testimony  either  of  facts  or  of  words    In  tlic  first  place  then,  as 
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totbeqaestlon  of»  whether  or  not  either  of  the  apostles  themselves,  or  nny  one 
commissioned  by  them,  ever  took  a  journey  into  Britain  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
rersion  of  the  natives;  I  believe  it  must  bo  passed  over  as  not  to  be  determined, 
ahhoQgh  I  must  confess,  tliat  probability  seems  to  lean  rather  in  favor  of  those 
who  bke  the  affirmative  side,  than  of  those  w^ho  oppose  it    St.  PauPs  voyage 
into  Britain  is  most  intimately  connected  with  his  journey  into  Spain ;  but 
with  what  floubts  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  the  fact   of  this 
ipostIe*s  ever  having  been  in  Spain  is  encumbered,  is  well  known  to  eveiy  one 
«  all  conversant  in  these  matters.    The  story  of  Joseph  of  ArinuUhea's  being 
Knt  from  Gaul  into  Britain  by  Philip,  seems  to  have  somewhat  in  it  of  truth, 
ilthough  corrupted  and  deformed  through  the  ignorance,  or  arrogance,  or  per- 
kps  knavery  of  the  monks.    In  fact,  it  should  seem  more  than  probable,  as  to 
this,  that  what  took  place  io  Gaul  and  Germany  happened  likewise  in  Britain, 
namely,  that  certain  devout  characters,  of  an  age  by  far  more  recent  than  that  of 
the  apostles,  were,  through  one  or  other  of  the  above  mentioned  causes,  con- 
verted into  apostolic  mis^onaries.    The  truth  of  the  matter  I  suspect  to  be, 
thai  the  monks  had  collected  from  remote  tradition  and  ancient  documents,  that 
some  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph  had  passed  over  from  Gaul  into  Britain,  and 
applied  himself  with  success  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  there ;  and 
either  from  their  ignorance  of  any  other  eminent  Christian  character  of  the 
Dame  of  Joseph,  besides  him  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  history  of  Christ, 
or  from  a  determination  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  British  church,  even  at  the 
expense  of  truth,  took  upon  them  to  assert  that  tlii3  Joseph  was  none  other 
than  that  fllustrious  Jewish  senator  by  whom  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  in- 
terred, and  that  he  was  sent  from  Gaul  into  Britain  by  the  apostle  Philip.    In 
like  manner,  as  the  French  converted  Dionysius,  a  bishop   of  Paris,  who 
flourished  in  the  third  century,  into  Dionysius  the  Areopagitc,  and  the  Germans 
metamorphosed  Matemus,  Eueharius,  and  ValeriuH,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  into  primitive  teachers  and  disciples  of  St.  Peter,  so  I  doubt 
not  the  British  monks  also,  out  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  church,  were  in- 
duced to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  some  Joseph,  who  had  in  the  second  century 
crossed  over  to  their  ancestors  from  Gaul,  and  to  lift  liiin  up  one  century 
higher.     Being  in  the  present  day  unfurnished  with  any  positive  evidence  on 
the  subject,  we  can  only  offer  this  in  the  way  of  surmise.     A  considerable  de- 
gree of  obscurity  hangs  over  the  history  of  those  persons  who,  in  the  second 
century,  accompanied  Pothinus  out  of  Asia  into  Gaul ;  possibly  amongst  those 
devout  characters  there  might  be  likewise  a  Philip,  who  persuaded  Joseph  to 
undertake  the  journey  into  Britain ;  and  whom  the  same  monks,  by  way  of 
giving  a  due  consistency  to  the  diffi?rent  parts  of  their  tale,  might  raise  to  the 
dignity  of  an  apostle.     In  the  present  day,  as  we  before  observed,  [p.  215.] 
these  things  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  our  surmises  are  not  mere  random 
ones.     For,  not  to  rest  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  clergy  of  almost  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error,  or  been  guilty  of  the 
mme  kind  of  deceit,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  very  extraordinary  if  those 
of  Britain  alpne  should  not  have  blundered  or  transgressed  in  this  res])ect,  the 
account  of  the  matter,  as  it  has  reached  us,  carries  with  it  some  not  very  ob- 
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people,  the  first  and  principal  of  whom  was  an  eminent  person  of  the  name  of 
Lucius,  I  shall  not  object  to  his  adopting  this  opinion  in  preference  to  the  one 
above  suggested. 

[p.  217.]    lY.    Nmnber  of  the  Christians  in  this  wage.  It  is  scarcely, 

indeed  we  might  say,  it  is  not  at  all  possible  to  ascertain,  with 
any  thing  like  precision,  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  the 
Christians  in  this  age,  and  more  especially  within  the  confines  of 
the  Roman  empire,  bore  to  that  of  those  who  still  persisted  in 
adhering  to  the  heathen  superstitions.  Most  of  those  by  whom 
the  subject  has  been  adverted  to  in  modem  times  have  erred  by 
running  into  one  or  other  of  the  extremes.  The  number  of  the 
Christians  at  this  period  is  as  unquestionably  over-rated  by  those 
who,  not  making  due  allowance  for  the  tumid  eloquence  of  some 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  represent  it  as  having  exceeded,  or  at  least 
equalled  that  of  the  heathen  worshippers,(*)  as  it  is  underrated 
by  those  who  contend  that  in  this  age  there  were  nowhere  to  be 
met  with,  no  not  even  in  the  largest  and  most  populous  cities, 
any  Christian  assemblies  of  importance,  either  in  point  of  magni- 
tude or  respectability.O  That  both  are  equally  in  an  error,  is 
manifest  jfrom  the  persecutions  that  were  carried  on  with  such 
fury  against  the  Christians  in  this  century.  Had  their  number 
been  any  thing  equal  to  what  many  would  have  us  believe,  com- 
mon prudence  would  have  withheld  the  emperors,  magistrates, 
and  priests,  from  irritating  them  either  by  proscriptions,  or  pu 
nishments,  or  rigorous  severities  of  any  kind.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  had  they  been  merely  a  trifling  set  of  obscure,  ignoble  per- 
sons, they  would,  instead  of  being  combated  with  so  much  eager- 
ness and  pertinacity,  have  been  spumed  at  and  treated  with 
derision.  Upon  the  whole,  the  conclusion  that  seems  least  liable 
to  exception  is,  that  the  number  of  the  Christians  was  in  this  age 
very  considerable  in  such  of  the  provinces  as  had  been  early 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  continued  still  to  cul- 
tivate and  cherish  it ;  but  that  nothing  beyond  a  few  small  and 
inconsiderable  assemblies  of  them  was  to  be  found  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  been  but  recently  made 
known,  or  if  communicated  at  an  early  period,  had  been  suffered 
to  languish  and  fall  into  neglect. 

(1)  TertuUian  is  by  many  considered  as  speaking  literally  no  more  than  the 
truth,  when  he  urges  the  Romans  in  the  following  words :  Besiemi  sumus^  d 
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urbes,  tMulaSf  casteUa,  murdcipia,  concUiabvla,  castra 
^pag,  frifriis,  decuriasj  paiaLium^  senatum^  forum.  Sola  vobis  relinquimus  templa. 
A|M>loget  eapi  zzzriL  p.  311.  edit.  Havercampi.  To  me,  however,  it  appears 
that  the  African  orator,  who  seems  to  have  been  naturally  inclined  to  exagge- 
ntion,  in  this  instance  most  evidently  rtietoricates  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Were  the  passaire  to  be  stript  of  its  insidioas  and  fallacioos  colouring,  I  con- 
seive  it  woald  be  found  to  mean  simply  this :  the  Christians  are  very  numerous 
tfarougfaont  the  whole  Roman  empire,  indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  name 
any  department  in  which  some  of  them  are  not  to  be  found. 

(3)  The  world  has  of  late  seen  many  writers  of  the  most  opposite  charac- 
ters and  views  assiduously  cooperate  in  undervaluing  and  diminishing  the 
eborches  of  the  second  century.  Those  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, whom  we  style  Deists,  do  this  by  way  of  meeting  the  argument  which 
its  defenders  draw  from  the  wonderful  and  inconceivably  rapid  propagation  of 
die  Govpt^ ;  an  argument  which,  they  conceive,  must  completely  fall  [p.  218.] 
to  the  groond,  could  the  world  be  brought  to  believe,  that  during  the  two  first 
eeotanes  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  but  few,  and  those  chiefly  of  a  ser- 
vfle  and  low  condition.  The  adversaries  of  episcopacy,  whom  we  commonly 
lenn  Presbyterians,  take  the  same  side  with  equal  zeal,  under  the  hope  of 
piovinir  tiiai  the  charge  committed  to  a  bishop  of  the  second  century  must 
have  been  comprised  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  consequently  that  the 
prelates  of  the  prq|ient  day,  whose  superintendence,  for  the  most  part,  extends 
over  large  tracts  of  country,  are  altogether  a  different  order  of  men  from  the 
primltiTe  Inshops.  The  pastor  of  a  congregation  of  about  two  hundred,  or  at 
the  moat  of  six  hundred  persons  of  little  or  no  account,  (and  a  bishop  of  the 
•eeond  eentory,  according  to  them,  was  nothing  more)  may  rather  be  likened, 
uj  they,  to  a  country  parish  priest  than  to  a  bishop  of  modem  days.  The 
■une  thing  is  likewise  eagerly  contended  for  by  such  of  our  own  writers  as 
have  entered  the  lists  with  the  advocates  for  the  church  of  Rome.  The  object 
which  these  propose  to  themselves  in  so  doing  is,  to  render  it  evident  that  the 
vast  multitude  of  martyrs  and  confessors  with  which  the  Roman  calendar  is 
crowded,  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  fictitious ;  and  that  the  bones,  which  are 
daily  brought  to  light  from  the  Roman  catacombs,  are  rather  to  be  considered 
$m  the  remains  of  slaves  and  people  of  the  lowest  order,  than  as  reliques  of 
Qiristian  martyrs.  In  this  way  do  we  frequently  find  persons  of  the  most  op- 
posite views  concur  in  yielding  to  each  other  a  mutual  support.  Wise  and 
honest  men,  who  take  care  always  to  temper  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion 
by  a  proper  respect  for  truth,  will  readily  allow  that  we  have  sufficient  grounds 
to  warrant  us  in  making  no  very  inconsiderable  deduction  from  that  immenso^ 
host  of  Christians  which  many  conceive  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  themselves  precluded  by  the  most  unex- 
eeptionable  testimony  of  words  as  well  as  facts,  (and  this  too  deduced,  not 
from  the  writings  of  the  Christians  themselves,  but  of  men  who  were  hostile  to 
the  Christian  name,)  from  joining  in  opinion  with  those  who  maintain  that,  in 
this  age,  the  Christian  churches  were  but  few  and  inconsiderable  throughout 
the  Roman  empire.    To  say  nothing  of  the  evidence  of  facts,  there  is  tho 
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notable  testimony  of  an  author  of  the  greatest  weight,  namely*  Pimy,  th* 
pro-pretor  of  Bithynio,  who»  in  a  report  made  by  him  to  the  emperor  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  states  the  province  over  which  he  presided 
to  be  so  filled  with  Christians,  that  the  worship  of  the  heathen  deities  had 
nearly  fallen  into  disuse.  Epistol.  lib.  z.  ep.  xcviL  p.  831,  edit  Longol- 
MuUij  says  he,  omnis  (CtatiSj  omnis  ordinis,  tUriusque  sexus  etiam^  vocantur  in 
periculum  el  vocabuntur.  In  this  passage  I  would  particularly  recommend  the 
words,  omnis  ordinis,  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would  willingly  have  ue 
believe  that  the  primitive  churches  were  made  up  of  rude  and  illiterate  personSp 
slaves,  old  women  of  the  lowest  order,  in  fact,  of  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  that  amongst  the  Christian  converts  there  were  none  to  be  found  of  any 
account  or  dignity.  Either  their  position  must  be  wrong,  or  Pliny  must  have 
here  stated  an  absolute  falsehood.  Neqite  civitaies  tcmtum,  he  continues,  $ed 
vieos  eiiam  alque  agros  superstitionis  istitis  contagio  pervagata  est.  The  whole 
of  the  province,  therefore,  swarmed  with  Christians,  not  merely  a  particular  pari 
of  it  Lastly,  it  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  from  his  account,  that  the  credit  of 
the  Heathen  deities  had  at  one  time  been  in  great  jeopardy,  and  tiiat  the  num- 
ber of  their  worshippers  was  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Christians.  This  is  mani- 
fest from  w^hat  he  states  of  the  temples  having  been  deserted,  the  sacred  solem- 
nities for  a  time  intermitted,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  reduced  to  a 
mere  nothing.  Certe  satis  constaty  propejam  desokUa  templa  capisse  celebrariy  et 
[p.  219.]  sacra  solemnia  diu  intermissa  repeti,  passimque  venire  victimas,  quorum 
adhuc  rarissimus  emptor  inveniebaiur.  We  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  then,  of 
either  believing  that  the  report  made  by  this  circumspect  and  prudent  writer 
to  his  imperial  master  was  founded  in  fiction,  or  else,  admitting  that  in  the 
Pontic  province,  even  so  early  as  his  time,  the  Heathen  worshippers  were  far 
outnumbered  by  the  Christians ;  at  least,  that  the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants had  manifested  a  disposition  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
Those  who  conceive  that  the  Roman  empire^  contained  within  it  but  few  Chris- 
tians at  this  period,  think  to  do  away  the  force  of  this  testimony  by  saying,  that 
in  this  letter  to  Trajan,  Pliny  assumes  more  the  character  of  an  advocate  than 
that  of  an  historian,  and  that  therefore  what  he  says  is  not  to  be  understood 
altogether  in  a  literal  sense.  Now,  to  this  I  will  in  candour  accede,  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  Pliny  was  desirous  of  inspiring  the  emperor  with  sentiments  of  lenity 
and  pity  towards  a  set  of  people  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  an  harmless  charac- 
ter, and  under  the  influence  of  no  evil  principle,  and  that  with  this  view  he  was 
led  in  some  measure  to  amplify  the  number  of  the  Christians ;  but  hither  surely 
can  not  be  referred  what  he  says  of  the  temples  having  been  before  nearly  de» 
serted,  the  sacred  rites  intermitted,  and  the  sacrifices  neglected.  For  Trajan 
could  have  drawn  no  other  conclusion  from  this  than  that  Christianity  was  on 
the  decline.  In  every  other  respect  too,  we  find  the  orator  quite  laid  aside,  and 
things  represented  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  without  the  least  artificial 
colouring.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  Lucian,  to  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  impute  anything  like  a  similarity  of  design.  Lucian,  in  an  account 
which  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  of  the  life  and  nefarious  practices  of  Alex- 
ander, represents  this  infamous  impostor  as  complalFiing :  'Ad-Mv  «/urtrxir&«j 
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urn  ^te*rtttrQ9  rt*  irhr9ff  it  w§^\  iurou  riKfA&vi  rh  tLSxt^rtL  fiktia-^»/uiuh  fienam 
e$$e  Ponlum  Aiheis  et  Christianis,  qui  audeant  pessima  de  se  maladicta  spargere. 
In  Psendonuuity }  25,  p.  232,  torn.  u.  opp.  edit.  Qesneri.  This  Alexander  ap- 
pears to  have  dreaded  the  perspicAcity  of  the  Christians,  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, in  no  less  a  degree  than  that  of  the  Epicureans,  a  set  of  men  by  no 
means  of  an  insignificant  or  frivoJous  character,  but  on  the  contrary,  intelligent 
and  shrewd.  By  a  particular  injunction,  therefore,  he  prohibited  both  the  one 
and  the  other  firom  being  admitted  to  the  secret  mysterious  rites  which  he  in- 
stituted, "Ei  Tif  "Ad'ter,  i  jf^^wrtwiy  I  'EiriJtot/^fiOf,  imt  n.ti'ria'itavos  rdf  o^yimft 
nSyrm :  L  c  }  38,  p.  244.  These  words  the  illustrious  translator  of  Lucian 
renders,  si  quis  AthetiSj  out  Ckristianus,  aut  Epicureus  venerUj  orgiorum  specie 
hUir,fugito,  To  me,  however,  it  appears  that  we  should  better  meet  the  sense 
of  the  original  by  rendering  them,  si  quis  Aikeus^  sine  Christianus  sily  sive 
ESpieureuSf  tenerit^fugilo.  The  title  of  Atheists  being,  as  it  strikes  me,  here 
used  by  this  impostor  generically  to  denote  those  to  whom  he  afterwards  speci- 
fically takes  exception  under  the  two  denominations  of  Christians  and  Epicu* 
reana.  That  the  Christians  as  well  as  the  Epicureans  were  termed  Atheists 
by  their  adversaries  is  well  known  to  every  one.  It  redounds,  however,  not  a 
little  to  the  credit  of  the  Chrbtians  of  Pontus,  that  we  find  Alexander  thus  classing 
them  with  the  Epicureans,  a  set  of  men  on  whom  it  was  not  easy  to  impose,  either 
with  respect  to  their  eyes  or  their  ears.  In  the  present  day  we  have  many  who 
would  willingly  persuade  us  that  the  primitive  Christians  were  of  such  an  in- 
iignificant,  stupid  character,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  distinguishing  miracles  and 
prodigies  from  the  tricks  of  impostors,  or  from  some  of  the  regular,  [p.  220.] 
though  rare  operations  of  nature.  To  this  Alexander,  however,  this  cunning 
deceiver,  who  had  found  means  to  impose  upon  so  many  who  were  deficient 
neither  in  perception  nor  understanding,  they  appeared  to  be  persons  of  a  very 
difierent  cast ;  men,  in  fact,  endowed  with  a  considerable  share  of  caution  and 
prudence,  who  were  well  capable  of  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  miracles  and 
prodigies,  and  whom  all  the  craft  and  cunning  of  those  who  made  it  their  study 
by  tricks  and  deception  to  impose  on  the  vulgar,  could  not  easily  delude.  The 
fear  thus  manifested  by  Alexander  of  the  Christians,  must  certainly  be  allowed 
to  possess  considerable  weight  in  proving  how  very  numerous  they  were  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  is  it  open  to  the  same  exceptions  that 
ve  taken  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny.  Alexander  cannot  be  charged  with  in- 
dulging in  declamation  by  way  of  moving  the  passions ;  his  complaint  is  dic- 
tated merely  by  a  concern  for  himself  and  his  credit  with  the  world. 

V.   Causes  to  which  the  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity  is  to  be 

attribated.  The  astonishing  progress  thus  made  by  Christianity, 
and  the  uninterrupted  series  of  victories  which  it  obtained  ovei 
the  ancient  superstitions,  are  attributed  by  the  writers  of  those 
days,  not  so  much  to  the  zeal  and  diligence  of  those  who,  either 
in  conformity  to  what  they  considered  as  a  divine  call,  of  their 
Ofwn  accord  assumed  the  office  of  teachers,  or  had  else  been  regu- 
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larlj  appointed  thereto  bj  the  bishops,  as  to  the  irresistible  ope* 
ration  of  the  Deity  acting  through  them.  For,  according  to  these 
authors,  so  energetic  and  powerful  was  the  operation  of  divine 
truth,  that  most  frequently,  upon  its  being  simply  propounded, 
without  entering  into  either  proofe  or  arguments,  its  effects  on 
the  hearers'  minds  was  such,  that  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  became  at  once  enamoured  of  its  excellence,  and 
eagerly  rushed  forward  to  embrace  it.  The  astonishing  fortitude 
and  constancy  likewise,  they  report,  with  which  many  of  the 
Christians  sustained  themselves  under  torments  of  the  most  ex* 
cruciating  nature,  even  to  the  very  death,  inspired  great  multi- 
tudes of  those  who  were  spectators  of  their  sufferings  with  an 
invincible  determination  to  enrol  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  a  religion  capable  of  inspiring  its  followers  with  such  magna- 
nimity of  soul  and  such  a  thorough  contempt  for  every  thing 
temporal,  whether  it  were  good  or  evil.(*)  Finally,  they  repre- 
sent the  Deity  as  having  bestowed  on  not  a  few  of  his  ministers 
and  chosen  servants,  such  a  measure  of  his  all-powerful  Spirit| 
that  they  could  expel  daemons  from  the  bodies  of  those  that  were 
possessed,  cure  diseases  with  a  word,  recall  the  dead  to  life,  and 
do  a  variety  of  other  things  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  pow- 
er to  accomplish.^)  Most  certain  it  is  that  the  generality  of  those 
who  in  this  century  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  and 
defence  of  Christianity,  were  not  possessed  either  of  sufficient 
knowledge,  eloquence,  or  authority,  to  be  capable  of  effecting 
any  thing  great  or  remarkable  without  preternatural  assistance. 
For  although,  as  the  age  advanced,  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
letters  gained  ground  amongst  the  Christians  in  general,  and 
[p.  221.]  more  particularly  in  Egypt,  and  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel were  embraced  by  some  even  of  those  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  philosophers,  yet  there  was  every  where 
a  considerable  scarcity  of  learned  and  eloquent  men ;  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  bishops  and  elders  of  the  churches  took 
to  themselves  credit  rather  than  shame,  for  their  utter  ignorance 
of  all  human  arts  and  discipline. 

(1)  TertuUiariy  at  nearly  the  end  of  his  Apology,  observes,  with  much  el6> 
gance  and  ingenuity,  Nee  quicquam  prqficit  exquvtitior  quaque  crudditas  testra, 
iUecebra  est  magis  secUc,  Plures  ^jtcimur^  quoiies  metimur  a  vobis :  Semen  est 
sanquis  Christianorum.    It  is  remarked  also  by  Justin  Martyr  (in  Dialog,  cum. 
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TVypitoney  p.  322.  edit.  JebbUoSB,)  "Ormirt^  a?  rotavrtfi  ths.  yfy»T«i,  r  ercvTt 
^iXA«v  iAJ^oi  vAtMrtf  virrti  «ai  Storf^iif  /lA  t'ov  ovo/uato;  tov  *]i»0-ov  ^(yrovTa/. 
QiMmfofm;^  9KJ»«xli  fuadlanii  innos  expediuntur  tormentOy  tanlo  cUii  pluresfide- 
ks  el  verm  rttigianis  euUares  per  nomen  Jesu  Jtunl.  This  he  illustrates  by  a  si- 
mile by  no  means  inelei^ant:  *Oroi«y«  %kf  ^r^xov  ns  vtrifjm  rh  AHfTropofip-afra 
fif^»y  ut  ▼#  dfm/iKmg"t»rm.i  rr^ouf  ttxmfws  tttil  cvd'oxtif  Jtoii  itufiropofovs  dv^J^Ueta-r  Toy 
irrw  T^Tt)  ■  ju  ff  *  »/ui3»  yinrxi,  Quemadmodum  enim  si  quis  vitis  excidatfructifi^ 
cmUes  pariesy  ut  paimites  quidem  aUos  flmidos  etfmgiferos  proferat,facit :  ita  in 
nolfis  qwoque  ooeidiL  PUtntaia  namque  a  Deo  et  Christo  Servatore  vilis  est  (jus 
pnpulus, 

(2)  That  this  was  the  case,  and  that  those  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  are 
eomoionly  termed  miraculous,  were  liberally  imparted  by  Heaven  to  numbers 
of  the  Christians,  not  only  in  this  but  likewise  in  the  succeeding  age,  and  more 
especially  to  those  of  them  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  Heathen,  has,  on  the  faith  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Ihe  ancient  fathers,  been  hitherto  universally  credited  throughout  the  Christian 
vorld.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that,  in  our  belief  as  to  this,  we  can  with  the 
least  propriety  be  said  to  have  embraced  any  thing  contrary  to  sound  reason. 
Only  let  it  be  considered  that  the  writers  on  whose  testimony  we  rely,  were  all 
of  them  men  of  gravity  and  worth,  who  could  feel  no  inclination  to  deceive,  that 
they  were  in  part  philosophers,  that  in  point  of  residence  and  country  they  were 
fkr  separated  from  each  other,  that  their  report  is  not  grounded  upon  mere  hcar- 
Mj,  bat  upon  what  they  state  themselves  to  have  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes, 
that  they  call  upon  God  himself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  attest  its  truth, 
(vid.  OrigeUy  contra  Celsum,  lib.  i.  p.  35.  edit  Spcnceri ;)  and  lastly,  that  they 
do  not  pretend  to  have  themselves  possessed  the  power  of  working  miracles,  but 
merely  attribute  it  to  others;  and  let  me  ask  what  reason  can  there  possibly  be 
assigned,  that  should  induce  us  to  withhold  from  them  our  implicit  confidence  ? 
Some  years  since,  however,  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  was  boldly  taken 
np  by  an  English  author,  who  on  other  occasions  had  shown  himself  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  excellent  genius  and  no  ordinary  degree  of  learning;  I  mean  Dr, 
Confers  Middleton,  who,  in  a  volume  of  some  size,  which  he  sent  out  under  the 
title  of**  A  free  Inquiry  into  the  miraculous  Powers,  &c."  London,  1749, 4to.  has, 
uithont  ceremony,  upbraided  the  whole  Christian  world  with  suffering  them- 
aelvea  to  be  grossly  imposed  upon  in  this  respect,  and  taken  upon  him  to  assert, 
that  every  thing  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  so  many  of  the  fathers, 
respecting  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  the  miracles  of  the  first  ages, 
is  devoid  of  foundation,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  Those  who  may  be  de- 
siroos  of  learning  the  history  of  this  celebrated  book,  and  of  the  very  acrimoni- 
ooB  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  Great  Britain,  may  consult  the  English, 
French,  and  German  literary  journals,  as  also  the  confutation  of  the  work  itself, 
which  was  lately  published  in  Germany.  In  this  place  I  shall  attempt  [p.  222.] 
nothing  more  than  by  a  few  observations  to  contribute  somewhat  towards  the 
illastration  of  this  matter,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  agitate  the  learned  world, 
and  moat  certainly  be  considered,  on  many  accounts,  as  of  the  very  highest  mo- 
menta   The  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be  this.    The  very  learned  author  of 
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the  Inquiry,  most  fally  admits  that  the  apostolic  age  aboni  ded  in  miraeleB  ooi 
extraordinary  gifts,  but  denies  that  anything  of  thb  nature  was  witnessed  bf 
the  world  subsequently  to  the  decease  of  our  Lord's  apostles,  and  hence  infeiSi 
that  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  miracles  vn^nght  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  are  to  be  regarded  either  as  the  inventions  of  knaves,  or  the 
dreams  of  fools.  It  appears  to  him,  moreover,  that  an  urgent  necessity  exists  for 
our  coming  to  this  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  and  arguments  <m 
which  the  miracles  of  the  first  ages  rest  for  support,  will  serve  equally  well  to 
uphold  the  credit  of  the  wonders  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  more  re* 
cent  times  by  the  saints  of  the  Romish  church :  and  it  is  consequently  impoHi- 
blc  for  us  effectually  to  assail  the  latter,  nntil  we  can  so  fiir  break  through  our 
prejudices  as  to  give  up  our  defence  of  a  belief  in  the  former.  Now  in  all  this 
there  may  perhaps  be  nothing  to  which  exception  can  justly  be  takeUf  or  thai 
should  seem  to  be  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  a  Christian.  For  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  depends  not  at  all  for  support  on  the  miiB* 
clcs  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  second  and  third  cento- 
ries.  Only  let  it  be  granted  that  a  power  of  altering  the  laws  of  nature  was  resi- 
dent in  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  point  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ca* 
vU.  But  to  any  one  who  shall  peruse  Dr.  Middle  ton's  book  with  attention,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  that,  although  his  attack  b  ostensibly  directed  solely 
against  the  miracles  of  more  recent  times,  yet  his  object  was  collaterally  to  im- 
peach the  credit  of  those  wrought  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  insidiously 
to  undermine  our  belief  of  every  thing  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  oi- 
dlnary  powers  of  nature  could  not  have  been  equal.  For  the  arguments  and 
mode  of  reasoning  which  he  opposes  to  the  miracles  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  their  being  most  readily  brought 
to  bear  with  equal  effect  on  those  of  the  first  century,  so  that  if  the  former  fall 
before  them,  every  hope  must  vanish  of  our  being  any  longer  able  to  support 
the  latter.  Upon  perceiving,  as  they  readily  did,  that  such  was  the  scheme  of 
this  ingenious  but  artful  writer,  it  could  not  otherwise  happen  but  that  the  very 
learned  and  venerable  body  whoso  province  it  is  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
religion  in  England,  should  at  once  tnke  the  alarm,  and  not  only  make  use  of 
every  effort  to  render  the  plan  abortive,  but  also  without  reserve  accuse  its  au- 
thor of  bad  faith,  and  attribute  to  him  the  worst  intentions.  The  certainty  and 
truth  of  what  I  have  here  stated  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  learned  Doctor's 
very  mode  of  argumentation,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  if  it  were  to  prevail 
[it]  would  greatly  endanger  the  authority  of  those  miracles  on  which  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  principally  rests  for  support.  The  scheme  which  the 
Doctor  labors  by  great  length  of  argument  and  an  abundant  display  of  erudition 
to  establish,  is  briefly  this.  All  the  Christian  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries 
who^e  works  have  come  down  to  us,  were  men  possessed  of  no  judgment  or  dis- 
eretion,  neither  were  they  always  sufficiently  cautious  and  circumspect,  but  oc» 
casionally  betrayed  a  very  great  proneness  to  superstition  and  credulity.  What- 
ever therefore  they  may  have  transmitted  to  us  respecting  the  miracles  wrought 
in  their  days,  including  even  those  of  which  they  state  themselves  to  have  been 
«ye-witnesses,  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  mere  nonsense  and  fable.    Aa 
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if  ii  were  certain  that  none  bat  men  of  nice  discriminKtion  were  capable  of  dia- 
tingniahing  between  a  true  miracle  and  a  pretended  one,  and  that  those  must  of 
necesaity  have  always  been  imposed  upon,  who  on  some  occasions  appear  to 
ha?e  yielded  their  credit  on  too  easy  terms.  We  could  have  endured  it,  had  thia 
eminent  scholar  contented  himself  with  asserting  that  several  of  those  things, 
which  are  reported  to  have  happened  in  the  first  ages,  contrary  to  the  establish- 
ed order  of  nature,  might  very  well  be  doubted  of:  but  to  attempt,  by  [p.  223.] 
a  general  argament  like  the  above,  open  as  it  is  to  infinite  exceptions,  and  to- 
tally deatitute  of  any  evident  or  necessary  connection,  to  overthrow  the  united 
testimony  of  ao  many  authors  of  unquestionable  piety,  and  who,  it  is  plain,  were 
in  many  things  anfficiently  cautious  and  circumspect,  indicates  in  my  opinion,  a 
Blind  replete  with  temerity,  and  disposed  to  strew  the  paths  of  religion  with  in- 
odiooa  diffienltiea  and  anares.  Happily  this  illustrious  writer  himself  appears 
aome  short  time  before  his  dcatli,  which  happened  in  the  year  1760,  to  have  been 
folly  eonvineed  by  the  arguments  of  his  opponents,  of  the  weakness  of  his  opi- 
nion. For  in  his  last  reply,  a  posthumous  work  that  came  out  in  1761,  under 
the  title  of  a  **  Vindication  of  the  free  Inqmry  into  the  miraculous  Powers  which 
are  supposed  to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  church,**  &c.  I  say  in  this  hia 
last  literary  effort,  although  he  expresses  himself  in  language  more  contentioua 
and  vimlent  than  the  occaaion  could  possibly  demand,  he  yet  plainly  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  be  vanquished,  and  yields  up  the  palm  to  his  adversaries.  For 
be  therein  disclaims  ever  having  meant  to  contend  that  no  miracles  whatever 
were  wrought  in  the  primitive  Christian  church  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  and  professes  himself  ready  to  admit,  that  when  occasion  required,  God 
waa  ever  ready  to  support  the  Christian  cause  by  marks  of  his  omnipotent  pow* 
er.  All  that  he  ever  intended  to  maintain,  he  says,  was  this,  that  a  constant  and 
perpetual  power  of  working  miracles  was  never  resident  in  the  church  posterior 
to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  that  therefore  no  credit  could  bo  due  to  those  of 
the  early  defenders  of  Christianity  who  had  arrogated  to  themselves  such  a  per- 
petual power:  in  short,  if  I  rightly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  learned  au- 
thor, he  wished  to  explain  himself  as  having  never  intended  to  assert  any  thing 
more  than  that  amongst  the  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  there  were 
none  that  possessed  the  power  of  working  miracles  at  pleasure.  But  this  is 
altogether  changing  the  state, as  they  term  it,  of  the  controversy.  Had  the  learn- 
ed Doctor,  when  he  entered  on  his  undertaking,  had  nottiing  more  in  view  than 
the  establishment  of  this  point,  he  might  iiave  spared  himself  all  the  pains  that 
he  took,  in  the  first  place,  to  write,  and  afterwards  to  defend  his  book.  For  I 
do  not  know  that  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  one  professing  Christia- 
nity, to  assert,  that  in  the  second,  third,  or  fourtli  centuries  there  were  to  be 
found  amongst  the  Christians,  men  to  whom  the  Almighty  had  conceded  the 
power  of  working  miracles  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  of  such  a  nature 
and  as  often  as  they  might  think  proper.  Bella  geri  placuil  nuUos  habitura  tru 
Mnqikos. 

VI.  Human  causes  which  contributed  to  forward  the  propagation 

orckristiaaitr*    But  WO  should  do  wrong  to  understand  what  is 
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thus  recorded  respecting  the  wonderful  means  by  which  the 
Deity  himself  contributed  towards  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  such  a  way  as  to  conceive  that  the  cause  of  Christianity 
was  not  at  all  indebted  for  its  success  to  human  counsels,  labour 
or  studies.  For  without  doubt  the  progress  of  divine  truth  waa^ 
in  no  little  degree,  forwarded  by  the  very  wise  and  laudable  ex- 
ertions of  the  bishops  and  other  pious  characters  in  getting  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  which  had  been  collected  into  one  vo- 
lume, tianslated  into  the  most  popular  languages,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  multitude :  indeed,  the  bare  reading  of  these  works 
[p.  224.]  is  stated  to  have  so  affected  many,  as  to  cause  them 
instantly  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith.(*)  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity derived  also  no  inconsiderable  benefit  from  the  different 
Apologies,  in  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  by  which  those  learned 
and  eloquent  writers,  Justin  Martyr,  Aihenagoras,  Quadratus,  AriS" 
tides,  MiUiades,  TertuUian,  Tatian^  and  others,  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  century,  repelled  the  slanders  and  reproaches  of  its  fro- 
ward  and  impetuous  adversaries,  and  demonstrated  the  extreme 
turpitude  and  folly  of  the  popular  superstitions-Q  It  would  be 
an  act  of  injustice  moreover,  were  we  to  omit  mentioning,  with 
due  praise,  the  exertions  of  certain  philosophers  and  men  of  eru- 
dition, who  had  embraced  Christianity  in  various  provinces  of 
the  Eoman  empire,  and  who,  from  their  great  authority  with  the 
people,  and  the  facility  of  intercourse  which  they  enjoyed  with 
the  more  cunning  and  wily  enemies  of  religion,  became  highly 
instrumental  in  causing  many  to  turn  from  the  paths  of  error 
into  the  way  of  truth. 

(1)  Whether  any  one  or  more  of  the  ancient  translations  of  the  sacred 
Tolume  that  have  reached  our  days,  can  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  literary 
productions  of  this  early  period,  admits  of  considerable  doubt.  It  appears, 
however,  from  very  respectable  authorities,  that  in  the  second  century  for  cer- 
tain, if  not  in  the  first,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  translated 
into  different  popular  languages.  See  Basnage  Histoire  de  TEglise,  liv.  ix.  cap. 
i.  p.  450.  tom.  i.  How  anxiously  desu'ous,  moreover,  the  Christians  of  this 
age  were  to  inform  the  minds  of  the  multitude^  and  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  by 
furnishing  them  with  translations  of  those  writings  in  which  the  scheme  of 
salvation  through  Him  is  laid  open,  and  with  what  industry  this  object  was 
pursued  by  men  of  every  description,  cannot  be  better  understood  than  from 
the  great  number  of  Latin  translators  of  the  sacred  volume,  which,  accordin^r 
to  Augitstine,  stepped  forward  even  in  the  very  infancy  as  it  were  of  Christianity. 
For  as  the  Latin  language  had  been  rendered  familiar  to  a  great  part  of  the 
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vwU,  and  wat  Lot  entirely  anknown  even  to  what  were  termed  the  t>ar]>aroiis 
utioius  the  Christiaiw  conceived  that  by  their  transIatlDg  the  books  t^f  the  New 
Teatament  into  this  tongue,  the  way  of  truth  would  at  once  be  laid  open  to  an 
iuiamerable  portion  of  mankind.    Eager  therefore  to  accomplish  so  desirable 
u  end,  they  were  in  some  instances  led  to  form  too  favorable  an  estimate  oi 
their  powers,  and  the  task  was  occasionally  undertaken  by  those  who  were  by 
00  means  competent  to  its  execution. — Qui  scripturas  ex  Hebreca  lingua  in 
Grteam  verterunt,  says  Augustine  (de  Doctrin.  Christian,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xL  p.  19 
too.  ill)  numerari  possunt^  Latini  auiem  inierpretes  nuUo  modo.     Ut  enim  cuiqw 
frimis  Jldei  temporibus  in  manus  venit  cadex  Graecus  ei  aliquaniulum  facuilalis 
fHi  uiriusque  UngiuB  habere  videbalur,  ausus  est  inlerpretarL    In  this  passage  it 
is  manifest,  although  there  are  some  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  perceive  it 
tint  by  Codex  Onceus  is  not  meant  any  kind  of  book  written  in  the  Greek 
liogoage,  but  the  Codex  Bibliorum,  or  those  writings  which  the  Christians  held 
acred.   For  Augustine  is  not  speaking  of  translations  from  the  Greek  [p.  226.] 
io  genera],  but  of  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Without  doubt  the  account 
lie  here  gives  is  to  be  considered  as  somewhat  hyperbolical :  for  who  can  bring 
himself  readily  to  believe  that  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity  the  multitude  of 
Litin  translators  of  the  sacred  volume  was  so  great  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
nambered  ?    I  conceive  him  therefore  to  have  meant  merely,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  early  Christians  had  taken  upon  them  the  office  of  translating 
the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  popular  languages.    A  sufficient  testimony  surely  even  this  of  their  piety 
and  holy  zeal. — Of  these  various  Latin  translations,  Augustine  pronounces  a 
decided  preference  to  be  duo  to  one  which  he  names  the  Italic,    In  ipsis  autem 
viterpreidiiumibus,  Itala  ceteris  praferalur :  nam  est  verborum  tenador^  cum  per^ 
spieuiiate  senteniia:,  1.  c.  cap.  xv.  p.  21.    Certiinly  it  is  no  small  credit  to  a 
translator  to  confine  himself  closely  to  the  words,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
convey  with  perspicuity  the  sense  of  his  original.    But  respecting  this  version 
which  Augustine  names  the  Italic,  a  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place 
amongst  the  learned  conversant  in  biblical  literature,  and  particularly  in  the 
Romish  church.    For  they  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  the  version  to  which 
Augustine  alludes,  was  the  same  with  ttmt  which  was  universally  received  by 
the  LAtin  church,  prior  to  its  adoption  of  the  more  recent  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  by  Jerome.    Wherefore  they  suppose  it  to  have  been  made  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  indeed  possibly  by  one  even  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
and  having  been  approved  of  by  Christ* s  vicar  and  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
they  deem  it  to  be,  in  point  of  dignity  and  credit,  if  not  superior,  at  least  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  Greek  text  that  we  have  of  the  two  Testaments.   To 
thu  persuasion  is  to  be  attributed  the  very  great  and  very  learned  industry 
which  some  of  the  first  scholars  both  in  Franco  and  Italy  have  before  now  dis- 
played, and  still  continue  to  display Jn  endeavours  to  bring  to  light  and  restore 
the  leliqnea  of  this  venerable  version ;  and  indeed,  if  by  any  possibility  it  could 
be  done,  to  recover  the  whole  of  it    For  could  this  treasure  be  come  at,  they 
expect  that  many  corruptions  and  other  blemishes  with  which  they  will  have  it 
that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  copies  of  the  Scriptures  are  at  present  deformed. 
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would  be  happily  detected  and  removed,  and  the  true  reading  of  a  ronetf  of 
controverted  passnges  be  established  beyond  dispnte.  The  very  learned  Bene* 
dictinc  brethren  of  the  convent  of  St  Maure,  whose  erudition  reflects  so  much 
honour  on  France,  have  long  been  distinguished  for  their  exertions  in  this  way. 
One  of  them,  Jckn  Martianay^  who  had  before  acquired  no  small  reputation  by 
an  edition  of  Jerome's  works  and  other  literary  undertakings,  sent  out  at  Paris 
in  1695,  in  octavo,  what  he  considered  as  the  genuine  old  Italic  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  St  James.  A  very  laborious  work 
in  three  large  volumes  folio  was  next  published  by  Pet.  Sabalier  at  Rheima,  in 
1743,  under  the  title  of  Biblwrum  sacrorum  Lalirun  versiones  antiqtuc,  seu  veluM 
JUalica  et  cetertc,  quotqmt  in  codicibus  MSS,  et  arUiquorum  libris  reperiri 
potuenirUf  qucc  cum  vuIgcUa  Laiina  et  cum  textu  Graco  comparentur, — The  most 
recent  of  those  who  have  labored  in  this  field  is  Jos,  Blanchiniy  presbyter  of 
the  Oratorian  Convent  of  St  Philip,  whose  Ecangeliariwn  quadruplex  Latins 
[p.  226.J  versianis  antiquoi,  seu  veleris  ItalictB,  ex  codicUms  mantucriptis  aureis, 
argenteis,  purpureis,  aliisque  plusquam  miUenarioi  antiquilalisj  came  out  in  the 
year  1749,  at  Rome,  in  four  splendid  folio  volumes  of  the  largest  size.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  that  I  should  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  any  minor,  or 
less  distinguished  writers,  who  may  have  either  treated  expressly  of  this  sub- 
ject, or  casually  touched  on  any  particular  point  of  it  Great,  however,  as  have 
been  the  pains  and  erudition  bestowed  on  this  matter,  they  must,  unless  I  am 
altogether  deceived,  be  considered  as  having  proved  entirely  fruitless  and  UMU 
vailing  as  to  the  object  to  wl^ch  they  were  particularly  directed ;  although,  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  the  labour  that  has  been  used  in  investigating  ths 
Latin  copies  of  the  Scriptures  may  not  have  been  entirely  unproductive  of  ad- 
vant^igc. — "In  the  first  place  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact, by  those  illustrious  scholars 
who  are  at  present  engaged  in  endeavours  to  recover  the  ancient  Italic  version, 
that  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  the  whole  of  the  church,  to  which  the  Latin 
language  was  common,  made  use  of  one  and  the  same  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures ;  which  having  been  adopted  first  at  Rome,  and  been  approved  of  by  the 
bishop  of  that  city,  had  been  comniunicnted  from  thence  to  all  the  Latin 
churches,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  been  universally  in- 
troduced into  the  public  worship.  I  say  this  is  assumed  by  these  eminent 
writers,  but  I  have  not  yet  observed  that  any  thing  like  a  proof  of  it  has  ever 
been  adduced  by  any  one.  On  the  contrary,  I  conceive  it  can  be  shown  by  the 
most  irrefragable  arguments,  deduced  not  only  from  the  writings  that  are  ex- 
tant of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  not  only  from  Jerome,  who  in 
the  preface  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Four  Evangelists  says  expressly,  that 
the  Latin  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  differed  wonderfully  from  each 
otlier,  and  that  there  were  tof.  fere  exemplaria  quot  codices,  not  only  from  the 
most  unexceptionable  testimony,  that  the  church  of  Milan  and  other  churches 
within  the  confines  of  Italy  itself  made  use  of  versions  of  their  own  which 
were  different  from  the  rest,  but  also  from  those  very  learned  writers  them- 
selves, who  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  to  the  recovery  of  the 
ancient  Italic  version,  that  the  Latin  churches  did  not  all  of  them,  either  before 
the  time  of  Jerome  or  after,  make  use  of  one  and  the  same  translation  of  the 
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SeripCiiiefl,  bnt  that  the  yenions  in  nee  amongst  them  were  varions  and  dissi- 
nilar.  For  not  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  any  others,  the  versions  pub- 
iJBbed  by  Blanchini  differ  bo  very  widely  from  each  other  in  a  great  many 
]ilaees,  that  it  would  be  an  utter  violation  of  every  sort  of  probability  what- 
efer,  to  consider  them  as  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  translator.  In 
Tain  does  Blanchini  contend  that  this  want  of  harmony  in  his  copies  is  to  be 
ittributed  to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers;  for  the  points  in  which  they  differ 
ire,  for  the  most  part,  of  that  nature  and  importance,  that  no  want  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  transcribers  will  account  for  their  disagreement,  but  it  must  be 
attributed  to  a  diversity  in  the  originals  from  whence  they  copied.  In  the  next 
place,  these  same  learned  characters  assume,  that  this  Italic  version,  which  they 
consider  as  having  been  common  to  all  the  Latin  churches,  was  a  work  of  tho 
fint  century,  and  that  it  was  undertaken  and  perfected  either  by  one  of  the  npos- 
tles  themselves,  or  at  least  by  some  companion  and  disciple  of  the  apostles.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assump- 
tion; for  what  evidence  have  they  to  adduce  that  will  give  any  thing  even  like  a 
colour  to  it?  And  secondly,  what  appears  entirely  to  have  escaped  their  recol- 
lection,  it  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  first  century  that  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  volume;  and  consequently  it  [p.  227.] 
»  impossible  that  any  translation  of  these  at  least  could  have  been  previously 
indertaken.  But  what  nearly  surpasses  all  belief,  and  most  clearly  evinces  on 
what  a  slippery  and  weak  foundation  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  are  not  unfrequently  built,  even  when  they  may  seem  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy;  I  say,  what  is  so  astonishing  as  to  be  almost  incredi- 
Dle  is,  that  these  illustrious  scholars  should  with  the  utmost  confidence  main- 
tain, that  that  particular  translation  which  Augustine  terms  the  Italic,  and  to 
which  he  assigns  the  preference  over  every  other  Latin  one,  was  that  very  iden- 
tical version  of  the  sacred  code  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  first  century,  during  the  life-time  of  the  apostles,  and  to  have  been  received 
and  made  use  of  by  all  the  Latin  churches  after  the  example  of  that  of  Rome. 
From  whence,  I  pray,  do  these  learned  characters  derive  their  information  as  to 
this?  Do  they  rely  entirely  on  that  passage  of  Augustine,  which  we  have  cited 
above?  For  most  certainly  neither  in  Augustine,  nor  in  any  other  ancient 
writer,  is  there  to  be  found  any  passage  besides  this,  in  which  mention  is  ronde 
of  the  Italic  version.  But  surely  in  these  words  of  Augustine  there  is  nothing 
which  can  afford,  even  to  the  most  penetrating  and  sagacious  mind,  grounds  for 
any  thing  like  a  conclusion  of  this  sort.  From  whence,  therefore,  have  they  their 
information  as  to  this  ?  From  what  prime  source  has  all  that  intelligence  been 
drawn  respecting  the  antiquity,  the  excellence,  the  dignity,  the  authority  of  a 
certain  I  know-not-what  Italic  translation,  which  such  a  number  of  learned  men, 
not  only  of  the  Romish  communion,  but  also  of  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, are  so  ready  at  communicating  to  us?  From  the  words  of  Augustine,  try 
what  we  may,  it  is  impossible  to  collect  anything  more  than  this:  (1.)  That  tho 
people  of  Africa,  amongst  whom  he  resided  when  he  wrote,  in  addition  to  other 
Latin  translations  of  the  sacred  volume,  were  possessed  of  one,  which  by  way  of 
distinguishing  it  from  the  rest,  they  termed  the  Italic,  From  whence,  however, 
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it  acquired  this  appellation,  is  not  to  be  ascertained,  either  from  AngnstiDe  oi 
elsewhere.  Possibly  it  might  have  been  thus  named  from  its  having  been  brongfal 
from  Italy  into  Africa;  possibly  from  its  having  been  the  one  made  use  of  in  tw 
tain  of  the  Italian  churches;  with  equal  probability  may  we  conjecture  that  il 
took  this  denomination  from  the  country  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  madei 
or  from  the  structure,  perhaps,  and  polish  of  its  style.  Every  supposition  that  wc 
may  make  as  to  this,  must  of  necessity  be  obscure  and  uncertain.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  thosb  who  imagine  that  it  was  termed  the  Italic  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  in  common  use  throughout  all  the  churehei 
of  Italy,  conjecture  ill ;  for  it  is  known  for  certain,  that  the  churches  of  Raven- 
na and  Milan,  and  others  of  the  more  celebrated  churches  of  Italy  had,  each  d 
them,  a  peculiar  and  proper  version  of  its  own.  (II.)  From  Augustine's  manner 
of  expressing  himself,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  translation  which  he  terms  thi 
Italic  was,  in  all  probability,  a  different  one  from  that  which  was  used  by  the 
Roman  church  in  the  public  service.  For  as  the  Roman  was  the  principal  chnith 
of  the  West,  had  this  been  the  translation  that  was  publicly  made  use  of  hi  ii^ 
Augustine  would,  without  doubt,  from  motives  of  respect,  have  termed  it  (Am 
mana)  the  Roman  one.  Augustine  always  entertained  the  greatest  reverenee 
for  the  Roman  church,  in  which  he  considered  ApostoHcoi  Caihedroi  principatiam 
viguisse,  epist  xciiL  tom.  ii.  opp.  p.  69.  (III.)  It  appears  from  the  passage  under 
consideration,  that  what  is  there  termed  by  way  of  distinction  the  Italic  veraioni 
was  not  the  one  made  use  of  publicly  in  the  African  churches ;  for  Augustine 
passes  an  encomium  on  it,  and  wishes  that  a  preference  should  be  given  to  it 
over  every  other  version.  A  sort  of  recommendation  for  which  there  could  oer- 
tainly  have  been  no  room,  had  this  version  been  already  adopted  in  the  publio 
[p.  228.]  worship.  Indeed  the  very  epithet  Lalic,  which  he  applies  to  it,  is  an 
argument  that  it  had  not  been  so  adopted:  for  had  this  translation  been  the 
one  commonly  uned  in  the  African  churches,  instead  of  giving  it  the  title  oi 
Ilala,  propriety  would  have  required  him  rather  to  term  it  either  nosirOy  or  m^ 
garis,  or  publica.  Italic  applied  to  anything  out  of  Italy,  necessarily  implies 
it  to  be  foreign.  (IV.)  It  is  clear  that  in  the  opinion  of  Augustine,  which 
might  be  either  right  or  wrong,  (for  he  was  certainly  not  possessed  of  sufficient 
skill  in  the  learned  languages  to  determine  on  the  merits  of  a  transUtion  of  the 
Scriptures,)  thin  same  version,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  preferable  to 
every  other  translation.  Now,  in  all  this,  there  is  certainly  nothing  which 
affords  the  least  support  to  what  we  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  have 
told  us  respecting  an  ancient  version,  termed  the  Italic,  which  was  common  to 
all  the  Latin  churches:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  tlierein  certain 
things  which  altogether  set  aside  and  confute  what  we  find  contended  for  in 
so  many  books  on  the  subject  Since  then  not  a  single  passage,  except  this 
solitnry  one  of  Augustine,  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient  author  from  whence 
the  least  information  can  be  gained  on  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
labour  of  those  who  so  zealously  devote  themselves  to  the  recovery  of  this 
ancient  Italic  version,  must  ever  of  necessity  prove  fruitless,  and  that  the  under- 
taking in  which  they  thus  engage  bears  a  very  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
man  who  endeavoured  to  make  a  collection  of  the  verses  that  had  been  sung 
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If  the  Muses  apon  Helicon.     What  we  have  above  remarked,  was  in  part 

Botieed  by  that  ingenious  and  penetrating  scholar,  Richard  Bentlcy,  who  hath 

borne  away  the  palm  of  criticism  from  all  his  contemporaries  in  Great  Britain ; 

ud  he  was,  in  consequence,  led  to  suspect  that  the  passage  in  Augustine,  on 

which  alone  the  existence  of  the  ancient  Italic  version  depends  for  support,  had 

been  corrupted.    The  way  in  which  he  proposed  to  correct  it  was,  by  substi- 

tating  the  word  iUa  for  Bala,  and  the  pronoun  qiuc,  in  place  of  the  particle 

aam.   To  the  propriety  of  this  emendation,  David  Casley,  to  whom  it  had  been 

eonununicated  by  Bentley,  expresses  his  unqualified  approbation  in  his  Cata" 

Jogue  cf  ike  Mamucripts  in  the  King's  library,  London,  1734,  fol.  except  that 

liter  the  word  i2Za,  he  would  add,  Lalina.    The  Italic  version,  he,  like  Bentley, 

consigns  to  its  proper  place  amongst  the  dreams  of  the  learned.    According  to 

diese  then  the  passage  in  question  ought  to  run  thus :  in  ipsis  inUrprelationibus 

iBa  (or  iUa  Lalina)  pra:feratur  qua  est  verborum  tenacior.    But  I  must  own 

that  this  alteration  appears  to  me  to  have  something  too  arbitrary  and  violent 

in  it,  unsupported,  as  it  is,  by  the  reading  of  any  known  copy  of  Augustine  in 

existence.    Besides  it  b  not  called  for  by  any  necessity.    For  even  granting 

that  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  copies,  is  correct,  which  I  have  no  doubt 

it  is,  and  granting  also  that  in  the  time  of  Augustine  the  Christians  of  Africa, 

in  addition  to  other  Latin  translations  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  were  possessed 

•f  one  which  they  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Italian,  or  Italic  version, 

every  tiling  that  is  commonly  contended  for  respecting  this  translation  will 

still  remain  destitute  of  all  support,  and  the  labour  that  is  consumed  in 

endeavours  to  reeover  it  may  consequently  be  considered  as  entirely  thrown 

away. 

(2)  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  the  different  writers  of  the  ancient 
Apologies  for  the  Christians  charged  uniformly  with  this  fault,  that  they  have 
exposed  indeed  in  an  admirable  manner  the  folly  of  the  various  religions  at 
that  time  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  rendered  strikingly  manifest  the  falsity  of 
those  calumnies  with  which  the  Christians  were  oppressed,  but  have  bestowed 
little  or  no  pains  in  demonstrating  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Christian 
religion.  To  the  generality  of  people  it  appears  that  more  attention  [p.  229.] 
ifaould  have  been  paid  to  the  latter  object  than  to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it 
required  merely  a  demonstration  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  to  over- 
whelm rJl  other  religions,  and  sink  them  into  contempt.  But  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  adduce  many  things  in  reply  to  the  accusation.  For  the 
present  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  the  authors  of  the 
etriy  Apologies  for  Christianity,  did  not  assume  to  themselves  the  office  of 
teachers  or  masters,  but  came  forward  merely  in  the  character  of  defenders. 
Now  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  defender  to  the  full  discharge  of  his  duty  is, 
to  repel  the  calumnies  wherewith  the  person  accused  is  charged,  and  to  show 
that  he  had  just  cause  for  acting  in  the  way  he  did.  From  the  nature  of  then 
undertaking,  therefore.  It  could  only  be  expected  of  the  early  apologists  for 
Christianity,  that  they  should  exonerate  those  who  had  embraced  it  from  the 
Kproachea  cast  upon  them  by  their  adversaries,  and  by  pointing  out  the  absur- 
^y  of  the  religions  publicly  countenanced,  make  it  appear  that  there  was  the 
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greatest  cause  for  their  deserting  them.  The  business  of  demonstrating  the 
truth  of  that  new  religion,  wiiich  they  had  adopted  upon  their  repudiation  of 
Paganism,  was,  without  impropriety,  left  by  them  to  its  masters  and  teachers 

VII.  Disingeniioas  artifices  occasionallf  resorted  to  in  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity.  With  tlie  greatest  grie^  however,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  the  upright  and  laud- 
able  exertions  thus  made  by  the  wise  and  pious  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  were  not  the  only  human  means,  which  in  this 
century  were  employed  in  promoting  the  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  For  by  some  of  the  weaker  brethren,  in  their 
anxiety  to  assist  God  with  all  their  might,  such  dishonest  artifices 
were  occasionally  resorted  to,  as  could  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, admit  of  excuse,  and  were  utterly  unworthy  of  that  sacred 
cause  which  they  were  unquestionably  intended  to  support.  Per- 
ceiving, for  instance,  in  what  vast  repute  the  poetical  efiusions  of 
those  ancient  prophetesses,  termed  Sybils,  were  held  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  some  Christian,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  asso- 
ciation of  Christians,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  composed 
eight  books  of  Syhilline  Verses^  made  up  of  prophecies  respecting 
Christ  and  his  kingdom,  with  a  view  to  persuade  the  ignorant 
and  unsuspecting,  tliat  even  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Noah,  a 
Sybil  had  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  his  church.(*)  This  artifice  succeeded  with  not  a  few, 
nay  some  even  of  the  principal  Christian  teachers  themselves 
were  imposed  upon  by  it ;  but  it  eventually  brought  great  scan- 
dal on  the  Christian  cause,  since  the  fraud  was  too  palpable  to 
escape  the  searching  penetration  of  those  who  gloried  in  display- 
ing their  hostility  to  the  Christian  namc.(*)  By  others,  who  were 
aware  that  nothing  could  be  held  more  sacred  than  the  name 
and  authority  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  were  by  the  Egyptians,  a 
work  bearing  the  title  of  Poemander,  -and  other  books,  replete 
with  Christian  principles  and  maxims,  were  sent  forth  into  the 
world,  with  the  name  of  this  most  ancient  and  highly  venerated 
philosopher  prefixed  to  them,  so  that  deceit  might,  if  possible, 
effect  the  conversion  of  those  whom  reason  had  failed  to  con- 
vince.(')  Many  other  deceptions  of  this  sort,  to  which  custom 
has  very  improperly  given  the  denomination  of  Pious  frauds, 
are  known  to  have  been  practised  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
century.     The  authors  of  them  were,  in  all  probability,  actuated 
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bfiio  ill  intentLon,  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  [p.  230.] 
ferour,  for  their  conduct  in  this  respect  was  certainly  most  ill  ad- 
vised and  unwarrantable.  Although  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
vere  concerned  in  these  forgeries  on  the  public,  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  some  heretical  sect  or  other,  and  particularly  to  that 
class  which  arrogated  to  itself  the  pompous  denomination  of 
6no8tics,(*)  I  yet  cannot  take  upon  me  to  acquit  even  the  most 
strictly  orthodox  from  all  participation  in  this  species  of  crimi- 
nality :  for  it  appears  from  evidence  superior  to  all  exception, 
that  a  pernicious  maxim,  which  was  current  in  the  schools  not 
only  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Platonists,  and  the  Pythagoreans,  but 
also  of  the  Jews,  was  very  early  recognized  by  the  Christians, 
and  soon  found  amongst  them  numerous  patrons,  namely,  that 
those  who  made  it  their  business  to  deceive  with  a  view  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  truth,  were  deserving  rather  of  commends^ 
tion  than  censure.(*) 

(1)  The  Sybilline  verses  are  treated  of  very  much  at  large  by  Jo.  Albert 
Fabriehis,  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  PUdiotheca  Oncca^  where  tlie  reader  will  also 
find  a  particular  account  given  of  those  writings,  which  were  sent  out  into  the 
world  under  the  forged  name  of  Hermes  Triismegistus.  The  last  editor  of  the 
Sybilline  Oracles,  was  Servatius  Gallaeus,  under  whose  superintendence  and 
care  they  were  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  1689,  in  4to.  corrected  from  ancient 
maouscripts,  and  illustrated  with  the  comments  of  various  authors.  To  this 
edition  the  reader  will  find  added  the  Magian  oracles,  attributed  to  Zoroaster 
and  others,  collected  together  by  Jo.  Opsopeeus,  amongst  which  are  not  a  few 
things  of  like  Christian  origin.  That  the  Sybilline  verses  were  forged  by 
tome  Christian,  with  a  view  of  prevailing  the  more  easily  on  the  heathen  wor- 
shippers to  believe  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  has  been  proved  to  de- 
monstration, by  (amongst  others)  David  Blondell,  in  a  French  work,  published 
at  Charenton,  1649,  in  4to.  under  the  following  title  Des  SybiUes  celebrcs  tarn 
ptr  VAntiqmle  payenne,  que  par  les  saincts  Peres.  Indeed  we  may  venture  to 
siy,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  blinded  by  a  love  of  antiquity, 
or  whose  mental  faculties  are  debilitated  by  superstition,  there  is  not  a  single 
nan  of  erudition,  in  the  present  day,  who  entertains  a  different  opinion.  It 
may  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that  BlondelPs  book  was,  after  two  years,  re> 
published,  under  a  different  title,  namely,  Traiii  de  la  Creance  des  Peres  tottchajit 
tEiat  de*  Ames  apres  cette  vie,  el  de  VOrigine  de  la  Priere  pour  les  Morts,  et  du 
Purgaloire^  a  VOccasimi  de  VEcrit  aUrihui  aux  Sybilles,  Charenton,  1651,  4to. 
The  fiict,  no  doubt  was,  that  finding  purchasers  were  not  to  be  attracted  by  the 
former  title,  the  bookseller  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to  another. 

(3)  From  what  is  said  by  Origen,  contra  Celsum,  lib.  v.  p.  272.  edit.  Spencer, 
as  well  as  by  Laetantius,  InstUut.  Divinar.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xv.  and  by  Constantine  the 
Greati  in  c  19.  of  his  Oratio  ad  Sanetos,  which  is  annexed  to  Eusebius,  it  ap- 
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peara  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  were  accustomed  indignantlj  to  iqi- 
braid  them  with  this  fraud. 

(3)  That  the  writmgs  at  present  extant  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  must 
have  been  the  work  of  some  Christian  author,  was  first  pointed  out  1^  Isaac  Ca- 
saubon  in  his  Exerc,  I.  in  Baronium,  { xviii.  p.  64.  This  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  various  writers,  Vid.  Herm.  Conringius,  de  Hermetica  JEgyptiorvm  Medicina, 
[p.  231.]  cap.  iv.  p.  46.  Beausobre,  HisUnre  de  Manichee,  tom.  ii.  p.  201.  Cud- 
worth.  Intellect,  System,  tom.  L  p.  373,  374.  edit.  Moshcim.  Warburton,  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  L  p.  442.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  certain  of 
the  learned  dissent,  in  some  degree,  from  this  opinion,  conceiving  that  the  writ- 
ings of  Hermes  originated  with  the  Platonists :  they  suspect  them,  however,  to 
have  been  interpolated  and  corrupted  by  the  Christians. 

(4)  Blondell  in  lib.  ii.  de  SybiUis,  cap.  vil  p.  161.  from  the  praises  that  are 
continually  lavished  in  the  Sybilline  verses  on  the  country  of  Phrygia,  is  led  to 
conclude  that  the  author  of  them  was  by  birth  a  Phrygian ;  and  since  Monta- 
nus,  a  Christian  heretic  of  the  second  century,  is  known  to  have  been  a  native 
of  that  region,  suspects  that  the  composition  of  them  might  be  a  work  of  his. 
The  Abb6  de  Longerue  expresses  his  approbation  of  this  conjecture  in  his  Dis- 
sertation de  Tempore  quo  nata  est  Hccresis  Moniani,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Winckler's  SyUqge  Anecdotorum,  p.  255.  et.  seq.  That  the  writings  of  Hermes 
and  a  great  part  of  the  forged  Gospels,  together  with  various  works  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  the  disgraceful  productions  of  this  century,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  perfidious  machinations  of  the  Gnostics,  is  clear  beyond  a  question. 

(5)  See  what  I  have  collected  in  regard  to  this,  in  ifly  Dissertation  de  tur* 
bata  per  recentiores  Platonicos  Ecclesia,  {  41,  et.  seq. 

Ym.      state  of  the  Christians  nndei'  the  reign  of  TnUAn.      But 

whilst  the  circumstances  above  enumerated  conspired  most 
happily  to  forward  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  priests  and 
praefects  of  the  dififerent  religions  that  were  publicly  tolerated  in 
the  Eoman  empire,  most  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to  ar- 
rest its  progress,  not  only  by  means  of  the  foulest  accusations, 
calumnies,  and  lies,  but  by  frequently  exciting  the  superstitious 
multitude  to  acts  of  wanton  and  outrageous  violence.(*)  These 
efforts  of  the  heathen  priesthood  the  emperors  zealously  second- 
ed by  various  prosoriptive  edicts  and  laws,  the  magistrates  and 
presidents  of  provinces  by  subjecting  the  faithful  followers  of 
Christ  to  punishments  and  tortures  of  the  most  excruciating 
kind,  and  finally  several  philosophers  and  orators  by  declama- 
tion and  cavil ;  in  short,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  century 
the  Christians  had  to  contend  with  an  almost  infinite  series  of 
injuries  and  evils,  and  even  under  the  very  best  and  most  mild 
of  the  emperors  that  Rome  ever  knew,  were  in  various  districts 
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iod  proyinces  exposed  to  calamities  of  the  most  afQictive  and 
grievous  nature.     At  the  time  of  Trajan's  accession  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire  there  were  neither  laws  nor  edicts  of  any 
kind  in  existence  against  the  Christians.    That  this  was  the  case 
is  clear  beyond  a  doubt,  as  well  from  other  things  that  might  be 
mentioned,  as  from  the  well  known  epistle  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  in 
which  he  signifies  to  the  emperor  that  he  was  altogether  at  a  loss 
low  to  proceed  with  people  of  this  description.     Had  any  laws 
against  the  Christians  been  at  that  time  in  force,  a  man  so  well 
versed  in  the  customs  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  as  Pliny 
was,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  acquainted  with  them.     The 
&ct  unquestionably  was,  that  the  laws  of  Nero  had  been  re- 
pealed by  the  senate,  and  those  of  Domitian  by  his  successor 
Nerva.  So  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  abrogate  what  has  [p.  232.] 
once  acquired  the  force  of  custom,  that  the  Christians,  as  often  as 
either  the  priests  or  the  populace,  stirred  up  by  superstition  and 
priestcraft,  thought  proper  to  institute  a  persecution  of  them,  con- 
tinued still  to  be  consigned  over  to  punishment.  It  was  this  which 
gave  occasion  to  Eusebius  to  state  that  under  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, jyer  singulas  urhes  populari  motu  passim  persequutio  in  Chris' 
tianos  excitabcUur,(^)   Such  a  persecution  took  place  not  long  after 
the  commencement  of  this  century  in  Bithynia,  at  the  time  when 
Pliny  the  Younger  was  president  of  that  province,  at  the  instiga- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  the  priests.(*) 

(1)  Arnobius  adv.  Gerites,  lib.  i.  p.  16.  edit.  Herald.  Aruspices  has  fabulas, 
(the  calumniea  against  the  Christians)  conjectoreSj  arioli,  votes,  et  nunquam  non 
rani  concinnavere  fanatici ;  qui,  ne  stue  artes  irUereanL,  ac  ne  stipes  exiguas  consuU 
tcribus  excutiantjam  raris,  si  quando  vos  velle  rem  venire  in  invidiam  compereruntj 
TKgliguntur  dii  clamitant,  atque  in  templis  jam  raritas  summa  est.  In  regard  to 
this  passage  the  reader  may  consult  what  is  said  by  Heraldus. 

(2)  Eusebius,  HisL  Eccles,  lib.  iiL  cap.  32.  p.  103. 

(3)  We  allude  to  the  persecution  treated  of  by  Pliny  in  that  very  celebrated 
epistle  of  his  to  the  emperor,  the  xcvii***  of  the  10th  book.  From  this  epistle  it 
is  manifest  that  Pliny  himself  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  Christians,  but 
was  reluctantly  compelled  by  spies  and  informers  to  call  them  before  him  and 
punish  them.  Interim,  says  he,  in  iis,  qui  ad  me  tanquam  Christiani  deferebanlur 
kitne  sum  sequuius  modum.  That  these  informers  against  the  Christians  were 
the  heathen  priests,  is  I  think,  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  following  words : 
Certe  satis  constat  prope  jam  desolata  templa  cacpisse  celebrari,  et  sacra  solemnia 
(2tu  tniermissa  repeii,  passimque  venire  victimas  q^iarum  adhuc  rarissimus  emptor 
imeniebatur.   In  this  passage  the  proconsul  most  plainly  intimates  the  cause  of 
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this  persecution  to  have  been,  that  the  temples  in  Bithynia  were  neariy  abandon- 
ed,  the  sacred  solemnities  intermitted,  and  scarcely  any  victims  ever  presented  for 
sacrifice.  But  all  these  things  could  affect  none  but  the  priests  and  those  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  rites ;  for  to  these  alone  could  it  be  of  any 
material  moment  that  the  temples  should  be  frequented  and  victims  be  brought 
to  the  altars.  There  can  be  no  doubt  liien,  but  that  these  men  had  represented 
to  Pliny,  into  what  great  jeopardy  the  rites  of  heathenism  were  brought,  and  it 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  by  way  of  giving  additional  force  to  their  represen* 
tations,  they  had  stirred  up  the  populace  to  clamor  for  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians.  In  compliance  with  these  applications,  Pliny  commanded  those 
persons  who,  as  he  says,  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  an  informer,  to  be  ap- 
prehended, and  found  amongst  them  two  Christian  deaconesses ;  the  presbyters^ 
together  with  the  bishop,  having  most  probably  either  taken  to  flight  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  persecution,  or  otherwise  found  means  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  its  effects.  When  I,  moreover,  compare  the  words  of  Pliny  with  the 
passage  cited  above  from  Arnobius,  not  a  doubt  remains  with  me  but  that  he  ii 
to  be  considered  as  delivering,  not  so  much  his  own  sentiments,  as  those  which 
he  had  collected  from  the  mouths  of  the  priests. 

[p.  233.]  IX.  TnUan'8  law  respecting  the  Christians.  The  attack, 
however,  thus  made  on  the  Christians  in  Bithynia,  eventually 
occasioned  a  restraint  to  be  put  on  that  immoderate  fury  with 
which  it  had  become  customary  to  persecute  them.  For  it  hav- 
ing been  most  clearly  ascertained  by  Pliny,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  dissent  from  the  public  religion,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  principles  or  conduct  of  the  followers  of  Christ  deserving 
of  animadversion,  and  it  being  at  the  same  time  perceived  by 
him  that  their  enemies  in  their  proceedings  against  them  had  no 
regard  whatever  either  to  equity  or  clemency,  he  requested  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  that  the  mode  of  coercing  the  Christians 
might  be  regulated  by  some  certain  law,  intimating  his  own  opi- 
nion to  be,  that  on  account  of  their  great  number  and  evident 
innocence,  they  should  be  treated  rather  with  moderation  than 
severity.  In  answer  to  this  it  was  ordered  by  the  emperor,  that 
the  Christians  for  the  future  should  not  be  officiously  sought  af- 
ter, but  that  if  any  of  them  should  be  brought  before  the  Roman 
tribunals  in  a  regular  way  and  convicted,  they  should,  unless 
they  would  renounce  Christianity,  and  again  embrace  the  publio 
religion,  be  consigned  over  to  punishment.  From  the  first  part 
of  this  regulation  we  may  naturally  infer,  that  the  emperor  did 
not  regard  the  Christians  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  whilst,  from 
the  latter  part,  it  is  as  obviously  to  be  collected  that  he  was  fear- 
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fbl  of  discovering  too  much  lenity  towards  them,  lest  he  should 
thereby  exasperate  the  priesthood  and  the  populace.(*) 

(1)  It  was  generally  believed  for  many  centaries,  that  the  emperor  Trajan 
was  the  author  of  the  third  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  we  find  this  very 
disturbance  which  they  experienced  in  Bithynia  under  the  government  of  Pliny, 
puticularly  adverted  to  in  an  infinite  number  of  books,  as  the  commencement 
of  such  persecution.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  thing  to  be  farther  re- 
moved from  the  truth  than  these  two  notions  are.  Trajan,  so  far  from  having 
given  ordera  to  persecute  the  Christians,  exerted  his  authority  to  restrain  the 
persecution  of  them,  which  broke  out  under  his  reign  in  Bithynia  and  other 
plaeea.  Without  donbt  he  was  considerably  in  the  wrong  in  giving  directions 
that  persona  convicted  of  having  embraced  Christianity,  and  refusing  to  return 
to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  should  be  consigned  over  to  capital  punish* 
ment ;  a  thing  for  which  he  is  sharply  and  eloquently  rebuked  by  Tertullian 
(in  ApologeL  cap.  ii) ;  but  most  unquestionably  it  was  of  the  highest  advantage 
to  the  Christians  that  he  forbad  any  search  or  inquiry  to  be  made  after  them. 
For  under  this  arrangement  the  Christians  might  hold  their  secret  assemblies 
in  security,  and  by  merely  observing  the  dictates  of  common  prudence,  might 
effectually  defeat  all  the  malice  of  their  enemies.  Nor  could  the  priests  any 
longer  take  occasion,  from  the  emptiness  of  the  temples,  and  the  rarity  of  vic- 
tims, to  compel  the  magistrates  to  call  in  question  the  Christians.  It  also  sup- 
plied the  magistrates  with  the  power  of  silencing  and  putting  down  any  popular 
clamour  or  seditions.  But  this  illustrious  act  of  beneficence,  for  which  the 
Christians  were  indebted  to  Trajan,  lost  not  a  little  of  its  effect,  as  I  have  be- 
fore observed,  by  the  mandate  which  was  annexed  to  it  for  punishing  such  as 
might  be  convicted  of  being  Christians,  and  refuse  to  recant ;  in  which,  as  has, 
after  Tertullian,  been  observed  by  several,  the  emperor  disagrees  with  himself. 
For  whilst,  by  forbidding  them  to  be  searched  for  or  enquired  after,  he  avows  to 
the  world  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  state, 
or  in  anywise  deserving  of  punishment,  he,  in  the  next  breath,  by  [p.  234.] 
ordering  the  execution  of  such  as,  when  convicted  of  having  embraced  Christiani- 
ty, might  persist  in  professing  it,  pronounces  them  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  that 
eould  scarcely  be  punished  with  too  great  severity.  This  inconsistency  of 
Trajan  with  himself,  may  be  best  accounted  for  by  supposing  him  to  have  been 
fearful  that  he  might  irritate  the  priests  and  the  multitude,  and  perhaps  excite 
popular  commotions,  if  he  should  grant  an  absolute  impunity  to  men  labouring 
under  so  great  ill  will ;  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  certainly  not  influenced 
bj  superstition,  for  had  he  been  actuated  by  this  principle,  he  would  not  have 
forbidden,  but  on  the  contrary  have  commanded  the  Christians  to  be  sought  af- 
ter,  with  a  view  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  by  them  to  the  gods.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  punishment  ordered  to  be  inflicted  on  obstinate  Christians, 
another  reason  may  be  assigned.  Pliny  had  written  to  him  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Christians  was,  in  his  judgment,  of  itself,  a  crime  deserving  of  death, 
although  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  improper  in  the  religion  which  they  re- 
fiiBed  to  renounce:  neque  enim  dubitabamy  qualecumque  esset  quid  faterenlur^ 
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ferwcaciam  eerie  el  ianftexihUem  obslinaHonem  debere  jniiml  The  opinion  thu 
expressed  by  Pliny,  although  unjust,  and  obviously  unworthy  of  a  man  of  hit 
intelligence,  the  emperor  thought  proper  to  adopt,  and  the  Christians  were  in 
consequence  consigned  over  to  punishment,  not  as  men  who  had  insulted  the 
gods,  and  were  inimical  to  the  public  religion,  but  as  citizens  who  refused  to 
pay  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  their  sovereign.  Whether  the  former  or  the 
latter  of  these  reasons  may  be  preferred,  certain  it  is,  tliat  neither  in  Pliny's 
episfle  nor  in  the  decree  of  the  emperor  is  there  any  enmity  manifested  towards 
the  Chrbtian  religion,  or  any  traces  of  superstition  to  be  discovered.  Those  who 
consider  the  disturbance  thus  experienced  by  the  Christians  on  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine  as  the  commencement  of  a  general  persecution  of  them  under  Tra- 
jan, seem  not  to  be  aware  that  from  this  very  epistle  of  Pliny,  as  well  as  from 
other  arguments,  it  can  be  made  appear  that  liie  Christians  had  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  been  put  to  trouble  in  various  places  before  ever  Pliny  had  been  ap> 
pointed  to  tiie  government  of  Bithynia. 

X.  Effects  produced  hj  this  law  of  Tnyan.  This  decree  of  Tra- 
jan being  registered  amongst  the  public  ordinances  of  the  Boman 
empire,  was  the  cause  of  many  Christians'  being  thenceforward 
put  to  death,  even  under  the  most  mild  and  equitable  emperors. 
For  as  often  as  any  one  was  to  be  found  who  would  run  the 
risk  of  becoming  an  accuser,  and  the  person  accused  did  not 
deny  the  crime  imputed  to  him ;  nothing  further  was  left  to  the 
magistrate  than  to  endeavour,  by  threats  and  torture,  to  subdue 
the  constancy  of  the  person  thus  convicted ;  which  if  he  foiled  to 
effect,  the  pertinacious  and  obstinate  delinquent  was,  according 
to  this  law  of  Trajan,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  executioner. 
Under  this  regulation  Simeon^  the  son  of  Cleopas  and  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  an  old  man  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
being  about  the  year  cxvi,  accused  by  the  Jews  before  the  prae- 
fect  of  Syria,  and  persisting  for  several  days,  although  put  to  the 
torture,  in  an  absolute  refusal  to  repudiate  Christianity,  was,  con- 
trary to  the  inclination  of  his  judge,  condemned  to  suffer  death 
[p.  235.]  upon  the  cross.(*)  In  conformity  to  this  same  law  like- 
wise, Ignatius^  the  renowned  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  been 
accused  by  the  priests,  and  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  threats 
of  even  the  emperor  himself,  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
brought  to  Eome  by  an  imperial  order,  and  delivered  over  as  a 
prey  to  wild  beasts.(')  But  what  will  no  doubt  appear  to  the 
reader  particularly  astonishing  is,  that  this  sufficiently  harsh  and 
inhuman  law  excited  the  discontent  of  such  of  the  Christians  as 
{lowed  with  a  more  fervid  zeal,  on  account  of  its  lenity,  inas- 
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urach  as  for  want  of  inquiry  being  made  by  the  magiatrate,  or 
of  some  one  being  found  to  step  forward  as  au  accuser,  they 
were  often  times  precluded  from  finishing  their  eartlily  course  by 
a  glonous  and  triumphant  sacrifice  of  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
Christ.     Hence  it  became  by  no  means  unusual  for  numbers  of 
them  voluntarily  to  hand  oyer  their  names  as  Christians  to  the 
Judges-O  This  unseasonable  eagerness  to  obtain  the  honours  of 
martyrdom,  however,  having  in  the  course  of  time  become  perni- 
ciously prevalent,  it  was  at  length  deemed  expedient  to  repress 
it  by  a  law.    , 

(1)  Vid.  Eua^ius  Histor.  Eccks.  lib.  ilL  cap.  xzxiL  p.  103,  ct  seq. 

(2)  The  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  oflgruUius  have  been  frequently  published, 
and  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Patrts  Apostolicu  Of  the  antiquity  of  the 
work  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  it  should  seem,  however,  to  have  been  corrupted 
in  several  plaees.  From  these  Acts  it  appears  that  Trajan  adhered  most  scru- 
pulously to  the  provisions  of  his  own  law.  In  the  first  place  he  did  not  lay 
hands  on  Ignatius  until  the  latter  was  regularly  brought  before  the  public  tri- 
bunal by  an  accuser ;  in  the  next  place,  when  the  accused  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  the  charge,  he  endeavoured  by  various  arts  of  persuasion  to  prevail  on 
him  to  execrate  the  name  of  Christ,  and  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Roman  dei- 
ties ;  and  lastly,  finding  him  altogether  inflexible  in  his  determination  not  to  re- 
nounce Christianity,  he  adjudged  him  to  sufler  death.  We  also  learn  from  these 
Acts  that  the  emperor  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  let  this  holy  man  sufler  at  An- 
tioch,  lest  the  fortitude  which  he  displayed  might  operate  to  increase  the  vene* 
ration  for  his  character,  and  also  have  the  eflect  of  augmenting  the  number  of 
the  Christians. 

(3)  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  of  proceeding  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian  (in  Lib.  ad  Scapulam^  cap.  v.  p.  88.  opp.  edit.  Rigalt.)  as  having  oc- 
curred under  the  reign  of  lladrian.     Arrias  Antoninus  in  Asia  cum  persequer^ 
etur  instarUer,  (i  e.  according  to  the  law  of  Trajan  he  caused  all  such  as  were 
accused  before  him  and  convicted,  to  be  executed,)  omnes  illus  civitatis  Christiani 
ante  tribundlia  ejus  se  manufacta  obiulerunt,  (that  is  to  say,  being  discontented 
at  no  one^s  coming  forward  against  them  as  an  accuser,  and  perceiving  that  the 
proconsul  was  determined  strictly  to  abide  by  the  emperor's  injunction,  and  not 
to  make  any  inquiry  after  them,  they  resolved  to  become  accusers  of  them- 
selvesO  cum  iUe,  ftaucis  dud  jussis,  reliquis  ait :  n  ln\oi  h  3-/xiTt  arod-riitf-- 
suT,  B(«/E«r^  it  B^o;t»j  "^X*"^*'     O  miseri^  si  mori  vuUis,  nee  lacus   vobis  desunt 
nee  pr^cipiiia.       The   proconsul  no  doubt  felt   particularly   delicate  as  to 
fishing  the  Christians  who  had  thus  become  accusers  of  themselves,  since  it 
WIS  a  case  that  had  not  been  provided  for  by  the  emperor :  having  therefore  by 
way  of  terror  made  an  example  of  a  few,  he  dismissed  the  rest  with  marks  of 
indignation  and  contempt 

XI  state  of  the  Christiana  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,   [p.  236.] 
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Although  the  law  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  was  not  in 
any  respect  repealed  or  altered  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who 
succeeded  Trajan  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  117,  nor  had  the 
Christians  to  complain  of  any  infiingement  of  it  by  the  presidents 
or  inferior  magistrates ;  yet  by  the  heathen  priesthood  means 
were  at  length  discovered  for  enervating  its  force,  and  rendering 
its  protection  of  the  objects  of  their  hatred  inefficient  Finding 
that  but  few  individuals  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  upon 
tliemselves  the  unthankful  and  perilous  office  of  an  accuser,  they 
made  it  their  business,  on  every  favourable  occasion  to  excite  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  to  join  in  one  general  disorderly  cla- 
mour for  the  punishment  of  the  Christians  at  large,  or  of  certain 
individuals  amongst  them,  whom  they  were  taught  to  consider 
as  particularly  obnoxious.  Amongst  other  opportunities  that  of- 
fered, they  were  accustomed  particularly  to  avail  themselves  of 
those  seasons  when  the  multitude  were  drawn  together  by  the 
exhibition  of  any  public  games  or  other  spectacles.  To  general 
and  public  accusations  of  this  sort  no  degree  of  hazard  whatever 
was  attached ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  was  a  thing  of  no  or- 
dinary danger  amongst  the  Romans  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them, 
or  treat  them  with  disrespect.  In  consequence  of  these  tumultu- 
ary denunciations,  therefore,  a  considerable  number  of  Christians, 
at  different  times,  met  their  fate,  whom  the  magistracy  would 
otherwise  most  willingly  have  permitted  to  remain  uumolested.(*) 
Indeed,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it  was  so  much  the  more 
easy  for  the  heathen  priesthood  to  get  the  multitude  to  unite  in 
one  general  clamour  for  the  destruction  of  the  Christians,  since, 
as  Eusebius  expressly  relates,  the  Gnostic  sects,  which  seem  to 
have  been  made  up  in  part  of  evil  designing  persons,  and  in  part 
of  madmen  and  fools,  were  at  that  time  continually  obtruding 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and  the  crimes  and 
infamous  practices  of  which  these  were  guilty,  being  indiscri- 
minately imputed  to  the  Christians  in  general,  the  public  preju- 
dice was  in  no  small  degree  increased  against  the  whole  body  of 
them.C) 

(1)  Nothing  could  be  more  artful  than  tiiis  contrivance  of  the  priests  to 
enervate  and  elude  the  law  of  Trajan  respecting  the  mode  of  accusing  the 
Christians.  For  the  presidents  did  not  dare  to  regard  with  an  inattentive  e.ir 
the  demands  of  the  united  commonalty,  lest  they  might  give  occasion  to  sedition. 
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MoieoTer,  it  was  an  establiahed  prifilege  of  the  Roman  people,  grounded  either 
M  aaeieDt  right  or  enstom,  of  the  exercise  of  which  innumerable  instances  are 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  Roman  history,  that  whenever  the  commonalty  were 
aiKmbled  at  the  ezhibition  of  public  games  and  spectacles,  whether  it  were  in 
the  city  or  the  proyiDces,  they  might  demand  what  they  plcnged  of  the  emperor 
or  the  presidents,  and  their  demands  thus  made  must  be  complied  with.  Pro- 
periy  this  privilege  belonged  to  the  Roman  people  alone,  whose  united  will 
possessed  all  the  force  of  a  law,  inasmuch  as  the  supreme  majesty  of  the  empire 
was  snpposed  to  be  resident  therein ;  but  by  little  and  little  the  same  thing 
eime  to  be  assumed  as  a  right  by  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  larger  cities. 
When  the  moltitade,  therefore,  collected  together  at  the  public  games,  united  in 
one  general  elamonr  for  the  punishment  of  the  Christians  at  large,  or  of  cer- 
tun  individuals  belonging  to  that  sect,  the  presidents  had  no  alternative  but  to 
ennply  with  their  demand,  and  sacrifice  at  least  several  innocent  victims  to 
their  fury. 

(S)  Eosebius  Autor.  Ecdes,  lib.  iv.  cap.  viL  p.  120,  et  seq. 

yff-  HJadiian't  new  law  in   favour  of  the   Christians,  [p. 237.] 

This  highly  iniquitous  and  impious  artifice  of  the  priesthood  be 
ing  seen  through  by  Serenus  Ghranianus,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  on  the  subject,  pointing  out 
what  an  unjust  and  inhuman  thing  it  was,  to  be  every  now  and 
then  shedding  the  blood  of  men  convicted  of  no  crime,  merely 
with  a  view  to  silence  the  clamours  of  a  misguided  tumultuous 
rabble.     Nor  was  the  representation  of  this  discerning  and  judi- 
cious man  disregarded  by  his  master :  for  an  edict  was  soon  after 
directed  by  Hadrian  to  Minutius  Fundanus^  the  successor  of  Se- 
renus, and  to  the  other  governors  of  provinces,  forbidding  them 
to  pay  attention  to  any  such  public  denunciations ;  and  signify- 
ing it  to  be  his  pleasure,  that  for  the  future  no  Christians  should 
be  put  to  death,  except  such  as  had  been  legitimately  accused 
and  convicted  of  some  sort  of  crime.(')    Possibly  also  the  two 
masterly  apologies  for  the  Christians,  that  were  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  the  emperor  by  those  pious  and  learned  characters, 
Quadratua  and  Aristides,  and  of  which  we  of  the  present  day  have 
unfortunately  to  regret  the  loss,  might  have  contributed  not  a 
Uttle  to  the  softening  of  the  imperial  mind.f")     This  lenity  of 
Hadrian  towards  the  Christians  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  in- 
dicative of  a  disposition  to  favour  the  Christian  religion,  and 
therefore,  when  he  subsequently  caused  temples  without  images 
to  be  erected  in  all  the  cities,  a  suspicion  arose  in  the  minds  of 
many  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  assign  to  Christ  a  place 
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amongst  the  Deities  of  Eome,  and  meant  to  consecrate  those  edi- 
fices to  his  service.(*) 

(1)  This  imperial  rescript  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first  Apology 
pro  ChrL^tianis,  \  68,  69,  p.  84,  opp.  edit  Benedict  and  copied  from  thence  by 
Eusebius,  Uistor,  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ix.  p.  123.— That  it  was  sent  not  only  to 
Minutius,  but  also  to  the  other  presidents  of  provinces,  is  manifest  from  a  remarka- 
ble passage  of  Mclito  cited  by  Eusebius,  IHstor.  Eccles,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvL  p.  184, 
as  also  from  an  edict  of  Antoninus,  ad  commune  Asw,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  have  to  say  more.  Regarding  this  law  of  Hadrian  in  a  general  way, 
it  appears  in  point  of  justice  and  clemency  by  far  to  surpass  the  edict  of  Trajan. 
For  whereas  it  was  directed  by  the  latter  that  such  Christians  as  obstinately  re- 
fused to  renounce  the  religion  which  they  professed  should  be  punished  capi- 
tally, the  law  of  Hadrian  forbids  any  Christian  to  be  put  to  death  except  ha 
were  convicted,  according  to  the  legal  and  established  mode,  of  having  tnuM- 
gressed  the  Roman  laws.  This  seems  to  admit  of  being  adduced  as  a  proof^ 
and  indeed  has  been  so  brought  forward  by  many,  that  Hadrian  tolerated  the 
Christian  religion,  and  forbade  any  one  to  be  persecuted  on  account  of  profess- 
ing it.  But  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  is  giving  the  emperor  credit  for 
more  lenity  than  it  was  ever  his  intention  to  display,  since  I  observe,  that  even 
after  the  promulgation  of  this  rescript-,  the  Christians  were  continually  put  to 
death  without  having  any  other  crime  objected  to  them  than  that  of  their 
religion.  Trajan  had  enacted,  that  for  any  one  inflexibly  to  persevere  in  the 
[p.  238.]  profession  of  Christianity  should  be  a  crime  punishable  with  death, 
and  Hadrian  does  not  appear  to  have  directed  that  this  kind  of  perseverance 
should  be  considered  in  a  less  criminal  light.  I  therefore  do  not  conceive  that 
this  law  of  Hadrian,  in  its  import,  differed  very  materially  from  that  of  Trajan, 
but  that  the  punishment  of  death  continued  still  to  be  inflicted  under  the  imperial 
sanction  on  ail  such  Christians  as  were  convicted  of  professing  a  contempt  for 
the  gods,  and  persisted  in  refusing  to  alter  their  opinion.  Si  quis  eigo  accusal 
et  osiendat  quidpiam  contra  leges  ab  its  factum,  tu  pro  gravitate  delicti  statue. 
The  form  of  expression  is  at  least  ambiguous,  and  left  to  the  presidents  the 
most  ample  power  of  punishing  the  Christians,  since  the  worship  of  the  gods 
was  a  thing  enjoined  by  the  laws. 

(2)  These  apologies  are  treated  of  by  Eusebius  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
iii.  with  whom  compare  Jerome  Epist.  ad  Magnum  Oraiorem,  p.  656,  torn.  iv. 
opp.  edit.  Benedict,  and  in  Catalog.  Scriptor.  Eccles. 

(3)  Our  authority  for  this  is  Lampridius  in  Vita  Alexandri  Severi,  cap.  xliiL 
who  after  remarking  that  Alexander  wished  to  have  assigned  Christ  a  place 
amongst  the  Roman  deities,  continues,  quod  et  Hadrianus  cqgitasse  fertur,  qui 
templa  in  omnibus  civitatibusy  sine  simulacrisj  jusserat  JierL  Qua  iUe  ad  hoc 
parasse  dicehatur :  sed  prohibitus  est  ab  iis,  qui  consulentes  sacra  repererant,  omnes 
Christianos  futuros  si  id  optato  evenisset.  The  historian  in  this  place  evidently 
gives  us  the  conjecture  of  the  multitude,  which,  from  his  own  words,  appears 
to  have  been  grounded  solely  on  the  circumstance  of  Hadrian's  having  erected 
a  number  of  temples,  in  none  of  which  were  placed  any  statues  of  the  gods. 
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and  whieh,  resting  on  do  better  foundation,  must  have  been  extremely  vague 
and  uncertain.  The  suspicion  excited  by  the  erection  of  these  temples  could 
never  have  suggested  itself,  had  it  not  been  for  the  opinion  previously  enter- 
tained of  the  emperor's  leaning  towards  Christianity.  But  from  whence  this 
opinion  took  its  rise  I  am  unable  to  say,  unless  it  was  from  the  equity  and  hu- 
manity displayed  by  him  in  his  edict  respecting  the  Christians.  Probably  the 
priests  and  their  adherents,  upon  finding  themselves  cut  off  from  all  hopes  of 
suppressing  the  Christians,  might  disseminate  a  rumour  that  the  emperor  himself 
was  by  no  means  ill  disposed  towards  this  new  religion.  But  how  vain  and 
futUe  these  conjectures  were,  is  rendered  manifest,  as  well  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life,  which  was  replete  with  instances  of  the  grossest  superstition,  as  by 
the  positive  testimony  of  SparUan  (in  Vila  Hadrian,  cap.  xxiL)  whose  words 
tre  sacra  Romana  dUigentissime  curavit ;  peregrina  contempsit.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, that  with  regard  to  the  temples  erected  by  Hadrian  without  any  statues  of 
the  gods,  very  able  men  have  long  since  declared  it  to  be  then*  opinion,  that  the 
emperor  intended  to  have  had  them  dedicated  to  himself. 

Xm.  Barchochba  an  enemy  of  the  Christians.    The  Christians, 

however,  had  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  encounter  a  still 
more  fierce  and  cruel  enemy  in  a  leader  of  the  Jews,  named 
Barchochba^  or,  "  the  son  of  the  star,"  whom  his  infatuated  coun- 
trymen regarded  as  the  long-promised  Messiah  who  was  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Impatient  of  the 
injuries  and  contemptuous  treatment  which  they  were  continu- 
ally experiencing  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  Jews  had  once 
already,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  had  recourse  to  arms  for  re- 
dress. The  experiment  entirely  failed ;  but  their  wretchedness 
and  calamities  continuing  still  to  increase,  these  hapless  people, 
at  the  instigation,  and  under  the  conduct  of  the  above-mentioned 
daring  character,  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  in  blood  and 
rapine,  were,  in  the  year  132,  induced  to  hazard  a  [p.  239.] 
repetition  of  it.(')  During  the  continuance  of  the  war  which  he 
had  thus  excited,  Barchochba  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures 
as  many  of  the  Christians  as  he  could  get  within  his  power,  and 
put  all  such  of  them  to  death  without  mercy  as  refused,  in  spite 
of  the  various  tortures  thus  inflicted  on  them,  to  abjure  Chris- 
tianity .(^  The  event  of  this  contest,  which  was  for  a  while  main- 
tained on  both  sides  with  incredible  valour,  was  most  disastrous 
to  the  Jews.  An  innumerable  host  of  this  ill-fated  people  having 
Mien  by  the  sword,  and  Palestine  being  almost  wholly  depopu- 
lated, the  dreadful  scene  was  closed  by  Hadrian's  ordering  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  begun  to  revive  again  from  its  ashes,  to  be 
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finally  overthrown  and  laid  waste,  and  causing  a  new  city,  call 
ed  after  himself  ^lia  Capitolina^  to  be  erected  on  a  part  of  its 
siteQ ;  at  the  same  time  debamng  the  Jews  firom  every  access 
to  such  new  city,  as  well  as  to  any  of  their  former  sacred  places 
in  its  neighbourhood,  under  the  severest  penalties.(*) 

(1)  Vid.  EuscbiuR,  Histor,  Eccks.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6.  Buztorfins,  Lexico  TalmU' 
dica,  voce  ^^^  where  the  reader  will  find  every  thing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Jewish  writings  respecting  this  man  collected  into  one  view. 

(2)  Justin  Mart  Apoiag,  n.  pro  Christianis,  p.  72,  ediL  Paris.  Hieron.  Co* 
talqg.  Script,  Eccles.  in  Agrippa  Casiore, 

(3)  A  particular  history  of  this  new  city  has  been  given  to  the  world  bj 
the  learned  Deyling.  It  is  annexed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  father's  Ob$er^ 
vationes  Sacrcc, 

(4)  See  amongst  others,  Justin  Martyr,  Dialog,  cum  Trypihonej  p.  49.  278. 
edit  Jebbian.  Sulpitius  Severus,  Histor,  Sacr,  lib.  iL  cap.  zzxL  p.  245,  edit 
Cleric.    Hieronymus,  Comment,  in  Sophoniam,  c.  2. 

XIY.  state  of  the  Christians  under  Antoninus  Pins.    Upon  the 

death  of  Hadrian,  so  immediately  did  the  aspect  of  affairs  change, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  his  rescript  respecting  the  Christians  had  ex- 
pired with  him.  For  scarcely  had  Antoninus  Pius  assumed  the 
government  of  the  empire,  when  the  Christians  found  themselves 
assailed  in  various  places  by  numerous  accusers,  who  being 
obliged  by  the  above-mentioned  edict  of  Hadrian  to  allege  some 
sort  of  crime  against  them,  and  probably  finding  the  more  equit- 
able of  the  presidents  disinclined  to  consider  the  bare  profession 
of  Christianity  in  that  light,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
charging  them  with  impiety  or  atheism.  This  new  attack  was 
met  by  Justin  Martyr  with  an  apology  presented  to  the  emperor, 
in  which  he  ably  repels  various  other  calumnies  with  which  the 
Christians  were  assailed,  as  well  as  oompletely  vindicates  them 
against  this  last  atrocious  charge  of  impiety.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, produced  by  this  apology,  was  but  trifling.  At  length  an 
immediate  application  having  been  made  to  the  emperor  by  seve- 
ral of  the  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
to  which  the  populace,  who  were  thus  continually  calling  for  the 
blood  of  the  Christians,  were  to  be  gratified  in  their  demands,  he 
commanded  them  to  take  for  their  direction  the  law  of  Ha- 
[p.  240.]  drian,  and  not  put  any  Christian  to  death  unless  it 
should  appear  that  he  had  committed  some  crime  against  the 
stato.(*)    But  even  this  was  not  found  sufiicient  to  prevent  tiiose 
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ebullitions  of  popular  fury  which  the  priesthood  continually 
made  it  their  business  to  promote.  For  in  consequence  of  some 
earthquakes  which  shortly  after  occurred  in  Asia,  and  which 
the  priests,  with  their  accustomed  malevolence,  ascribed  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  at  the  toleration  of  the  Christians,  the 
multitude  burst  through  every  restraint,  and  heaped  on  these 
fancied  authors  of  their  calamities  every  species  of  outrage  and 
injury.  A  representation  of  the  grievous  afflictions  to  which  they 
were  thus  €|||po8ed  living  been  submitted  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Christians,  he  addressed  a  severe  edict  to  the  whole  region  of 
Asia,  commanding,  that  unless  the  Christians  should  be  convict- 
ed of  some  sort  of  crime,  they  should  be  discharged  with  impu- 
nity, and  that  the  punishment  to  which,  in  case  of  conviction, 
they  would  have  been  subjected,  should,  upon  their  acquittal,  be 
inflicted  on  their  accusers.O 

(1)  This  appears  not  only  from  the  emperor's  edict  ad  commune  Asur,  bat 
tlflo  from  the  words  of  Melito,  apud  Eiiseb.  Histor,  Eccles,  lib.  \v,  cap.  xxvL  p. 
14S,  who  reminds  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  that  his  father  addressed  letters 
to  the  lArisseans,  the  Thessalonians,  the  Athenians,  and  in  fact  to  the  Greek 
proriDces  in  general,  forbidding  them  to  have  recourse  to  any  tumultuary  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Christians. 

(2)  An  imperial  edict  to  this  effect  is  extant  in  Eusebius  (Histor,  Eccles, 
fib.  IT.  esup,  xiiL  p.  126.)  who  says,  that  he  took  it  from  Melito's  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Marcus.  By  certain  of  the  learned^ 
however,  this  edict  has  been  thought  not  to  belong  to  Antoninus  Pius,  but  to 
his  successor,  Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is 
grounded,  are,  unless  I  am  altogether  deceived,  of  no  weight  whatever.  For  to 
psss  over  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  as  well  as  certain  particulars  in  the  edict 
itself,  which  are  not  in  the  least  applicable  to  Marcus,  there  are  two  things 
which  in  my  opinion  most  clearly  prove  that  Eusebius  was  not  wrong  in  ascrib- 
ing it  to  Antoninus  Pius.  In  the  first  place,  Eusebius  copied  it  from  an  apology 
addressed  by  Melito  to  the  emperor  Marcus.  But  who  can  believe,  if  Marcus 
Aurelius  had  published  such  an  edict  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  accusers 
of  the  Christians,  that  Melito  would  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  write  a  work 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  in  him  a  compassion  for  the  Christians  ! 
In  the  next  place,  those  earthquakes  of  which  the  edict  makes  mention,  and 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  people  of  Asia  to  commence  their  attack  on  the 
Christians,  occurred  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Adversa,  says  Capitolinus, 
(in  his  Life  of  Antonine,  cap.  ix.  p.  268.  tom.  i.  Scriptor.  HisL  Augusl.)  ejus 
temporibus  hcc  provenerunl :  Fames  de  qua  diximusy  circi  ruino,  Terr®  Motus, 
quo  Rhodiorum  et  Asis  oppida  conciderunt :  qiuD  omnia  mirifice  instauravit.  But 
h  is  clear  that  those  of  the  learned  who  attribute  this  edict  to  the  emperor  Mar- 
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CU8,  do  80  merely  with  a  view  to  extenuate  the  afflictions  which  the  Chfifetiaiit 
AufTered  under  Antoninus  Pius,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if,  after  the  slight  per- 
secution to  which  they  were  exposed  at  the  commencement  of  Antoninus' 
reign,  the  Christians  had  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  a  perfect  calm  to  the  very  end  of 
his  government.  In  doing  this,  however,  they  have  paid  a  greater  regard  to 
[p.  241.]  their  own  private  opinion  than  to  the  fiuth  of  history.  Notwithstand- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  issuing  of  this  edict  by  Antonine  wa!i  unquestionably 
productive  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  Christian  cause,  and  imposed  a  re. 
straint  on  the  officious  forwardness  of  evil-disposed  persons,  yet  the  interests 
of  Christianity  would  have  been  bene6ted  in  a  much  higher  dmee,  had  he  re- 
pealed that  law  of  Trajan,  which  awarded  the  punishment  of  ^eath  to  all  such 
Christians  as  should  be  convicted  of  having  abandoned,  and  refuse  to  return  to 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors.  The  law  of  Trajan  was,  however,  suffered  to 
remain  in  full  force,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  this  edict  of  Antonine,  of  a  nature 
altogether  repugnant  to  it,  was  introduced  into  the  forum.  Iniquitous  and 
cruel  judges  might,  therefore,  if  they  thought  proper,  cause  both  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  to  be  put  to  death ;  the  former  under  the  edict  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  the  latter  under  that  of  Trajan,  which  none  of  the  emperors  had  thought 
it  proper  to  repeal.  Of  a  case  of  this  kind  a  very  notable  example  is  recorded 
by  Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Htston/j  lib.  v.  cap.  21.  p.  189.  ApolUmmSy  a 
man  respectable  for  his  gravity  and  learning,  was,  under  the  reign  of  Commo- 
dus,  accused  of  being  a  Christian.  The  judges  forthwith  condemned  his  accuser 
to  have  his  legs  broken  and  to  be  put  to  death :  for  by  the  edict  of  Antonine  it 
was  ordained,  that  capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  all  accusers  of  this 
sort  But  by  these  same  judges  was  Apollonius  himself  also,  after  that  he  had 
publicly  rendered  an  account  of  the  religion  that  he  professed,  and  openly  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  a  Christian,  adjudged  to  suffer  death.  For  by  an 
ancient  law,  says  Eusebius,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  Christians  should  be  once 
regularly  brought  before  the  public  tribunal,  they  should  on  no  account  be  dis- 
missed with  impunity,  unless  they  would  repudiate  their  religion.  Now  what 
other  ancient  law  could  this  be  that  was  so  directly  repugnant  to  the  edict  of 
Antonine,  than  the  rescript  of  Trajan  to  Pliny  ?  By  thus  artfully  having  re- 
course to  ancient  laws  that  had  not  been  expressly  repealed,  did  the  iniquity 
and  injustice  of  the  Roman  magistrates  frequently  find  means  to  deprive  the 
Christians  of  every  benefit  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  enactments  of  a 
more  recent  date. 

XV.  state  of  the  Christians  under  Marcus  Anrelias*  The  secu- 
rity and  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Christians  under  this  edict 
of  Antonine  lasted  no  longer  than  until  the  year  clxi,  when  the 
government  of  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antoninus,  who  from  his  great  attachment  to  the  Stoic  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  acquired  the  surname  of  "  The  Philosopher." 
At  the  very  commencement  of  this  emperor's  reign,  the  ancient 
practice  of  preferring  public  accusations  against  the  Christians 
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was  vigorously  resumed ;  and  as  many  of  the  persons  thus  ac- 
cused as  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  followers  of  the  religion 
of  Christ,  and  refused  to  change  their  tenets,  were  delivered 
over  to  the  executioner.  Upon  this  occasion  it  was  that  Justin 
Martyr  addressed  to  the  emperor  his  second  apology  for  the 
Christians,  a  composition  much  resembling  his  former  one,  both 
as  to  style  and  argument ;  but  which  was  so  far  from  exciting  in 
the  mind  of  the  emperor  anything  like  lenity  or  compassion  to- 
wards those  on  whose  behalf  it  was  drawn  up,  that  after  its  ap- 
pearance the  calamities  of  the  Christians  were  increased  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Eoman  empire.  Nor  did  it  appear  sufficient 
to  the  emperor  to  free  the  enemies  of  Christianity  from  those 
restraints  which  his  father  had  imposed  on  them :  but  by  the 
publication  of  various  edicts  inimical  to  the  Christians,  he  held 
out,  as  it  were,  an  invitation  or  incitement  to  the  people  [p.  242.] 
(0  become  their  accusers.(*)  It  appears,  indeed,  as  well  from 
other  authorities,  as  particularly  from  the  tract  written  by  Athen- 
ogoms  in  defence  of  the  Christians,  that  Marcus  did  not  abso- 
lutely repeal  the  edict  of  his  father  which  forbade  the  Christians 
to  be  put  to  death,  unless  they  should  be  convicted  of  some  sort 
of  capital  offence ;(')  but,  through  the  iniquity  of  the  judges,  the 
greatest  facility  was  afforded  to  accusers  in  establishing  any  false 
charges  which  they  might  bring  forward  against  the  Christians ; 
and  the  accused,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  were,  with- 
out either  being  regularly  convicted  of,  or  confessing  themselves 
to  have  committed,  any  sort  of  crime,  declared  to  have  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death.(*) 

From  whence  this  ill-will  of  the  emperor  towards  the  Chris- 
tians proceeded,  is  not  to  be  ascertained  from  any  memorials  that 
have  reached  our  times.  It  may,  with  great  probability,  how- 
ever, be  conjectured,  that  from  the  representation  of  the  philoso- 
phers, to  whose  guidance  he  appears  entirely  to  have  surrendered 
himselfj  he  was  led  to  regard  the  Christians  as  a  set  of  absurd, 
irrational,  obstinate  and  conceited  men  ;  and  therefore,  upon  the 
principles  of  that  harsh  and  rigid  system  of  moral  discipline  to 
which  he  was  devoted,  conceived  it  expedient  rather  to  destroy 
than  to  tolerate  them.(*) 

(1)  MdUo  m  bis  Apology,  ofpud  Euaeb.  lEsU  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxvi.  p. 
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147.  makes  express  mention  of  certain  new  edicts  promulgated  against  tliB 
Christians  in  Asia,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  exposed  to  open  attacks 
from  the  vilest  of  men,  both  by  day  and  by  night :  and  that  these  edicts  must 
have  been  of  the  most  harsh  and  severe  kind  is  unquestionable,  since  Mdii^ 
adds,  that  the  new  imperial  edict,  ittun?  it&rAyfAay  was  so  extremely  inhuman, 
that  the  issumg  of  it  even  against  barbarous  enemies  would  not  have  been  ju»- 
tifiable  :  •  luiill  Kurk  BafCdfmf  ^fiirtt  irsxt/utor.     Mellto,  indeed,  professes  him- 
self to  bo  ignorant  whether  or  not  this  edict  was  issued  by  the  emperor.    Bat 
this  could  surely  be  nothing  more  than  a  prudent  dissimulation  in  him.    For 
who  would  ever  have  been  so  bold  as  to  forge  imperial  edicts  ?  Who  amongst 
the  judges  could  have  been  found  sufficiently  daring  to  give  to  these  fictitious 
edicts  the  force  of  real  ones  ?    And,  with  no  better  sanction  than  could  be  af- 
forded by  such  fraudulent  mandates  to  deprive  Roman  citizens  of  their  lives 
and  worldly  possessions?    The  crime  was  of  that  magnitude  that  it  could 
scarcely  have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  even  of  the  most  hardened  wTetch ; 
and  to  its  execution  so  many  difficulties  would  have  been  opposed,  that  no  one 
but  a  madman  could  have  promised  himself  the  least  success  in  attempting  it 
In  enumerating,  therefore,  the  real  and  actual  persecutors  of  the  Christians,  we 
must,  after  recording  the  names  of  the  emperors  Nero  and  Domitian,  assign  the 
third  place  to  that  imperial  philosopher,  whose  wisdom  has  not  ceased  to  com* 
mand  admiration,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  most  sapient  Marcus  Aurdius; 
inasmuch  as  he  was  the  author  of  such  laws  against  the  Christians  as  a  jurt 
and  good  man  would  never  have  enacted,  even  against  a  set  of  barbarous  ene- 
mies.   For  the  emperors  that  had  intervened  between  Domitian  and  him,  in- 
stead of  exciting,  had  uniformly  studied  to  repress  and  discountenance  any 
persecution  of  the  Christians.    A  fact  with  which  the  emperor  is  in  no  very 
obscure  terms  upbraided  by  Melito,  although  the  state  of  the  times  in  which 
ho  wrote  obliged  this  apologist  to  speak  with  some  reserve.    It  were  to  be 
wished  that  this  edict  of  the  emperor  Marcus  had  reached  our  days,  since 
[p.  243.]  without  doubt,  we  should  have  been  able  to  gather  from  it  the 
grounds  of  that  hatred  which  he  had  conceived  against  the  Christians.    But 
to  the  primitive  professors  of  Christianity  it  appeared  more  expedient  to  sink 
the  remembrance  of  the  laws  by  which  the  progress  of  their  religion  was 
opposed,  than  to  perpetuate  it    A  hint,  however,  is  supplied  by  one  passage 
in  Melito,  which  may  enable  us,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  to  guess  at 
the  nature  of  this  infamous  edict.    By  this  law  of  the  emperor  Marcus,  he 
says,  the  most  shameless  characters,  and  those  who  were  covetous  of  other 
men's  property,  (tuf  cIxxot^/»v  t^fltca),)  were  invited  to  turn  informers  against 
the  Christians,  and  to  hunt  after  them  both  by  day  and  by  night    Now  the 
conclusion  to  which  these  words  inevitably  lead  is,  that  in  this  edict  there  was 
a  prospect  held  out  to  avaricious  and  money-loving  men,  of  increasing  their 
own  wealth  by  the  spoliation  of  others.    This  then  being  established,  it  seems 
to  be  highly  credible,  indeed  almost  certain,  that  the  emperor  held  out  pecuniary 
recompense  as  an  allurement  to  people  to  become  accusers  of  the  Christians, 
and  directed  that  the  goods  and  other  property  of  those  who  might  be  convicted 
of  any  crime,  should  be  adjudged  to  the  persons  through  whose  exertions  the 
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Minqvents  had  been  brought  to  juntice.  Such  a  law  might  not,  indeed,  fail  to 
produce  its  designed  efTect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  coveted  other  men's 
goods,  but  such  a  law  was  very  justly  characterised  by  Mclito,  when  he  pro- 
nounced it  altogether  unworthy  of  a  good  and  wise  emperor.  It  was  not  in 
Chid  way  that  Nero,  it  was  not  in  this  way  that  Domitian  attacked  the  Christians. 

(2)  It  is  dear  from  various  documents,  and  from  this  tract  of  Athenagoras 
in  particular,  that  the  enemies  and  accusers  of  the  Christians  under  the  reign 
of  Marcus,  endeavoured  with  tlie  utmost  earnestness  to  fix  on  them  three  dif- 
ferent species  of  crimes.  Ist.  The  most  unqualified  impiety  or  atheism.  2dly. 
The  celebratingof  Thyestean  banquets,  that  is,  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  murdered 
infasts.  3dly.  (Edipodean  or  incestuous  sexu.tl  intercourse.  Hence  I  think  it 
is  manifest,  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  emperor  to  iiave  the  Christians  put 
to  death  merely  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  that  he  confirmed  the  law  of 
Antoninus.  For  if  it  had  been  sufficient  to  accuse  the  Christians  of  defection 
from  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  manifesting  a  contempt  for  the  gods  of 
tlie  country,  as  it  was  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  tliere  could  have  been  no  ne- 
cessity for  charging  them  with  calumnies  like  the  above.  But  as  tlie  laws  of 
the  empire  were  particularly  strict  in  regard  to  accusers,  and  forbade  any  Chris- 
tian to  be  put  to  death  unless  convicted  of  some  sort  of  crime,  there  was  no 
other  course  left  open  to  the  malice  and  improbity  of  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
■nity  but  to  devi<«e  certain  heinous  oifcnces,  and  endeavour  by  every  possible 
means  to  fix  them  on  its  professors. 

(3)  The  history  of  the  persecution  at  Lyons,  which  took  place,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  shown,  under  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  in  the  year  clxxvii.,  affords  a 
very  sufficient  illustration  of  what  is  here  stated.  This  persecution  had  its 
origin  in  a  popular  tumult  or  contention  that  took  place  between  the  Christians 
and  the  heathen  worshippers.  During  its  continuance  a  great  many  of  the  for- 
mer were  exist  into  prison ;  but  owing  to  no  one's  coming  forward  as  an  accuser, 
and  proving  them  to  have  committed  some  sort  of  crime,  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
gistrates were  completely  tied  up  in  regard  to  them.  By  way,  therefore,  of  ob- 
taining an  ostensibly  legal  sanction  for  the  gratification  of  their  malice,  the 
soldiers  and  other  enemies  of  the  Christians  prevailed,  by  means  of  threats,  on 
certain  of  the  servants  of  those  whom  they  had  apprehended,  to  become  accusers 
of  their  masters.  But  what  these  wretches  charged  their  masters  with  w*as  not 
ncrilege,  or  a  contempt  for  the  public  religion,  but  actual  crimes,  and  those 
identical  crimes  too,  which,  under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  were,  by  slander,  attri- 
buted to  the  Christians,  namely,  the  celebrating  of  Thyestean  banquets,  [p.  244.] 
and  an  incestuous  sexual  intercourse.  To  this  testimony  of  servants  against 
their  lords,  the  judges  gave  credit,  or  rather  pretended  to  give  credit ;  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  order  of  proceeding  prescribed  by  the  law,  put  the  Christians  to 
the  rack  ;  endeavouring,  by  torments  of  various  kinds,  to  extort  from  them  a 
confession  of  what  they  were  thus  charged  with.  In  vain  was  it  that  these  un- 
fortunate people  persisted,  with  the  utmost  constancy,  to  the  last,  in  asserting 
themselves  innocent ;  their  fate  had  been  predetermined  on ;  they  were  pro- 
nounced guilty,  and  were  in  consequence  consigned  over  to  various  kinds  of 
death.  Yid.  Euaebins,  Histor,  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
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that,  in  the  other  provinces,  a  nearly  similar  course  was  followed ;  so  as  to  pre- 
serve somewhat  of  an  imposing  air  of  justice,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  the 
Christians  were  condemned,  not  for  their  religion,  but  on  account  of  their 
crimes.  And  here  we  cannot  but  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  peculiar 
infelicity  of  the  times  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  than  whom  a  juster  or  more  sapieiit 
emperor  is  supposed  never  to  have  existed !  The  monarch,  a  prince  in  no  re- 
spect ill  inclined,  gave  himself  up  to  philosophical  meditation,  and  troubled  him- 
self but  little  ns  to  the  way  in  which  the  concerns  of  his  empire  might  bo 
managed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  magistrates  taking  advantage  of  this  his  iii- 
diJOference  as  to  state  affairs,  made  every  thing  conform  itself  to  their  will  and 
pleasure,  and  scrupled  not  most  grossly  to  violate  those  laws  for  which  they 
professed  themselves  to  entertain  the  highest  veneration.  They  made  no  Hcarch 
or  inquiry  indeed,  after  the  Christians,  since  that  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  edict  of  Trajan ;  they  furthermore  manifested  their  respect  for  the  laws  oi 
the  empire  by  not  inflicting  punishment  on  any  Christian,  unless  accused  as 
such ;  and  not  only  accused  of  being  a  Christian,  but  also  proved  by  witnesses 
to  have  committed  some  heinous  offence.  But  then,  to  suit  their  own  purposes, 
they  would,  as  we  have  seen,  admit  the  testimony  of  slaves,  and  the  veriest  re- 
fuse of  mankind ;  and  upon  no  better  evidence  than  that  of  the  vilest  of  mor- 
tals, would  condemn  men  as  guilty,  whose  constancy  in  protesting  their  inno- 
cence even  torments  of  the  most  excruciating  nature  were  found  unable  to 
subdue. 

(4)  It  has  for  a  long  time  been  with  me  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  was  so  great  a  character  as  he  has  been  esteemed  for 
ages,  and  still  continues  to  be  considered  by  almost  every  one  capable  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  on  the  subject.  If  our  estimate  of  him  be  indeed  drawn  solely 
from  those  of  his  writings  which  remain,  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  tliat 
his  worth  should  be  overrated;  but  if  his  actions  be  taken  into  the  account, 
and  brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  we  shall  find  the  matter  wears  a  very  diffe- 
rent aspect  That  he  was  a  good  man,  although  in  no  small  degree  a  supersti- 
tious one,  is  what  I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt;  but  that  ho  at  all  merited  the 
title  of  a  good  emperor  and  prince,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  question.  But  for  the 
present  I  will  pass  over  this,  and  content  myself  with  briefly  inquiring  whether 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  not  worse  under  the  reign  of  this  philoso- 
pher and  man  of  genius,  than  it  had  ever  been  under  that  of  any  of  the  prece- 
ding emperors,  who  were  strangers  to  philosophy.  To  the  opinion  of  such  of  the 
learned  as  attribute  the  ill-will  of  Marcus  Aurelius  towards  the  Christians  to 
superstition,  I  feel  it  impossible  for  me  to  subscribe.  Had  superstition  given 
rise  to  his  severity,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  considered  their  religion 
alone  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  commanding  them  to  be  punished ;  but  that  such 
was  not  his  opinion  is  certain,  as  we  have  above  pointed  out  By  far  more  like- 
ly is  it,  that  his  immoderate  lenity,  which  was  but  little  removed  from  utter 
carelessness  and  sloth,  and  which  originated  in  that  stoical  evenness  and  sereni- 
ty of  mind  which  they  denominate  apathy,  occasioned  him  to  shrink  from  the 
trouble  of  curbing  the  licentiousness  of  evil-disposed  men,  and  also  made  him 
look  with  a  tranquil  indifference  on  actions  highly  criminal  and  oppressive.  To 
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which  it  may  be  added,  that  a  man  devoted  to  contemplation,  and  employing  a 
eon!*iderable  portion  of  his  time  in  philosophical  speculations,  probably  cared 
but  little  as  to  what  was  done  in  the  empire,  or  as  to  the  fidelity  and  upright- 
ness with  which  the  presidents  and  magistrates  might  discharge  the  important 
duties  appertaining  to  their  various  offices.  The  conjecture,  however,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  comes  nearest  to  the  truth,  is,  that  the  philosophers  by  [p.  245.] 
whom  he  was  beset,  and  who  held  the  Christians  in  detestation,  instilled  into 
his  mind  a  wrong  idea  of  the  Christian  tenets ;  and  having  to  deal  with  a  man 
of  a  eredalouB  and  easy  disposition,  found  means  to  persuade  him  that  in  the 
worshippers  of  Christ  an  irrational,  turbulent,  and  pernicious  sect  had  arisen,  a 
aeet  in  fact,  which  it  was  on  every  account  highly  proper  to  repress ;  and  in 
this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
his  work,  De  Rebus  ad  se  pertinenlibus,  { iii.  wherein  he  professes  himself  to  en- 
tertain but  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  fortitude  and  contempt  of  death  exhi- 
bited by  the  Christians.  Marcus  himself  had  never  seen  any  of  the  Christians 
encounter  death  ;  and  therefore,  for  whatever  he  may  have  reported  of  their  be- 
haviour under  such  trying  circumstances,  he  must  unquestionably  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  magistrates,  and  those  philosophers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
and  who,  of  coTirse,  did  not  fail  to  represent  them  in  that  light  in  which  it  was 
their  wish  fur  him  to  regard  them.  The  words  of  Marcus  are :  "To  what  an 
admirable  state  must  that  soul  have  arrived  which  is  prepared  for  whatever 
may  await  her — to  quit  her  earthly  abode,  to  be  extinguished,  to  be  dispersed, 
or  to  remain !  By  prepared  I  mean,  that  her  readiness  should  proceed  from  the 
exercise  of  a  calm,  deliberate  judgment,  and  not  be  the  result  of  mere  obstinacy, 
like  that  of  the  Christians ;  and  that  it  should  be  manifested,  not  with  osten- 
tatious parade,  but  in  a  grave,  considerate  manner,  so  as  to  make  a  serious  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  other  people."  In  this  passage,  the  fortitude  displayed 
by  the  stoics  in  the  act  of  death,  is  compared  by  the  emperor  with  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Christians  under  similar  circumstances.  For  the  former  he  ex- 
presses a  respect ;  of  the  latter  he  evidently  speaks  with  contempt.  Under  the 
influence,  and  with  the  never-failing  support  of  reason,  the  philosopher  is  re- 
presented as  encountering  death  with  a  deliberate  steadfastness  of  soul,  or,  in 
other  words,  as  meeting  death  with  tranquillity,  because  he  knows  that  death 
can  never  be  productive  of  evil  to  him  ;  whilst  the  Christian,  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  Ibten  to  the  emperor  Marcus,  dies  altogether  irrationally,  without  any 
other  confidence  or  consolation  than  what  is  supplied  by  a  certain  stubbomnesa 
and  pertinacity  of  mind,  for  which  no  pretext  is  to  be  found  either  in  common 
sense  or  reason.  From  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  those  who  possessed  the  ear 
of  the  emperor  had  persuaded  him  that  the  Christians  were  a  set  of  irrational* 
rude,  illiterate,  ignorant  men,  an  opinion  which  led  him  naturally  to  conclude, 
that  the  alacrity  with  which  they  encountered  death  could  only  be  the  fruit  of 
obstinacy  and  perverseness.  Whoever  they  might  be  that  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  the  emperor  such  an  idea  of  the  Christians,  they  most  certainly  prac- 
tised on  him  a  very  base  imposition ;  since  the  Christians  were  possessed  of 
weightier,  and  by  far  better  reasons  for  meeting  death  without  dismay,  than  ever 
the  whole  race  of  stoics  had  been  able  to  supply,  and  in  the  fortitude  whioh 
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they  displayed  on  quitting  this  earthly  state,  were  influenced  by  a  much  sounder 
judgmect  than  that  by  which  the  stoic  sect  were  governed.     But  it  cannot  ex* 
cite  our  wonder  that  the  emperor,  after  his  mind  had  received  the  above  im- 
pression, should  deem  it  expedient  to  extirpate  the  Christians.    Dangerous, 
truly,  must  have  been  a  sect  which  encouraged  its  votaries  to  encounter  every 
sort  of  torment  unappalled,  and  meet  even  death  itself  with  disdain,  upon  no 
better  a  principle  than  that  of  a  sullen,  blind,  irrational  obstinacy.     But  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  emperor^B  contrasted  portraits.     The  philosopher,  we  arc  told, 
encounters  death  with  firmness  and  composure,  unaccompanied  by  any  tragical 
display  :  that  is,  unless  I  entirely  mistake  the  emperor's  meaning,  he  docs  not, 
like  those  who  make  their  exit  on  the  stage,  indulge  in  declamation,  and  en- 
deavour to  gain  over  the  minds  of  the  spectators  by  an  affected  bombastic  kind 
of  eloquence,  but  preser\'es  a  magnanimous  silence,  and  meets  his  fate  with  a 
[p.  246.]  quiet  and  unsliaken  dignity.     Not  such,  says  Marcus,  is  the  conduct 
of  the  Christian ;  for  he,  regardless  of  wliat  propriety  would  suggest,  appears 
to  t^ke  the  deaths  exhibited  in  tragedies  for  his  model ;  and  when  the  fatul  mo- 
ment arrives,  expatiates  at  length  on  his  hilarity,  his  hope,  his  confidi'nce,  and 
his  contempt  of  death.    The  emperor,  no  doubt,  had  heard  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Christians,  in  the  concluding  act  of  their  lives,  to  offer  up  thanks- 
givings to  Almighty  God,  to  commend  their  souls  into  his  keeping  by  fervent 
prayer,  to  exhort  the  spectators  to  renounce  superstition,  to  glorify  Christ  in 
hymns,  and  to  do  many  other  things  of  a  like  kind ;  which  could  not  fail  to  ap- 
pear displeasing  in  the  eyes  of  a  stoic,  whose  leading  maxims  were,  that  it  was 
incumbent  on  a  wise  man  to  maintain  at  all  times  an  uniformity  of  aspect  and 
demeanor ;  that  every  disturbance  of  the  mind  was  reprehensible  ;  and  finally, 
that  under  every  change  of  circumstances,  by  whatever  brought  about,  the  most 
perfect  equability  or  evenness  of  temper  was  invariably  to  be  preserved.    Under 
the  influence  of  sentiments  like  these,  it  was  natural  for  the  emperor  to  consider 
the  Chrintians  as  meeting  death,  not  In  a  philosophical  way,  but  rather  in  the 
style  of  tragic  characters.     Hence,  also,  may  we  account  for  his  being  moved 
but  little  by  their  afilietinns.     Indeed,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  sect  to 
wliicL  :ie  belonged,  he  ougut  not  to  have  known  what  it  was  to  be  moved  at  all. 

XVI.   Afllictions  of  the    Christians  under    the   rci^n   ofMarcns* 

Under  no  emperor,  therefore,  subsequently  to  Nero,  were  the 
Christians  exposed  to  weightier  or  more  numerous  afflictions 
than  they  suflered  during  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  whom  posterity  has  been  taught  to  regard  as 
the  best  and  wisest  emperor  that  Eome  ever  saw.  Nor  were 
there  ever  more  apologies  sent  forth  into  the  world  on  behalf  of 
the  Christians  than  were  in  his  time  oflered  to  the  public ;  for  in 
addition  to  Justin  Martyr^  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken, 
MelitOy  bishop  of  Sardis,  AtJienagoras^  a  philosopher  of  Athens, 
ifiUiadeSf  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Tatian  the  Assyrian,  and  others 
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whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  made  it  their  business,  in 
various  literary  productions,  as  well  to  render  the  innocence  and 
piety  of  the  Christians  unquestionable,  as  to  demonstrate  the 
sanctity  of  the  religion  which  they  professed,  and  to  expose  the 
madness  and  absurdity  of  those  other  religious  systems  to  which 
the  world  in  general  was  so  fondly  attached.  Of  these  works 
there  are  some  that  have  reached  our  days,  but  others  have  pe- 
rished through  the  ravages  of  time.(*)  Amongst  the  many  who, 
under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  were  put  to  death  for  their  adherence 
to  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  most  distinguished  were  those  very 
celebrated  characters :  Justin^  the  philosopher,  who  suffered  at 
Rome  ;  and  Polycarp^  who  met  his  fate  at  Smyrna.  Both  of  these 
sealed  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  blessed  Master  with 
their  blood,  in  the  year  clxix.{')  To  none,  however,  has  pos- 
terity assigned  a  higher  place  in  its  estimation  than  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  Lyons  and  Vienne^  who,  in  the  year  clxxvii,  were  in  great 
numbers  made  to  encounter  death  under  various  excruciating 
and  terrific  forms,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  falsely 
charged,  by  certain  of  their  inferior  servants  or  slaves,  with  the 
commission  of  crimes  almost  too  shocking  even  to  be  named. 
The  most  eminent  of  these  Gallic  martyrs  was  PoOiymis^  the  bi- 
shop and  parent  of  the  church  of  Lyons ;  a  venerable  character 
of  the  age  of  ninety  and  upwards,  who,  not  long  before,  had, 
with  certain  others,  travelled  from  the  east  into  Gaul,  [p.  247.] 
and  with  great  care  and  industry  established  there  that  Christian 
church  or  assembly  which  was  doomed,  in  a  particular  manner, 
to  experience  the  devastating  fury  of  this  very  remarkable  and 
tremendous  persecution.(*) 

(1)  The  apologies  of  Miltiades  and  Melito  are  those  of  which  we  have  to 
regret  the  loss ;  the  rest  are  still  extant. 

(2)  The  acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Polycarp  are  to  he 
foand  in  Ruinart's  Ada  Martyrum  shicera  et  srlecla^  and  in  some  other  works. 
Concerning  the  year  and  month  of  Polyearp's  death,  the  reader  may  consult  a 
Tery  copius  and  learned  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Longerue  in  Winckler's  SyUoge 
Anecdotorunu,  p.  18.  25. 

(3)  Respecting  this  persecution  of  the  Lyonese,  without  question  the  most 
celebrated,  and  in  all  probability  the  most  bloody  and  cruel  that  took  place  in 
any  part  of  the  Roman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Marcus,  there  is  extant  in 
Easebius,  Hislor.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  an  excellent  espistle  from  the  church  of 
Lyons  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygin,  which  I  should  conceive  it  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  read  without  emotion.    The  thing,  as  we  have  above 
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observed,  although  pre-detennined  on,  was  yet  carried  into  effect  under  a 
specious  show  of  legal  formality,  lest  the  laws  of  the  empire  should  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  respect  infringed.  The  circumstances  of  the  afiair  wore 
briefly  these:  A  popular  tumult  having  been  excited  respecting  the  Chris- 
tians, and  many  of  them  having,  with  a  view  to  quiet  the  public  mind,  been 
thrown  into  prison,  certain  of  their  servants  were  prevailed  upon  by  threats  to 
come  forward  and  accuse  their  masters  of  having  committed  very  heinous  of- 
fences, namely,  those  identical  crimes  which,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus,  had 
been  very  customarily  imputed  to  the  Christians.  Having  in  this  way  estab- 
lished somewhat  of  a  colourable  ground  whereon  to  act,  the  magistrates  pro- 
ceeded to  inflict  tortures  of  various  kinds  on  the  imprisoned  Christians ;  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  put  many  of  them  to  death.  The  number  of  persons  con- 
fined, however,  being  considerable,  and  one  of  them,  a  man  of  some  consequence, 
named  Attalus,  having  declared  himself  a  Roman  citizen,  the  president  of  the 
province  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  and  would  not  ven- 
ture to  proceed  farther  in  the  business  without  ascertaining  the  emperor's  plea- 
sure. Th(i  matter  having  been  submitted  by  him  to  the  emperor,  Marcus  wrote 
back  word,  that  '^ali  such  as  professed  themselves  Christians  should  be  put  to 
death,  but  that  those  who  denied  being  so,  should  be  dismissed  uninjured."  Un- 
der the  authority  of  this  answer,  therefore,  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
all  who  refused  to  renounce  Christianity ;  such  of  them  as  were  Roman  citizens 
being  beheaded,  and  the  rest  cast  for  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  This  rescript  of  llie 
emperor  to  the  president  of  Lyons  seems  to  place  his  inveterate  enmity  towards 
the  Christians  in  the  clearest  light  imaginable;  since,  if  respect  be  had  solely  to 
his  words,  as  above  cited  from  Eusebius,  he  gives  exactly  the  same  commands 
as  Trajan  did,  and  allows  the  Christians  to  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  their 
religion  alone,  without  anything  criminal  being  alleged  against  them.  But  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  a  difticulty  in  coming  to  any  certain  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  sense  of  this  rescript,  since  the  letter  of  the  president  to  tho 
emperor  is  not  now  extant.  What  the  president  wrote,  in  all  probability,  was, 
that  the  Christians  stood  convicted  by  the  testimony  of  a  sufhcicnt  number  of 
credible  witnesses  of  having  committed  many  very  great  crimes  in  their  secret 
assemblies,  but  that  this  charge  was  denied  by  the  accused  with  the  utmost  per- 
tinacity, (at  least  in  this  way  it  was  certainly  necessary  for  him  to  write,  if  his 
object  was  to  excuse  the  cruelty  he  had  exercised  upon  so  many  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people)  and  that  it  had  therefore  become  requisite  for  him  to  apply  to 
[p.  248.]  the  emperor  for  direction  as  to  whether  the  witnesses  or  the  Christians 
themselves  were  to  be  belived.  Supposing  then  the  president  to  have  written 
to  the  emperor  in  these  or  any  similar  terms,  the  imperial  answer  will  admit  of 
this  construction :  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  an  accusation  which  has  been 
substantiated  according  to  the  rules  of  law,  we  see  no  reason  for  entertaining 
any  doubt.  From  such,  therefore,  of  the  persons  implicated,  as  will  not  consent 
to  abjure  Christianity,  we  deem  it  proper  to  withhold  our  pardon ;  but  should 
there  be  any  who  are  inclined  to  return  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  it  is 
our  will  that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty.  At  least  the  absence  of  the  prenident's 
letter,  so  necesaary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  emperor  s  answer,  leaves  ui 
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■Itogether  in  a  state  of  ancertainty  as  to  which  constituted  the  prevailing  mo- 
tive with  Marcus  in  directing  the  punishment  of  the  Christians,  their  religion  or 
their  crimes. — With  regard  to  the  time  of  this  persecution,  the  reader  will  find  it 
proved  in  a  dissertation  of  mine,  de  JElale  Apologue  Aihenagor(Cy  {Syniagm. 
Dissert,  ad  Histor.  Eccles,  pertin.  vol.  L  p.  315.)  by  irrefragable  arguments,  that 
it  did  not  take  place,  as  has  been  conjectured  by  certain  of  the  learned,  in  the 
year  167,  but  in  177.  Compare  Colania,  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  ville  de  Lyon, 
torn.  iL  Saec.  iL  p.  34.  and  Baratier,  de  Successione  Romanor^  Pontiff,  p.  207.  217. 
That  the  church  of  Lyons,  however,  had  been  but  recently  established  when  this 
grievous  affliction  befel  it,  its  own  epistle,  as  preserved  by  Eusebius,  most  clearly 
demonstrates,  for  the  Asiatic  brethren  are  therein  (p.  156.)  told,  that  in  the  multi- 
tude of  Christians  who  suifered  on  that  occasion  were  comprehended  those,  by 
whose  labour  and  industry  cliiefly  the  church  there  had  been  first  established. 

XVIL  The  miracle  of  the  ThnnderinsT  liCgion.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  some  short  time  before  his  death,  namely,  in  the  year 
clxxiv,  the  sentiments  of  Marcus  underwent  a  considerable  change 
with  respect  to  the  Christians,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his 
having  been  very  essentially  benefited  by  them  on  a  particular 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi,  two  of  the  bravest  German  na- 
tions; he  was  induced  entirely  to  relieve  them  from  every  sort  of 
penalty  and  hazard  to  which  they  had  been  previously  exposed. 
The  story  is,  that  being  so  effectually  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  enemy,  during  a  season  of  severe  and  long  continued  drought, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  gain  access  to  any  place  from  whence  water 
might  be  obtained,  the  Roman  emperor  and  his  forces  were  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  perishing  from  heat  and  thirst.  AVhen 
things,  however,  were  arrived  at  the  last  extremity,  a  band  of 
Christians,  who  were  at  that  time  serving  in  Marcus's  army, 
having  earnestly  cried  to  heaven  for  assistance,  the  Almighty 
was  pleased  at  once  to  manifest  a  regard  for  their  prayers,  by 
causing  the  clouds  on  a  sudden  to  pour  down  rain  in  abundance, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Reanimated  by  the 
very  critical  relief  thus  afforded  them,  the  Romans  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  attacking  their  enemies,  whom  this  alteration  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  heavens  had  filled  with  conternation  and  dismay,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  over  them  a  most  signal  and  important 
victory.  This  wonderful  event  made  a  very  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  emperor,  and  so  entirely  changed  his  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  Christians,  that  he  publicly  proclaimed  to 
the  world  his  conviction  of  their  virtue  and  good  faith  towards 
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him,  and  decreed  that  the  heaviest  punishments  should  await  nil 
their  enemies  and  accusers.  Such  is  the  account  given  of  the 
matter  by  the  early  Christian  writers.  But  it  must  not  pass  with- 
out remark,  that  in  this  narrative  there  are  some  things  mani- 
festly false ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  the  critical  fall  of  rain  ac- 
companied with  thunder  and  lightning,  to  which  the  Boman  army 
[p.  249.]  was  indebted  for  its  preservation,  it  possesses  not  the 
characteristic  features  of  a  true  and  unquestionable  miracle ;  but 
may,  without  any  difficxilty,  be  accounted  for  upon  natural 
grounds,  and  without  in  the  least  interfering  with  the  established 
laws  of  divine  providence.(*) 

(1)  Concerning  the  thundering  legion,  who  are  reported  through  their  pnij- 
ers  to  have  obtained  from  heaven  a  copious  fall  of  rain,  by  which  the  emperor 
Marcus  and  his  army  were  extricated  from  a  most  perilous  situation,  at  a  mo* 
ment  when  every  expectation  and  hope  of  relief  hod  entirely  vanished,  a  con- 
troversy of  no  little  length  was  some  time  back  carried  on  amongst  the  learned; 
some  contending  that  the  event  ought  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity  himself,  who  for  the  moment  mode  a  change  in  the  estab- 
lished order  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  amelioration  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christians,  who  were  living  in  a  most  wretched  state  of  oppression 
under  Marcus ;  whilst  others  maintained  that  in  what  actually  happened  there 
is  nothing  to  be  discovered  which  manifests  anything  like  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  and  established  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  The  argu- 
ments on  either  side  are  to  be  collected  from  a  dissertation  of  Daniel  Laroque^ 
deJj^gione  Fuhninatrice,  subjoined  to  the  Adversaria  Sacra  of  Matthew  Laroque, 
his  father,  and  a  discourse  by  Herman  Witsius,  on  the  same  subject,  annexed 
to  his  JFjgypiiaca.  Of  these  writers  the  former  impugns  the  truth  of  the  mira- 
cle, the  latter  strains  every  nerve  to  defend  it.  At  a  subsequent  period  some 
letters  passed  on  the  subject  between  Sir  Peter  King,  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,*  and  Mr.  Waller  Moyle  an  English  gentleman  of  distinguished  sagacity 
and  erudition,  a  Latin  translation  of  which,  accompanied  with  some  remarks  of 
my  own,  will  bo  found  at  tlie  end  of  my  Syntagma  Disscrtationum  addisciplinas 
sanctiores  pertinentium.  King  sides  with  those  who  maintain  that  Marcus  and  his 
army  were  saved  by  a  miracle :  Moyle  takes  the  field  in  support  of  the  contrar)*  po- 
sition. As  for  any  other  authors  who  may  have  written  on  the  subject,  they  do 
nothing  more  than  either  merely  repeat,  or  else  endeavour,  in  one  way  or  otlier, 
to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  arguments  which  had  been  previously  adduced 
by  their  above-mentioned  predecessors.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  perceive  no 
call  for  my  entering  much  at  large  into  this  affair,  and  1  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  stating  my  opinion  on  it  in  a  few  words.  And  that  I  may  do  this  with 
the  greater  regularity  and  precision,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  confine  myself  to 

*  Dr.  Moslieim  has  here  fullco  into  an  error.  Mr.  MoyIe'«  correspondent  on  thisocca««n  wu 
Jielord  chancellor  King,  but  the  Rtvercnd  Richard  Kiitgt  orTopshani  in  Devonshire. 
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a  statement  of  snch  things  as  are,  or  at  least  ouofiit  to  he,  granted  to  either  pirty 
as  indispatable ;  my  next  step  shall  be  to  point  out  what  is  evidently  false :  and, 
having  divested  the  matter  of  these  particulars,  I  will  in  the  last  place  lake  into 
consideration  what  remains  of  it,  and  which  must  of  necessity  comprise  all  that 
can  fiurly  and  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  dispute. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  certain  that  Marcus  and  his  army  were  at  ono 
particular  Ume  in  the  course  of  his  war  with  tlie  Quadi  and  Marconruni,  in- 
volved in  a  situation  beyond  all  comparison  perilous.  Marcus  was  better  fitted  lo 
shine  as  a  philosopher  than  an  emperor.    Intimately  acquainted  as  he  w.-is  wiih 
the  maxims  and  discipline  of  the  stoics,  he  yet  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  no- 
vice in  the  military  art,  and  through  his  imprudence  to  have  given  the  eiieiiiy 
tach  advantages  over  him  as  nearly  to  involve  both  himself  and  his  army  in  utter 
destruction.  It  is  also  certain  that  he  was  unexpectedly  extricated  from  this  most 
critical  sitnation  by  means  of  a  copious  fall  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder 
ind  lightning,  and  obtained  the  victory.  It  is  moreover  unquestionable,  that  not 
only  the  Christians,  but  also  the  emperor  and  the  Romans,  considered  this  sud- 
den fiill  of  rain,  to  which  the  army  owed  its  preservation,  as  a  preternatural  event; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  former  viewed  it  in  the  light  of  a  miraclo 
wrought  by  the  God  whom  they  worshipped,  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  whilst 
the  latter  conceived  themselves  to  be  indebted  for  this  signal  deliverance  to  either 
Jnpiter  or  Mercury.  That  such  was  the  light  in  which  this  event  was  [p.  250.] 
regarded  by  the  Romans,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  united  testimony  of 
Dion  Cassius^  Capitolinus,  Claudiany  and  Themistius,  but  still  more  particularly 
by  the  column  erected  by  Marcus  himself  at  Rome,  which  remains  in  existence  at 
this  day,  and  on  which  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  represented  as  reinvigorating  the 
parched  and  exhausted  Romans  by  means  of  a  plentiful  rain. — That  there  were 
a  number  of  Christians  at  that  time  serving  in  the  imperial  army,  appears  to 
be  not  quite  so  certain  as  the  foregoing;  and  there  are  not  wanting  ilioso 
who  expressly  deny  this  to  have  been  the  case,  on  the  ground  that  the  ancient 
Christians  are  known,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  disliked  the  militnry  profession, 
and  held  wars  in  abhorrence.    But  although  this  mny  be  very  true  in  a  certiiin 
degree,  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  from  various  cotemporary  authorities,  that  in  this 
eentnry  not  a  few  of  the  Christians  did  actually  carry  arms,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tians in  general  were  not  such  decided  enemies  to  warfare  of  every  kind  as  al- 
together to  condemn  a  military  life.    For  it  can  be  shown  that  they  considered 
such  wars  lawful  as  were  necessarily  entered  into  for  the  safety  or  defence  of 
the  empire,  and  had  no  objection  to  any  of  the  brethren  serving  in  such  patrio- 
tic wars ;  and  no  one  can  deny  but  that  of  this  description  was  the  war  carried 
on  by  Marcus  against  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni.    It  appears  also  that  when- 
ever any  soldiers  were  led  to  embrace  Christianity,  no  such  thing  as  an  aban- 
donment of  the  profession  of  arms  was  imposed  on  them,  but  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pursue  that  course  of  life  to  which  they  had  previously  devoted  them- 
selves.   There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  nothing  that  should  oppose  itself  to  our 
considering  this  also  as  certain,  that  amongst  the  soldiers  of  Marcus  there  were 
many  Christians. — But  if  this  admit  of  no  doubt,  it  is  impossible  not  to  grant 
it  aa  likewise  unquestionable,  that  when  the  Roman  army  was  reduced  to  such 
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nn  extremity,  for  want  of  wat^r,  as  to  have  nothing  short  of  utter  destruction  ho- 
fore  their  eyes,  these  Christian  soldiers,  conformably  to  the  dictates  of  the  r^ 
ligion  which  they  professed,  addressed  themselves  to  God  in  prayers  for  relief! 
The  same  men  would  doubtless  attribute  the  unexpected  fall  of  rain,  accompa- 
nied with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  consequent  discomfiture  of  their  ene- 
mies, to  the  special  interference  of  the  Almighty  on  their  behalf;  would  offer 
np  their  thnnks  to  him  as  the  author  of  their  deliverance,  and  in  their  report  of 
tlie  thing  to  their  absent  brethren,  would  btate  that  in  consequence  of  their 
prayers  to  Christ,  the  Roman  army  had  been  extricated  from  a  situation  beyond 
ail  comparison  adverse  and  perilous.   Attending  duly  to  this,  it  must  be  easy 
for  any  one  to  perceive,  not  only  how  the  rumor  of  this  miracle  arose,  but  also 
how  it  came  to  be  a  matter  of  firm  belief  with  the  Christians  that  the  Romans 
had  been  saved  through  the  prayers  of  the  brethren. 

Having  then  thus  dismissed  what  may  be  considered  as  certain,  I  next  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  such  particulars  as  can«ot  appear  credible  to  any  person  con- 
versant in  history,  and  which  the  industry  of  some  very  eminent  scholars  of  mo- 
dern times  has  stripped  of  even  that  semblance  of  truth  which  they  mig^ 
formerly  wear. — In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  false,  although  apparently  support 
ed  by  the  authority  of  Apoliinaris  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  that  there  was  a  sepa* 
rate  and  entire  legion  of  Christians  in  the  Roman  army.  For,  to  pass  over  many 
other  things  which  go  completely  to  refute  this  idea,  it  is  certain  that  Christi- 
anity was  not,  under  the  reign  of  Marcus,  so  far  countenanced,  as  for  it  to  ap- 
pear credible  that  even  a  separate  cohort,  and  much  less  a  legion  of  Christians 
should  have  been  tolerated  in  the  Roman  armies.  Since  this  leading  circum- 
stance then  appears  to  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth,  it  must  of  nece^ 
sity  be  false,  that  when  every  hope  had  vanished,  this  legion  presented  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  army  and  implored  the  divine  assistance;  it  must  be  false, 
that  before  ever  their  prayers  were  finished,  the  fall  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
thunder  and  lightning  took  place ;  and  finally  false,  that  the  emperor  attributed 
Jie  glory  of  having  extrieated  his  army,  to  this  legion,  and  that  by  way  of  mani- 
[p.  251.]  festing  his  sense  of  their  estimable  deserts,  he  conferred  on  them  the 
title  of  The  Thundering  I^egion. — The  thundering  legion,  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  Scaliger  and  Henry  Valesius,  as  well  as  by  other  learned  men  since 
their  time,  was  in  existence  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Marcus,  and  could  conse- 
quently never  have  derived  its  distinguishing  name  from  this  miracle.  The  prob^ 
bility  is,  that  some  Christian  but  little  acquainted  with  the  Roman  militar}*  cstab- 
lishment,  having  heard  that  amongst  the  legions  there  was  one  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  was  induced  hastily  to  conclude  that  this 
title  had  been  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  thunder  with  which  God  had  on 
this  occasion  answered  its  prayers,  and  passed  off  what  was  merely  a  gratuitous 
assumption  of  his  own,  on  others  for  the  fact. — Moreover,  that  Marcus  did  not 
consider  himself  as  indebted  for  his  deliverance  to  the  favour  in  which  the 
Christians  stood  with  heaven,  is  rendered  indisputable  by  the  Antoninian  co- 
lumn  at  Rome,  which  was  erected  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  this  em- 
peror,  and  on  which  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  army  is  ascribed  to  Jupitor. 
Lastly,  these  things  being  rejected  as  false,  it  becomes  impossible  ^or  us  to  ere- 
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iit  what  is  told  us  of  letters  having  been  issued  publicly  by  Marcus  in  which 
the  piety  of  the  Christians  is  extolled,  and  their  enemies  and  accusers  are  de- 
Doanced.  The  epistle  of  Marcus  to  this  effect,  which  is  at  this  day  extant,  and 
generally  to  be  found  added  to  the  first  apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  bears  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  as  is  confessed  even  by  those  who  in  other  respects  support  the 
miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  the  most  manifest  marks  of  fraud,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  work  of  some  man  altogether  unacquainted  with  Roman  af- 
fairs, who  lived  most  likely  in  the  seventh  century.  Mention,  however,  having 
been  made  of  these  letters  of  Marcus  by  TerluLliaru  in  Apologet,  cap.  v.  it  has 
been  concluded  by  many  that  such  documents  were  actually  in  existence  in  his 
time,  but  that  they  afterwards  perished  through  the  ravages  of  time.  'J'he  words 
of  Tertallian  are,  at  nos  e  corUrario  edimus  proleclorem  si  litercc  Marci  Aurelii 
gratissimi  imperaloris  req^iirantur^  quibus  illam  Germanicam  sitim  Christianorum 
forte  miliium.  precationibus  impetralo  imbri  discussam  coniestatur.  But  there  are 
many  things  which  tend  to  weaken  and  invalidate  Tertullian^s  testimony  in  this 
instance.  I  pass  over  the  word  forte  in  the  above  passage,  which  has  been  laid 
hold  of  by  learned  men  as  a  proof,  either  that  TertuDian  was  not  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  this  miracle,  or  else  that  he  had  never  seen  those  letters  of  the  empe- 
ror s  ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  contended  for  respecting  the  use  of  this 
particle  by  TertuUian,  I  see  plainly  that  neither  of  the  above  points  can  be 
proved  from  it  The  word  manifestly  relates,  not  to  TertuUian,  but  to  the 
emperor  and  his  epistle,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  this :  that  Marcus  did 
not  explicitly  own  or  avow  that  the  fall  of  ruin  was  obtained  through  the  sup- 
plications of  his  Christian  soldiers,  but  expressed  himself  with  some  reserve, 
and  only  signified  that  possibly  this  great  benefit  might  have  been  derived  from 
their  prayers.  I  also  pass  over  the  circurastince  that  TertuUian  in  another 
place,  (Jjibro  ad  Scapulam,  cap.  iv.  p.  87.  ed.  Rignlt.)  where  he  similarly  makes 
mention  of  this  rain,  obtained  through  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  is  alto- 
gether silent  as  to  the  epistle  of  Marcus.  But  there  are  two  things  for  wliich 
we  have  not  to  seek  very  far,  which,  I  think,  must  be  allowed  entirely  to  ener- 
vate and  render  nugatory  the  testimony  which  TertuUian  is  supposed,  in  the 
above  cited  passage,  to  afford  in  support  of  those  letters.  The  first  is,  that 
from  what  TertuUian  has  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  purport  of  this  imperial 
epistle,  it  is,  unless  I  am  most  egi-egiously  deceived,  very  i)lainly  to  [p.  262.] 
be  seen  that  the  paper  which  he  had  before  him  at  the  time  of  his  penning  that 
paa^^e,  was  a  document  to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  direct  the 
readers  attention,  namely,  the  edict  ad  commune  Asioi,  issued  by  Antoninus 
Kus,  whom,  we  well  know,  it  has  been  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for 
writers  to  confound  with  his  successor  Marcus  Aurelius.  For  in  proceeding 
with  his  statement  TertuUian  observes,  sicut  non  palam  ab  ejusmodi  hominibus 
paenam  dimovit,  iia  alio  modo  palam  dispersil,  adjecta  etiam  accusatoribus  damna- 
time  et  quidem  ietriore.  Now  the  meaning  of  these  words  I  take  to  be,  first, 
that  Marcus  did  not  exempt  the  Christians  from  every  sort  of  penalty  to  which 
they  had  been  previously  liable,  that  is,  he  did  not  absolutely  interdict  or  pro- 
hibit their  being  punished ;  secondly,  that  he,  however,  contrived  in  effect  to 
render  these  penalties,  as  it  were,  merely  nominal ;  or  in  other  words,  thjit  he 
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wisely  ordered  matters  so  as  that  the  judges  should  find  it  no  very  easy  matter 
to  bring  the  Christians  within  the  lash  of  the  law ;  and  thirdly,  that  ho  suspended 
over  accusers  who  should  fail  in  their  proof,  a  similar  punishment  to  that  which 
would  have  awaited  the  nccused  on  conviction.  It  will  be  suflScient  for  me 
then,  I  conceive,  to  remark,  that  in  these  three  respects  the  statement  of  Ter- 
tuHian  most  aptly  agrees  with  the  edict  of  Antoninus  Pius  ad  commune  Asia. 
For  by  that  edict  the  emperor  did  not  exempt  the  Christians  from  every  kind 
of  penalty ;  but  he  ordained  that  no  Christian  should  be  subjected  to  punish- 
ment unless  convicted  of  some  sort  of  crime,  and  by  this  provision  most 
certainly  restricted,  within  very  narrow  limits,  the  power  of  punishing  the 
Christians  at  all ;  and,  finally,  he  directed  that  such  accusers  of  the  Christians 
as  might  fail  of  making  good  their  charge  against  tliem,  should  be  punished  for 
their  temerity.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  manifest,  that  Tertullmn  fell  into 
the  mistake  of  imputing  to  the  son  the  edict  of  the  father,  whose  name  was 
similar ;  and  that,  having  understood  that  Marcus  and  his  army  had  experienced 
an  unhoped  for  deliverance  from  a  most  perilous  situation,  through  the  prayers 
of  the  Christians,  he  was  led  to  conclude,  that  gratitude  for  so  signal  a  benefit 
had  actuated  him  to  the  promulgation  of  this  edict — ^The  second  thing  which 
renders  the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  as  to  the  epistle  of  Marcus,  a  mere  nullity, 
is  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Lyons  and  Vienne,  of  which  we  have 
above  taken  notice.  This  persecution  took  place  in  the  year  clxxvii,  in  the 
third,  or  if  you  had  rather,  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  victory  obtained  over  the 
Mareomanni  and  the  Quadi.  But  who,  let  me  ask,  can  believe  that  the  emperor, 
after  having,  in  the  year  clxxiv,  in  a  public  epistle,  passed  the  highest  encomium 
on  the  Christians,  and  declared  that  the  heaviest  of  punishments  should  await 
their  accusers,  should  all  at  once,  in  the  year  clxxvii,  so  entirely  change  his 
mind  as  to  give  them  up  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice  of  their  enemies,  and  enact, 
that  all  such  of  them  as  would  not  return  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
should  undergo  capital  punishment  ? 

Having  disencumbered  the  question,  then,  of  these  particulars,  the  only 
thing  that  remains  to  be  determined  is,  whether  that  fall  of  rain  to  which  the 
Roman  army  owed  its  preservation  in  the  Marcomannic  war,  is  to  be  accounted 
as  one  of  those  extraordinary  interpositions  of  divine  providence  which  we  terra 
miracles?  For  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  miracles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Christians  who  were  at  that  time  serving  in  the  army  of  Marcus.  Now,  the 
question,  when  thus  simplified,  appears  to  me  extremely  easy  of  solution.  By 
the  unresen'cd  assent  of  tlie  learned  it  is  now  established  as  a  maxim,  that  no- 
thing can  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  miracles,  for  the 
occurrence  of  which  any  natural  cause  can  be  assigned.  But  in  this  fall  of  rain, 
although  it  might  not  have  been  expected  or  even  hoped  for,  there  was  nothing 
which  it  exceeded  the  ordinary  powers  of  nature  to  accomplish,  nothing  which 
of  necessity  required  the  peculiar  interposition  of  Omnipotence.  For  nothing 
can  be  more  common,  than  for  the  long  droughts  of  summer  to  be  succeeded 
[p.  iJ53.]  by  copious  falls  of  rain,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning  in  a 
degree  truly  terrific.     Nor  can  it  appear  at  all  wonderful  that  some  of  the 
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eoemy  should  hnYO  been  struck  dead  by  the  lightning,  or  that,  in  consequence 
thereof,  their  whole  army  should  betake  themselves  to  flight ;  for  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  German  nations  that  every  thunderbolt  wa.s  commiHsioncd  of 
the  Deity  itself;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  it  was  customary  for 
tbe  eflTects  of  lightning  to  be  regarded  by  these  people  as  particularly  ominous. 

XVill.  state   of  the  Christians  under   Commodns  and  Sevcrns* 

During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  son  and  immediate  successor 
of  Marcus,  no  very  heavy  or  general  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians appears  to  have  taken  place  ;  at  least  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  recorded  by  any  historian.  '1  here  are  not  wanting,  however, 
individual  instances  of  Christians  that  were  put  to  death  during 
this  period,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Aj^ollonias^ 
a  dignified  and  eminent  character,  who,  together  with  his  accu- 
ser, underwent  capital  punishment  at  Rome.C)  The  fact  was,  that 
none  of  the  laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  diHerent  emi)erors 
respecting  the  Christians,  of  which  some  indeed  were  lenient,  but 
others  most  severe,  having  been  repealed,  the  judges  could  at 
any  time,  when  it  might  suit  their  humour,  by  straining  matters 
a  little,  contrive,  with  an  apparent  show  of  justice,  to  inflict  ca- 
pital punishment  on  all  such  Christians  as  might  be  accused  be- 
fore them.  Of  this  evil  the  full  weight  was  never  so  sensibly 
experienced  by  the  Christians  as  under  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  the  successor  of  Commodus.  For  altliough  this  emperor, 
upcm  his  first  assuming  the  government,  manifested  a  disposition 
to  favour  the  Christians,  to  one  of  whom  he  stood  indebted  fjr 
a  very  signal  benefit ;(')  yet  under  cover,  as  it  should  seem,  of 
the  turbulence  of  the  times  which  succeeded,  tlie  magistrates  and 
enemies  of  Christianity  took  occasion  to  rekindle  the  flames  of 
persecution,  and  to  carry  their  oppression  and  cruelty  to  the 
greatest  extent.  By  the  concurrence  of  abundant  authorities,  it 
is  rendered  indisputable,  that  in  some  provinces,  towards  the 
close  of  this  century,  the  Cliristians  were  exposed  to  such  a 
dreadful  series  of  calamities  and  sufltrings  as  it  liad  scarcely  ever 
faUen  to  their  lot  to  encounter  before.  It  was  the  distressing 
view  presented  by  these  accumulated  miseries  of  the  brethren, 
which  gave  birth  to  that  very  ingenious  and  eloquent  defence  of 
the  Christians,  the  Apologeticon  of  Tertullian.(') 

(1)  Vid.  Eusebius,  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxi.  p.  189.  ApoUonius  was 
put  to  death  under  the  law  of  Trajan ;  his  accuser  as  before  noticed,  under  that 
of  Antoninus  Pius. 
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(2)  TortuIIian  (in  libro  ad  Scaputum,  c.  iv.  p.  87,  edit  Rigalt)  Bay:*,  Ipm 
Severus  pater  ArUonini  Chrisiianorum  memor  fuiL  Nam  ei  Prvculum  Chris- 
tian urny  qui  Tarpacion  cqgnominabatur,  EuhodicD  procuraiorem,  qui  eutn  per 
oleum  aliquando  curaveral,  rexpiisivitj  et  in  palalio  suo  huAuil  usque  ad  mortem 
ejus:  quern  et  Antoninus  optime  noverat,  lade  Christiana  educatus.  Sed  et 
clarissimas  f(cminas  et  clarissimos  viroSy  Severus  sciens  hujus  secUs  esse,  nan  mo- 
do  non  kcsit,  verum  etiam  teslimonio  exomavil,  et  popuio  furenti  in  nos  palam  res- 
titit.  The  same  writer  also,  in  his  Apologet,  cap.  v.  p.  62,  edit  Havcrcampi 
[p.  254.]  clearly  excepts  Severus  out  of  the  number  of  emperors  that  had  did- 
covered  an  enmity  to  the  Christians. 

(3)  From  the  work  of  Tertullian  it  is  clearly  to  be  perceived  how  impiously 
and  cruelly  the  Christians  of  that  period  were  dealt  with,  before  ever  Severat 
wim  prevailed  on  to  take  part  against  them.    The  common  people,  at  the  insti- 
gation, no  doubt,  of  the  heathen  priests,  called  aloud  for  the  blood  of  the 
Christians ;  the  other  orders  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  them.    ApdogeL 
cap.  XXXV.  p.  300.     Sed  vulgus  inquis,     Ut  milguSj  tamen  Romani,  nee  ulli  ma* 
gis  depostukUores  Chrvftianorum,  quam  vulgus.    Plane  cccteri  ordines  pro  aucto- 
rilate  religiosi  ex  Jide,  nihil  hoslicum  de  ipso  senatu,  de  equite,  de  castris,  de  pah- 
tiis  ipsis  spiral.    But  it  should  seem  that  some  of  the  presidents  by  no  means 
thought  the  Christians  deserving  of  punishment,  but  exercised  their  cruelty  on 
them  merely  with  a  view  of  obtaining  popular  favour ;  for  in  c.  xlix.  p.  426, 
Tertullian  presses  this  home  upon  them  in  the  following  terms :  De  qua  iniquu 
taie  saivili(D  non  modo  ccecum  hoc  vulgus  exuUat  et  insultoL,  sed  et  quidam  reslrum 
quibus  favor  vulgi  de  iniquitate  captatur,  glorianlur^  quasi  non  totum  quod  in  nos 
potcstis,  nostrum  sit  arburium.     The  greatest  part  of  the  magistrates,  however, 
did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  the  falsehood  of  the  calumnies  wherewith  the 
Christians  were  as**jiiled,  and  were  ready  to  admit  the  injury  that  was  done 
them  ;  but  complained  that,  without  a  breach  of  various  laws  that  stood  unre- 
pealed and  in  full  force,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
accusers.     This  excuse  is  met  by  Tertullian  with  much  address,  and  combated 
at  considerable  length  in  chapters  iv,  v,  and  vi.     His  exordium  is  as  follows: 
Sed  (juoniajn,  cum  ad  omnia  vccvrrit  Veritas  nostra^  (But  when,  by  a  simple  ex- 
posure of  the  truth,  we  have  fully  refuted  all  those  calumnies  and  ciiarges  that 
a?e  urged  against  us.)  poslremo  legum  obstruitur  auctorilas  adversus  earn,  (t.  c, 
the  truth)  ut  aut  nihil  dicatur  retractandum  esse  post  leges  (i,  e.  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  Roman  constancy  to  revoke,  or  devuite  from,  what  has  once 
been  established  by  law,)  aut  ivgratis  necessitas  obsequii  prirferatur  veriiati,  (i.  e. 
a  judge,  although  it  may  be  disiigreeable  to  him,  and  he  may  perceive  that  the 
cause  of  truth  will  sulFer,  should  yet^  in  his  decisions,  adhere  strictly  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  law,)  de  legibus  prius  cxcurram  vobiscum  ut  cum  tutoribus  legum.  Now, 
men  who  could  in  this  way  make  the  laws  a  cloak  for  their  own  injustice  and 
cruelty,  must  certainly  have  been  very  worthless  characters.     If  we  except  the 
law  of  Trajan,  which  permitted  the  Christians  to  be  ciilled  in  question  merely 
on  account  of  their  religion,  and  directed  them  to  be  punished  in  case  they 
would  not  renounce  it,  the  remaining  imperial  laws  and  rescripts  were  rather 
favourable  to  the  Christians  than  otherwise ;  at  least  tliere  was  not  one  of  them 
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ti  urhich  a  jud^,  if  he  had  been  ho  minded,  might  not  have  given  a  favonruble 
inter]>retation.  Bat  it  was  necessary  for  these  malevolent  cl)aracters,  these 
tools  of  the  priesthood,  and  candidates  for  popular  fame,  to  disguise  their  real 
motives  under  some  pretext  or  other,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if  they  were 
borne  out  by  somewhat  of  reason  in  their  decisions.  Such  was,  however,  the 
ipirit  oT  ferocious  violence  wiih  which  this  persecution  was  carried  on,  that 
even  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  law  of  Trajan  with  respect  to  making  any 
■earch  after  the  Christians,  was  disregarded ;  for  they  were  broken  in  upon  an<l 
apprehended  in  their  sacred  assemblies,  without  any  accusation  having  been 
laid  against  them.  Quotidiey  says  Tertullian,  cap.  vii,  p.  80,  obsidernur,  quotidie 
frodimur :  in  ipsis  plurimum  C(ctibu8  el  corigregationibus  nostris  op-  [p.  256.] 
primimur.  So  far,  therefore,  from  strictly  adhering  to  what  Was  dictated  by 
the  laws,  these  most  unjust  judges,  in  the  severities  w^iich  they  exercised  to- 
wards the  Christians,  did  not  scruple  to  fly  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
positive  injunctions.  The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  Christians  were  as 
cruel  as  the  enmity  borne  them  by  their  enemies  was  savage.  The  following 
notices  of  them  occur  in  Tertullian,  cap.  xii.  p.  125,  et  seq.  Crucibus  el  stipili- 
bus  imptmitis  Christianos.  Ungulis  eradilis  latera  Christianorum.  Cervices 
pmimus.  Ad  besiias  impellimur,  Ignibus  urimur.  In  metalla  damnamur.  In 
iMfulas  relegamur.  And  in  cap.  xxx.  p.  279,  280,  we  And  nearly  a  similar  enu- 
neniHon.  It  appears  also,  that  the  common  people  would  not  unfrequently 
expend  their  fury  on  the  Christians  without  the  intervention  of  the  magistrates, 
and  run  even  into  such  extremes  of  malice  as  to  dig  up  their  de:id  bodies  from 
the  grave  for  the  puri)OMe  of  tearing  them  to  pieces.  Cap.  xxxvii.  p.  308. 
Quolies  eliam  pnricrilis  lobis  (the  presidents)  suo  jure  rids  inimxcum  vulgus  in- 
Todit  lapidibus  et  inrendiis,  ipsis  B(uxhanalium  feriis :  nee  mortuis  parcunt  Chris- 
tianis^  quin  illos  de  rcquie  sepnUurcTj  de  asylo  quodain  mortis  jam  alios,  jam  nee 
loto^,  avellantj  dUsecent,  distrdhant.  Now,  all  these  things,  it  is  observable,  were 
done  previously  to  the  manifestation  of  any  ill  will  towards  the  Christians  on 
the  port  of  the  emperor,  and  whilst  the  laws  that  had  been  anciently  enacted 
flgninst  them  remained  comparatively  quiescent,  and,  as  it  were,  superseded  by 
others  of  rather  a  compassionate  tendency.  What,  then,  may  we  suppose  to 
have  tiken  place  when  Severus  avowed  himself  the  enemy  of  Christianity,  and 
not  only  revived,  in  all  their  rigour,  the  ancient  laws  respecting  it,  but  added 
to  them  hew  ones  of  still  greater  severity  ? 

XIX.     Philosophers    inimical   to    the    Christian    cause.     To   the 

flame  thus  prevailing  in  the  breasts  of  the  piicsts  and  the  popu- 
lace, not  a  little  fuel  was  added  by  the  writings  of  some  of  tliose 
who  afFected  to  possess  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Philosophers 
and  Orators.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  a  disciple 
of  the  modem  Platonic  school,  named  Cchus^  who,  towards  the 
close  of  this  century,  attacked  the  Christians  in  a  declamation 
teeming  with  invective  and  reproach,  which,  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
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nod,  was  met  by  a  very  masterly  refutation  from  the  pen  of  Orir 
gen.C)  At  Home  likewise,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Chris- 
tians were  assailed  by  one  Crescens,  a  cynic  philosopher,  who, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the  age,  arraigned  them  of 
the  grossest  impiety.  His  attack  was  in  a  particular  manner  di- 
rected against  Justin  Martyr,  who  had  exposed  to  the  world  the 
secret  vices  and  deceptive  arts  of  those  who  styled  themselves 
philosophers ;  nor  was  it  for  a  moment  relinquished  until  this 
very  celebrated  Christian  father  had  undergone  the  punishment 
of  death.(')  As  cotemporary  with  these,  it  should  seem  that  we 
may  reckon  Frorito^  the  rhetorician  of  Cirta  in  Africa,  who  made 
it  his  endeavour,  in  a  studied  discourse  that  he  sent  abroad  into 
the  world,  to  establish  against  the  Christians  that  vile  calumny 
so  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  mob,  of  their  countenancing  an 
incestuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes.O  Many  more  persons  of  this 
dcscrii)tion,  in  all  probability,  laboured  to  defame  the  Christians; 
but  neither  their  works  nor  their  names  have  come  down  to  our 
times. 

(1)  Orignny  who,  in  the  third  century,  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  Am. 
brosiu;?,  to  j^ive  to  the  world  his  well  known  confutation  of  the  cnluninies  and 
[p.  '256.]  falsehoods  of  Celsus,  conceived  his  adversary  to  bo  an  Epieiiroan,  for 
whicli,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  other  reason  than  that  of  there  hav- 
\r\^  been  an  fiplcurean  of  some  celebrity  of  the  name  of  Celaus.  But  if  the 
opinions  of  Cnlsus  were  what  even  Origen  himself  states  them  to  have  heen, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicu- 
rus, and  belon«r<  d  to  what  we  term  the  modern  Platonic  or  Alexandriiu  school. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  this  question  examined  in  detail,  ni:>y  consult 
my  Prefaee  to  the  German  translation  of  Oriiren.  Before  the  appcnrance,  how- 
ever, of  any  remarks  of  mine  on  the  subject,  it  had  l>epn  very  learnedly  shown 
by  that  eminent  scholar,  Pet.  Wesselini^,  (Probabilia,  cap.  xxii'.  p.  187,  et  seq.), 
that  Celsus  could  by  no  means  be  considered  as  belon|ring  to  the  elnss  of  tbe 
Epicureans. — We  cannot  close  this  note  without  observinpr,  that  abundant  proof 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  weak  and  injurious  declamation  of  Celsus,  of  the 
very  great  detriment  which  the  cause  of  Christianity  sustnined  in  evmsoquence 
of  the  corniptions  introduced  by  the  Gnostics,  who,  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  had  attained  to  some  degree  of  consequence  and  fame  ;  for  the 
exceptionable  particulars  on  which  this  malevolent  advers:iry  chiefly  grounds 
his  attack,  were  not  recognized  by  those  of  the  orthodox  faith  as  belonjring  to 
the  Christian  sclieme,  but  were  merely  fancied  improvements  that  had  been 
tacked  to  it  by  the  (irnostics.  Celsus,  as  appears  from  hia  own  showing,  had 
been  chiefly  conversant  with  men  of  this  latter  description,  and  fell  into  the 
error  of  attributing  to  the  Christians  in  general,  maxims  which  were  recognized 
only  by  this  particular  sect 
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(2)  Vid.  Eusebias,  Histor.  Eccles,  lib.  iv.  cnp.  xvi.  as  also  the  Second  Apo- 
logy pro  Christianisj  of  Justin  himself,  in  which  he  predicts  that  the  philoso- 
pheitk  and  particularly  Creacens,  whose  ignorance  and  corrupt  morals  he  had 
nmde  it  his  business  to  expose  to  the  world,  would  endeavour  by  every  possible 
means  to  bring  about  his  destruction. 

(3)  There  :ire  two  passages  in  Minucius  Felix  which  relate  to  this  calum- 
niator of  the  Christians;  from  one  of  which  we  leani  his  country,  from  the  other 
his  name  and  mode  of  life.  In  cap.  x.  Octavius^  p.  99,  where  he  treats  of  tlie 
Ti:yeAteaa  banquets,  w  Inch  the  Christians  were  accused  of  celebrating,  he  thus 
exprciMes  himself:  E/  ^e  convivio  noium  est.  Passim  omnes  Ifjquunlur,  Id 
tham  ciriensis  nosfri  tesiafur  oralio.  Then  follows  a  description  of  these  fcautsy 
whicliv  without  doubt,  was  taken  from  the  discourse  of  Fronto,  which  he  had 
Inst  been  praising.  To  this  passage  he  thus  replies  in  the  words  of  his  Octa" 
ora#,  cap.  zxxi.  p.  322.  Sic  de  islo  (the  banquet)  et  tuus  Fronto^  7um  ul  qffirma- 
tar  testimonium  fecit,  setl  conxiciam  ui  orator  aspersit.  By  learned  men  it  has 
been  suspected,  and  certainly  not  without  great  appearance  of  reason,  that  this 
Fronto  was  one  and  the  same  with  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  rhetorician,  who  taught 
the  emperor  Marcus  eloquence.  As  long  as  Ihe  Christian  church  could  numlier 
Within  its  paJe  none  but  men  who  were  unskilled  in  letters  and  philosophy,  it 
vas  regarded  with  a  silent  disdain  by  those  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
who  assumed  to  themselves  the  title  of  philosophers.  But  when,  in  the  second 
dentary,  certain  philosophers  of  eminence  became  converts  to  the  Christian 
icheme,  such  as  Justin,  Athenugoras,  Pantaenus,  and  others,  without,  however, 
renouncing  either  the  name,  garb,  or  mode  of  living  of  philosophers,  or  giving 
up  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  when,  moreover,  these  Christianized  philosophers 
made  it  their  business  to  demonstrate  in  the  schools  the  vanity  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  and  propounded  therein  a  new  species  of  philosophic  dis-  [p.  257.] 
cip!ine,  which  intimately  embraced  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  accommo- 
dated itself  to  tlie  form  of  that  religion  which  they  had  espoused  ;  and  when, 
lastly,  these  same  illustrious  converts  to  Christianity  made  a  point  of  exposing 
to  the  world  the  secret  vices,  the  contentious  squabbles,  and  the  actual  knavery 
of  the  pagan  philosophic  sects,  the  heathen  philosophers  perceived  at  once  the 
peril  of  their  situation,  and  that  their  credit  with  the  world,  as  well  as  every 
thing  else  that  could  be  dear  to  them,  was  brought  into  the  greatest  jeopardy. 
They  therefore  united  with  the  priesthood  and  the  populace  in  clamouring  for 
the  extermination  of  the  Christians,  and  whilst  they  endeavoured,  by  the  pro- 
pagation of  false  accusations  and  calumnies,  not  only  orally,  but  in  their  writ- 
inga,  to  draw  down  destruction  on  the  Christians  at  large,  were  particularly  as- 
aduoua  in  directing  the  public  vengeance  against  their  apostate  brethren  who 
bad  gone  over  to  the  new  religion.  It  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  with  a  view 
to  uphold  what  they  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  as  to  support  their 
own  tottering  reputation,  authority,  and  glory,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  food  and  raiment,  motives,  in  fact,  of  much 
the  same  kind  with  those  which  had  previously  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
priesthood,  that  these  philosophers  were  induced  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Christians.    This  war  of  the  philosophers  against  Christianity  had  its  com- 

21 
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mencement  under  the  reign  of  the  eraperor  Marcus,  who  wa«  himflelf  a  philoso- 
pher, and  made  it  his  study  to  cneonragc  and  gratify  philosophers :  neither  had 
any  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophcra,  previously  to  this  period,  embraced 
Christianity,  nor  had  the  Christians  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
philosophy ;  indeed  it  was  a  thing  which  they  were  expressly  enjoined  by  St 
Paul  to  avoid.  From  what  we  have  hero  observed,  it  is  easily  to  be  perceived, 
by  any  one  who  will  exert  his  reason,  whether  there  be  not  an  apparently  good 
foundation  for  the  conjecture  which  we  have  ab<»vc  hazarded,  that  the  philoso. 
phers  were  in  fact  the  authors  of  the  sufferings  to  which  the  Christians  were 
exposed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Marcus.  At  this  period  the  jealousy  of  the 
philosophers  became  awakened,  and  a  fear  was  excited  in  their  breasts  lest  they 
should  be  despoiled  of  their  renown,  and  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  beggnry,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disclosures  made  by  those  of  their  brethren  who  had  turned 
Christians.  Being,  therefore,  able  to  carry  every  point  with  the  emperor,  and 
Marcus  himself  no  doubt  feeling  hurt  and  indignant  at  the  contempt  and  de- 
rision with  which  philosophy,  considered  by  him  as  the  chief  good,  was  trented 
by  the  Christians,  they  found  no  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  him  to  put  these 
people  without  the  pale  of  his  justice,  and  to  permit  them,  in  return  for  the  in- 
sults they  had  offered  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  to  be  assailed 
witli  every  species  of  cruelty,  and  even  deprived  of  their  lives. 

XX.  Govemment  of  the  church.  Amidst  these  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  the  Christians  applied  themselves  every  wliere  with  an 
ardent  and  holy  zeal  to  add  to  the  strength  and  stability  of  their 
cause,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve  it  as  much  as  i>ossible 
by  means  of  salutary  laws  and  regulations.  Over  each  of  tiie 
larger  churches,  and  such  as  were  established  in  cities  or  towns 
of  any  note,  there  presided  a  teacher  who  bore  the  title  oi  Bii>hop^ 
and  whose  appointment  to  this  office  rested  entirely  with  the 
people.  The  bishop  was  assisted  by  a  council  of  ^>/'t>/>//^r.s  or 
elders^  who,  in  like  manner,  depended  for  their  ap])ointment  on 
popular  suifrage,  and,  availing  himself  of  the  aid  thus  furnished 
him,  it  was,  in  an  especial  degree,  his  duty  to  be  ever  vigilant 
and  active  in  preventing  the  interests  of  religion  from  experienc- 
ing any  detriment.  To  the  bishop  likewise  it  belonged  to  allot 
to  each  of  the  presbyters  his  proper  functions  and  department ; 
and  to  sec  that,  in  every  thing  appertaining  to  religion  and  di- 
vine worship,  a  due  respect  was  had  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
which  the  people  had  enacted  or  otherwise  sanctioned  with  their 
approbation.  The  deacom  and  <.hacom'-^i:e.s  filled  subordinate  sta- 
[p.  258.J  tions  in  the  church,  and  had  various  duties  assigned  to 
them,  according  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  daughter 
churches,  or  lesser  Christian  assemblies,  that  through  the  care  and 
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exertions  of  the  bisliop  had  been  established  in  the  neighbouring 
districts  and  villages,  were  governed  by  ^>resJyter5  sent  from 
the  mother  church,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  representing 
the  person,  and  exercising,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  rights 
and  functions  of  the  bishop  by  whom  they  were  commissioned, 
came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  CJwrepiscopi^  or  rural 
bishops. — The  supreme  power  in  these  equal  assemblies  or  con- 
gregations resided  in  the  people ;  and  consequently  no  alteration 
of  importance,  nor  in  fact  any  thing  of  more  than  ordinary  mo- 
ment, could  be  brought  about  or  carried  into  effect  without 
having  recourse  to  a  general  assembly,  by  the  suffrages  and  au- 
thority of  which  alone  could  the  opinions  and  counsels  of  the 
bishop  and  the  presbyters  be  rendered  obligatory,  and  acquire 
the  force  of  laws. 

XXI.     Anthority  of  the  apostolic  chnrches.     The  most  perfect 

equality  prevailed  amongst  all  the  churches  in  point  of  rights 
and  power,  each  of  them  prescribing  to  itself  at  any  time,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  will  and  judgment,  such  laws  and  regulations  as  its 
circumstances  appeared  to  demand :  nor  does  this  age  supply  us 
with  a  single  instance  of  any  church  assuming  to  itself  anything 
hke  a  right  of  dominion  or  command  over  the  others//)  An  an- 
cient custom,  however,  obtained  of  attributing  to  those  churches 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves,  a  superior 
degree  of  honour,  and  a  more  exalted  dignity ;  on  which  account 
it  was,  for  the  most  part,  usual,  when  any  dispute  arose  respect- 
ing principles  or  tenets,  for  the  opinion  of  these  churches  to  be 
asked :  as  also,  for  those  who  entered  into  a  discussion  of  anv 
matters  connected  with  religion,  to  refer,  in  support  of  their  po- 
sitions, to  the  voice  of  the  apostolic  church es.(^)  We  may,  there- 
fore, hence  very  readily  perceive  the  reason  which,  in  cases  of 
doubt  and  controversy,  caused  the  Christians  of  the  west  to  have 
recourse  to  the  church  of  Home,  those  of  Africa  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria,  and  those  of  Asia  to  that  of  Antioch,  for  their  opinion, 
and  which  also  occasioned  these  opinions  to  be  not  unfrequently 
regarded  in  the  light  of  laws,  namely,  that  these  churches  had 
been  planted,  reared  up  and  regulated  either  by  the  hand  or  un- 
der the  immediate  superintendence  and  care  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  apostles  themselves. 

(1)  What  was  done  by  Victor  during  the  controversy  respecting  the  time 
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of  Easter,  by  no  means  proves,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  that  he  arrogated  to 
himself  the  power  of  making  laws. 

(2)  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  Ircnajua  advers.  Hccres.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  17&. 
[p.  259.]  ed.  Massuct.  and  Tertullian  de  Prccscript,  adcers.  HccrelicoSy  cap.  xxxvi 
p.  245.  ed.  Rigalt.  he  will  find  two  very  notable  passiiges,  in  which  these  illus- 
trious writers,  in  their  dispute  witli  the  Gnostics,  make  their  appeal  to  the  apos* 
tolic  churelies.  Between  these  passages  there  is  such  an  accordance  and  simili- 
tude, that  I  can  scarcely  doubt  but  that  Terfulliant  at  the  timo  of  his  writing, 
had  Irenaius,  (whom  he  had  certainly  read,  as  appears  from  his  book,  contra 
ValenlinianofSy  cap.  v.)  before  his  eyes,  and  intentionally  imitated  him.  The 
GnoslicSj  finding  themselves  hardly  pressed  by  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, endeavoured  to  maintain  their  ground  by  asserting  that  the  true  and 
genuine  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  to  be  learnt  from  the  writings  of  th« 
apostles,  for  that  it  had  never  been  commitied  to  writing,  but  that  the  aposila 
had  transmitted  it  merely  by  word  of  mouth.  Their  having  recourse  to  such  a 
miserable  shift  indicated  plainly  enough  that  their  cause  was  wholly  desperate: 
in  fact,  they  could  adduce  nothing  whatever  in  support  of  this  ridiculous  asser- 
tion ;  and  their  opponenhi  might  therefore  have  contented  themselves  with  calU 
ing  upon  them,  as  they  certainly  with  the  greatest  propriety  might  have  donCf 
to  prove  what  they  thus  alleged.  TcrluUian  and  Iremcus,  however,  adopted  a 
different  mode  of  depriving  them  of  this  subterfuge,  and  exposing  to  the  world 
its  utter  falsity,  mmiely,  that  of  appealing  to  the  apostolic  churches.  Their 
train  of  argument  is  this : — If  it  were  true  that  the  apostles  had  orally  trans* 
mitted  a  docrine  difierent  from  that  which  they  committed  to  writing,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  but  that  such  doctrine  would  have  been  communicated  to  those 
churches  which  they  themselves  founded,  ordained,  and  instructed.  But  it  is 
notoriously  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  churches  which  owe  their  foundation  and 
institution  to  the  apostles,  and  in  which  we  know  that  it  has  been  an  object  of 
main  concern  with  their  bishops,  most  roli<^ously  to  preserve  and  adhere  to  that 
form  of  discipline  which  they  received  froni  their  founders,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  that  gives  the  least  countenance  to  the  fables  and  idle  dreams  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. We  maintjiin,  therefore,  that  these  latter  are  altogether  unworlliy  of  belief 
when  they  assert,  that  their  tenets  are  of  an  apostolic  origin,  beinij  derived  from 
the  apostles  through  oral  communication.  To  this  reasoning  the  Gnostics  could 
reply  in  no  other  way  than  by  saying,  that  the  churrhes  established  by  the 
apostles  had  gradually  departed  from  the  maxims  and  tenets  of  their  foundere^ 
and  that  their  primitive  bishops  had  been  forcibly  supplanted  by  others  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  genuine  apostolic  discipline.  Foreseeing  then,  that  such, 
if  any,  must  be  their  answer,  Irerucus  takes  care  to  show  that  in  the  Roman 
church,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  he  takes  as  a  fair  example  of  the  whole, 
the  scries  of  bishops  had  been  continued  down  without  interruption  from  the 
timo  of  the  apostles,  and  the  regular  succession  of  them  been  never  disturbed 
or  sullied  by  the  intervention  of  any  stranger  or  person  whose  principles  were 
in  any  respect  different  from  those  of  the  apostles.  From  this  one  obsen*aiion  we 
gain  considerable  light  as  to  this  mode  of  arguing,  and  need  no  other  proof  of 
the  very  great  error  into  which  those  of  the  present  day  fall,  who  take  their 
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itaod  behind  tradition  and  apostolical  succession,  and  contend  that  they  are 
josUfied  in  doing*  so  by  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christian  teachers.  Both 
Ireoeus  and  TertuUian  most  obviously  agree  in  this,  that  they  place  all  the 
apostolic  churches  on  a  precisely  equal  ibotin<^,  and  allow  to  each  of  them  the 
sune  weight  and  authority  in  determining  this  controversy  with  the  Gnostics. 
TmuUian  U  particularly  explicit  as  to  this.  His  words  are ; — Percurre  ccrlenas 
ttpostclieaSj  apud  quas  ipsoi  adhuc  ccUhedroi  apostolorum  suis  locis  pncsidtnl.  -  -  • 
Proxima  est  tibi  Achaia ;  kabes  Corinthum.  Si  rum  longe  abes  a  Macedonia^ 
habes  PhilippoSj  habes  Thessahnicences,  Si  pates  in  Asiam  tendere,  [p  260.] 
lobes  Ephesum.  Si  atUem  Ilaliic  adjaces^  habes  Romam,  unde  nobis  quoqiie 
netoriias  pncsto  est.  TertuUian,  it  is  manifest,  makes  no  distinction  between 
these  apostolic  churches;  the  same  authority,  and  the  same  dignity  is  attributed 
hj  him  to  all  of  them :  the  church  of  Rome  was,  in  his  estimation,  possessed 
of  no  greater  consequence,  nor  had  it  any  more  power  to  determine  the  dispute 
with  the  Gnostics,  than  that  of  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  or  Corinth.  The  Ro- 
Ban  church  is  indeed  considered  by  him  as  having  been  more  fortunate,  inas- 
maeh  as  it  had  been  blessed  with  the  presence  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  who 
-poured  oat  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  Christ:  Ista quam  felix  ecclesia!  cui 
totam  doctrinam  apostdi  cum  sanguine  suo  profuderunt ;  ubi  Pelrus  passioni 
iominiciD  adccquatur;  ubi  Paulus  Joannis  exilu  coronalur ;  ubi  apostolus  Jo* 
Cannes  posteaquam  in  oleum  igneum  demersus  nihil  passut  est,  in  insulam 
rd^atur.  But  so  far  from  giving  countenance  to  the  idea  of  a  greater 
power  with  regard  to  determining  controvcr.^ics  re8})ecting  religion,  being  pos- 
sessed by  the  church  of  Rome  than  by  that  of  Epiicsus  or  any  other  npostolical 
church,  he  in  effect  gives  it  a  direct  negative.  Irena:us,  indeed,  extols  the 
ehorch  of  Rome,  not  only  on  account  of  its  good  fortune,  but  also  for  other 
reasons  of  which  we  shall  presently  take  more  notice;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
he  plainly  agrees  with  TertuUian  as  to  the  above  point,  that  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  all  the  apostolic  churches  in  determining  the  controversy  that  had  arisen 
between  the  orthodox  Christians  and  the  Gnostics,  was  precisely  equal.  Tra- 
ditionemj  says  he,  apostolorum  in  toto  mundo  manifcslalamj  in  omni  ecclesia  adest 

respicere  omnibus  qui  vera  velint  videre. Etenim  si  recondita  mysteria  scLssenl 

apostotiy  quiC  seorsim  et  latenter  ah  reliquis  perfectos  docebanly  his  vel  maxime  tra- 
derent  ea,  quibus  eliam  ipsas  ecclesias  commitlehant.  Most  assuredly  Ireno^us 
woald  not  have  written  thus,  he  would  not  have  spoken  generally  of  all  the 
churches  that  had  been  founded  by  the  apostles,  but  have  confined  his  reference 
to  that  of  Rome  alone,  if  either  he  or  any  other  person  at  that  time  had  believed 
that  the  right  and  power  of  determining  controversies  respecting  religion  was 
possessed  by  the  Roman  church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  afterwards  makes 
no  mention  of  the  other  churches,  but  contents  himself  with  opposing  to  the 
Gnostics  the  sentiments  of  the  church  of  Rome  alotie  ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  this 
irf  not  done  by  him  from  a  persuasion,  that  to  this  one  church  alone  belonged 
the  decision  of  Christian  controversies,  but,  as  he  openly  avows,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  ;  sed  quoniam  valde  longum  est  in  hoc  tali  volumine  omnium  ecclesiarum 
emtmerare  successionesy  maxima:  et  aniiquissimcc  ecclesicc  tradilionem  indicantesy 
eotrfundimus  omnes,    TertuUian  and  Ircnaius  agree  also  in  t.h!u  ^^ut  they  pass 
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over,  without  the  slightest  notice,  that  church,  which  it  is  natural  to  regard  ae 
the  head  and  mother  of  all  churches,  and  of  which  Christ  himself  was  the 
parent  and  founder:  I  mean  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  Tertullian,  although  he 
specifically  enumerates  the  more  celebrated  of  the  apostolic  churches,  yet  says 
not  a  word  of  that  of  Jerusalem.  Ireneus  may  be  considered  as  tacitly  treating 
it  with  contempt,  when  he  gives  to  the  church  of  Rome  a  preference  over  all 
the  others.  But  in  this  they  are  by  no  means  singular,  for  I  do  not  know  that 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  although  in  point  of  foundation  superior  to  all  the  rest, 
is  ever  appealed  to,  or  even  cited,  as  an  authority,  by  any  of  the  ancient  fSi- 
[p.  261.]  thers.  This  circumstance,  however,  can  occasion  no  very  great  won- 
der to  any  one  who  is  apprised,  that  the  original  and  true  church  of  Jerusalem, 
consisting  of  Jews  and  the  descendants  of  Jews,  who  had  actually  seen  and 
heard  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  seceded  from  the  remaining  church  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian ;  and  that  the  church  which  assembled  in  lladriau*s  ucw^  city, 
iElia  Capitolina,  and  wliich  assumed  to  itself  the  title  of  the  church  of  Jcrusau 
lem,  was  altogether  a  distinct  assembly  from  the  ancient  and  original  congre- 
gation. In  these  respects,  then,  we  see  that  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  each  other ;  but  in  what  further  relates  to  the  church  of 
Rome^  we  shall  find  them  considerably  at  variance.  Irenicus  extols  it  on  many 
accounts, and  attributes  to  it  a  certain  superiority  or  preeminence;  but  TertuUitm, 
although  he  had  read,  and  in  other  respects  follows  Irena^us,  speaks  only  of  the 
felicity  or  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  church ;  of  its  superiority  in  any  other 
respect  he  appears  to  know  nothing.  The  reason  of  this  difference  may,  I  think, 
be  assigned  without  much  ditTiculty.  Irenccus  had  been  at  Rome,  and  he  was, 
without  doubt,  indebted  for  many  kindnesses  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Eleutherus; 
added  to  which,  he  svas  the  bishop  of  a  poor  little  church  which  had  suffered 
considerably  in  the  then  recent  persecution  under  Marcus,  and  stood  very  much 
in  need  of  the  counsel  and  assistance  that  were  to  be  afforded  by  the  great  and 
opulent  eliurcli  of  Rome,  and  its  bisliop.  To  speak  in  plain  terms,  he  was  no 
stranrrer  to  the  advanta<;es  that  were  to  be  derived  from  the  wealth  and  bencfi- 
cence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  he  tlierefore  made  no  scruple  of  flattering  her 
pretenbions  as  to  a  point  on  the  accomplisliment  of  which  he  knew  that  she  was 
bent,  namely,  that  of  exalting  herself  to  a  superiority  over  the  other  Christian 
cliurches.  But  Tertullian  was  an  African,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Afri- 
can church  was,  long  after  the  times  of  vvliich  wo  are  treating,  impatient  of  the 
Roman  domination,  and  a  most  strenuous  asscrter  of  the  primitive  Christian 
liberty.  Therefore,  although  he  was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  what 
is  urged  in  argument  by  liini  against  the  Gnostics  to  Irenaeus,as  must  be  mani- 
fest to  any  one  upon  collation,  he  yet  adopts  none  of  the  compliment*  that  are 
paid  by  this  latter  writer  to  the  Roman  church ;  nor  does  he  assign  to  it  any 
preeminence  over  the  other  churches,  except  in  that  superior  degree  of  felicity 
which  it  derived  from  the  glorious  death  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
miraculous  preservation  of  the  apostle  John. 

But  let  us  now  see,  since  we  have  thus  entered  into  the  subject,  in  what 
consists  that  celebrated  eulogium  of  Irena)us  on  the  Roman  church,  which  Ren. 
Massuetus  pronounces  to  bo  a  grievous  stumbling  block  to  all  who  have  quit* 
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ted  the  church  of  Rome  and  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Catholic  faith;  which 
the  friends  of  the  papacy  consider  as  the  very  citadel  of  that  prt'emiiicnce 
which  the  church  of  Rome  arrogates  to  itself  over  every  other  church  ;  and  in 
eiplaining  and  commenting  on  which,  so  many  great  and  excellent  men  have 
boiuwcd  no  little  portion  of  labour.  With  the  remarks  of  others  on  the  sub- 
ject, whether  well  or  ill-founded,  I  shall  not  concern  myself,  but  merely  state, 
io  as  few  words  as  possible,  what,  upon  an  impartial  view  of  the  matter,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  truth. — After  stating  tliat  in  his  opposition  to  the  Gnos- 
tirs,  he  should  not  adduce  individually  the  authonty  and  discipline  of  nil  the 
apostolical  churches,  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  content  himself  with  referring 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  as  exhibiting  a  fair  example  of  the  whole ;  Ireno^us 
thus  proceeds :  ad  hone  enim  ecclesiamj  (the  church  of  Rome,)  propter  potiorem 
jfrincipalitaiem  necesse  est  omnem  convenire  eccUsiam^  hoc  est,  eos  qui  sunt  undique 
fideles^  in  qua  semjter  ab  Atx,  qui  sunt  undique^  conservata  est  ea,  qu<c  est  [p.  262.] 
ab  apostoiis  tradilio.  These,  then,  are  the  words  which  have  given  rise  to  such  sub- 
tile and  kiborious  disquisitions.  But,  let  them  be  twisted  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  my  decided  opinion,  that 
if  the  right  which  the  church  of  Rome  at  this  day  asserts,  of  dictating  to  the 
other  Christian  churches,  be  founded  chiefly  on  this  passage,  it  stands  but  on  a 
very  weak  and  tottering  foundation  indeed.  But,  lest  my  judgment  should  ap- 
pear to  have  been  hastily  formed,  let  it  only  be  considered  in  a  general  way. 
L  That  the  sense  in  which  the  words  of  Irena^us  are  to  be  understood,  is  alto- 
gether obscure,  and  that,  through  either  ignorance  or  want  of  skill  in  the  Latin 
translator,  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the 
meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  certain  terms,  on  the  right  understanding 
of  which  the  intelligibility  of  the  whole^assage  very  materially  depends.  What, 
for  instance,  I  would  ask,  are  we  to  understand  by  potior  principalilas  ?  What 
meaning,  again,  are  we  to  annex  to  the  expression,  convenire  ad  ecclesiam  Ro- 
manam  7  In  vain  will  it  be  for  us  to  pretend  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  this 
passage,  until  the  original  Greek  of  Irenajus  be  recovered.  II.  That  Irena)us 
is  speaking  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  second  century,  a  period  at  which  it 
might,  no  doubt,  with  justice  be  asserted  that  all  its  bishops  and  teachers  had 
continued  steadfast  in  the  observance  of  that  discipline,  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted  to  them  by  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  To  apply,  therefore,  what  he 
then  says,  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  its  present  state,  is  to  do  much  the  same 
thing  as  it,  in  proof  of  the  rights  and  power  that  belong  to  tlie  emperors  of 
Crermany,  who  also  bear  the  title  of  Roman  emperors,  we  were  to  adduce  the 
rights  and  powers  that  were  exercised  by  the  first  omj)erors  of  the  Augustan 
mce,  Octavius  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius.  Without  doubt,  we 
should  account  it  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  pleasantry,  in  any  man,  to  quote 
what  Suetonius  or  Tacitus  may  have  said  respecting  the  authority  of  Augustus 
or  Tiberius,  by  way  of  shewing  what  is  due  from  the  German  princes  to  their 
present  emperor.  By  the  same  arguments,  then,  as  a  jurist  would  make  use  of 
in  refuting  such  a  man,  may  an  effectual  answer  be  given  to  those  who,  from  a 
passage  in  Irenaeus,  pretend  to  ascertiiin  what  nrc  at  present  the  rights  and 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     III.  That  this  is  the  testimony  of  a  private  indi- 
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vidua],  of  one  that  \va»  nothini;  more  than  the  bishop  of  a  small,  insignificant 
church,  that  had  been  but  a  few  years  before  established  in  Gaul,  of  a  man, 
moreover,  who,  in  his  writings,  has  given  not  a  few  proofs  of  a  judgniimt  fir 
from  sound  or  correct,  as  well  as  of  a  mind  evidently  labouring  under  the 
shackles  of  prejudice.  But  who  is  there,  possessed  of  but  merely  commoQ 
sense  and  information,  that  would  recognise  in  the  dicla  or  precepts  of  any  pri- 
vate individual,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  an  individual  who  had  betrayed 
no  small  deficiency  of  judgo^nt,  and  been  convicted  of  having  fallen  into  more 
than  one  palpable  error,  a  standard  whereby  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the 
public  rights  of  states  or  churches  ?  Should  there,  however,  be  found  a  man 
so  disposed,  we  can  meet  Irenseus  with  an  authority  not  at  all  inferior  to  him- 
self, either  in  point  of  judgment  or  of  talents,  namely  Tertullian,  who  deniee 
tliat  the  church  of  Rome  possessed  any  preeminence  over  the  rest  of  the 
churches,  except  it  were  in  point  of  felicity  or  good  fortune.  What,  therefore, 
the  supporters  of  the  church  of  Rome  take  upon  them  in  this  instance,  to  main- 
tain, upon  the  authority  of  Irenseus,  we  shall  assume  to  ourselves  the  liberty 
of  denying,  upon  the  authority  of  Tertullian. 

Having,  then,  premised  thus  much  in  a  general  way,  let  us  now  direct  our 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  words  of  Irenseus.  Necesse  est,  he  tells  ns, 
[p.  263.]  amnem  ecclesiam  convenire  ad  ecclesiam  Romanam ;  and  for  this  he  as- 
signs two  reasons  ;  the  first,  propter  potiorem  principcUUalem  ;  the  second,  quia 
semper  in  ea  conservaia  est  aj)ostolorum  traditio.  Now  it  unluckily  happens,  that 
the  terms  in  which  this  precept  is  conveyed,  are  such  as  to  leave  its  meaning 
somewhat  dubious.  By  the  words  convenire  ad  ecclesiam  Romanam,  it  should 
seem  most  likely  that  we  ought  to  understand  accedere  ad  Romanam  ecclesiam, 
or  considere  ecclesiam  Romanam,  and  that  what  Irena^us  meant  to  say  was  this: 
— ti)at  it  behoved  all  Christians,  in  matters  of  doubt,  connected  with  religion, 
to  resort  for  advice  and  direction  to  the  church  of  Rome,  (i.  e.  the  church  of 
Rome  in  its  thou  state,)  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  most  ancient  and  the  largest  of 
all  the  churches  of  the  west,  and  owed  its  foundation  to  the  hands  of  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  But  if  such  be  this  father^s  meaning,  and  the  reasons  which  ho 
subjoins  scarcely  allow  us  to  doubt  of  its  being  so,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 
it  that  can  afford  the  church  of  Rome  much  support  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
not  within  the  power  even  of  the  most  subtile  disputant,  to  make  it  appear  that 
Irenseus  meant  that  his  words  should  be  applied  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  all 
subsequent  ages  and  times.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  in  the  latter  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  hin  precept,  a  convincing  proof  that  he  spoke  in  relation 
only  to  the  more  ancient  and  early  church  of  Rome,  as  it  existed  in  his  own 
time.  The  reason  that  he  assigns  why  the  other  churches  should  have  recourse 
to  that  of  Rome,  is,  quia  in  ea  traditio  apostolorum  conservata  est.  Now  nothing 
can  be  more  plain  than  that  he  here  speaks  merely  of  time  past.  Had  he  meant 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  to  be  consulted  and  made  the  arbitress  in  all  ajres 
to  come,  ho  unquestionably  would  have  written,  in  qtia  traditio  apostolorum  con^ 
serxata  est.  et  semper  amservahilur.  As  to  the  first  reason  given  by  Irensus, 
namely,  irropter  j.-n/iorem  jTiiicijalifntejn,  it  is  altogether  involved  in  obscurity 
and  doubt.     For  principalilas  U  such  an  ambiguous  word,  and  admits  of  being 
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I8cd  in  such  a  variety  of  senses,  that,  owin^  to  the  iie^liLfoncc  of  Ironoiis,  or 
his  liEtin  translator,  in  not  more  particularly  indiciiiin^r  \\hi\i  ho  meant  by  it,  n 
degree  of  darkness,  not  easy  to  be  disiKilied,  is  thrown  over  {\w  whoh^  of  tliis 
sentence.  The  conjecture  that  strikes  mo  oh  the  most  plausible  in  regard  to  it, 
1%  that  by  the  word  principalilas^  Ircnoius  mi«jrht  mean  iliose  four  hiniourable 
didtinctions  appertaining*  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he  had  just  before  enu- 
merated, namely,  magnitude,  antiquity,  celebrity,  and  upostolica)  orii^in.  MuX" 
Wkc,  says  he,  ei  aniiquissinuCj  et  mnnibus  cogniLCy  a  gtoriosissimis  duobus  ap  s- 
tdis,  Petro  el  Paulo^  fundatac  et  constilut(c  ecclesia;.  In  tliesc,  probably,  consist- 
ed tlmt /w^tor  piTicipo/itos  which  Irenaeua  attributes  to  the  chureh  of  Rome; 
he  never  dreamt  of  ascertaining  what  would  be  its  claims  to  preemineiice  in 
every  future  age.  At  least  this  explication  of  his  words  possesses  a  force  and 
simplicity  that  I  believe  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other.  But  it  is  time 
for  me  to  put  an  end  to  this  note,  though  materials  are  not  wanting  for  extend- 
ing it  to  a  much  greater  length.  I  will,  therefore,  only  add,  that  I  cannot  help 
viewing  it  as  a  thing  particularly  unbecoming  in  men  of  learning  and  talents,  to 
pretend  to  say  that  the  public  rights  of  the  universal  church  and  the  form  of  go- 
vernment prescribed  for  it  by  Christ,  are  to  be  elicited  from  the  obscure  and 
imcertain  words  of  a  private  individual,  the  bishop  of  merely  a  poor  little  insig- 
nificant church,  a  good  and  pious  man  unquestionably,  but  one,  at  the  same 
time,  whose  mental  qualifications  and  endowments  were  certainly  nothing  more 
than  of  the  middling  order. 

XXH.  Civil  nnity  introduced  amongst  the  Christians.  Al-  [p.  264.] 

though,  therefore,  all  the  churches  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  various  laws  and  institutions  in  common,  which  had 
teen  received  from  the  apostles  themselves,  and  were  j)articularl3r 
careful  in  maintaining  with  each  other  a  certain  community  of  te- 
nets, morals  and  charity  ;  yet  each  individual  church  wliich  had  a 
bishop  and  presbyters  of  its  own,  assumed  to  itself  tlic  form  and 
rights  of  a  little  distinct  republic  or  commonwealth ;  and  with 
regard  to  its  internal  concerns,  was  wholly  regulated  by  a  code  of 
laws,  that,  if  they  did  not  originate  with,  had,  at  least,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  people  constituting  such  church.  This  primitive 
liberty  and  independence,  however,  was  by  degrees  relinquished, 
and  it  became  the  practice  for  all  the  minor  churches  within  a 
province  to  form  themselves  into  one  large  association,  and  to 
hold  at  stated  seasons,  much  after  the  manner  of  confederate  re- 
publics, a  convention,  in  which  the  common  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  were  taken  into  consideration  and  provided  for. 
Of  the  immediate  authors  of  this  arrangement  we  are  uninform- 
ed, but  it  is  certain  that  it  had  its  origin  in  Greece ;  and  there  are 
many  things  which  combine  to  prove,  that  during  this  century 
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it  did  not  extend  itself  beyond  the  confines  of  Asia.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  very  great  advantages  attending  on  a  fede- 
ration of  this  sort  becoming  apparent,  other  provinces  were  in- 
duced to  follow  the  example  of  Greece,  and  by  degrees  this  form 
of  government  became  general  throughout  the  whole  church ;  so 
that  the  Cliristian  community  may  be  said,  thenceforward,  to 
have  resembled  one  large  commonwealth,  made  up,  like  those  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  of  many  minor  republics.  These  con- 
ventions or  assemblies,  in  which  the  delegates  from  various  asso- 
ciated churches  consultod  on  what  was  requisite  to  be  done  for 
the  common  welfare  of  the  whole,  were  termed  synods  by  the 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Latins  councils.  To  the  laws  enacted  by  these 
deputies  under  the  powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by 
their  respective  churches,  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  canoiis  ot 
general  rules,  and  by  this  title  it  also  became  usual  for  them  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  Latins.Q 

(1)  The  reader  will  find  what  I  have  here  stated  very  forcibly  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  Tertullian,  in  a  very  notable  passage  that  occurs  in  his  booki 
de  Jijuniis,  cnp.  xiii,  p.  711.  opp.  edit.  Ritralt.  Tertullian  is  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  Moutanists,  whoso  tenets  he  had  espoused,  and  to  whom  the  orthodox 
Christians  attributed  it  as  a  fault,  that  they  had  taken  upon  them  to  institute 
certain  fasts  or  seasons  of  abstinence.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  regular 
Christuins  for  objecting  to  the  rules  respecting  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Monta- 
nist-s  was  deduced  from  the  nature  of  divine  worship.  God,  said  they,  ought 
to  be  honoured  and  wor^liipped  by  the  Christians  of  their  own  free  will,  not 
from  compulsion,  or  by  the  command  of  another.  Denifpie  rcspondetis  luce 
[p.  265.]  ex  arbilrir  agencUi,  non  ex  imperio.  In  this  age,  therefore,  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  true  religion  continued  to  be  well  understood  by  the  gen©, 
rality  of  Christians,  inasmuch  as  they  denied  it  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
any  human  laws.  To  this  argument  Tertullian  replies,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  Montanists,  in  obsen'ing  certain  fnsts,  did  not  conform  themselves  to  the 
ordinances  of  men,  but  to  God,  or  the  Paraclete,  t.  e.  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had 
enjoined  those  fasts  by  the  mouths  of  his  servants.  Plus  humance  licebit  ro/un- 
tali  quam  divin<c  poteslati?  Ego  me  secitlo,  non  Deo  liber um  memini;  sic  meum 
est  ultro  njficium  facere  Domino^  sicut  indicere  illius  est.  He  agrees,  therefore, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Christians,  that  religion  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  human 
laws,  and  strenuously  advocates  the  cause  of  liberty:  but  at  the  same  time  he 
insists  on  it  that  obedience  is  to  be  paid  to  the  commands  of  God,  as  delivered 
by  certain  of  his  servants.  To  this  the  Antimontanist  Christians  readily  yielded 
their  assent.  The  only  thing,  therefore,  that  remained  in  dispute  between  them 
and  Tertullian  was,  whether  Montanus  and  his  followers  were  really,  as  they  as- 
serted, inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  not?  With  regard  to  tliis  he  replies,  in 
the  second  phicc,  that  amongst  the  Antimontanist  Christians  tlic  bishops  had  the 
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power  of  eDJoining  fastfl,  as  also,  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  of  imposing  ex- 
tuordinary  contribations  on  the  people.    Bene  aulem  qrwd  ei  episcopi  universcc 
jkbi  mandare  jejunia  assoknt :  nan  dice  de  indiistria  siipium  conftTendarum,  lU 
testrcb  capture  est:  sed  interdum  et  ex  aliqua  sollicitiulinis  ecclesiastica:  causa. 
These  words  are  of  the  very  first  importance  and  authority  in  enabling  us  to 
Ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  power  possessed  by  the  bishops  of  the  primi- 
me  church  reached.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  bishops  of  this  period,  of  their 
own  accord,  i  e.  without  the  assent  of  the  people,  to  do  more  than  what  is  here 
stated,  Tertullian  would,  most  assuredly,  not  have  failed  to  notice  it  on  this  oc- 
casion, when  his  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the  rights  and  power 
which  might  lawfully  be  exercised  by  men  over  the  flock  of  Christ.   It  appears, 
therefore,  that  with  regard  to  two  things,  the  bishop^s  sole  mandate  alone  was 
sufficient.  In  theirs/  place,  he  might  enjoin  fasts;  for  since  everything  relating 
to  the  service  of  God  was  placed  immediately  under  the  care  and  direction  of 
the  bishop,  and  fasts  were  considered  as  constituting  a  part  of  such  service,  it 
wan  but  just  that  the  times  for  observing  them  should  be  left  to  his  appoint- 
ment.   The  bishop,  it  seems,  could  also,  in  any  case  of  emergency  that  called 
for  pecuniary  aid,  and  such  cases  were  by  no  means  uncommon,  require  of  the 
people  to  make  such  an  additional  contribution,  according  to  their  means,  as 
might  enable  him  to  meet  such  exigency.   Concerning  the  bishop^s  power  as  to 
this,  Tertullian  speaks  in  his  usual  unpolished,  obscure,  and  laconic  manner; 
and  it  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  offer  the  reader  some  explanation  of  what 
he  says  on  this  head.    It  is  manifest  then,  that  under  the  title  of  stipes  he  refers 
to  those  contributions  which  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  make,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  admonition  from  the  bishop.    These  contributions  he  divides  into 
ordinary  and  extraordinary.    The  words,  ut  veslrac  capture  est,  relate  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  kind.   Captura  has  here  the  meaning  of  reditus,  (income,  ability, 
gains.)    The  custom  was,  for  every  Christhm  ordinarily  to  contribute  towards 
the  common  stock  in  a  certiiin  degree,  proportionate  to  his  means  or  ability.  In 
addition  to  these  ordinary  offerings,  we  find  a  distinct  mention  made  of  certain 
extraordinary  ones,  which  were  called  for  in  cases  of  emergency.  Extraordinary 
expenses  were  not  unfrequently  incurred  by  churches  in  the  entertainment  of 
strangers,  in  relieving  the  sick,  and  those  of  the  brethren  who  were  languishing 
in  captivity,  and  in  various  other  ways,  to  the  defrayment  of  which  the  free  and 
voluntary  oblations,  as  they  were  termed,  of  the  Christians,  were  occasionnlly 
found  unequal.  The  exigencies  here  spoken  of,  are  in  part  particularized  [p.  2G6.] 
by  Tertullian  himself  in  ApolcgeL  cap.  xxxix.  p.  325.  DispenscUur,  says  he, 
myfragiis,  et  si  qui  in  meldUis,  et  si  qui  in  insulis,  vel  in  custodiht  duntaxat  ex 
causa  Dei  secl<c  alumni  confessionis  succ  fiunt.    Whenever  a  case  of  this  nature 
occurred,  the  bishop  addressed  his  flock,  requiring  every  one  to  contribute,  not 
only  according  to  his  means,  but  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  magnitude 
and  pressure  of  the  occasion,  so  that  the  necessity  of  the  church  might  be  fully 
answered;  and  to  this  mandate  it  was  customary  for  all  to  pay  obedience  with 
the  utmost  alacrity.    The  meaning,  therefore,  of  TertuUian's  words  is  this:  "I 
will  not  speak  of  the  very  great  readiness  of  the  Christians  in  making  the  ordi- 
nary contributions  required  of  them  by  the  bishop;  for  I  know  that  no  one  as  to 
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this  acts  from  compulsion,  but  each  person  gives  according  to  what  his  abilitj 
or  circumstances  permit.  But,  not  unfrequently,  unlooked-for  accidents  and 
emergencies  occur,  which  demand  pecuniary  relief  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
require  that  the  ratio  of  contribution  should  be  determined  by  the  bishop: 
nor  does  any  Christian,  in  such  cases,  ever  hesitate  in  paying  obedience  to  Ids 
commands." 

In  the  third  place,  Tcrtuliian  replies,  that  it  was  customary  in  Greece  for 
councils  of  the  churches  to  be  convened,  and  that  therein  laws  were  enacted 
and  duties  imposed,  to  which,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  purely  of  human 
origin,  no  exception  was  ever  taken.    Aguntur  praterea  per  Grtccias  ilia  certis 
in  Itjcis  concilia  ex  universis  ecclesiis,  per  qucc  et  altiora  quecqiie  in  cvmmune  trac^ 
tanlury  et  ipsa  reprcesentatio  lotius  nominis  Ckristiani  magna  teneralione  celebrO' 
tur.  From  these  words  it  appears,  (Ist,)  That  at  the  close  of  the  second  century 
the  practice  of  convening  councils  had  not  been  adopted  either  in  Africa,  the 
country  where  Tertullian  lived,  or  in  the  Latin  Church,  or  in  the  East,  or  in 
Egypt,  but  solely  in  Greece,  or  as  Tertullian  expresses  it,  per  Gruccias^  i.  c.  tho 
nations  both  in  Europe  and  Asia  that  bore  the  name  of  Greeks.  (2ndly,)  That 
these  councils  were  in  his  time  regarded  as  of  mere  human  origin,  not  as  hav- 
ing been  instituted  either  by  Christ  himself  or  his  apostles.    For  what  he  had 
in  view  was  to  prove  that  good  and  pious  men  might  enjoin  fasts,  and  prescribe 
other  salutary  reticulations  to  the  church  of  Christ.    Since,  therefore,  in  support 
of  his  argument,  he  adduces  the  acts  of  these  councils,  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
have  considered  them  as  assemblies  which  owed  their  origin  to  mere  human 
authority,  and  their  acts,  not  in  the  light  of  oracles  or  dictates  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  they  came  to  be  regarded  in  after  times,  but  as  mere  human  laws  and 
regulations.  (3dly,)  That  even  in  Tertullian's  time,  certain  places  or  cities  had 
been  fixed  on  for  tlie  assembling  of  these  Greek  councils,  and  that  no  power 
existed  of  convening  them  elsewhere.  (4thly,)  That  these  councils  did  not  busy 
themselves  about  things  of  inferior  moment,  each  individual  church  being  left 
to  determine  on  such  matters  for  itself,  but  employed  themselves  in  the  discus- 
sion and  arrangement  of  points  of  a  higher  and  weightier  nature,  or  such  as 
were  of  general  interest  and  importance.  (6thly,)  That  the  bishops,  who  were 
present  at  these  councils,  were  merely  the  representatives  of  their  respective 
churches;  that  is,  that  they  neither  assented  to,  nor  originated  anything  therein 
in  their  private  individual  capacity,  but  always  in  the  names  of  the  churches  of 
[p.  267.]  which  they  were  respect  ively  the  delegates.    Repr<csejitalw,  siiys  Ter- 
tullian, tofius  norninis  Christiani  cdcbrafur.  Now  totum  nomen  Chrisiianum  evi- 
dently, in  this  plnce,  means,  tola  ecrleaia,  the  whole  church  bearing  the  name  of 
Christ.    The  Inshops,  theretore,  were  considered  as  representing,  colk^ctively, 
the  entire  associated  Christian  flook,  and,  individually,  the  different  churches 
over  which  they  respectively  presided  ;  and  hence  arose  the  veneration  in  which 
these  councils  were  held.    The  opinion,  that  the  bishops,  assembled  in  council^ 
officiated  in  the  place  of  Christ  hirnsolf,  and  that  the  very  nature  of  their  func- 
tion constituted  them  both  Ip^rislators  and  judges  of  the  Christian  community, 
had  not  at  this  time  even  suggested  itsolf,    Tertullian  esteemed  these  councils 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  for  he  thus  proceeds:    Et  hoc  quam  dig» 
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fide  auspicante  congregari  undique  ad  Christum!  Vide  quam  bonum  el 
iguam  joeundum  habilare  fratres  in  unutn.  He  uioreover  adds,  whut  is  well 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bishops  were  accustomed,  before  they  commenced 
their  deliberations,  to  petition  for  divine  aid  and  assistance  by  prnyer  and  fust* 
ing:  Conventus  autem  iUi  stationibus  prius  et  jejuruUionibus  operati,  dolere  cum 
dolenlibus  et  ita  demum  congaudere  gaudenlibus  norunt.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  eccleaiaatical  councils  had  their  origin  amongst  the  Greeks  ii)  the  second 
eentury,  and  that  their  utility  becoming  manifest,  they  were  gradually  adopted 
by  the  church  at  large. — ^The  information  tlius  afforded  by  Tertullian,  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  councils,  is  supported  by  the  general  history  of  ChristiaQ 
afiolrs;  for  no  notice  whatever  occurs  of  any  ecclesiastical  councils  held  prior  to 
the  second  century;  and  with  regard  to  those  holden  in  the  course  of  that  age, 
the  few  memorials  of  them  that  have  reached  us,  very  plainly  indicate  them  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  held  in  Greece.  Towards  tiie  close  of  this  century, 
the  practice  of  holding  councils  of  this  kind  passed  from  Greece  into  Palestine 
and  Syria,  as  appears  from  Eusebius,  Hislor.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  190, 
191,  where  mention  is  made  of  councils  held  about  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tory  by  the  bishops  of  Palestine  and  the  province  of  Osdroena,  respecting  the 
eontroversies  then  in  agitation  concerning  the  proper  time  for  celebrating  Easter. 
Br  certain  of  the  learned  it  is  also  contended,  that  on  the  same  occasion  a  coun- 
cil  of  the  Italian  bishops  was  convened  at  Rome  by  the  Roman  pontiff  Victor. 
Yid.  Pet.  Coustant  EpisL  Romanor,  Pontijicum,  tom.  i.  in  Vict  ore,  {  4.  p.  94. 
ind  others.    In  proof  of  this,  they  quote  the  following  words  of  Eusebius :  »9t) 

which  are  thus  rendered  by  Valesius :  alia  item  extat  epistola  synodi  Romance^  cui 
Victnris  episcopi  nomen  pr<£fixum  est.  But  not  to  rest  upon  the  circumstance, 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  any  Roman  synod  in  the  Greek  original,  the  name 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  being  the  only  one  prefixed  to  this  epistle,  puts  it  out 
of  all  question  that  it  was  not  the  letter  of  any  synods  but  merely  of  Victor  him- 
itelf :  for  synodii-al  epistles  were  uniformly  subscribed  by  all  the  bishops  pre- 
sent.  The  only  construction,  therefore,  of  which  these  words  of  Eusebius  seem 
propi.*rly  to  admit,  is  this:  that  Victor  having,  as  was  then  the  customary  practice, 
couHulted  with  the  Roman  presbyters,  addressed,  with  their  consent,  this  letter, 
in  his  own  name,  to  the  church  over  which  he  presided;  which  thing  of  [p.  268.] 
itself  furnishes  us  with  an  argument,  that  the  practice  of  many  churches  assem- 
bling together  in  council,  had  not  at  that  time  passed  from  Greece  into  Italy.  And 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  it,  by  the  bye,  that  Valesius  has  fallen  into 
tome  other  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  con- 
troversy respecting  Easter,  in  consequence  of  his  estimating  the  state  of  the 
church  in  the  second  century  from  it«i  condition  in  after  ages. 

But  I  have  not  yet  pointed  out  all  that  is  deserving  of  notice  with  regard  to 
this  passage  of  Tertullian.  Amongst  other  things,  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
remark,  that  he  speaks  therein  of  councils  as  having  had  their  origin  in  Greece. 
Indeed,  in  no  province  could  it  have  been  more  natural  for  this  practice  of  hold- 
mg  councils  to  have  arisen,  than  in  Greece.  Under  a  monarchical  government, 
each  as  that  of  emperors  and  kings,  the  idea  of  holding  councils  would  pro- 
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b:il)1y  never  hnve  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  Christians;  but  in  such  a  pro 
vineo  as  Greece  was,  tlie  notion  mif^ht  readily  enough  suggest  itself.  The 
Greeks  were,  as  we  all  know,  divided  into  many  minor  states  and  republics. 
Amongst  these  petty  governments  an  intimate  association  for  general  purposes 
subsisted ;  and  for  many  ages,  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  it  had  been  usual 
for  them  to  hold  very  frequent  councils,  and  to  assemble,  by  their  delegates  or 
representatives,  at  certain  places,  in  order  to  deliberate  and  resolve  on  what 
might  best  promote  their  common  interests.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  as- 
semblies was  their  general  national  council,  or  that  of  the  Amphictyons,  which 
was  held  at  Delphi,  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  to 
which  were  referred  all  controversies  of  any  considerable  weight  or  moment, 
that  might  have  arisen  between  any  of  the  confederated  states.  Vid.  Ubbanis 
Emmii  Gr<ccia  velus,  tom.  iii.  p.  340,  et  seq.  Nouveau  Dictionaire  Hist.  CriL 
par  Chaufepied,  tom.  i,  voce  Amphictyones.  These  councils  were  not  altogether 
discontinued,  even  after  Greece  had  been  reduced  into  a  province  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  great  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  particular,  continued,  with  the 
consent  of  the  emperors,  to  hold  its  meetings,  even  down  to  the  time  when  Ter- 
tnlllan  wrote,  as  may  be  seen  in  Pausanias.  In  a  province  so  much  accustomed 
to  councils,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Christians  should  hit  upon  the  thought, 
that  it  might  redound  to  the  welfare  of  the  church,  if,  after  the  example  of  the 
Greek  states,  and  particularly  of  the  Amphictyons,  assemblies  or  councils  of  as- 
sociated Christians  were  to  meet  at  certain  stated  seasons,  and  deliberate  re- 
specting their  common  interests.  Light  is  hence  thrown  on  canon  xxx*^  of  those 
bearing  the  title  "  Apostolical,"  and  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  Clement 
of  Rome,  aa  well  as  on  the  fifth  of  the  Nicone  ones,  by  both  of  which  the  bi- 
shops are  enjoined  to  assemble  in  council  twice  in  the  year,  namely,  in  the 
spring  and  fall.  Th(\»«c  were  the  identical  times  at  which,  as  we  have  above 
stated,  it  was  usual,  even  so  low  down  as  the  second  century,  for  the  Amphic- 
tyons to  hold  their  meetings ;  and  hence  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  and  habits  of  their  country  which  led  the  Greek  Christians 
to  think  of  establisliing  eeclcsiasticnl  councils  ;  and  that,  in  constituting  assem- 
blies of  this  kind,  they  merely  availed  themselves,  in  the  cause  of  religion,  of  a 
measure  that  \v\d  long  been  considered  as  productive  of  very  essential  advan- 
tiges  in  the  state.  With  regard  to  the  difterent  points  thus  touched  upon,  I 
can  perciMve  a  very  wide  field  for  discussion  lying  open  before  mo ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  T  am  compelled  to  be  studious  of  brevity. 

[p.  269.]  XXIII.  Efiects  produced  by  the  introduction  of  this  civil 
unity.  The  asfioriations^  however,  thus  introduced  amongst  the 
churclios,  and  the  councih  to  wliich  tliej  gave  rise,  although  not 
unattended  with  certain  benefits  and  advantages,  were,  neverthe- 
less, productive  of  so  great  an  alteration  in  the  general  st:ite  of 
tlie  chiii'ch,  as  nearly  to  effect  the  entire  subversion  of  its  ancient 
con.stitution.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  primitive  rights  of  the 
people,  in  consequence  of  this  new  arrangement  of  things,  expe- 
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penenced  a  considerable  diminution,  inasmuch  as,  thencefor- 
ward, none  but  affairs  of  comparatively  very  trifling  consequence 
were  ever  made  the  subject  of  popular  deliberation  and  adjust- 
ment ;  the  councils  of  the  associated  churches  assuming  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  discussing  and  regulating  every  thing  of  mo- 
ment or  importance,  as  well  as  of  determining  all  questions  to 
which  any  sort  of  weight  was  attached.  Whence  arose  two  sorts 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  one  public  or  general,  and  thencefor- 
ward termed  "  Canonical,"  from  the  canons ;  the  other  private  or 
peculiar,  consisting  merely  of  such  regulations  as  each  indivi- 
dual church  deemed  it  expedient,  after  the  ancient  manner,  to 
enact  for  itsel£ — ^In  the  next  place,  the  dignity  and  authority  of 
the  bishops  were  very  materially  augmented  and  enlarged.  In 
the  infancy,  indeed,  of  councils,  the  bishops  did  not  scruple  to 
acknowledge  that  they  appeared  there  merely  as  the  ministers  or 
legates  of  their  respective  churches,  and  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  representatives  acting  from  instructions :  but 
it  was  not  long  before  this  humble  language  began,  by  little  and 
little,  to  be  exchanged  for  a  loftier  tone ;  and  they  at  length  took 
upon  them  to  assert  that  they  were  the  legitimate  successors  of 
the  apostles  themselves,  and  might  consequently,  of  their  own 
proper  authority,  dictate  laws  to  the  Christian  flock.  To  what 
an  extent  the  inconveniences  and  evils  arising  out  of  these  pre- 
posterous pretensions  reached  in  after  times,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  particular  notice  in  this  place. — Another  elFect 
which  these  councils  had,  was  to  break  in  upon  and  i^radually 
destroy  that  absolute  and  perfect  equality  which  had  reigned 
amongst  the  bishops  in  the  primitive  times.  For,  as  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  some  certain  place  should  be  fixed  on  for  the  seat 
of  council,  and  that  the  right  of  convening  the  assembly,  and  pre- 
siding therein  as  moderator,  as  well  as  of  collecting  the  suffrages 
and  preserving  the  records  of  its  acts,  should  be  vested  in  some 
one  or  other  of  its  members,  it,  for  the  most  part,  became  cus- 
tomar}^  to  give  a  preference  in  these  respects  to  the  chief  city  of 
the  province  and  its  bishop,  and  hence,  in  process  of  time,  sprung 
up  the  dignity  and  authority  of  "  metropolitans,"  a  title  confer- 
red by  way  of  distinction  on  the  bishoi)s  of  principal  cities. 
These  associations  of  churches,  situated  within  one  and  the  same 
province,  soon  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  many  different  pro- 
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vinccs  associating  togetlier ;  and  hence  a  still  greater  disparityi 
by  degrees,  introduced  itself  amongst  the  bishops.  In  fine,  this 
custom  of  holding  councils  becoming  at  length  universally  preva- 
lent, the  major  part  of  the  church(*)  assumed  the  form  of  a  large 
civil  commonwealth,  made  up  of  numerous  inferior  republics ; 
to  the  preservation  of  which  order  of  things,  it  being  found  ex- 
pedient that  a  chief  or  superintending  prelate  should  be  appoint- 
ed for  each  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  earth;  and  that, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  supreme  power  should  be  lodged  in  the 
[p.  270.]  hands  of  some  one  individual  bishop;  it  was  tacitly  as- 
sented to(')  that  a  certain  degree  of  ecclesiastical  preeminence 
should  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  bishops  of  Antioch, 
Rome,  and  Alexandria,  the  principal  cities  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Airica,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  noblest  and  most  opu- 
lent city  in  the  world,  should  moreover  take  the  precedence 
amongst  these  principal  bishops,  or,  as  they  Avere  afterwards 
styled,  ^xi/riarc/i.5,  and  also  assume  the  primacy  of  the  whole 
Christian  church  throughout  the  world.(*) 

(1)  I  purposely  express  iny^elf  after  this  manner,  since  it  can  be  made  ap- 
pear, from  unquestionable  authority,  that  in  every  part  of  the  then  known  world 
there  were  certain  churches,  and  those  too  of  considerable  magnitude  and  con- 
sequence, (for  instance,  the  African  church,  properly  so  called,  in  Africa;  the 
Chaldaic  and  Persic  in  Asia,  and  that  of  Britain  in  Europe,  to  pass  over  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,)  which,  although  they  adopted  the  pr.Jctice  of  holding 
councils,  and  did  not  keep  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  all  association,  yet 
dechned  to  make  a  part  of  that  grand  Christian  confederation  which  was  gra- 
dually entered  into  by  the  rest;  and  were,  for  a  longtime,  inflexibly  tenacious 
of  their  own  just  liberty  and  independence.  The  churches  wiiich  thus  tacitly 
declined  joining  the  general  association,  and  maintained  no  other  community 
with  those  principal  prelates  who  were  styled  patriarchs,  than  that  of  religion 
and  charity,  of  themselves  furnish  us  with  an  effectual  argument  in  refutation 
of  those  who  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  association  to  our  blessed  Lord  himself, 
and  make  it  to  have  sprung  from  some  law  of  his.  For  had  it  been  the  com- 
mand of  our  Saviour  that  his  church  should  take  the  form  of  a  large  common- 
wealth, most  assuredly  no  Christian  assembly  would  have  laid  claim  to  inde- 
pendence, and  refused  to  ac^knowledge  the  authority  of  those  who  were  appoint* 
ed  to  preside  over  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  body. 

(2)  The  council  of  Nice,  the  principal  one  of  those  that  are  termed  (Ecu- 
menic4il,  by  its  sixth  canon,  which  treats  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  places  it  out  of  all  question  that  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  these  prelates  rested,  not  on  divine  right,  nor  on  anything  in 
the  nature  of  an  apostolic  mandate,  but  solely  and  entirely  on  ancient  usage  or 
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teeSt  consent.  Its  commencement  in  Latin  is  Antiqua  consuetudo  servetiir,  la 
Greek,  rk  Ji^8i a  l^n  m^xrur*.  Vid.  Lud.  £U.  du  Pin.  de  Anliqua  EccksuB 
Discifdimi,  p.  19,  20. 

(3)  The  extent  of  the  authority  and  power  possessed  in  the  primitive  nges 
by  these  bishops,  who  were  tlius  invested  with  the  presidency  of  the  larger  ec- 
clesiastical confederations,  may,  without  murh  difficulty,  be  estimated  when  it 
is  considered  that  they  were  raised,  by  tacit  consent,  above  their  brethren 
merely  upon  the  principle  of  supplying  some  external  link  or  bond  whereby  the 
minor  associations,  or  ciiurches,  which  were  all  independent  of  each  other, 
might  be  held  together.  What  the  different  metropolitans  were  in  respect  of 
tiietr  provinces,  that  was  a  patriarch  in  respect  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  world. 
That  great  thing,  therefore,  wliich  we  term  the  Hierarchy^  and  which  has,  most 
irahi4>pily,  been  the  cause  of  so  many  disputes  and  wars  amongst  Christiana, 
if  it  be  examined  into  with  impartiality,  and  traced  back  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
church,  will  be  found  to  have  taken  its  rise  from  very  small  and  inconsiderable 
beginnings ;  in  fact,  to  have  originally  sprung  from  nothing  more  than  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Greek  churches  of  moulding  their  ecclesiastical  establishment 
after  the  model  of  their  national  civil  government  and  councils,  and  that  [p.  271.] 
H  wms  only  by  degrees  that  it  att*uned  to  that  degree  of  consequence  and  sta* 
bility  which  has  enabled  it,  in  subsequent  ages,  to  bid  defiance  to  all  tlie  efforts 
of  power  and  art  to  overthrow  it 

XXIV.   Comparison  of  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish  priesthood* 

By  whatever  advantages  this  new  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
Dient  might  be  attended,  they  were  confined  exclusively  to  pas- 
tors of  the  higher  order,  t.  e.  the  bishops  who  sat  in  these  coun- 
cils as  the  representatives  of  their  respective  churches :  but  much 
about  the  same  time  there  arose  and  quickly  gained  ground  in 
the  Christian  world,  an  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  func- 
tions wherewith  the  ministers  of  the  church  were  invested^  which 
tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  augment  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
the  whole  sacred  body.     Whilst  the  least  probability  remained 
that  Jerusalem  might,  at  one  time  or  other,  again  rear  its  head 
from  the  dust,  the  Christian  teachers  and  elders  assumed  to  them- 
selves no  titles  or  distinctions,  at  least  none  but  the  most  modest 
and  humble  ones  ;(*)  but  when  the  fate  of  that  once  glorious  city 
had  been  finally  sealed  by  Iladrian,  and  not  the  most  distant 
hope  could  any  longer  be  entertained  by  the  Jews  of  seeing 
their  ancient  government  re-established,  these  same  pastors  and 
ministers,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  a  wish  to  have  it  believed 
by  their  flocks  that  they  themselves  had  succeeded  to  tlie  rights 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood.     The  bishops,  therefore  made  it  their 

22 
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business  thenceforward  to  inculcate  the  notion  that  they  were 
invested  with  a  character  resembling  that  of  the  great  high  priest 
of  the  Jews,  and  were  consequently  possessed  of  all  those  rights 
which  had  been  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Jewish  pontilE 
The  functions  of  the  ordinary  Jewish  priests  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, stated  to  have  devolved,  though  under  a  more  perfect  form, 
on  the  presbyters  of  the  Christian  church :  and,  finally,  the  dea- 
cons were  placed  on  a  parallel  with  the  Levitts  or  inferior  minis- 
ters of  the  temple.  Whether  the  comparison  thus  instituted  be- 
tween functions  altogether  opposite  in  their  nature,  had  its  origin 
in  art  and  design,  or  was  rather  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
imprudence,  is  a  thing  not  now  to  be  ascertained ;  of  this,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  having  once  been  approved  of 
and  admitted  to  be  just,  it  not  only  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  er- 
rors, and  introduced  a  greater  distinction  between  teachers  and 
learners  than  seems  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  dis- 
cipline, but  also  very  materially  added  to  the  rights  and  cmolu- 
ments  of  the  ministers  and  dispensers  of  Christ's  word.(*) 

(1)  Ignatius,  in  the  commencement  of  his  epistles,  styles  himself  d-istc^o?, 
deiferumj  a  title  assumed  by  him,  as  it  should  seem,  in  common  with  other 
bishops  of  his  time,  and  importing  a  man  commissioned  to  make  known  to  the 
world  the  will  and  commands  of  the  Deity. 

(2)  This  comparison  of  the  Jewish  with  the  Christian  sacred  order,  amongst 
other  tilings,  unquestionably  gave  rise  to  the  claim  of  tythes  and  first  fruits, 
which  is  certainly  of  higher  antiquity  tharf  the  time  of  Constantine  llie  Crt>at, 
And  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  tliat  a  desire  of  augmenting  their  income,  which 
was  but  slender  and  uncertain,  might  have  first  suggested  to  CiTtaui  of  the 
bishops  this  plan  of  investing  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  with  the  rights  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood.  That  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits  had  already,  in  the 
age  of  which  we  are  treating,  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  divine 
[p.  272.]  right,  is  placed,  as  it  were,  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ircnajus,  who  in  hii« 
work  contra  Hccreses,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxxii. }  5.  p.  249.  represents  it  as  having  been 
inculcated  by  Christ  himself  in  the  celebration  of  the  last  sup])er.  ChrLstus  suis 
discipulis  dans  consilium  primitias  Deo  offerre  ex  suis  creaturis,  non  quasi  indi* 
gentiy  sed  vt  ipsi  nee  infructuosi  nee  ingrati  sint,  eum  qui  ex  crcatura  panis  est, 
accepit  et  gralias  egit,  dicens.  Hoc  est  meum  corpus^  ^c.  And  in  cap.  xxxiv.  p. 
250.  we  are  told  by  him,  offerre  igiiur  oportet  Deo  primitias  ejus  creatunr^  sicut 
et  Moses  ait^  non  apparehis  vacuus^  i^.  From  which  passages  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Christian  teachers  had  already  conceived  the  plan  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion,  by  calling  in  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law.  That  tithes  had  not,  at  tliiu 
time,  been  established,  at  least  in  tiio  Latin  church,  is,  I  think,  equally  to  be 
proved  from  Irensus,  who,  in  cap.  xxxiv.  p.  250.  says,  Et  propter  hoc  iUi  quidem 
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(the  Jewish  priests)  deeimas  suorum  hahebarU  consecratas :  qui  autem  perceperunt 
Ubertalem  (i.  e.  the  Christians)  omnia  qtuR  sunt  ipsorum  ad  dominicos  decernunt 
usuSy  hilariier  el  libere  dantes.  It  U  certain,  however,  that  in  the  Greek  and 
oriental  churches  they  began  to  be  adopted  sooner  than  in  the  Latin  ones,  and 
were  rendered,  I  am  led  to  think,  even  so  early  as  this  century,  inasmuch  as 
mention  is  mode  of  them  by  the  Greek  writers  of  the  third  century,  and  also  in 
the  apostolical  constitutions,  as  of  a  thing  well  known  and  established. 

XXV.  A  taste  for  philosophy  introduced  amongst  the  Christians. 

The  external  change  thus  wrought  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church  would  have  been,  however,  far  less  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  others 
of  an  internal  nature,  which  struck  at  the  very  vitals  of  religion, 
and  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  affect  the  credit  of  those  sa- 
cred writings  on  which  the  entire  system  of  Christian  discipline 
relies  for  support.  Of  these  the  most  considerable  and  impor- 
tant are  to  be  attributed  to  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  philo- 
sophy and  human  learning,  which,  during  the  preceding  century, 
if  not  altc/gether  treated  with  neglect  and  contempt  by  the  Chris- 
tians, had  at  least  been  wisely  kept  ufter,  and  by  no  means  per- 
mitted to  blend  itself  with  religion ;  but  in  the  age  of  which  we 
are  now  treating,  hurst  forth  on  a  sudden  into  a  flame,  and 
spread  itself  with  the  utmost  rapidity  throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  the  church.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measure, 
from  its  having  been  the  practice  of  the  many  Greek  philoso- 
phers, who,  in  the  course  of  this  century,  were  induced  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  not  only  to  retain  tlieir  pristine  denomination, 
garb,  and  mode  of  living,  but  also  to  persist  in  recommending 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  initiating  youth  therein.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  may,  from  amidst  numerous  other  examples,  adduce 
in  particular  that  of  Justin^  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  mar- 
tyr.(*)  The  immediate  nursery  and  very  cradle,  as  it  were,  of 
Christian  philosophy,  must,  however,  be  placed  in  the  cele- 
brated seminary  which  long  flourished  at  Alexandria  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Catechetical  School.  For  the  persons  who 
presided  therein,  in  the  course  of  the  age  of  which  we  are  treat- 
ing, namely,  Pantcenus,  Athenagoras,  and  Clement  of  [p.  273.] 
Alexandria,  not  only  engaged  with  ardour  in  the  cultivation  of 
philosophy  themselves,  but  also  exerted  their  influence  in  per- 
suading those  whom  they  were  educating  for  the  oflice  of  teach- 
ers in  the  church,  to  follow  their  example  in  this  respect  and 
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make  it  their  practice  to  associate  philosophical  principles  with 
those  of  rcligion-C)  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  what 
was  termed  by  these  philosophy,  was  not  the  discipline  of  any 
particular  sect,  but  a  selection  of  such  principles  and  maxims 
from  all  the  different  philosophic  systems,  as  appeared  to  be  most 
consentaneous  to  right  reason,  and  admitted  of  being  so  tempered 
and  modified  as  to  reconcile  them,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  Chris- 
tian notions  and  tenets.(') 

(1)  That  Justin  Martyr  continued  to  wear  the  philosopher's  mantle  subse- 
quently to  his  embracing  Christianity,  is  evident  from  the  exordium  to  his  dia- 
logue with  Trypho,  since  Trypho  is  there  made  to  say  that  lie  conceived  him  to 
be  a  philosopher  from  his  garb.  Origen,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Eusebins, 
SRslor,  Eccles,  lib.  vi  cap.  xix.  states  that  Heradas^  who  was  afterwards  bbhop 
of  Alexandria,  was  accustomed,  previously  to  his  studying  philosophy,  to  appear 
eloathed  after  the  common  fashion,  »oirii  to-d-iiTi;  but  that,  upon  his  placing  him- 
self under  the  tuition  of  Ammonius,  he  assumed  the  philosopher's  mantle  and 
continued  ever  after  to  wear  it ;  even  notwithstanding  his  being  received  into 
the  order  of  presbjrters.  'Avulua^aju^fos  h.a\  ^ixire^of  drutKajStor  9^x*f*^  f*^XV  '*'' 
/fv^o  Tif^ii.  Vid.  Origen.  Opp,  t  A<  i.  p-  2.  edit  Benedict  Jerome  in  his  CataL 
Script,  Eccles,  cap.  xx.  p.  86.  edit.  Fabric  speaking  of  the  Christian  philosopher 
AristideSy  says,  Aristides  AthenicnsiSt  philosophus  eloquentissimus  et  sub  pristino 
habitu  discipuius  Christu  There  can  surely  be  no  necessity  for  my  adducing 
more  instances  than  these.  A  splendid  encomium  on  pliilosophy,  from  the  pen 
of  Justin  Martyr,  occurs  at  p.  5, 6.  of  his  dialogue  cum  Trypffbne,  where  he  pro- 
nounces it  to  be  "the  chief  good,*'  /wi^/s^r  xrii/uat,  '*a  thing  most  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  the  only  sure  guide  to  a  state  of  perfect  felicity  "  A  moro 
ancient  encomiast  of  philosophy  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  pointed  out  amongst  the 
Christian  writers.  He  defines  philosophy,  p.  12,  to  be  iir/cTrjU*  t?  o»t6j  jt^i  ti 
dht^uis  tjrtyfetv'ti.  "the  science  of  being,"  (that  is,  of  those  tilings  which  are  real 
and  immutable,)  "  and  the  knowledge  of  truth."  The  end  or  object  of  philoso- 
phy he  pronounces  to  be  iuJ'xtfAivlavt  **  felicity." 

(2)  Pantoinus  was,  without  doubt,  the  first  of  the  Egyptian  Christians  that 
engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy :  for  Origen,  in  that  epistle  of  his  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xix.  p.  221.  wherein  ho  replies  to  those 
who  had  imputed  a  love  of  letters  and  philosophy  to  him  as  a  fault,  defends  him- 
self under  the  cover  of  only  two  examples,  the  one  ancient,  the  other  of  recent 
date :  the  former  is  that  of  Pantsnus,  the  latter  of  Heraclas,  whom  he  repre- 
sents as  having  been  one  of  his  fellow-students  in  the  school  of  AmnM)niiiflL 
Ilad  any  one  amongst  the  Christians  of  Egypt  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
philosophy  before  Pantaenus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Origen,  whom  no- 
thing whatever  that  had  taken  place  in  antecedent  times  amongst  the  Egyptian 
Christians  appears  to  have  escaped,  would,  by  way  of  more  readily  vindicating 
[p.  274.]  himself,  have  brought  forward  caller  instances  of  an  attachment  to 
philosophy  than  even  that  of  Pantaonus. — ^Tbat  I  should  say  anything  of  A/Ae- 
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lu^oras  appears  to  me  altogether  unnecessary,  as  there  is  extant,  in  addition 
to  the  apology  written  by  him  in  defence  of  the  Ciiristians,  a  tract  of  his  con* 
ceming  the  resnrrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  replete  with  evidence  of  the  groat 
extent  to  which  he  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  philosophy.  Clemenly  the  thurd 
president  of  the  school  of  Alexandria  in  succession  from  Panteenus,  and  whom, 
by  way  of  distinction,  we  usually  style  the  Alexandrian^  has  left  behind  him,  in 
▼arious  things  which  he  published,  abundant  proof  of  his  partiality  for  philosophy, 
•uch  a  partiality,  indeed,  as  appears  to  have  exceeded  all  ordinary  limits.  Jos.  Aug. 
Orsi,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  written  by  him  in  Italian,  torn.  iL  p.  406.  con- 
tidcrs  this  Clement  as  the  first  of  the  Christians  writers  that  espoused  the  cause 
of  philosophy.  But  he  is  deceived ;  Justin  Martyr,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
previously  stood  fortli  as  its  advocate  and  eulogist,  and  undoubtedly  Pantsenus 
in  hb  day  had  done  the  same.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  but  that 
Clement  is  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  first  and  principal  Christian  defenders  and 
teachers  of  philosophic  science,  indeed  that  he  may  even  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  philosophy  with  an  ardour 
that  knew  no  bounds,  and  were  so  blind  and  misguided  as  to  engage  in  the 
hopeless  attempt  of  producing  an  accommodation  between  the  principles  of 
philosophic  f^cience  and  those  of  the  Christian  religion.  He,  himself  expressly 
tells  as  in  his  Slromata^  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  326.  opp.  that  he  would  not  hand  down 
Christian  truth  pure  and  unmixed,  but  dfctf^juiiyf*tvtivrols  pixoo'c^Us  loyixttviy 
piiki^f  /i  l-yMhtetKvfjtfjihaf  xati  Wutn^vfAfAtftiy,  "  associated  with,  or  rather  veiled 
by  and  shrouded  under  the  precepts  of  philosophy."  For,  according  to  him,  tho 
rudiments  or  seeds  of  celestial  wisdom  communicated  by  Christ  to  the  world, 
lay  hid  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  same  manner  as  tho  esculent 
part  of  a  nut  lies  concealed  within  a  shell.  And  on  this  ground  we  find  him 
in  the  same  book,  cap.  iv.  p.  331.  entertaining  a  belief  that  Solomon,  in  Prov. 
tL  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  meant  to  inculcate  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  attributing  to 
the  cultivation  of  piiilosophy  a  certain  efficacy  in  rendering  men  just  and  up- 
right, Toif  vn-e  ptKocc^Us  MiKtidfjiifots  yScMd-i/ee  d-na-Au^t^treti.  He  had  before  said, 
at  p.  319,  that  the  souls  of  men  were  fed  or  nourished  xarh  Tii»  hxnrtxiif  ^/xoo-o- 
f  (<»,  **  by  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,**  and  added  the  above-noticed  compari- 
son of  this  species  of  philosophy  with  a  nut,  to  which  he  frequently  has  recourse, 
by  way  of  expresshig  his  opinion  of  the  nature  and  value  of  human  wisdom.  For 
he  appears  to  have  been  firmly  persuaded  that  the  essence  of  tho  Greek  philoso- 
phy was  sound,  wholesome,  and  salutary,  in  fact,  that  it  was  perfectly  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom,  but  that  it  was  compassed  about  and  veiled  from 
tnmiediate  observation  by  a  cloud  of  superstition  and  idle  fictions,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  concealed  by  the  shell,  and  that  we  should,  therefore, 
make  it  our  business  industriously  to  penetrate  this  exterior  covering,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover the  true  relationship  between  human  and  divine  wisdom.  Stromal,  lib.  vii.p. 
832.  cap.  iL  The  origin  of  tho  Greek  philosophy  he,  without  scruple,  attributes  to 
the  Deity  himself,  whom,  however,  in  the  communication  of  it  to  the  world,  he 
conceives  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  instrumentality  of  inferior  agents,  oStsj 
Wit  •  /i/4j  «ii  Toic  ^EXKnri  rh  ^txo^-o^ttf  ith.  twf  cJ^rciTiis-ig^F  dyyikat^.  Hic  (the 
Deity)  ett,  qui  dot  Oracis  philosophiam  per  inferiores  angelos.   To  the  Christian 
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religion  he  assigns  a  superiority  over  philosophy,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord  rcsenw 
ed  the  promulgation  of  it  for  himself:  dkx*  i  /ui^i;  Kv^^t  a  /o^a  Twr  iririvfivT«v,  gt 
[p.  275.]  ofpimo  crederUium  (the  religion  professed  by  the  Christians)  pars  ett 
Domini  (was  communicated  by  the  Lord  himself.)  In  explaining  and  illustrat- 
ing his  opinion  on  this  head,  he  is  lead  to  intimate  his  perfect  conviction  as  to 
a  point  on  which  we  find  him  pretty  plainly  expressing  his  sentiments  in  other 
places,  and  in  which  Justin  Martyr  coincides  with  him ;  namely,  that  befort 
Christ's  advent  pliilosophy  was  the  way  to  eternal  life,  and  that,  therefore,  no 
doubt  can  bo  entertained  of  the  Grecian  sages  having  obtained  salvation.  In 
his  Stromat.  lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  p.  337.  lib.  vL  cap.  viii.  p.  773.  he  pays,  that  philosophy 
was  divinely  communicated  to  the  Greeks  as  a  special  testament  or  covenanti 
and  that  it  in  fact  constitutes  the  basis  of  that  doctrine  which  the  world  has 
since  received  from  Christ:  tnv  ^i  pixoa-opCMf  xai  fidtxxor  'Ekxnrt?  cior  J'ta^mn 
•/jtt/xF  duTols  Moa-d'Aif  i/vsCatd'^or  io-Af  rng  jcat^  X^iror  ftxorcfUs,     In  saving  this, 

however,  he  means  it  to  be  understood  that  the  prince  of  darkness,  whom  he 
terms  the  inveterate  cultivator  of  tares,  had  plentifully  disseminated  his  noxious 
weedH  ill  the  philosophy  of  Greece  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  barbarous  nations. 
In  the  same  book  vL  Stromal,  cap.  xvii.  p.  822.  et  seq.  he  urges  many  things  in 
favour  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  philosophy,  amongst  which  the  foUo^dng 
passage  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark :  'E/«6t»(  h  *1vJ'a(ois  /u«v  vo/uo;,  "Ekxhc^i  il 
ptKoa-optekfAi^^i  ri(  irtt^wtast  •FTiud'tir  ^i  »  »XM«'ic  m  Kctd-oXiKii  •<;  irt^iia-ttf  J^inAU^nt 
xettr  jtaT*  Tjir  U  4r(norc  MATKAxiaf  i  merito  ergo  JtuUcis  quidem  lex,  Grtccii 
autem  data  est  philosophia  usque  ad  adventum  (of  Christ :)  ex  eo  autem  tempon 
universalis  est  vocatio  ad  pecuUarem  populum  justititc  per  earn  qua:  est  ex  fide 
doctrinam  (the  Christian  religion.)  The  sense,  then,  entertained  by  Clement  of 
philosophy,  is  very  clearly  to  be  perceived.  Previously  to  the  coming  of  Christ, 
philosophy  had,  according  to  his  opinion,  been  the  same  thing  to  the  Greeks 
that  the  law  of  Moses  was  to  the  Hebrews.  Both  of  them  were  originally 
derived  from  God,  who,  however,  in  the  comnmuication  of  them  to  mortals, 
availed  himself  of  the  ministration  of  angels.  Both  of  them  pointed  out  the 
road  to  salvation ;  the  former  to  the  Greeks,  the  latter  to  the  Jews.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  system  of  discipline  could  pretend  to  absolute  perfection, 
nor  did  cither  of  them  preserve  itself  free  from  the  adulteration  of  human  opi- 
nions. In  process  of  time,  therefore,  it  pleased  the  Deity  to  impart  to  the  whole 
human  race  a  more  perfect  wisdom,  through  Jesus  Christ.  Neither  the  law  of 
the  Jews,  nor  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  however,  is  to  be  considered  as 
thereby  abolished,  but  as  in  part  perfected,  and  in  part  disencumbered  of  viu 
rious  faulty  particulars,  the  oflspring  of  mere  human  refinement  and  conceit 
To  any  one  entertaining  an  opinion  like  this,  it  must  of  necessity  appear  thai 
the  leading  principles  of  Christianity  are  so  to  be  understood  and  interpreted  as 
to  make  them  accord  with  the  maxims  and  precepts  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Grecian  sages. — It  will  readily  then,  I  think,  be  granted  by  every  one  who  shall 
duly  consider  the  constancy  with  which  the  prefects  of  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
from  the  time  of  Panta^nus,  persisted  in  recommending  and  inculcating  the 
study  of  philosophy,  that  to  this  school  and  its  masters  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
that  love  of  philosophic  speculation  to  which  the  primitive  Christians  were  ev^ 
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dentlj  stmn^rs,  but  which  towards  the  close  of  this  century  began  to  diffuse 
itself  gradailly  throughout  the  whole  church,  and  insensibly  to  supplant  thai 
holy  siiDplicity  which  characterized  Christianity  during  the  first  iige.  For  furiher 
information  respecting  tliis  celebrated  school  at  Alexandria,  which,  \vh(>ther  it 
wax  productive  of  most  benefit  or  detriment  to  the  Christian  cause,  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  found  hard  to  determine,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Antiqui-  [p.  276.] 
taies  Academicx  of  Herm.  Conringius,  p.  29. ;  a  particular  dissertation  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  Andr.  Schmidius,  prefixed  by  Andr.  Hyperius  to  this  book  de  Catcchcsi; 
a  work  written  in  Italian,  by  Aulisius,  Delle  Scuole  Sacre,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  ii.  p.  5-17. 
and  cap.  xxi.  p.  92;  The  History  of  Catechisms,  in  German,  by  Langcmacliius, 
P.  I.  p.  86.  122.  et  seq.  as  well  as  other  works. 

(3)  CUmerU  (f  Alexandria^  who  certainly  holds  the  first  place  amongst  the 
patrons  of  pliilosopliy,  supplies  us  with  this  definition  of  it;  (StromaL  lib.  i.  cap. 
viL  p.  338.  edit.  Potterian.)  ^iKoa-bpiAf  ^t  i  t«v  Stawnv  Xiyott  ^t  rhf  TlKitTotvuDify  i 
rif  *Eirtx9^ti9f  rt,  »at  *A^iroTfXi»itv,  &KK*  bVat  h^nrtu  vap  iftdrir  Tcoy  it^ia^tetv  Tirot? 
i<X<5{,  /tMoiiO-uvtif  fjitra  \va-tCSi  tiri^MfAMs  txJ'tJ'aa'xorta  Trro  o-f/UTdv  to  iKXuniicif 
ftkoT'»p(af  f9fuii-  O0-9t  it  df^^atrlttif  Xcyt^fJtbif  dTOTi/uo/uivoi  9ragt;^a^9t^«tr,  TstuTa  Sx.  ar 
rsTt  d'liat  hir6tu*h»  Philosophiam  atUem  dico  non  Stoicam,  nee  Plalonicam,  avt 
Epicuream  et  AristoteHcam,  sed  qiuccumque  ab  his  sectis  recle  dicta  sunt,  qutc 
iocent  justiiiam  cum  pia  scientia,  hoc  totum  selectum  dico  philosophiam:  cetera 
autem  qiuD  ex  kumanis  ratiocinationibus  prccsecta  aduUeraverunt,  ea  nunquam 
dinjia  dixerim.  Now  all  this,  without  question,  appears  to  be  well  and  wisely 
said,  and  perfectly  accords  with  what  is  laid  down  respecting  the  nature  of  phi- 
losophy by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Diah  cum  Tryphone,  p.  6.  et  seq.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  every  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  turn  over  the  writings  of  Clement 
himself,  as  well  as  those  of  his  very  celebrated  disciple  Origen,  and  of  Justin, 
must  very  readily  perceive  that  many  things  were  regarded  by  them  as  perfect- 
ly consentaneous  to  right  reason  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity  which  are,  in  fact, 
not  to  be  reconciled  with  either.  Notwithstanding  all  the  desire  which  these 
good  men  evince  to  persuade  us  that  they  entertained  a  partiality  for  no  parti- 
ealar  sect,  t'ley  were  certainly  attxiched  to  the  Eclectics,  a  sect  that  flourished 
formerly  in  Egypt,  and  considered  everything  as  indisputable  which  had  received 
the  sanction  of  that  sect.  Of  this  not  a  doubt  can  remain  with  anv  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  Clement  and  Origen  with  Philo  Judajus,  one 
equally  a  disciple  of  the  Eclectic  school.  This  sect  of  the  Eclectics,  of  which 
a  particular  account  is  given  by  Ja.  Brucker  in  his  Historia  Philosophitc  critica^ 
although  it  culled  something  from  every  sect,  was  yet  wont  to  give  the  prefe- 
rence or  chief  authority  in  everything  relating  to  the  Deity,  the  human  race,  and 
this  nether  world,  to  Plato,  than  whom,  it  was  supposed,  none  had  retained 
more  of  the  original  and  genuine  philosophy  of  human  nature. 

XXVI.   Contentions  amongst  the  Christians  with  re^i^ard  to  philo- 

■ophy.  The  rise,  however,  of  this  taste  for  philosophical  specula- 
tion, and  the  ascendancy  which  they  perceived  it  gradually  ac- 
quiring in  the  minds  of  so  many  of  their  teachers,  became  a  source 
of  the  most  poignant  regret  to  all  such  as  continued  steadfastly 
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attached  to  that  ancient  and  simple  species  of  piety  which  had 
been  delivered  down  by  the  Apostles  and  their  disciplod ;  inaa- 
much  as  they  saw  reason  to  fear  that  the  cause  of  celestial  truth 
[p.  277.]  might  be  thereby  materially  injuredj  as  in  reality  proved 
to  be  the  case,  and  that  divine  wisdom  would  not  long  retain 
either  its  proper  value  or  dignity  in  the  estimation  of  mankind 
In  consequence  of  this  the  Christian  church  became  divided  into 
two  parties,  which  opposed  each  other  with  the  utmost  warmth; 
the  one  regarding  every  species  of  human  learning,  and  more 
particularly  philosophy,  with  detestation  and  contempt,  and  en- 
joining the  brethren  to  maintain  the  faith  in  all  its  genuine  sim- 
plicity; the  other  contending  for  the  utility  and  excellence  of 
philosophic  disquisition,  and  encouraging  the  teachers  of  the 
church  to  occupy  themselves  in  demonstrating  the  accordance  of 
religion  with  the  principles  of  right  reason.(*)  The  issue  of  this 
dispute,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  while,  at  length  was, 
that  victory  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  patrons  of  philosophy, 
and  that  those  teachers  came  to  be  most  respected  who,  in  unfold- 
ing the  doctrines  of  religion,  called  in  the  aid  of  philosophical 
principles  and  precepts. 

(1)  Respecting  the  contention  between  the  adversaries  and  friends  of  phi- 
losophy, abundant  testimonies  are  to  be  adduced,  both  of  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing century.  Amongst  tliose  of  the  age  now  under  review,  there  is  extant  in 
Eusebius,  Ilistor.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxviiL  p.  197.  a  remarkable  passage  of  an 
unknown  author,  who  had  written  a  book  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  Arte- 
mon,  and  who  inveighs  severely  against  the  Artemonites  for  neglecting  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
philosophy  and  the  Aristotelian  logic,  endeavouring  to  find  support  for  their 
errors  respecting  Christ  in  the  arts  and  discipline  of  unbelievers,  artibus  ae 
disciplinis  infidelium,  (so  Valesius  translates  the  words  niu  rdv  axiTtav  A*vatt)^ 
and  finally  studying  to  obscure  and  deprave  the  simple  religion  of  the  Now 
Testament,  by  encumbering  it  with  the  subtle  refinements  of  Viiin  and  impious 
men,  rif  rdv  d^-Cuv  «'o»if5>fa  (that  is,  as  we  may  gather  from  what  he  before  says, 
the  rules  and  precepts  of  the  Aristotelian  logic).  In  this  passage  there  are  two 
things  that  present  themselves  as  cliiefly  deserving  of  remark.  The  first  is, 
that  the  men  who  are  therein  reprehended,  were  accustomed  to  scrutinize  such 
passages  of  scripture  as  were  urged  against  them,  by  the  very  nicest  logic4il 
test:  a  practice  which   this  writer  hesitates  not   to  pronounce  impious   and 

intolerable.  Kfii'  abrolt  ir^ori<V»  tU  fnrdp  y^apif  d-ftXMf)  i^trd^no'i  inr*^09 
cvpnfjtfxtvo¥  n  J^it^*vy/miviy  Su^arat  ieoi»a-at  o-^v/ma  a-vWoyiTfAS,  Quud  si  quiM 
aliquem  divifiT  scriplunc  li^cnm  eis  ohjeceril^  examinanty  utrum  cminexum  an  d\^ 
iunctum  sylh)gisrni  genus  ex  eo  conjici  possil,    'J^he  other  thing  that  particuUirlT 
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cfiBifl  itself  to  observation  in  the  passage  wc  allude  to  is,  thnt  llie  class  of  men 
whose  opinions  and  practices  it  combats  were  iducIi  devoted  to  ihe  .study  of 
feometiy,  and  applied  to  Christian  theology  that  mode  of  teaching  nnd  demon- 
itmting  which  is  peculiar  to  geometricians:  xstraXfirovn;  i%  rus  07 /a;  t3  3-i5  >^ii- 

fift  >i«rifKfr^(ay  <virii/fi;4r0>iy,  cjf  Slv  i*  ris  yif  6vTti  kuc  is  ms  y^i  \a\Svns.  RelicttS 
alque  ahjeclis  sacris  Dei  scripturiSy  geomelrixc  sluderil,  quip}  e  qui  itrresfres  sinl 

el    loquantur     terrena.-^^.VK^O'tit     ySv    va^&  r[7f  duruv    ^i^orivuc     ^cu/uir^cirai. 

Eudidis  igitur  geomeiria  apid  nonnuUos  eorum  studiose  excolilur.  There  i>-, 
therefore,  nothing  done  at  present  for  which  a  precedent  is  not  to  be  found  in 
former  times.  When  we  find  the  culture  of  philosophy,  of  logic,  imd  geomeuy, 
placed  by  this  man  amongst  the  crimes  of  heretics,  it  is  pretty  plain  in  [p.  278.] 
what  degree  of  repute  these  studies  were  held  by  the  generality  of  Christians 
in  those  days. 

Many  very  distinct  vestiges  of  this  dispute  respecting  the  value  of  philosophy 
and  its  use  in  theology,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  moreover,  sometimes  takes  occasion  to  censure  with  sufficient 
acrimoDy  those  who  portended  great  detriment  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  from 
the  introduction  of  philosophy  into  the  church,  and  called  upon  all  the  sincere 
professors  of  Christianity  to  revert  to  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  apostles.  To 
those  who  read  him,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  things  which  are  agitated  with 
fo  much  eagerness  in  the  present  day,  engrossed  equally  the  attention  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  that  the  contention  between  faith  and  reason,  by  which  the  world 
has  been  disturbed  so  greatly  of  late,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  recent  origin. 
In  the  very  outset  of  the  work,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  Slromata,  we  find 
kim  undertaking  the  defence  of  philosophy.    The  opponents  of  philosophy  he, 
m  lib.  L  cap.  L  p.  326,  divides  into  two  classes :  the  first  consisting  of  the  more 
moderate  ones,  or  those  who  contended  mprely  that  philosophy  was  of  no  use. 
"  I  am  no  stranger,"  says  he,  "  to  what  is  urged  by  some,  whose  ignorance  leads 
them  to  see  danger  in  every  thing,  namely,  that  our  attention  ought  to  be  ex- 
clusively directed  to  things  of  the  first  necessity,  and  on  which  we  may  build 
our  fidtb,  and  not  be  suffered  to  occupy  itself  in  foreign  and  fruitless  studies, 
such  as  busy  and  detain  the  mind  without  conducting  it  to  any  certain  end.*' 
The  other  class  was  composed  of  those  who  were  more  vehement  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  philosophy,  contending  that  it  was  not  merely  useless  but  pernicious, 
and  the  invention  of  the  parent  of  evil.    "Otiiers,  however,"  he  proceeds, 
"carry  their  hostility  so  far  as  to  rank  philosophy  with  the  greatest  of  evils, 
and  consider  it  as  invented  for  the  ruin  of  mankind  by  some  malignant  adver- 
sary,"  n^di  rivdi  ii/^irl  xovti^s,  that  is,  as  he  himself  explains  the  expression 
in  another  place,  "  the  devil." — To  the  former  of  these  he  artfully  replies,  cap. 
iL  p.  327  :     (L)  If  the  inutility  of  philosophy  were  even  as  certain  as  you  pre- 
tend, still  it  is  a  thing  both  useful  and  necessary  that  its  vanity  and  emptiness 
khould  be  demonstrated,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
principles,  we  have,  even  here,  an  argument  that  the  study  of  philosophy  is  not 

without  its  use  ;    U  «&<  a^^nroi  im  fi'XoO'optay  ii  iu^^HToi  M  ritf  d^^tifiai  fi%Qalu>vtu 

{v;^^Nri*c.    That  I  have  assigned  to  these  words  their  true  sense  is,  I  think, 
placed  out  of  all  doubt  by  what  follows.   Proceeding  with  his  reply  he  obcerves 
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(II.)  That  even  if  philosophy,  when  regarded  apart  by  itself,  was  of  no 
whatever,  and  contributed  nothing  towards  aiding  the  Christian  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  grand  object,  yet  still  an  acquaintance  with  it  must  be  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  character  of  a  Christian  teacher,  and  by  giving  him  a  certain  dig- 
nity and  authority  in  the  eyes  of  his  auditors,  must  enable  him,  with  the  greater 
ease,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  religion. — With  the  other  class,  who  considered  philosophy  as  per- 
nicious, and  nothing  bett<!r  than  an  invention  of  the  devil  himself,  he  disputes 
at  much  length,  and,  as  we  are  bound  to  confess,  neither  unskilfully  nor  idly. 
We  shall  merely  give  the  substance  of  a  few  of  his  arguments.     (I.)  In  the 
first  place,  then,  he  contends  that  philosophy  is  not  calculated  to  draw  men 
away  from  faith  or  piety,  as  its  adversaries  affirmed,  but  was  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  safeguard  of  religion,  inasmuch  as  it  supplied  men  with  a  fuller  de- 
monstration of  faith,  v^vyyvfxvavlay    rtva   W;f&>c   aTo/ffKT(»av.       (II.)  That    from 
a  collation  or  comparison  together  of  such  of  the  principles  of  philosophy 
[p.  279.]  and  Christianity  as  were  inconsistent  with  or  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  truth  was  rendered  more  apparent,  and  our  stock  of  knowledge  consequent- 
ly much  improved ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  or  important 
(III.)  That  our  conviction  of  mind  must  necessarily  be  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  our  acquiring  that  more  accurate  knowledge  of  religion  which  was  to 
be  obtained  through  the  assistance  of  philosophy ;  fieCaio¥  \afACayiyrh>»  nf0-/u« 
wj    dX>»3-*f    xaraXiS4«wf-      And    here,  by  the  bye,  I  must  observe,  that  I 
cannot  help  wishing  for  a  new  translation  of  Clement  by  some  one  well  skilled 
in  the  Greek  language.    The  old  one  by  Hervetus  fails,  in  many  places,  to  give 
us  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  in  others  expresses  it  in  a  very  obscure  man. 
ner.     (IV.)  That  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  was  requisite  in  order  to  repel 
and  put  to  silence  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith,  cap.  iii.  p.  325,  since  it 
was  the  practice  of  some  of  these  to  make  sport  of  the  truth,  and  represent  it  nk 
replete  with  barbarism  ;  Td  ^d^Ca^of  iv  xaiJ'cia  rtrlfAttot '     whilst  others  were 
accustomed  to  attack  the  Christians  with  various  little  te^zing  subtilties  and 
jests,  which,  although  founded  in  fallacy,  were  yet  conceived  with  too  much  art 
to  be  exposed  and  refuted  without  some  degree  of  skill.     That  we  ought  to 
provide  ourselves,  therefore,  with  philosophy,  ns  a  kind  of  defensive  armour  for 
repelling  the  weapons  of  sophistry.    Cap.  v.  p.  331. — From  these  arguments  we 
may  pretty  well  collect  the  motives  by  which  the  Christian  teachers  of  the 
second  century  were  led  to  cultivate  philosophy.    There  was  one  inducement, 
however,  of  which  Clement  takes  no  notice,  but  which  I  cannot  help  consider- 
ing as  having  been  a  very  principal  one.    The  Christian  teachers  were  well 
aware  of  what  essential  benefit  it  would  be  in  promoting  their  cause,  not  only 
with  the  multitude,  but  also  amongst  men  of  the  higher  orders,  could  the  phi- 
losophers, whose  authority  and  estimation  with  the  world  was  unbounded,  bo 
brought  to  embrace  Christianity.    With  a  view%  therefore,  of  accomplishing  this 
desirable  object,  they  not  only  adopted  the  study  of  philosophy  themselves,  but 
became  loud  in  their  recommendation  of  it  to  others,  declaring  that  the  differ- 
ence between  Christianity  and  philosophy  was  but  trifling,  and  consisted  merely 
in  the  former  being  of  a  nature  somewhat  more  perfect  than  the  latter.    And  it 
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ii  most  certain  thnt  this  kind  of  conduct  was  so  far  productive  of  the  desired 
effect,  as  to  cause  not  a  few  of  the  phllosopherd  to  enrol  themselves  under  the 
Christiau  banner.  Those  who  have  perused  the  various  works  written  by  such 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  as  liad  been  induced  to  embrace  Christianity,  cannot 
have  foiled  to  remark,  that  the  Christian  discipline  was  regarded  by  all  of  them 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  certain  mode  of  philosophising. 

But  to  return  to  Clement,  in  otiier  places,  Slro?nal,  lib.  L  cap.  xvii.,  xviii.  p. 
36G,  w^e  find  him  adverting  to  a  third  opinion  entertained  by  many  Christians 
Te;»pecting  philosophy,  and  which  holds,  as  it  were,  a  middle  station  between 
the  two  already  noticed.  This  opinion  was,  that  philosophy  had  been  surrep- 
titiously brought  down  from  heaven,  and  communicated  to  mankind  by  those 
angels  whom,  according  to  the  ancients,  a  love  of  pleasure  had  induced  to  rebel 
against  God,  and  take  to  themselves  wives  from  amongst  the  daughters  of  men. 

"Erioi  i'h  SvfdfAtis  riv^s   viroCtCtixotas   i/urvtua'ai    rtiv    varav   piKovo^iav    uviiki'.^aTii, 

NonnuUi  autem  (whom  he  distinguishes  from  those  who  maintain  that  the  devil 
himself  was  the  author  of  philosophy)  unicersam  yhilosophiam  quasdam  poleslcr 
tes  e  calo  delapsas  inspirasse  cxisLimanL,  To  this  opinion  many  of  that  age  sub- 
scribed ;  amongst  whom  we  find  that  Hermias^  who  was  the  author  of  a  tract 
that  has  reached  our  days  under  the  title  of  Irrisio  PhilosophiiBj  and  is  com- 
monly annexed  to  Tatian.    In  the  exordium  of  his  little  work  this  writer  say.^ 

/»sfc  y6^  f*oi  rif  d^X*^  {fi'Xoa'of(av)  iihipivai  dvd  r»s  rcjy  ^AyyiXtov  dvo^ariof, 
Videtur  mihi  (philosophia)  ab  angelarum  defectione principium  re^eliisse.  In  proof 
of  this  he  adduces  the  strifes  and  contentions  of  philosophers.  Indeed  [p.  280.] 
Clement  himself  appears  not  entirely  to  dissent  from  this  opinion.  Vid.  Stroinat, 
lib.  v.  p.  650.  Those  who  thought  thus  respecting  the  origin  of  philosophy, 
eouid  not,  of  course,  altogether  reject  and  condemn  it,  but  amongst  them  there 
were  not  wanting  some,  howe\er,  who  deemed  it  sinful  for  men  to  avail  them- 
selves of  what  had  reached  them  thus  surn^ptitiously,  and  through  so  polluted  a 
channel.  To  these  Clement  replies,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  heinous  crime  in 
the  fallen  angels  to  be  guilty  of  this  theft,  but  that,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  stolen,  the  excellence  and  value  of  the  thing  i:self 
had  been  neither  sullied  nor  diminished.  Various  other  arguments,  by  which 
Clement  defends  the  cause  of  philosophy,  and  combats  those  of  the  Christians 
who  would  fain  have  arrested  its  progress,  are  to  be  met  with  in  his  Stromata, 
Great  pains  are  particularly  taken  by  him  in  refuting  such  as  maintained  that 
philosophy  was  invented  by  the  evil  one,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  human 
race  and  leading  them  astray  from  the  truth  ;  from  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
this  opinion  was  more  generally  received,  and  had  taken  deeper  root  than  the 
rent  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  To  what  I  have  above  noticed  I  shall 
merely  add  what  he  urges  in  reply  to  those,  who  were  accustomed  \o  cast  in  the 
teeth  of  the  advocates  of  philosophy  the  words  of  St,  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  8.  ad- 
monishing the  Christians  to  beware  of  being  spoiled  through  philosophy.  In 
the  opinion  of  Clement,  Stromal,  lib.  vi.  cap.  viii.  p.  771,  799.  St.  Pnul  is  to  be 
eonsidered  as  addressing  himself  in  this  pl.ice  to  the  more  perfect  Christians,  or, 
u  he  terms  them,  those  "  who  had  attained  the  very  heights  of  Gnostic  intelli- 
geoce,  Vdr  /#  ri  yroTMi  fxtraXauCayovra  u^'^)^*  and    that  what    he  meant 
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was  to  caution  such  Christians  against  reverting  to  tlie  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  inasmuch  as  this  species  of  philosophy  was  merely  a  kind  of  elemen- 
tiry  learning,  ro«x*((^«  J'li'a^KaXta,  comprehending  nothing  more  than  the  fint 
rudiments  of  wisdom,  a  want  of  which  could  well  be  dispensed  with  in  Chris- 
tians, who  had  arrived  al  the  highest  degree  of  divine  information.  But  all  tMi 
b  evidently  strained,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  obvious  and  natural  sense 
conveyed  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul. 

XXYII.  The  school  of  Ammonias  Saccas.  That  particular  scheme 
or  mode  of  philosophising,  which  was  adopted  at  the  first  by  the 
prsefects  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  a  few  others,  did  not 
indeed  maintain  its  ground  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  waa 
by  degrees  considerably  departed  from :  the  spirit  of  philosophis- 
ing, however,  so  far  from  experiencing  any  decline  or  abatementj 
continued  to  increase  and  diffuse  itself  more  and  more,  particu- 
larly towards  the  close  of  this  century,  when  a  new  sect  sprung 
up  at  Alexandria  under  the  title  of  "  The  Modem  Platonists." 
The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Ammonius  Saccas,  a  man  of  a  sub- 
tile penetrating  genius,  but  prone  to  deviate,  in  many  things,  from 
right  reason,  and  too  much  inclined  to  indulge  in  ridiculous  flighti 
of  imagination.(*)  In  addition  to  a  multitude  of  others  who  flocked 
to  this  man  for  instruction,  his  lectures  were  constantly  attended 
by  a  great  number  of  Christians,  who  were  inflamed  with  an 
eager  desire  aflcr  knowledge,  and  of  whom  two,  namely,  Origen 
and  Ileraclas,  became  afterwards  very  distinguished  characters, 
the  former  succeeding  to  the  presidency  of  the  school,  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  church  of  Alexandria.^)  By  the  Christian  disciples 
of  Ammonius,  and  more  particularly  by  Origen,  v»*ho  in  the  suc- 
[p.  281.]  cecding  century  attained  to  a  degree  of  eminence  scarce- 
ly credible,  the  doctrines  which  they  had  derived  from  their  mas- 
ter were  sedulously  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  with 
whose  education  they  were  entrusted,  and  by  the  efforts  of  these 
ajrain,  who  were  subsequently,  for  the  most  part,  called  to  the 
ministry,  the  love  of  philosophy  became  pretty  generally  diffused 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the  church. 

(1)  Particular  celobrity  att.ichcH  itself,  both  in  sncred  and  literary  hiatoiyt 
to  the  name  of  Ammonius  Saccas^  a  philosopher  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
from  whom  proceeded  those  philopophieal  fanatics,  the  **  Modem  Plaionists^^ 
who,  from  the  tliird  century  to  tlie  sixth,  lorded  it  with  despotic  sway  over 
every  other  sect  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire.  That  the 
life  and  actions  of  a  man  capable  of  eftVcting  so  great  a  change  in  the  aspect 
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of  Christiaiiity  as  well  as  philosophy,  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  so  com- 
pletely involved  in  obscurity  as  to  defy  elucidation,  is  certainly  much  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  BiDce,  conld  we  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  as  to  these,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  enable  us,  with  much  greater  readiness,  to  account  for  many 
opinions  and  customs  that  sprung  up  amongst  the  Christians  subsequently  to 
his  time.     Whatever  could  be  obtained  on  the  subject  from  ancient  authors, 
hath  been  diligently  collected  together  and  illustrated,  mth  his  usual  ability,  by 
J.  Bracker,  ISstor.  Crilic.  Philosoph,  tom.  ii.  p.  205,  et  seq.  who  has  also  en- 
tered at  much  length  into  the  history  of  the  sect  of  which  Ammonius  was  the 
founder.     The  reader  may  also  consult  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius,  Biblioth,  Chrccc.  lib. 
It.  cap.  zxvL  p.  169. — Respecting  the  religion  of  Ammonius,  in  particular,  there 
b  considerable  doubt.    Porphyry^  who  had  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
Plotinos,  one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  Ammonius,  says,  (apud  Euseb.  His» 
tar.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xix.  p.  220.)  that  he  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  but 
thftt,  on  arriving  at  man's  estate,  he  went  over  to  Paganism.     Euschhis,  how- 
erer,  contradicts  Porphyry,  and  asserts  that  Ammonius  continued  stcdfost  in 
tke  Christian  faith  to  the  end  of  his  life.    This  discordance  in  the  testimony  of 
EuBebias  and  Porphyry,  as  to  the  religion  in  which  Ammonius  ended  his  days, 
has  occasioned  much  difference  of  opinion  among  men  of  erudition,  some  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  former,  others  to  the  latter.    Those  who  hold  with  Porphyry 
have  certainly  arguments  of  considerable  weight  on  their  side,  and  feeling  sen- 
ably  their  force,  I  was  some  time  since  induced  to  express  my  conviction  of 
the  apostacy  of  Ammonius  from  Christianity.  To  pass  over  other  things,  who, 
let  me  aak,  can  easily  persuade  himself  that  the  sect  of  the  modern  Platonists, 
than  whom  scarcely  any  set  of  men  ever  occasioned  greater  evils  and  calamities 
to  the  Christians,  could  possibly  have  been  founded  by  a  man  who  was  actu- 
ally himself  a  Christian  ?    The  testimony  of  EusebiuSy  as  to  this  matter,  is  not 
of  the  slightest  weight ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  was  misled  by  the  name,  and 
confounded  the  philosopher  Ammonius  with  a  Christian  wriU^r  whose  name 
was  similar.    The  Ammonius  to  whom  Eusebius  alludes  had,  he  tells  us,  writ- 
ten a  variety  of  things :  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  we  know  for  certain,  never 
published  any  thing. — On  a  full  review,  however,  of  the  merits  of  this  contro- 
versy, I  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  Ammonius,  although,  for  the  most  part,  on 
apostate  in  heart,  and  thoroughly  averse  from  the  principles  entertained  by  the 
Christians  in  general,  yet  never  openly  seceded  from  the  church,  but  [p.  282.] 
disguised  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  his  discipline.    Learned  men  will  see 
whether  there  be  any  weight  in  the  reasons  by  which  I  have  been  led  to  this 
conjecture.    (I.)  When  Ammonius  first  opened  a  school  at  Alexandria,  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  he  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a 
Christian.    For  many  years  Origen,  Heraclas,  and  various  others  of  the  Chris- 
tian yonth,  who  had  been  captivated  by  a  Jove  of  philosophy,  sat  under  his 
toition.     But  the  teachers  of  the  Alexandrian  church  would  surely  never  have 
permitted  these  young  men  to  select  for  their  master  a  perfidious  renegade. 
Apostates  of  this  description  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  impious  pests ;  and 
the  most  positive  injunctions  were  given  for  no  one  to  hold  converse  with 
them.  This  one  observation  alone  is  sufficient  to  detract  much  from  the  autho* 
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rity  of  Porphyry^s  testimony  respecting  the  defection  of  Ammonius ;  for,  ao- 
cording  to  that,  Ammonius,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to  think  for  himsel( 
and  to  comprehend  the  first  rudiments  of  philosophy,  renounced  the  profes<<ioD 
of  C'hrislianity ;  which  is  notoriously  false.  (II.)  There  was  no  neces-nity  for 
Ammoiiius  to  secede  from  the  Christian  church.  So  far  from  entertaining  any 
thing  like  an  enmity  to  Christ,  ho  held  him  in  veneration  as  a  person  of  a  di- 
vine character  and  a  teacher  of  celestial  wisdom.  What  he  took  exception  to, 
was  the  interpretation  given  by  Christians  to  the  maxims  and  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  It  was,  therefore,  very  possible  for  him  to  continue  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians, and  to  join  with  them  in  paying  every  homage  to  Christ,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  assume  the  liberty  of  privately  expounding  the  religion  of  the  gospel  a&> 
cording  to  the  sense  in  which  he  had  been  led  to  view  it  himself.  But  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected  to  me,  that  Ammonius,  although  he  entertained  a  venera- 
tion for  Christ,  yet  held  it  proper  to  worship  the  heathen  deities,  a  thing  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  Christian  principles,  and  that,  in  the  performance  of 
this  worship,  therefore,  he  must  necessarily  have  separated  himself  from  the 
church :  but  this  difficulty  is,  I  tliink,  easy  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  any  one  a^ 
quainted  with  what  the  Ammonian  discipline  actually  was.  What  Ammonius 
enjoined  was,  not  that  these  gods  should  be  worshipped,  but  that  they  should 
not  be  treated  with  contempt;  not  that  the  worship  of  them  was  necessary,  bat 
that  it  was  justifiable,  decent,  allowable.  By  the  multitude,  whose  ruling  pas- 
sion is  an  eager  appetite  for  bodily  and  sensual  gratification,  it  was  but  fitting, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Ammonian  sect,  that  these  gods  should  have 
every  sort  of  homage  paid  them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  constituted  by  the  su- 
preme deity  the  guardians  and  dispensers  of  all  those  good  things  which  minis- 
ter to  the  delight  of  the  senses ;  but  no  necessity  whatever  could  exist  for  their 
being  either  invoked  or  worshipped  by  a  wise  man  and  a  philosopher,  whose 
object  was  the  purifying  of  his  soul,  and  keeping  it,  by  means  of  meditation,  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  every  influence  of  the  body.  The  gratifications 
of  sense  not  entering  into  the  views  of  the  latter,  he  might  of  course,  they  held, 
omit  cultivating  the  favour  of  those  from  whom  such  gratifications  are  to  be 
sought^  and  should  confine  his  adoration  to  the  parent  of  souls  alone,  the  Su- 
preme Being.  (III.)  The  disciples  of  Ammonius,  as  Porphyry  declares  in  Vita 
Plotini.  c.  iii.  agreed  amongst  themselves,  in  conformity,  no  doubt,  to  an  in- 
junction of  their  preceptor,  that  they  would  not  make  commonly  known  the 
more  abstruse  and  reconilitc  doctrines  of  their  master,  from  which  resolution, 
however,  they  afterwards  thought  proper  to  recede.  Ammonius  himself  also 
ever  declined  committing  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  would  communicate  them 
only  by  word  of  mouth,  le-»t  it  might  occasion  him  disturbance.  But  in  none 
of  his  principles  or  maxims  that  have  been  divulged  by  his  disciples,  is  there 
any,  even  the  minutest  thing  that  could  possibly  excite  against  him  any  ill- 
will,  or  bring  him  into  any  sort  of  danger  amongst  the  heathen  worshippera 
[p.  283.]  It  appears,  therefore,  most  likely  that  his  motive  for  concealiii'j;'  the 
leading  principles  of  his  doctrine,  was  a  fear  of  the  light  in  which  they  would 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Christians,  amongst  whom  he  had  been  bom  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life ;  for  had  they  once  been  able  to  discover  the 
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tnie  nature  and  tendency  of  his  doctrine,  not  a  doubt  can  exist  but  that  liis  ex« 
communication  would  have  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  (IV.)  The  circum- 
stance of  ita  being  positively  denied  by  Eusebius,  and,  ailer  him,  by  Jerome, 
CataL  Scrivtor.  Eccles,  cap.  Iv.  that  Ammonius  ever  deserted  CLristiauity,  al- 
though in  regard  to  this  they  may  not  bo  strictly  correct,  is  yet  an  argument 
that  his  apostocy  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown  to  these  most  experienced  Chris- 
tun  writers,  and  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  But  how, 
let  me  aak,  could  the  public  defection  of  so  great  a  man  and  philosopher,  if  it 
had  ever  occurred,  have  failed  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  or  altogether  have 
escaped  recollection? 

(2)  Origen,  in  an  epistle  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Ilistor.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  cnp. 
xix.  p.  221.  says  that  Heraclas,  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with 
him,  had  been  nearly  five  years  under  the  instruction  of  a  certain  professor  of 
philosophy.  The  name  of  this  instructor  he  does  not  mention :  but  since  he 
hunself  was  taught  philosophy  by  Ammonius,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that 
it  was  to  this  professor  he  alluded.  The  probability  is,  that  even  at  that  time, 
the  credit  of  Ammonius  was  much  on  the  decline  in  Egypt,  and  that  on  that 
account  Origen  studiously  avoided  naming  him,  lest  the  discovery  of  who  had 
been  his  master,  might  supply  his  adversaries  with  the  means  of  exciting  a  still 
greater  degree  of  animosity  towards  him. 

XXVIII.    The  philosophy  of  Ammonius.    The  favourite  object 

with  Ammonius,  as  appears  from  the  disputations  and  writings  of 
his  disciples,  was  that  of  not  only  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  all  the  diflercnt  philosophical  sects,  Greeks  as  well  as  bar- 
barians,(*)  but  also  of  producing  a  harmony  of  all  religions,  even 
of  Christianity  and  heathenism,  and  prevailing  on  all  the  w^ise  and 
good  men  of  every  nation  to  lay  aside  their  contentions  and  quar- 
rels, and  unite  together  as  one  large  family,  the  chiklivn  of  one 
common  mother.    With  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
therefore  he  maintained,  that  divine  wisdom  had  been  lirst  brought 
to  light  and  nurtured  amongst  the  people  of  the  east  by  llennes 
TrLsmegistus,  Zoroaster,  and  other  great  and  sacred  characters ;(') 
that  it  was  warmly  espoused  and  cherished  l)y  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  amongst  the  Greeks ;(')  from  whom,  although  the  other  Gre- 
cian sages  might  appear  to  have  dissented,  yet  that,  with  nothing 
more  than  the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  judgment  and 
attention,  it  was  very  possible  to  make  this  discordance  entirely 
vanish,  and  show  that  the  only  points  on  wliieh  these  eminent 
characters  disagreed  were  but  of  trifling  moment,  and  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  their  manner  of  expressing  their  sentiments  that  they 
varied.Q     The  religion  of  the  multitude,  he  als(^  contended,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  philosophy,  and  with  her  had  siiared  the 
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[p.  284.]  fate  of  being  by  degrees  corrupted  and  obscured  with 
mere  human  conceits,  superstition,  and  lies:  that  it  ought  there- 
fore to  be  brought  back  to  its  original  purity,  by  purging  it  of 
this  dross,  and  expounding  it  upon  philosophical  principles :  and 
that  the  whole  which  Christ  had  in  view  by  coming  into  the  world, 
was — ^to  reinstate  and  restore  to  its  primitive  integrity,  the  wisdom 
of  the  ancients, — ^to  reduce  within  bounds  the  universally  prevail- 
ing dominion  of  superstiton, — and  in  part  to  correct,  and  in  part 
to  exterminate,  the  various  errors  that  had  found  their  way  into 
the  different  popular  religions.     This  great  design  of  bringing 
about  an  union  of  all  sects  and  religions,  the  offspring  of  a  mind 
certainly  not  destitute  of  genius,  but  distracted  by  fanaticism, 
and  scarcely  at  all  under  the  dominion  of  reason,  required,  in  or- 
der to  its  execution,  not  only  that  the  most  strained  and  unprin- 
cijilcd  interpretations  should  be  given  to  ancient  sentiments,  max- 
ims, documents,  and  narratives,  but  also  that  the  assistance  of 
frauds  and  fallacies  should  be  called  in:  hence  we  find  the  works 
which  the  disciples  of  Ammonius  left  behind  them  abounding  in 
things  of  this  kind;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  deplorable 
monuments  of  wisdom  run  mad. 

(1)  The  sentiments  of  the  sect,  as  to  this,  are  clearly  expressed  by  the  em- 
peror Julian,  than  whom  it  could  never  bonst  of  a  more  illustrionn  member, 
Oratione  VI.  cojiira  Cynicos,  opp.  p.  184.  Edit.  Spanheminn.     hlttftU  fiv  i/u7e  raw 

fi\o^ol(av  hs  iroWSi  ^tai^ctro),  /Un^c  tn  roAXi  rtfJtyiro.  /utaWov  i't  f*»  iroXXd;  Ik  fJtiSc 
rotflroi.  'ilTTTt^  ya^  dX«3-i/ae  f*Uy  SratS't  xit  9i\oTop(a.  Quocirca  philosophiam  nobis 
plures  in  paries  nemo  diddal :  vel  potius  plures  ex  una  mm  facial.  Ul  enim  Veritas 
una  est ;  ita  el  phihsophia.  But,  observes  the  emperor,  it  may  be  objected,  in  the 
first  place,  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  different  sects.  These  sects,  however,  he 
replies,  are  merely  different  modes  of  coming  at  the  truth,  and  ought  to  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  different  routes  by  which  men  may  travel 
towards  the  same  place.  For  as  those  who  design  to  go  to  Athens,  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  one  particular  road,  but  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  dilTerent 
courses  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  so  they  who  are  in  quest  of  the  truth  may 
pursue  different  modes  of  arriving  at  it.  But  it  may  be  objected,  secondly, 
he  remarks,  that,  of  those  who  have  adopted  these  different  modes,  many  have 
wandered  out  of  the  way  and  lost  themselves.  His  answer  is,  that  this  is  very 
true ;  but  let  any  one  only  be  at  the  pains  of  ascertaining  the  courses  chalked 
out  by  the  respective  parents  or  founders  of  these  sects,  and  he  will  find  them 
all  consistent  and  tending  to  the  same  end,  r^ttriua'afrac  J't  h  Tiiucdrii  ruy  it^fTttov 
•"•oT^iTo  »(k/  TTdfTt  iv^iiTti  vufAfwn,  (Jnius  cujusqut  secUR  principes  aspieiat  tile,  et 
quam  sint  omnia  consentanca  cognoscet.  This  was  the  very  principle  adopted  by 
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Ammonms,  whose  wish  it  wns  to  brings  all  the  good  and  wise  of  all  nations 
andcr  one  and  the  same  rule  und  discipline.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  and  of 
Plato,  said  he,  may  indeed  differ  and  fall  out,  as  may  nlso  the  pholosophcrs  of 
Greece  and  the  barbarous  nations;  but  let  aiiv  one  so  buek  to  the  first  oriMn 
of  the  different  sects,  anJ  he  will  find  them  all  consentaneous. 

(2)  It  is  pliin,  from  the  writings  of  PhtinuSj  Proclus,  S'nnplir.ius^  Damascius^ 
and  others  of  the  Ammoiiian  school,  whose  works  have  come  down  [p.  285.] 
to  onr  times  in  suthciont  number,  that  this  sect  referred  the  orimn  of  all  wis- 
dom  to  the  east,  and  were  ever  fond  of  citing  as  authorities  the  writings  of 
Hermes,  the  oracles  of  Zoroaster^  the  verses  of  Orpheus^  and  I  know  not  what 
other  relics  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Egypt  and  the  east.     Nor  do  I  think 
it  by  any  means  an  improbable  conjecture  of  some  of  the  le.irned,  that  the 
writings  of  Hermes  now*  extant,  as  well  as  tiie  magic  onicles,  which  are  for  the 
most  i).irt  attributed  to  Zoronster,  were  in  fact  the  productions  of  the  more  re- 
cent Platonic  school.    Of  the  very  great  parliality  entertained  by  this  sect  for 
the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  which  they  contended 
was  in  every  respect  consentaneous  to  their  own  system  of  discipline,  there  is| 
amongst  others,  a  not.ible  testimony  extant  in  the  well-known  work  of  Jambli- 
cas  de  MysUriis  Mgyptiorum;  the  author  of  which  in  lib.  i.  cup.  i.  ii.  unequivo- 
cally intimates  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  sought  their  philosophy  from  Egypt; 
and,  to  une  his  very  words,  aniiquas  Mcrcurii  columnas  lectUantea  philosophiam 
inde  consiiluisse.    The  same  author,  as  is  observed  by  Gale  in  his  annotations, 
p.  184.  although  he  makes  Hermes  the  parent  of  all  wisdom,  yet,  in  no  very  ob- 
wore  terms,  admits  that,  even  before  his  time,  the  Chaldeans  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  philosophising.     Tliat  Ammonius  himself  not  only  instilled  into  the 
mmds  of  his  followers  a  veneration  for  this  barbarous  philosophy,  as  it  was 
termed,  but  also  placed  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom  in  Upper  Asia,  in  Chaldea, 
Persia,  and  India,  is  plain  from  what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Porphyry 
in  his  Life  of  that  eminent  disciple  of  the  Ammonian  school,  Plotinus,  cap.  iiL 
p.  96,  97.  edit.  Fabrician,  vol.  iv.  Biblioth  Grccc.    For  he  states  him  to  have  at- 
tained to  such  a  degree  of  proficiency,  under  Ammonius,  that  he  even  came  to 
the  determination  of  further  prosecuting  his  studies  amongst  the  magi  of  Per- 
sLi  and  India,  and  intended  to  have  gone  thither  with  the  army  of  the  emperor 

Gordion;  ^ute^att  rd  'AfJi/Jiatf(n  7ra^:t/xifiirTet,  roravTMP  t^tf  iv  ptKia'6p('t  KTViTata'^att 
in  ftui  rHi  va^a  roti  Ili^a'aii  iirtrni'%vofxc»»ff  irtl^av  \aCuv  tfvva-ai  kui   roii  rea^  IfJ'otf 

«aro{3-cM£yjvc.  Sudulus  audixit  (for  eleven  years)  Ammonium^  tanlunKfte  in  phi' 
losopkia  prqfecit^  ut  philosaphUc  insuper  in  qua  Perscc  sr.  e-xercehanlfacere  periculum 
^ffectaverilt  cUque  etiam  sapicrUiam  precpiue  apud  Indos  jwobatam  prosequi  consti* 
tuerit.  Plotinus  could  certxunly  never  have  imbibed  this  anxious  desire  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  maxims  and  tenets  of  the  Persians  and  Indians,  had  he 
not  heard  his  master  extol  them  and  declare  that  philosophy  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  Egypt  from  the  east.  Hence  too  it  was,  that  when  those  degcneratt 
Christians,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Gnostics,  brought  forward  what 
they  termed  the  oracles  and  writings  of  Zoroaster,  Zostrian,  and  others  of  the 
eastern  magi,  with  a  view  of  proving  that  their  own  principles  were  strictly  in  uni- 
Bon  with  the  ancient  philosophy  of  the  east,  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  others  of  the 
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Animonian  Rchool,  initncdiatcly  made  it  their  business  to  destroy  the  crednrilily 
of  these  writings,  by  showing  that  they  were  not  fhc  productions  of  those  illai^ 
trious  chunicters  to  whom  thev  were  ascribed,  as  the  reader  will  find  related  at 
length  by  i'orphyry  in  his  Life  of  Plotmus,  cap.  xvi.  p.  118,  119.  For,  unques- 
tioiuibly,  these  latter  would  never  have  troubled  themselves  to  do  thi9,  had  they 
[p.  286.]  not  earnestly  wished  to  have  it  generally  believed  that  their  own  doc- 
trine was  the  sumo  with  that  wisdom  which  Zoroaster  and  other  philosoplien 
of  the  east  had  drawn  from  above,  and  communicated  to  mankind. 

(3)  Ammtmiiis  was  evidently  desirous  of  being  thought  a  Platonist,  and  the 
title  of  Platonists  was  the  denomination  assumed  by  the  whole  body  of  his  dis- 
ciples, as  the  reader  may  find  proved  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writem,  by 
Brucker  in  his  History  of  Philosophy,  and  by  myself,  in  my  dissertation  dr  Ee* 
clesia  per  recentiores  Platonicos  turbata.    It  may,  indeed,  at  first  appear  sfome- 
what  strange  that  men  who  imagined  Plato  to  have  learnt  his  philosophy  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Eg)'ptians  themselves  to  have  been  indebted  for  their 
discipline  to  the  people  of  the  east,  should  have  chosen  to  denominate  them- 
selves after  the  Grecian  philosopher.    Why  not  tenn  tliemselves  the  di^^-iplc-A 
of  Hermes,  or  Zoroaster,  whom  they  reverenced  as  the  very  parents  uf  philo- 
sophy 1    Our  wonder,  however,  must  cease  when  it  is  considered  that  Ammo- 
nius  was  of  Grecian  origin,  that  his  auditors  were  Greeks,  and  tlmt  it  was, 
moreover,  the  object  of  his  disciples  to  acquire  credit  and  obtain  forthemseUes 
a  reputation  amongst  the  Greeks.    From  the  Egyptians  they,  of  course,  had 
nothing  to  expect,  inasmuch  as  these  were  always  accnstomcd  to  look  for  in- 
structions  to  the  priests  and  wise  men  of  their  own  nation,  not  to  Greeks:  but 
the  Greeks,  attached  beyond  measure  to  every  thing  of  their  own,  held,  as  is 
well  known,  the  philosophy  of  what  they  termed  barbarous  nations,  in  the  niojct 
sovereign  contempt.    It  being  a  primary  object,  then,  with  Amnioniiis  and  hi* 
disciples  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Greeks,  they  were  under  the  neces<<iiy 
of  selecting  for  a  patron  some  one  or  other  of  those  whom  the  Greeks  r»*g::rdid 
as  philosophers ;  and  amongst  these  they  could  find  none  whom  they  could 
adopt  as  such  with  greater  propriety  and  convenience  than  Plato. 

(4)  The  scheme  thus  entertained  by  Amnionius.  of  doing  away  all  dissen- 
sions amongst  philosophers,  and  making  it  appear  that  all  the  ancient  .m-ii^.  p:ir- 
ticularly  the  Platonic  and  the  AristoteMan,  wert^  agreed  as  to  everythin;:  «»f  mo- 
ment, is  distinctly  unfolded  by  that  illustrious  disciple  of  the  Ammonirm  school, 
Jlierocles :  (Lih.  de  Falo  apud  PhoL  Biblioth.  cod.  cexiv.  and  cod.  eccli.  p.  283. 
and  730.)  and  whatever  writings  we  have  extant  of  any  of  his  followers,  con- 
cur in  placing  this  matter  out  of  all  controversy. 

XXIX.  The  theorollcal  or  specnlntive  philosophy  of  Ammonias. 

But  to  tlesccnd  more  into  particulars.  Aminonius  in  tlic  first 
place  adopted  the  ancient  and  generally  received  i^riueiples  <>f  the 
Egyptians  respecting  the  Deity,  the  world,  the  soul,  providLiico, 
the  power  of  daemons,  and  the  like.  Agreeal)ly,  for  instance,  to 
what  wc  well  know  to  have  been  the  doctrine  maintained  by  the 
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Egyptian  philosophers  of  old,  he  contended  that  every  thing  was 
a  constituent  part  of  one  great  whole  :(*)  that  the  Deity  could  be 
severed  from  this  universe  only  in  imagination,  or,  which  is  the 
•ame  thing,  that  this  world  had  flowed  from  all  eternity  from  the 
Deity :  which  is,  in  fact,  assigning  to  the  world  an  existence  of 
equal  duration  with  that  of  the  Deity,  although  of  a  different 
kind;  that  all  minds  were  equal  in  point  of  nature,  but  of  very 
different  degrees;  that  they  were  all,  without  exception,  the  off- 
spring of  the  divine  essence,  and  had,  therefore,  formerly  all  par- 
taken of  a  state  of  bliss  in  the  regions  above:  that  most  minds  of 
the  inferior  order,  being  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  enjoy  [p.  287.] 
those  pleasures  which  were  to  be  derived  to  the  senses  from  an 
alliance  with  matter,  had  descended  into  terrestrial  bodies  :Q  that 
every  man,  therefore,  in  addition  to  a  sensitive  and  mutable  soul 
derived  from  the  soul  of  the  universe,  possesses,  inclosed  within 
his  mortal  frame,  a  mind  unchangeable  and  nearly  related  to  the 
Deity  himself;  and  that  hence  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  man  to  as- 
cend in  spirit  to  the  parent  of  all  things,  and  to  strive  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  hold  communion  with  him.     From  minds 
of  the  higher  order,  or,  as  they  were  termed,  diemons,  tlic  Deity 
had,  he  asserted,  given  to  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  super- 
intendents and  guardians,  and  to  the  different  departments  of  na- 
tiure  governors  and  directors.     Certain  of  these,  distinguished 
beyond  the  rest  for  their  virtue  and  power,  he  considered  as  pre- 
siding over  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  other  stars ; 
whilst  of  the  remainder,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of  infe- 
rior and  terrene  things,  many  were  actuated  by  vicious  proj>en- 
cities;  and  some  were  so  completely  destitute  of  every  virtuous 
and  dignified  principle,  as  even  to  n^joice  over  others'  ills,  and 
l)um,  as  it  were,  with  the  lust  of  doing  harm.     His  next  care  was 
to  incorporate  these  principles  with  the  Platonic  discipline,  a  task 
of  but  little  labour,  inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  but  a  few 
things,  the  tenets  of  Ammonius  and  those  of  the  Athenian  sage, 
were  not  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  very  material 
shades  of  difference.(')    In  the  last  place  he  exerted  every  possi- 
ble ingenuity  and  address  in  giving  to  the  dogmas  of  the  remain- 
ing sects,  nay  even  to  the  fables  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  the 
history  of  the  heathen  deities,  that  kind  of  interpretation  which 
made  them  appear  in  perfect  unison  with  his  system;  and  when- 
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ever  he  met  with  any  thing  in  either  of  these  that  could  by  no 
means  be  brought  to  harmonise  therewith,  he  rejected  it  as  total- 
ly unfounded  ii>  reason.(*) 

(1)  That  the  whole  system  of  the  Ammoninn  philosophy  was  built  on  thai 
discipline  which  was  professed  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  which  they  made 
it  their  boast  to  have  derived  from  IlermeSy  is  to  be  proved,  as  well  from  a 
variety  of  other  things,  as  in  particular  from  tliis,  that  the  very  same  dogma  on 
which  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  rested  for  support,  constituted  also  the 
leading  principle  of  the  Ammonian  school,  from  whence  all  its  other  maxuus 
and  tenets  took  their  rise,  viz,  thai  aU  things  are  front  God,  all  things  are  in 
God,  and  all  things  are  one;  God  and  the  universe  constitute  one  whole,  nor  can 
they  be  separated  except  in  imagination.  Those  who  are  conversant  in  the  anti- 
quities of  Eij^ypt,  well  kx^w  that  this  dogma  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
secret  wisdom  of  that  nation.  The  reader  will  find  this  treated  of  at  much 
length  by  the  author  of  that  discourse  de  Natura  Deorum,  which  is  attributed 
to  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  which,  from  its  being  generally  thought  to  have 
been  translated  into  Latin  by  Apuleius,  is  commonly  printed  amongst  the 
works  of  this  latter  author.  He  will  find  also  the  other  principles  which  we 
have  here  enumerated,  there  adverted  to.  See  moreover  Euseb.  Preparat. 
[p.  288.]  Evangel,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  as  also  what  is  remarked  by  Cudworth  in  his 
Intellectual  System,  tom.  i.  p.  404.  et  scq.  And  that  this  same  lending  principle 
was  most  warmly  espoused  by  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Simplicius,  Jamblicus,  and 
the  whole  herd  of  the  Modern  Platonists,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  for  what  other 
than  this  do  they  say,  when  they  assert  the  world  to  be  coupled  with  God,  and 
troni  all  eternity  to  have  emanated  from  God?  Only  let  us  attend  to  the 
prayer  of  Plotinus,  the  most  famous  of  the  disciples  of  Ammonius,  offered  up 
when  he  w:is  dying,  as  recorded  by  his  scholar  Porphyry,  in  the  history  of  his 

life,  cap.  ii.  p.  94.     Mt'XXwi'  Ji  nXviraiv Urojv  on    fft  tri   irt^t/ucircj   Kit    ^tf-cc 

rf^d^d'at     rdv    iv    it/uh     d'idy    dvayitv    irgJc    rd    iv    ru    vavrX     3i/oy.        Quum    itro 

m^jrli  tippropinpiaret adhnc  te^  iwjnif,  exjec'o^  attune  cquidim   jam    aru 

Hitor,  quod  in  nobis  divinum  est  ad  divinun  ipsum  quod  viget  in  uniicrso  rrdigcre, 

(*2)  Iloncc  we  may  account  for  what  Porphyry  says  of  Plotinus*  appearing 
to  be,  as  it  were,  ashamed  of  the  connection  of  his  soul  witii  the  body  ;  icjKti 
fji'k¥  ottT^ofo/uifoi  on  «v  cutuari  •!*,  pudore  quodam  ajfici  tidebatur,  quod  anima 
ejus  in  corpore  csset,  Vit.  Plotin.  cap.  i.  p.  91.  where  observe  what  Fabricius  has 
rejnarked  on  this  passage. 

(3)  The  discipline  of  Plato  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  in  not  a  few  things,  however,  the  congruity  between  them  is  abso- 
lute and  perfect.  To  incorporate  the  one  with  the  other,  therefore,  could  not 
be  a  work  of  much  labour.  Respecting  that  dogma  which  we  have  seen  to  be, 
as  it  were,  the  chief  and  corner-stone  of  the  Egyptian  and  Ammonian  philosophy, 
namely,  that  of  the  Deity  and  this  universe  constituting  one  great  whole,  there 
is  no  sort  of  accordance  whatever  between  the  system  of  Plato  and  that  of  the 
Egyptians.  For  Plato,  as  is  proved  beyond  all  controversy  by  his  7H7na:us^ 
alttiough  he  maintained  that  tlic  matter  of  this  world  is  eternal,  yet  drew  a  db> 
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tinction  between  it  and  God,  and  conceived  that  it  was  with  the  nssent  and  by 
the  will  of  the  Deity  that  it  had  at  some  period  been  di^restcd  and  reduced  into 
form.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  being  able  to  do  away  this  discrepance  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Platonic  Bystems  of  discipline,  the  followers  of  Ammonius 
have  exerted  their  abilities  to  the  utmost,  and  have  tunted  and  twisted  the 
TtTTucus  of  Plato  in  every  possible  way,  with  a  view  to  conceal  its  repugnance 
to  their  own  tenets  re:*pecting  tlie  eternity  of  the  world.  But  with  all  their 
pains  they  have  done  nothing,  except  it  be  to  prove  that  with  them  the  ancient 
dogmas  of  tlie  Egyptians  possessed  more  weiglit,  and  were  held  in  greater 
esteem  than  the  authority  of  Plato.  As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  commentary  of  Proclus  on  the  Timccus  of  Plato. 

(4)  This  attempt  to  unite  the  principles  of  every  other  sect  and  religion 
with  those  of  the  Egyptians,  is  the  grand  feature  that  distinguishes  this  new 
philosophy  from  the  Eclectic  system,  which  flourished  at  Alexandria  prior  to 
the  time  of  Ammonius.  The  Eclectics  sought  out  and  adopted  from  every  sect 
all  such  things  as  appeared  to  them  to  make  any  near  approach  to  the  truth, 
and  rejected  what  they  considered  as  having  little  or  no  foundation  In  reason  ; 
but  Ammonius,  conceiving  that  not  only  the  philosophers  of  Greece,  but  also 
all  those  of  the  different  barbarous  nations,  were  perfectly  in  unison  with  each 
other,  with  regard  to  every  essential  point,  made  it  his  business  so  to  temper  and 
expound  the  tenets  of  all  these  various  sects,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had 
all  of  them  originated  from  one  and  the  same  source,  and  all  tended  to  one  and 
the  same  end. 

XXX.  The  moral  philosophy  of  Ammonius.   Witll  tllis  [p.  289.] 

system  of  theoretical  or  speculative  pliilosopliy,  which  its  autlior, 
a  man  of  powerful  talents,  dofonded  with  no  little  portion  of  sub- 
tilty  and  address,  was  coujoined  a  course  of  moral  discipline  in 
the  highest  degree  rigid  and  austere.  On  such  people  indeed,  as 
were  necessarily  involved  in  the  cares  and  concerns  of  this  life, 
Ammonius  did  not  impose  j)recepts  of  much  diiriculty  in  the  ob- 
servance, but  suffered  them  to  live  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  those  of  their  country;  but  cvcrv  one  who  laid  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  wise  man,  was  strictly  enjoined  by  him  to  assert 
the  lilxjrty  of  his  divine  and  immortal  part,  by  extricating  it,  as 
it  were,  from  all  connection  with  the  body;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be,  that  it  would,  even  in  this  life,  enjoy  a  commu- 
nion with  the  Deity ;  and  when  death  should  disencumber  it  of 
every  gross  and  corporeal  tie,  escape  free  and  unpolluted  into  the 
arms  of  the  first  great  parent  of  all  things.  With  this  view,  he 
willed  all  such  to  lead  a  life  resembling  that  to  which  Plato  gives 
the  denomination  of  Orphic ;Q)  to  abstain  from  wine,  flesh,  and 
every  kind  of  food  which  might  tend  to  invigorate  or  refresh  the 
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body;  to  decline  marriage,  to  court  solitude,  to  abstract  the  mind 
from  the  senses  and  call  it  off  from  visible  objects,  to  strive  by 
means  of  contemplation  to  subdue  the  impulses  and  powers  of 
the  sensitive  sotil;  in  fine,  to  shrink  from  no  exertion  that  might 
tend  to  free  the  immortal  spirit  from  all  corporeal  influence,  and 
restore  it  to  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature.(')  These  obli- 
gations, to  which,  according  to  the  Ammonian  scheme,  every 
wise  man  was  subject,  its  author,  as  was  natural  for  one  that  had 
been  born  and  educated  and  constantly  lived  amongst  Christains, 
was  accustomed  to  expound  and  recommend  in  a  language  and 
phraseology  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Christian  discipline,  a 
practice  of  which  many  very  striking  instances  also  occur  in  sucli 
of  the  writings  of  his  followers  as  are  extant  among  us  at  this 
day.(')  In  addition  to  this  rigid  system  of  discipline,  the  of&pring 
of  the  peculiar  tenets  entertained  by  him  respecting  God  and  the 
human  soul,  Ammonius  propounded  to  his  followers  an  art  fraught 
with  less  important  benefits,  and  suited  only  to  capacities  of  a 
refined  and  an  exalted  nature,  which  he  termed  Theurgia^  and 
for  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  indebted  to 
the  Egyptian  priests.  This  art  embraced  the  faculty  of  so  con- 
secrating and  purifying,  by  certain  secret  rites,  that  part  of  the 
mind  or  soul  which  receives  the  images  of  corporeal  things,  as  to 
render  it  capable  of  perceiving  daemons,  and  also  of  holding  an 
intercourse  with  spirits  or  angels,  and  of  performing,  with  their 
assistance,  tliiugs  admirable  in  themselves,  and  utterly  beyond 
the  powers  of  human  nature  alone  to  accomplish.  This  species 
of  magic  was  not  cultivated  by  all  the  philosophers  of  the  Mo- 
dern Platonic  school,  but  only  by  those  of  the  higher  order,  who 
aspired  to  a  sort  of  superiority  over  the  rest.  In  fact,  an  ac- 
quaintance \yith  it  was  considered  rather  as  ornament^il  than 
useful,  and  as  by  no  means  necessary  in  attaining  to  the  chief 
goocLC) 

[p.  290.]  (1)  Plato  in  lib.  vi.  de  Legihus^  p.  62C.  cd.  Ficin.  in  treating  of 
mankind  durinnr  the  primaeval  ages,  observes,  amongst  other  things,  So^scuy 

/'dTfi;^svTo. 'n^  Ir;^  O0'l6ir  oy  •0-3-ffiV)  v/iTv;  Tw?  d'feSv  0affxit  il/uatTl  (Uitait*tf.  d\Kh 
*O^»(K0t  T/yfC  Xiye^iyot  ^tot  lylyvovro  ifJicjf  Tcic  totI)  d^u^utv  /ui?  i^ifm%v9t  VafrotPf 

if*y^6^uif  /i  mvavrhf  vafTbiv  dTrt;tft/ui»oi.  Camibus  xero  absiineban*,  Sam  vesei 
carnibus  et  Dcorum  aras  polluere  fangnine  impium  videbatur,  Ita  Orphira  qita^ 
dtcm  vita  tunc  vigebat^  Inanimalis  quippe  omnibus  vescebarUur  et  ab  ofiimatiM 
omnibus  abstinebanU 
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(2)  More  in  the  way  of  illustration,  as  to  what  wo  have  here  stated,  is  to  be 
gathered  from  Porphyry  alone,  in  his  work  n^l  dxc^ii,  or  coiicornin*^  absti- 
nence from  flesh,  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Ammonian  sect  of  liis  time  put 
together.  For,  although  he  abounds  in  subtilty,  he  yet  surpasses,  in  point  of  per- 
spicuity, every  other  of  the  Modern  Platonists,  and  treats  not  only  of  absthience, 
but  likewise  of  those  other  duties  which  he  considered  as  attaching  themselves  to 
the  chnrnctcr  of  a  wise  man.     Vid.  lib.  i.  }  xxvii.  et  seq.  p.  22-34. 

(3)  It  has  been  observed  long  since,  by  men  of  learning,  that  the  writings 
of  the  Modern  Platonists,  such  as  Hierocles  on  the  golden  verses  of  Pytliagoras, 
Simplieius,  Jamblicus,  and  others,  are  replete  with  Christian  phrnses  and  ex- 
pressions ;  and  their  conclusion  has  been,  that  these  things  were  pilfered  out  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  thus  applied  by  the  followers  of  Ammonius,  from  an 
anxious  desire  to  recommend  their  discipline  by  rendering  it  apparently  con- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With  regard  to  this,  the  reader  may 
consult  a  dissertation  of  mine,  de  Studio  Elhnicorum  Chrisliajws  imilajidi,  which 
is  to  be  found  amongst  my  other  dissertiitions  relating  to  ecclesiastical  history. 
But  there  h  certainly  no  occasion  for  our  imputing  to  those  men  anything  like 
»  wicked  or  fr.iudulent  intention.  For  who,  let  mo  ask,  can  feel  any  considera- 
ble degree  of  surprise  at  finding  a  system  of  philosophy  which  originated  with 
a  man  like  Ammonius,  apparently  a  Christian,  unfolded  with  a  certain  colouring 
of  Christianity,  and  explained  in  terms  of  common  use  amongst  Christians  ? 
The  sacred  writings  of  the  Chri>tian8  must  have  been  familiar  to  Ammonius, 
even  from  his  tender  ycors,  and  his  ears  must  have  been  well  accustomed  to 
their  peculiar  forms  of  speech.  Besides,  it  is  certain,  that  either  with  an  artful 
view,  or  from  a  downright  error  in  judgment,  he  encouraged  the  opinion  that 
there  was  no  difference  whatever,  at  least  none  of  any  moment,  between  the 
system  of  discipline  which  he  himself  sought  to  establish  as  the  true  one,  and 
that  which  had  been  propounded  by  Christ.  Wiierefore  he  made  no  scruple, 
when  discoursing  on  the  necessity  of  purifying  the  soul,  and  bringing  it  back  to 
God,  or  in  defining  the  nature  of  true  virtue,  to  make  use  of  Christian  terms 
and  phrases,  and  whatever  things  of  this  kind  came  from  his  mouth  were,  no 
doubt,  treasured  up  with  a  sort  of  reverence  by  his  disciples,  and  soon  connnu- 
oicatcd  throughout  the  whole  sect. 

(4)  The  ridiculous  and  empty  species  of'ecience  so  celebrated  amongst  the 
Modern  Platonists  under  the  name  of  Th^urgia^  bore  a  very  near  resemblance 
to  that  kind  of  magic  which  was  termed  good  or  lawful,  in  opposition  to  the 
black  or  illicit  magu;,  and  was,  indisputably,  of  Egyptian  origin.  Nothing  in- 
deed could  be  more  easy  than  for  the  Egyptians,  who  believed  that  the  universe 
was  filled  with  good  and  evil  da3mons,  to  fall  into  the  error  of  imagining  that 
there  was  an  art,  by  means  of  which  the  good  will  of  these  dajmons  might  be 
obtained.  The  nature  of  this  science  is  suPjciently  explained  by  Augustine  de 
CitiUUe  Dei,  lib.  x.  cap.  ix.  p.  187.  tom.  vii.  opp.  Theurgiam,  says  he,  Porphy^ 
xius  tUilem  esse  dicit  mundanda:  parti  anima:,  non  quidem  intellect uali,  qiia  rerum 
intelligibilium  percipitur  Veritas  nullas  habentium  similitudines  corpontm,  f  p.  291.] 
ted  spiritaliy  qua  corporalium  rerum  capiunlur  imagines.  Hanc  cnim  dicit  per 
quiosdam  consecraiiones  TheurgicaSy  quas  teleias  vocant,  idoneam  fieri  atque  aptam 
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suscepiioni  spiriluttm  el  angehrum  el  ad  videruios  Dcos,  Tho  rational  sool  de> 
rived  no  benefit  whatever  from  this  science,  and  it  wa-s  therefore,  very  possible 
for  any  one  to  be  hnppy  and  blessed  without  understanding  auy thing  of  it ; 
hence  we  may  perceive  the  reason  of  its  not  being  cultivated  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  Platonists.  Ex  quibus  iameru,  continues  Augustine,  Theurgicis  teleHs 
faleiuT  intellecluali  animcc  nihil  purgationis  accedere,  quod  earn  facial  idoneam  ad 
videndum  Dcum  suuniy  perspicienda  ea  qua:  xere  sunt  (n'z.  rA  ft  to). 

Denique  anirnam  ralianalem in  supema  posse  dicil  exadere^  ctiamsi  quod  ejus 

spiritale  esl^  nulla  Tkeurgica  arte  fueril  purgaium :  porro  autem  a  Theurgo 
spirit  a  lem  purgari  hactenuSy  ul  mm  ex  hoc  ad  immortalitatemy  tctemilalemqut 
ptrxejtial.  These  few  sentences  certainly  offer  a  long  and  extensive  field  for 
comment  in  tho  way  of  illustration;  at  present,  how^ever,  I  shall  study  to  bo 
brief.  According  to  the  Modem  Platonists  man  is  possessed  of  a  two-fold  soul ; 
the  one  rational  and  generated  of  the  Deity,  the  other  sensitive  and  capable  of 
being  impressed  with  the  images  of  mundane  things,  and  derived  from  the  soul 
of  the  corporeal  world.  The  former  of  a  nature  imperishable  and  immortal,  the 
latter  extingui«<hable  and  of  merely  finite  durotion.  Each,  during  its  continue 
ancc  in  the  body,  is  inert,  and  devoid  of  light,  but  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be 
illuminated,  quickened  and  refined.  The  means  by  which  the  rational  soul  may 
be  gradually  purified  and  illuminated,  arc  contemplation,  the  practice  of  virtue, 
constant  exercitation,  abstinence,  and  extenuation  of  the  body.  When  properly 
purified,  it  is  capable,  without  the  assistance  of  eyes,  of  seeing  tlic  Deity  him- 
self, and  all  those  things  which  have  a  true  and  real  existence,  and  becomes 
united  with  God  by  the  closest  and  most  indissoluble  of  ties.  The  sensitive 
soul  is  purified  by  means  of  certain  natural  remedies  well  known  to  those  who 
are  proficients  in  the  science  termed  Theurgia;  for  being  generated  of  matter, 
by  matter  alone  can  it  be  efTocted,  even  as  corrupt  bodies  are  to  be  amended  by 
contrivance  and  art,  with  the  assistance  of  such  powers  as  are  contained  in  herbs, 
precious  stones,  and  various  other  things.  Being  thus  cleansed  of  its  impuri- 
ties, this  kind  of  soul  becomes  capable  of  perceiving  daemons  and  angels,  and 
of  maintaining  a  familiar  intercourse  with  ihem.  Nor  is  this  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at;  for  the  dajmons,  according  to  the  Annnonian  scheme,  are  clothed  with 
bodies  of  a  slender  and  refine<l  texture,  which  are  invisible  to  mankind  whilst 
the  senses  remain  in  a  dull,  corrtrpt  state,  but  become  apparent  and  visihlo 
when  once  those  things  are  removed,  by  which  the  faculties  arc  clogged  and 
rendered  inert.  For  the  siune  reason  the  celestial  and  rational  soul,  notwith- 
standing that  it  may  have  been  purified  from  all  contagion  of  the  body  and  tho 
senses,  and  entirely  cleansed  from  everything  vicious  and  corrupt,  can  never 
arrive  at  any  knowledge  of,  or  intercourse  with  daimons.  For  it  possesses  not 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  Fcnsible  things,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  discern- 
ing such  natures  as  are  joined  to  bodies,  although  thoae  bodies  may  be  ofa  sub- 
tile and  refined  order,  but  erecting  itself  above  everything  corporeal,  it  arrives 
by  inexplicable  means  at  a  knowledge  and  intimate  connection  with  its  first 
great  parent. 

[p.  202.]     XXXI.     The  sentiments  of  Ammonius  respectins  the  dif« 
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fereat  popular  religioas.  In  order  that  the  different  popular  reli- 
gions  by  which  a  plurality  of  Gods  was  recognized,  might  not 
appear  repugnant  to  his  doctrine,  Ammonius  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce the  whole  history  of  the  heathen  deities,  as  it  had  been 
handed  down  by  the  poets  and  inculcated  by  the  priests,  to  some- 
what of  a  rational  system,  and  contended  that  it  was  altogether 
an  allegorical  exhibition  of  either  natural  or  moral  ])rece})ts  and 
maxims.(*)  Conformably  to  the  Christian  faith,  he  maintained 
that  there  was  one  God,  from  whom  all  things  had  proceeded. 
The  host  of  beings  whom  the  multitude  and  the  heathen  priest- 
hood commonly  honoured  with  the  name  of  gods,  he  would  not 
allow  to  be  actually  gods,  but  merely  the  ministers  of  God,  or 
dsemonSyto  whom  the  supreme  governor  of  the  universe  had 
committed  the  superintendence  and  guardiansliip  of  nations,  or 
the  direction  of  certain  parts  of  nature,  or  finally  the  adminis- 
tration and  guidance  of  human  affairs  and  actions.^  To  these 
agents  of  Divine  Providence  he  thought  it  reasonable  that  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  honour  and  worship  should  be  paid :  just  as  amongst 
men  a  certain  degree  of  attention  and  respect  is  shown  to  the  le- 
gates of  kings  and  inferior  magistrates;  but  he  by  no  means 
deemed  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  addressed  with  the  same 
ceremonies  that  were  used  in  worshipping  the  Deity,  much  less 
that  they  should  be  conciliated  or  appeased  with  sacrifices  and 
the  blood  of  animals.  According  to  him,  none  but  natures  that 
were  inimical  to  the  human  race,  and  that  delighted  in  sensuality, 
could  find  any  gratification  in  the  death  and  blood  of  animals. 
The  offerings  in  which  such  natures  as  resembled  and  were  al- 
lied to  the  Supreme  Deity  took  pleasure,  were  frankincense, 
hymns,  herbs,  and  things  altogether  innoxious.  It  was  no  other 
than  fitting,  he  conceived,  that  prayers  should  be  addressed  to 
these  agents  of  the  Deity,  inasmuch  as  to  them  was  committed 
the  dispensation  of  God's  benefits  and  blessings ;  but  that  pray- 
ers of  this  kind  were  to  be  regulated  by  reason  and  wdsdom,  since 
the  good  things  that  were  placed  fit  the  disposal  of  these  dijcmons 
were  those  which  concerned  merely  the  welfare  of  the  body,  not 
such  as  might  benefit  the  celestial  and  immortal  spirit.  It  became, 
therefore,  a  wise  man,  he  held,  whose  main  object  ought  to  be  to 
improve  the  excellence  and  felicity  of  his  mind,  for  the  most 
part  to  pass  bv  these  inferior  deities,  and  prefer  his  petitions  at 
once  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
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(1)  The  whole  Ammonian  school  was  devoted  to  allegory^  and  conyertod 
the  history  of  the  heathen  g;ods  into  a  sort  of  philosophy.  As  a  specimen,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  Porphyrins  de  Aniro  Nympharum  apud  Homer,  de  Styge^  and 
others  of  his  smaller  pieces. 

(2)  Paulus  Orosius,  Historiar.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  p.  364,  365.  Quidam  dum  in 
muUis  Dcum  credunU  muUos  Deos  indiscreto  timore  finxerunt,  Sed  hinc  jam  tel 
maxime,  cum  anctnritate  veri/atis  (that  is,  the  Christian  religion)  operante^  turn 
ipsa  etiam  ratione  discutieniey  discessum  esL     Quippe  cum  et  philosophi  eorum 

[p.  293.] dum  intento  mentis  studio  qutcrunt,  scrulanturque  omnia, 

ttnum  Deum  auclorem  omnium  repererunt,  ad  quern  unum  omnia  rc/errenlur; 
wide  etiam  nunc  pagani^  quos  jam  declarata  Veritas  (u  e.  the  Christian  rcIi<^ion) 
de  contumacia  magisy  quam  de  ignoranlioy  contindt,  cum  a  nobis  discuiiuntur^ 
non  se  plures  Deos  sequij  sed  sub  uno  Deo  magno  plure9  ministros  renerari 
fateniur. 

XXXII.  The  tenets  of  Ammonias  respecting  Christ*  With  a  view 

to  render  Christianity  apparently  consistent  with  his  new  philoso- 
phy and  the  ancient  religion,  Ammonias  admitted  that  Christ  was 
a  great  and  wise  character,  full  of  the  counsel  and  power  of  the 
Deity,  an  admirable  Theurgist^  and  a  friend  to  the  diumons:  that 
the  discipline  which  he  had  instituted  was  of  a  most  holy  nature, 
and  had  been  confirmed  by  miracles  and  preternatural  signs :  but 
he  denied  that  Christ  had  ever  taught  anything  repugnant  to  the 
principles  which  he  himself  sought  to  establish,  or  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  abolish  the  ancient  popular  religious  rites,  and 
the  worsliip  of  the  da3mons  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  Deity 
to  preside  over  nations  and  the  different  departments  of  nature.(*) 
And  that  he  might  the  more  readily  procure  for  this  part  of  his 
system  an  acceptance  with  the  world,  he  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  means  of  strained  interpretations,  or  rather  perver- 
sions, to  enlist  on  his  side  the  tenets  of  the  Christians  respecting 
the  Deity,  the  human  soul,  the  world,  the  trinity  of  persons  in 
the  Godhead,  good  and  bad  angels,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  their 
different  maxims  and  precepts  relating  to  piety  and  morals.(') 
Such  points  of  the  Christian  doctrine  as  it  surpassed  his  inge- 
nuity to  render  by  any  means  subservient  to  his  purpose,  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  unauthorised  additions  that  had  been  made  to  the 
system  of  Christ,  by  ignorant  and  injudicious  disciples.  The 
principal  articles  to  which  he  thus  took  exception  as  interjx)la- 
tions,  were  those  which  respected  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  sal- 
vation obtained  through  him  for  the  human  race,  the  abandoning 
the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  adoriug  the  one  only  Su- 
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preme  Being.  None  of  these  points,  he  contended,  had  ever  been 
inculcated  by  Christ  himself  nor  had  he  forbidden  the  paying 
of  an  honorary  worship  to  all  daemons  indiscriminately,  but  only 
to  such  as  were  of  an  evil  nature.  When  in  the  following  age 
this  matter  was  brought  into  dispute,  and  the  miracles  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour  were  urged  by  the  Christians,  in  proof  both  of 
his  divinity  and  also  of  his  having  meant  to  explode  the  worship 
of  daemons,  the  philosophers  of  the  Ammonian  school  maintain- 
ed that  several  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  Pagan  worshippers, 
such  as  ApoUonius  Tyanajus,  Pythagoras,  Euclid,  Apulcius, 
and  others,  had  immortalized  their  names  by  miracles  equally 
great  and  splendid  with  those  which  had  been  wrought  by 
ChristC) 

(1)  The  reader  will  understand  me  as  not  meaning  to  deny  that  amongst  [p.  294.] 
those  who  adopted  the  Ammonian  discipline,  there  were  some  that  were  nliko 
inimical  to  Christ  and  1p  the  Christians.  We  have  an  illustrious  instance  oi 
this  in  the  emperor  Julian,  and  other  examples  might  easily  be  adduced  from 
amongst  the  Platonists  of  that  age.  For  the  haired  which  these  persons  bore 
to  Christ  and  his  followers,  particular  reasons  might  be  assigned,  which  those 
who  are  versed  in  matters  of  antiquity  will  be  at  no  loss  in  discovcnng:  but 
that  Ammonius  himself  considered  Christ  as  entitled  to  the  highest  honour,  and 
that  his  true  followers,  although  they  were  the  authors  of  most  grievous  inju- 
ries to  the  Christians,  yet  manifest  a  respect  and  esteem  for  the  character  of 
Christ  himself,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  variety  of  testimonies.  Propriety 
could  not  allow  that  a  man  who  made  it  liis  object  to  bring  about  nn  union  of 
all  sects  and  religions,  and  maintained  that  Christ  had  come  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reinstating  the  true  and  most  ancient  philosophy  and  religion  of  the 
human  race,  should  either  think  or  speak  otherwise  than  honourably  of  this 
■ame  Christ.  Neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  veneration  for  Christ,  which 
he  had  imbibed,  as  it  were,  with  his  mother's  milk,  could  easily  have  been  re- 
nounced by  a  man  who,  in  departing  from  the  true  and  right  faith,  appears  to 
have  been  influenced,  not  so  much  by  a  depraved  and  vicious  disposition,  as  by 
too  great  a  partiality  for  the  Egyptian  philosophy  and  the  ardour  of  an  exube- 
rant imagination.  The  reader  will  probably  not  be  disi^lensed  at  my  adducing 
some  passages  from  ancient  authors  in  support  of  what  I  have  thus  advanced. 
Augustine  enters  much  into  dispute  with  those  philosophers  of  his  time  who 
professed  a  respect  and  veneration  for  Christ,  but  maintained  that  the  Christians 
had  not  adhered  to  the  principles  of  their  master.  Lib  i.  de  Cojisensu  Exange^ 
Uitarum,  torn.  iii.  P.  II.  opp.  cap.  vi. }  xi.  p.  6.  HocdicurU^  says  he,  illi  vel  maxime 
Paganiy  qui  Dominum  ipsum  Jcsum  Christum  cvlpare  aut  blasphemarc  nan  au- 
dmt,  eiquc  tribuurU  excellent issiman  sapient iam,  sed  tamen  tanquam  hmnini:  disci' 
puios  zero  efuSy  dicunl,  magisfro  suo  amplius  trihuissc  quam  eral,  vt  eum  Filiuhi 
Dei  dicerentj  et  Verbum  Dei  per  quod  facta  suni  omnia^  et  ipsum  ac  Deum  patrein 
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unum  esse :  ac  si  qua  similia  sunt  in  apostoiicis  Uteris^  quibus  eum  cum  Patn 
tinum  Deum  colendum  esse  didicimus :  honorandum  enim  tamquam  sapientissimum 
virum  putant ;  colendum  aulem  tumquam  Deum  negarit.  Some  little  while  after* 
{14.  cap.  viii.  p.  G.  he  gives  us  to  understand  whnt  opinion  they  entertained  re- 
specting Chrisfs  miracles,  namely,  that  he  was  a  Theurgist  or  magician  of  the 
first  rank,  and  that  he  left  behind  him  two  books,  comprising  the  principleH  of  the 
Theurgic  or  magic  art  Ita  vero  isti  desipiunl,  ui  iUis  libris,  quos  eum  (Christ) 
scripsisse  existimani,  dicant  conliiieri  cas  artes,  quibus  eum  pulanl  illafecisse  mira* 
cula  quorum  fama  ubique  percrebuit :  quod  exisiimando  se  ipsos  produnt  quid  dilu 
ganl  el  quid  qffectant.  Augustine  adds  that  possibly  books  of  this  kind  might 
have  been  written  by  some  one  under  the  name  of  Christ  Amidst  much  other 
matter  it  is  expressly  intimated  by  Augustine,  that  this  reverence  for  Christ  had 
been  handed  down  to  the  philosophers  of  his  time  by  the  Platonists,  and  parti- 
cularly by  that  illustrious  star  of  the  Ammonian  school,  Porphyry.  Cap.  xv.  p.  8. 
[p.  295.]  Quid?  Quod  isti  v<ini  Christi  laudatoreset  Christiana:  religionis  obliqui 
obtrectatorcs  propterea  non  audenl  blaspJiemare  Christum,  quia  quidam  philosophi 
eorum,  sicut  in  libris  suis  Porphyrins  Siculus  prodidii,  consulueruni  deos  suos  quid 
de  Christo  respondercnl,  illi  aulem  araculis  suis  Christum  laudare  compulsi  sunL 

Ac  per  hoc  isti,  nc  contra  deorum  suorum  responsa  coneniur,  continent  bias* 

phcmias  a  Christo^  et  eas  in  discipulos  ejus  effundunt.  Concerning  those  oracles 
by  which  the  heathen  deities  are  said  to  have  extolled  the  character  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour,  Augustine  treats  more  at  large  in  lib.  xix.  de  Civitale  Dei,  cap. 
xxiii.  p.  428.  ct  seq.  torn.  vii.  opp.  from  Porphyry's  work  de  Philosophia  ex  Oro- 
culis.    Amongst  other  things  he  remarks,  Dicii  eliam  bona  philosophus  isle  de 

Chriiflo. Denique  tanquam  mirabile  aliquid  aique  incredibile  prolaturus^ 

prater  opinionemAnquity  proftcto  quibusdam  xidealur  esse  quod  dicturi  sumus; 
Christum  enim  dii  piissimum  pronuntiaverunt  et  immorlalcm  factum^  et  cum  bona 
prccdicafione  ejus  meminerunt :  Chrislianos  vero  pollutos  inquit,  et  conlaminatos  H 
err  ore  implicalos  esse  dicunt^  et  muUis  talibus  adversus  eos  blasphemiis  utuntur. 
The  oracle  itself,  of  which  the  sense  is  thus  given  by  Porphyry,  I  purposely 
omit.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Augustine,  but  it  is  not  a  clear 
one.  Eu^ebius  gives  it  in  Greek  from  the  above-cited  work  of  Porphyry  in  his 
Demonstraiio  Evangel,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  p.  1 34f  Another  oracle,  bearing  in  like  man- 
ner honourable  testimony  to  the  character  of  Christ,  namely,  one  delivered  by  the 
Milesian  Apollo,  is  to  be  met  with  in  Lnctanlius  Inslitut.  Dianar.  lib.  iv.  cap. 
xiii.  p.  446.  Augustine  conct-ives  that  these  oracles  were  either  the  inventions 
of  the  enemies  of  Christianitv,  or  that  thov  were  delivered  bv  daemons  for  the 
purpose  of  seducing  the  ChristianH  from  tiu'  true  religion.  Quis  ita  stultus  est 
ut  rum  intcUigat  aul  ab  homiuc  callido  rnquc  Christianis  inimicissimo  hfcc  trracula 
fuisse  conjicta,  aut  consilio  sijnili  ab  impuris  dicmonibus  istafuisse  responsa;  ut 
scHircf  quoniam  lumlnnt  Christum  propti^rca  leracitvr  credantur  xituperare  Chris- 
tiaw)s ;  alque  ita,  si  possinf,  intcrcludint  viam  salutis  (Cterna:,  in  qua  Jit  quisque 
Chrislianus.  To  this  opinion  of  Augustine,  that  these  oracles  were  the  inven- 
tions of  the  enemies  of  tlnj  Clirisii.ins,  I  very  readily  8ub«<cribe.  The  philoso- 
phers the  adversaries  of  the  Clu-istians,  as  Auj^usline  expressly  states  in  the 
fuimer-cited  passage,  consulted  the  heathen  deities  respecting  tlic  character  cf 
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Christ ;  and  the  priests  of  those  deities,  without  doubt,  returned  an  answer  con- 
formably tc  what  they  knew  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  persons  thus  consulting 
them.   But  it  strikes  me,  that  these  philosophers  were  influenced  by  n  diilcrent 
motive  in  procuring  these  omcles  from  that  which  suggested  itself  to  Augustine. 
In  fact,  they  had  learnt  from  Ammonius,  the  founder  of  their  sect,  that  Christ 
was  a  character  of  the  first  eminence,  and  worthy  of  the  higiiest  praise ;  and 
this  opinion  they  scrupled  not  openly  to  profess.    To  the  numerous  enemies  of 
the  Christian  religion,  however,  their  conduct  in  this  respect  was  highly  offen- 
^iTe,  and  particularly  to  the  heathen  priesthood,  who  were  apprehensive  that  the 
praises  thus  bestowed  on  Christ  might  injure  the  cause  of  Paganism,  and  would 
rtther  have  had  Christ  blended  with  the  Christians  in  one  indiscrimi-  [p.  296.] 
nate  censure  and  malediction.    The  Platonic  philosophers,  therefore,  with  a 
view  to  remove  from  themselves  every  sort  of  odium  on  this  account,  and  to 
prove  that  the  opinion  which  they  maintained  respecting  Christ  was  one  that 
might  be  justified,  made  inquiry  of  the  gods  as  to  what  was  to  be  thought  of 
Christ's  character:  and  having  obtained  an  answer,  such  as  they  desired,  no 
farther  room  was  left  for  cavil,  inasmuch,  as  by  producing  the  oracles,  they  could 
at  any  time  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  opinion  of  the  gods  was  on  their 
aide.  And  who  should  pretend  to  call  men  in  question  for  maintaining  opinions 
that  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  gods  ? 

Let  us  now  see  what  other  sentiments  Augustine  states  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  these  philosophers  respecting  Christ  and  the  Christians.  They  de- 
nied that  it  had  been  Christ's  intention  to  abrogate  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
deities.  Verunlameri,  says  he,  de  Coiiscns.  Evangrlisfar.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.  j).  8.  isti 
ita  disputanly  quod  hecc  eversio  templnrum^  ct  damnatin  sacrific'u/nim,  et  amfractio 
nmulacrorum  non  per  doclrinam  Christifiat^  sed  per  discipulorum  cjus^  quos  aliud 
(fuam  ab  illo  didicerunt,  docuisse  contcndunt ;  ita  xolint.es  Christianam  fideiUy 
Christum  hanorantt'S  JmidanlesquCy  coJivellere.  On  the  contrary,  lliey  maintained 
that  Christ  himself  paid  an  honorary  worship  to  these  deities,  and  tliat  it  was  by 
their,  or  in  other  words,  the  daimons*  assistance  he  wrought  his  miracles,  1.  c, 
cap.  XX xvi.  p.  18.  Ita  enim  volinit  ct  ipsiim  credit  iiescio  quid  alivd  scripaisse, 
quod  diligUTUy  nihiUiue  scnsisse  contra  deos  stios,  sed  eos  potins  magico  ritu  colu^ 
isse ;  el  discipulos  ejus  non  solum  dc  illofuisse  mentitos,  diccndo  ilium  Drum,  per 
(pum  facta  sunt  omniay  cum  aliud  nihil  quam  hotnnfuerity  quami  is  rjccdlnUissima 
sapiential  ;  rerum  etiam  de  diis  corum  non  hoc  docuisse  quod  ab  illo  didicisscnt. 
They  were  ready,  however,  to  admit  that  Christ  had  abolished  the  worship  of 
eertaiin  daemons  of  the  inferior  order,  and  had  enjoined  men  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  deities  of  heaven  alone,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Supreme 
Governor  of  all  things.  That  such  was  their  opinion,  Augustine  proves  by  a 
notable  passage  from  Porphyry,  of  which  he  gives  us  the  following  translation 
into  Latin,  in  his  work  de  Civitate  Dciy  lib.  xix.  cap.  xxiii.  }  iv.  p.  430.  torn.  vii. 
opp.  Sunt  (the  reader  will  recollect  that  it  is  Porphyry  who  is  speaking) 
spiritus  terreni  minimi  loco  quodam  malorum  dtzmonum  j4)testati  sidjecti.  Ab  his 
Mpientes  Hebra^orum  quorum  unus  isle  etiam  Jesus  fuit ;  ab  his  ergo  Ilcbrcci  d^t" 
mordbus  pessimis  ct  minoribus  spiritibus  vctabant  religiososet  ipsis  vacarc  prohibe^ 
hant :  venerari  autcm  magis  calestes  dcosy  amplius  autem  vcncrari  Deum  patrcfiu 
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Hoc  autem  et  dii  jirtcdjiittnty  el  in  8uj)enorihu8  ostendijmis,  quemadrsodum  anh 
adicHe.re  ad  Djum  mancnly  ct  ilium  colere  ubique  imperanL  Varum  indueti  d 
impuc  nafurec  (u  e.  tiio  Christians)  quibus  tere  fatum  nan  concessit  a  diis  doim 
obfincrc^  neque  habere  Jotis  immorlalis  notianemy  non  audienies  ct  deos  (i.  e.  thote 
oracles  wliich  he  had  antecedently  adduced)  et  dixinas  viros^  (Ammonius,  whom, 
it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Hieroclcs  apud  PhoL  Biblioth.  p.  283.  they 
were  accustomed  to  stylo  d-io/^axrof,  Plotinus,  whom,  in  like  manner,  they 
termed  d-fio;,  and  others  who  had  been  taught  by  these,)  deos  quidem  omnes  r» 
[p.  297.]  cusareruniy  prohibitos  autem  dccmones^  et  has  non  odisse  sed  rererrri, 
Deum  autem  simulanies  colere^  ea  sola  per  qua  Deus  adoratur,  non  agunt,  Sam 
Deus  quidem  tUpote  omnium  paler  nullius  indigel  (L  e.  he  deliglits  not  in  sacri- 
fices and  victims),  sed  nobis  est  bene  cum  eum  perjustiliam  et  castilatem  aHasqM* 
virlutes  adoramusj  ipsam  xilam  precem  ad  ipsum  ftzcienles  per  imilalionem  et  ui- 
quisilionem  do  ipso.  Inqvisilio  enim  purgat,  (by  inquisitio  ho  here  means  con- 
templation, meditation,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  the  senses ;  a  mind 
to  which  this  kind  of  discipline  had  become  familiar,  was  considered  by  thi 
Modern  Platonists  as  in  the  highest  degree  purified  and  cleansed,)  imitatio  dU- 
Jicat  ajfeclionem  ad  ipsum  operando.  He  (Porphyry)  had  said  a  little  before, 
Anima  (of  Christ)  aliis  animabus  falaliter  dedil  trrare  implicaru    Propterea  ergo 

diis  exosi ipse  vero  (Christ)  pius  et  in  calum  sicut  pit  concessit.     Itaqm 

hunc  quidem  non  blasphemabisy  misereberis  autem  hominum  demeniiam,  ex  eom 
eis  facile  pr(cccpsque  pcriculum.     What  we  hear  from  Porphyry,  that  iilii.strioiii 
enemy  of  the  Christians,  we  may  consider  ourselves  as  hearing  from  Ammo- 
nius  himself,  and  his  principal  disciple,  Plotinus.  Fur,  as  it  is  cert;iin  that  what 
Plotinus  taught,  he  had  derived  from  Ammonius,  so  may  we  be  sure,  that  for 
whatever  is  to  be  gathered  from  Porphyry,  he  himself  was  indebted  to  Plotinus. 
(•2)  That  the  Modern  or  Ammonian  Platonists  made  it  their  object,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  to  reconcile  the  maxims  of  the  Eg\-ptian  and  ancient  Platonic  phi- 
losophy with  those  of  Christianity,  must  be  plain  to  any  one  who  shall  consider 
the  way  in  which  Plotinus  expresses  his  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of 
tliree  principles  or  chief  hypostases  in  one  God ;  the  manner  in  which  all  the 
philosophers  of  this  sect  speak  conccnnng  dtcmons  and  spirits,  their  tenets  re- 
specting the  nature  of  God  and  the  human  soul,  and  the  opinions  they  avowed 
respecting  the  world  and  its  origin.    Most  assuredly  nothing  can  be  more  ap- 
parent than  that  all  these  things  are  so  treated  of  and  explained  by  them,  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  little  or  no  difference  existed  between  their  system  of  dis- 
cipline and  Christianity.    They  borrow  from  the  Christians  distinctions,  words 
phrases,  and  whatever  else  they  can,  and  accommodate  then^  all  to  their  own 
way  of  thinking.    Indeed  so  dexterous  were  they  at  this,  that  we  find  them,  ac- 
cording as  it  might  be-^t  suit  their  purpose,  at  one  time  corruptipg  and  debasing 
the  Christian  tenets  in  order  to  make  them  accord  with  their  own  opinions, 
whilst  at  another  they,  on  the  contrary,  correct  and  amend  their  ( wn  principles 
80  as  to  make  them  coincide  with  the  maxims  of  Christianity.    Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  greater  part  of  these  Platonists,  upon  comparing  the  Ciiristian 
religion  with  the  systi*m  of  Ammonius,  were  led  to  imagine  that  nothing  could  ba 
more  easy  tha;)  a  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and,  to  the  great  detiimcDt 
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of  the  Chri9ti:in  cause,  were  induced  to  embrace  Christianity  without  feeling  it 
necessary  to  abandon  scarcely  any  of  their  former  principles.  A  memorable  pa»- 
aage  as  to  this  occurs  in  Augustine^s  book,  de  Vera  Religioney  cap.  iv.  J  vii.  p. 
559.  torn.  L  opp.  Ilaque  si  hanc  xilam  illi  viri  nobiscum  rursus  agere  potuisserUf 
viderent  prqfeclOi  cigus  auctorilale  facilius  consuleretur  hominibus,  ct  paucis  mutO' 
ti$  verbis  et  seTiientiis  Chrisliani  fiereiU,  sicut  plerique  rccenliorum  noslrorumquB 
ttmporum  PlatonicifecerunL  See  also  his  epistle  to  Dioscorus,ep.  Ixviii.  [p.  298.] 
{ xxi.  &  xxxiiu  p.  255.  260.  torn.  ii.  opp. 

(3)  It  appears  clearly  to  have  been  the  general  practice  of  the  Platoniats  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  to  compare  our  Blessed  Saviour  with  Apoltonius 
Tyanaeas,  Pythagoras,  and  other  philosophers  who  were  renowned  for  their 
miracles;  and  that  Philostratus  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius,  Porphyry  and 
lamblicus  that  of  Pythngoras,  and  other  authors,  most  likely,  those  of  other 
lose  men,  expressly  with  a  view  to  show  that  amongst  the  worshippers  of  the 
heathen  deities,  there  had  been  men  distinguished  for  acts  of  ti  similar  nature 
with  those  by  which  Christ  had  rendered  himself  illustrious.  That  such  was 
their  object,  the  reader  will  find  fully  proved  by  Gotliofred  Olearius,  in  his  notes 
on  Philostratus,  and  by  L.  Kuster  in  his  annotations  on  lamblicus  and  Porpliy- 
ry*s  life  of  Pythagoras.  Those  who  undertook  the  idle  and  absurd  tnnk  of  mak- 
ing this  comparison,  found  it  necessary  to  detract  much  from  the  honour  that 
is  due  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  but  they  did  not  make  it  their  aim  to  de- 
prive his  character  of  every  sort  of  dignity  and  glory.  Their  object  was  merely  to 
bring  him  down  to  a  level  with  those  whom  they  deemed  to  have  been  the  wisest 
and  best  of  mortals,  and  who  bore  an  aflinity  to  the  iinmortul  gods.  Tlie  only 
tilings,  therefore,  for  which  they  contended  in  this  way,  were  tliese  two :  First, 
that  the  miracles  of  Christ  do  not  afford  any  absolute  or  positive  proof  of  his 
divinity,  as  the  Christians  maintained;  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  shown,  tiiat  men, 
having  no  pretensions  to  the  rank  of  deities,  had  performed  things  of  a  similarly 
wonderful  nature;  Secondly^  that  Christ  could  never  have  meant  altogether  to 
overturn  and  abolish  the  worship  of  daemons,  (i.  e.  the  heathen  deities,)  or  the 
ancient  popular  religions,  since  the  most  religious  of  the  heathen  \vorshi])per8 
hod  distinguished  themselves  by  miracles,  even  as  he.  These  very  Lives,  there- 
fore, of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  the  comparisons  therein  drawn  between 
them  and  Christ,  most  plainly  prove  that  the  sect  of  Amnionians  or  that  of  the 
Modern  Platonists  held  the  character  of  Christ  in  very  great  honour,  although 
they  vilified  and  would  willingly  have  altogether  extirpated  the  Christians. 

XXXIII.    Forced  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.    Whoil  onco 

this  passion  for  philosophising  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  Egyptian  teachers  and  certain  otiiers,  and  liad  ])cen  gra- 
dually diffused  by  them  in  various  directions  throuirhout  the 
church,  the  holy  and  beautiful  siuiplicitv  of  early  times  very 
quickly  disappeared,  and  was  followed  by  a  most  remarkable  and 
disastrous  alteration  in  nearlv  the  Avliole  svst^nn  of  Christian  dis- 
dplinc.    This  very  important  and  deeply  to  bo  regretted  charge 
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had  its  commencement  in  the  century  now  under  review,  but  it 
will  be  in  the  succeeding  one  that  we  shall  have  to  mark  its  chief 
progress.  One  of  the  earliest  evils  that  flowed  from  this  immo- 
derate attachment  to  philosophy,  was  the  violence  to  which  it 
gave  rise  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For, 
whereas,  the  Christians  had,  from  a  very  early  period,  imbibed 
the  notion  that  under  the  words,  laws,  and  facts,  recorded  in  the 
sacred  volume,  there  is  a  latent  sense  concealed,  an  opinion 
which  they  appear  to  have  derived  from  the  Jews,(*)  no  sooner 
did  this  passion  for  philosophising  take  possession  of  their  minds, 
than  they  began  with  wonderful  subtilty  to  press  the  Scriptures 
[p.  299.]  into  their  service,  in  support  of  all  such  principles  and 
maxims  as  appeared  to  them  consonant  to  reason ;  and  at  the 
same  time  most  wretchedly  to  pervert  and  twist  every  part  of 
tliosc  divine  oracles  which  opposed  itself  to  their  philosophical 
tenets  or  notions.  The  greatest  proficients  in  this  pernicious 
practice  were  those  Egyptian  teachers  who  first  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  Christians  towards  philosophy,  namely,  Paniamxis 
and  Clement.  Their  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  have  not 
reached  our  days,  but  it  appears  from  such  of  the  writings  of 
Clement  as  are  at  present  extant,  that  he  and  Panttenus  arc  not 
to  be  considered  as  having  struck  out  an  absolutely  original  path 
in  this  respect,  for  that  in  reality  they  were  merely  followei*s  of 
the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Jew,  Phllo^  whose  writings  they  as- 
siduously studied,  and  whose  empty  wisdom  they  were  unhap- 
pily led  to  admire  and  to  imitate.(*) 

(1)  hi  the  wrltimjs  of  fathers,  even  of  thU  century,  exprc«*9  notice  is  occa- 
BicHiiilly  taken  of  those  four  senses  of  Seripture  to  which  the  Christian  exposi- 
tors were  for  so  many  nges  accustomed  to  direct  the  attention  of  their  readers, 
namely,  the  literal^  tlic  allef^oricaly  the  tropological,  and  the  analogical.  The 
first  three  of  these  are  noticed  by  Justin  Martyr,  (Dial  cum  TryjhonCy  p.  333. 
edit.  Jebbian.)  wlio,  after  malting  some  remarks  as  to  the  sense  attached  to  the 

words   of  the  sacred  volume,  adds,    Jtai  ya^  ly  rajaCoXii  Xi3-jv  iroX\ax8  »a\fiir  dTC- 

/iif  a  rd¥  X^tTdv  Kal  iv  r^oxoXoyia  'loxwC  koX  'i^jojiX.  Nam  per  jHirabnltnn,  (that  to 
wliicli  Justin  here  applies  the  term  Parable,  is,  by  subsequent  Christian  writers, 
denominated  Alb'<^ory,  or  the  allegorical  sense,)  ilium  (i.  c.  Isaiah)  prrsecpe 
Christum  vocare  lapidcjn  ostendi,  et  tropologice  Jacnbum  et  hraelem.  Of  the 
analogical  sense,  as  they  term  it,  whereby  the  scriptural  accounts  of  things 
appertiiningr  to  this  life  are  applied  to  spiritual  and  heavenly  matters,  many  ex- 
amples  are  to  be  met  with  likewise  in  Justin,  and  also  in  Clement.  That  the 
early  Christiana  derived  this  practice  of  annexing  to  the  words  of  Scripture  so- 
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lerml  diflferent  eensee,  from  the  Jews,  no  one,  at  present  apijenrs  in  the  least 
lo  d<  ubt.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  remarked,  that,  although  Justin,  Irenanus,  and 
die  other  fathers  of  this  century,  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  our  times, 
continually  obtruding  on  us  mystical  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  tlie 
ipturcs  yet  not  one  of  them  who  dwelt  without  the  confines  of  Egypt  ever 
attempts,  by  means  of  ingenuity,  to  elicit  from  tlic  sacred  writings  any  of  the 
dio^mas  or  maxims  of  philosophy.  By  ail  of  them  the  words  of  Scripture  are 
made  to  refer  to  Christ  and  to  heavenly  things  alone,  althougli  in  a  manner  not 
altogether  the  most  happy  or  judicious.  This  appears  to  me  not  a  little  cxtraorw 
dinary,  and  particularly  in  Justin  Martyr,  who  certainly  considered  philosophy 
aa  of  divine  origin. 

(2)  Nearly  all  those  corruptions,  by  which,  in  the  second  and  subsequent 
eentiiries,  Christianity  was  disfigured,  and  its  pristine  simplicity  and  innocence 
almoat  wholly  effiiced,  had  their  origin  in  £g>'pt>  and  were  thence  communi- 
cated to  the  other  churches.  This  province  also  gave  birth  to  the  dis-  [p.  300.] 
eommendable  practice  of  glossing  over  philosophical  opinions  with  the  words 
«f  Scripture,  or  rather  of  straining  scriptural  phrases  and  expressions  in  sup- 
port of  such  maxims  as  might  appear  to  be  dictated  by  reason.  The  first  Chris- 
tiana who  made  this  art  their  study  were  ParUccnus  and  Clement,  successively 
{nefects  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria ;  men  of  unquestionable  worth 
and  jHety,  but  immoderately  devoted  to  what  they  deemed  the  true  philosophy. 
It  a|4>ear8  from  St  Jerome,  Catal  Scriptor,  EccL  cap.  xxxvi.  that  many  com- 
nentariea  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  PanUcniis  were  formerly  extant;  but  they 
hare  all  long  since  fallen  victims  to  the  ravages  of  time.    The  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  expounded  the  sacred  writings,  may  bo  colle^rtcd  from  tho 
worka  that  are  extant  of  his  disciple  and  successor,  Ciement  of  Alexandria, 
One  of  his  rules  of  interpretation,  in  particular,  is  preserved  by  Clement  in  his 
R:Ug4S  ex  Scripluris  Prophetarurjh  subjoined  to  his  works,  { Ivi.  p.  1002.  edit. 
Fotterian.    Pantaenus,  it  there  appears,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  pro- 
phets, in  what  they  uttered,  spake  for  the  most  part  indefinitely,  using  the  pre- 
sent tense,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  for  the  future  and  prseteritc.    Tak- 
iag  this  rule  of  his  preceptor  for  his  guide,  in  expounding  the  words  of  David, 
PsiL  xviii.  6.   EU  in  sole  posuil  taberjiaculum  suum,  Clement,  first  of  all,  assumes 
that  they  are  to  be  understood  as  relating  to  Christ,  and  then  goes  on  to  ex- 
pound the  preeterite  posuil  as  referring  both  to  the  past  time  and  the  future ; 
and,  proceeding  upon  this  plan,  the  words  of  David  are  found  to  admit,  not 
merely  of  one,  but  several  very  extraordinary  interpretations.   Indeed  it  wmnot 
fail  to  strike  every  one,  that  tliis  rule  of  Pantajnus  is  every  way  calculated  to 
admit  of  various  different  senses  being  applied  to  almost  every  word  of  tho  sa- 
cred volume :  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  it  was  invented  expressly 
with  a  view  of  introducing  the  utmost  latitude  of  interpretation  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  a  ?commodated,  ad  libu 
rum,  to  the  occurrences  of  past  as  well  as  future  times.    Let  us  assume  merely 
what  Panteenus  assumed,  namely,  that  the  words  of  Scripture  relating  to  ac- 
tions or  occurrences,  do  not  refer  to  one  particular  time,  but  to  several  difiereut 
periods;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  part  of  the  sacred  volume  that 

24 
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may  not  be  wonderfully  dilated,  nnd  absolutely  loaded,  as  it  were,  with  avi^ 
riety  of  sensed  or  interpretations. — Clement,  the  disciple  of  Paiitanusi  was  tht 
author  of  u  work  of  considerable  length,  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Hypotf» 
poses,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  an  exposition  of  nearly  all  the  s^ 
cred  writers,  one  after  another.    He  likewise  wrote  a  commentary  on  what  in 
termed  the  Canonical  Epistles.   I'hese  works  are  lost ;  bat  in  such  of  his  ^Tit 
ings  ns  remain,  we  meet  with  sufficiently  numerous  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  expound  the  Scriptures.    To  give  an  instance  or 
two,  by  way  of  illustration.    In  his  StromalOy  lib.  i.  cap.  xxviiL  p.  426.  we  find 
it  asserted,  that  the  Mosaic  laws  have  a  four-fold  sense ;  rtr^ax^s  ^i  ^s*"  isX*«- 
riov  ri  vi/uir  tjiv  fiiXna-tf.    He,  however,  enumerates  only  three  of  those  senses: 
the  mystical,  the  moral,  and  the  prophetical.    Every  law,  according  to  him,  in  ibe 
first  place,  repreisents  some  sign,  that  is,  the  words  of  the  law  are  images  of 
other  things,  and,  in  addition  to  their  proper  f?ense,  have  an  improper  or  s^ 
condary  one  also  attiched  to  them.     Secondly,  every  law  comprises  a  preoefl 
for  the  right  ordering  of  life.    Thirdly,  every  law,  like  a  prophecy,  predicts 
something  future.    As  Clement  enumerates  only  three  senses  in  which  the  law 
[p.  301.]  is  to  be  understood,  although  he  speaks  of  four,  Hervetus,  his  tran^ 
later  into  Latin,  conjectures  that  in  the  word  nr^nx^^  there  is  a  co^^optiol^ 
and  that,  instead  of  it,  we  ought  to  read  r^tx<os»    But  the  learned  writer  hasiBi 
this  respect,  fallen  into  an  error.    Clement,  in  his  enumeration,  passes  over  tht 
natural  sense  attached  to  the  words  of  the  law,  as  a  thing  too  obvious  to  r^ 
quire  pointing  out,  and  particularizes  merely  the  three  less  evident  ones.    For 
the  investigating  these  recondite  senses  of  the  Mosaic  law  with  effect,  he  deemi 
pliilosophy,  or  the  dialectic  art,  an  highly  necessary  auxiliary.     Ai^xMr/SMftiiv 

/<  v^^ciriov  dvTH,  rffy  itLiK^Uf  tns  b-%iai  li^dLC%*\lai  ^-n^uuifoif.    Est  CtUtem  valk 

dialectice  ad  legem  accedendum  conseqxientiam,  (t.  e.  the  recondite  and  abstruse 
senses  of  the  law,)  divincc  doctrincc  venaTitibus,  The  tendency  of  these  maxims,aod 
how  greatly  they  lean  in  favour  of  specious  and  philosophical  explications  of  the 
law,  must  be  manifest  to  every  one.  Clement  also  agrees  with  Philo  Judacns  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Greek  philosophers  derived  all  their  principles  from  Mosest 
Vid.  Stromal,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  439.  Whatever,  tlierefore,  appears  to  him  just 
and  consonant  to  reason  in  the  maxims  or  tenets  of  the  philosophers,  be 
is  sure  to  discover  laid  down  somewhere  or  other  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament;  and  this  leads  him,  not  unfrequently,  to  strain  and  distort  ins 
most  extraordinary  manner,  the  words  of  Moses  and  the  other  sacred  writers, 
in  order  to  make  them,  apparently,  speak  one  and  the  same  langaige  wVk 
Plato  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece. — One  point  which  he,  in  par- 
ticular, seeks  to  estublish,  is,  that  a  Christian  ought  to  cultivate  philosophy  and 
the  liberal  arts  before  he  devotes  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  divine  wisdom. 
The  reader  will,  in  all  probability,  feel  his  curiosity  somewhat  awakened  on 
learning  that  this  is  to  be  proved  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  Sarah,  nnd  \W 
gar,  as  given  by  Moses.  Clement's  manner  of  doing  it  is  this:  {Stroma/.  WK  L 
p.  333.)  Abraham  he  asserts  to  be  the  image  of  a  perfect  Christian  ;  Sarah,  the 
image  of  Christian  wisdom  ;  and  Hagar  the  imnge  of  philosophy  or  human  ^t^ 
dom.  Abraham  lived  with  Sarah,  for  a  long  time,  in  a  state  of  connubial  sterility. 
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Hie  inference  from  this,  according  to  Clement,  is,  that  a  Christian,  as  long 
88  he  confines  himself  to  the  study  of  divine  wisdom  and  religion  alone,  will 
never  bring  forth  any  great  or  excellent  fruits.  Abraham,  then,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Sarah,  takes  to  him  Hagar ;  which  proves,  according  to  Clement,  that  a 
Clin^tian  ought  to  embrace  the  wisdom  of  this  world  or  philosophy,  and  that 
Sarali  or  divine  wisdom  will  not  withhold  her  consent.  Lastly,  Abraham,  after 
Hagar  had  borne  him  Ismnel,  resumed  his  intercourse  with  Sarah,  and  of  her 
begat  fsonc :  of  this  the  import  is,  that  a  Christian,  after  having  once  thorough- 
ly grounded  himself  in  human  learning  and  philosophy,  will,  if  he  then  devotes 
hiuisL'lf  to  the  culture  of  divine  wisdom,  bo  capable  of  propagating  the  race  of 
true  Christians,  and  of  rendering  essential  service  to  the  church. — Plato  and  his 
disciples  maintained  that  the  world  was  two-fold ;  the  one  inlellectual,  or  only 
to  be  perceived  mentally  and  by  reason,  the  other  visible,  or  an  object  of  the 
senses.  This  maxim  met  with  the  approbation  of  Clement:  hence  he  is  led  to 
contend,  that  Plato  derived  this  idea  of  a  two-fold  world  from  Moses,  and  that 
it  is  to  be  supported  on  the  authority  of  holy  writ.  The  intellectual  world,  or 
that  which  is  imperceptible  to  the  senses,  he  finds  alluded  to  in  the  first  words 
of  Genesis :  "In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  but  the 
earth  was  (ds^^res)  invisible."  And  in  the  following  words:  "And  God  said, 
let  there  be  light,"  &c.  he,  with  equal  facility,  discovers,  that  a  reference  was 
intended  to  the  visible  or  corporeal  world,  Stromal,  lib.  v.  p.  702.  et  scq.  [p.  302.J 
This  absurd  art  of  perverting  and  straining  the  Holy  Scriptures  did  not» 
however,  originate  with  the  prajfects  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria, 
but  was  derived  by  them  from  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Jew,  Philo.  Clement's 
devotion  to  this  writer  is  unbounded;  him  he  is  continually  extolling,  him  he 
imitates,  and  from  him  he  transcribes  a  variety  of  passages  without  even  the 
changing  of  a  word.  Nor  did  Origcn  in  the  succeeding  century,  or  those  who 
followed  him,  act  otherwise.  It  b  not,  therefore,  Origen  who  ought  to  be  termed 
the  parent  of  allegories  amongst  the  Christians,  but  Pkilo.  Indeed  this  has  been 
already  very  justly  remarked  by  Photius,who  observes,  (in  Biblioth.  cod.  cv.  p. 
878.)  'Ef  i  eifAXi  JtuJ  frS(  0  aWnyo^iKOi  riif  y^a^^s  iv  ri  iK*x*ff"/*  \iyoi  1^^%% 
d^»?  liT^uh^i.  Et  xero  ab  hoc  arbilror  omnem  allegoricum  Sacrcc  Script urce 
sennnnem  in  ecclesiam  promanassc.  This  indeed  is  not  altogether  true,  since 
many  of  the  Jews,  and  in  particular  the  Pharisees  and  Essenea,  had  indulged 
much  in  allegories  before  the  time  of  Philo ;  but  of  this  there  can  bo  no  doubt, 
that  the  praefects  of  the  Alexandrian  school  caught  the  idea  of  interpreting 
Scripture  upon  philosophical  principles,  or  of  eliciting  philosophical  maxims  from 
the  sacred  writers  by  means  of  allegory,  from  Philo,  and  that  by  thorn  it  was 
gradually  propagated  amongst  the  Christians  at  largo.  It  is  also  equally  certain 
that  by  the  writings  and  example  of  Philo,  the  fondness  for  allegoricH  was  vast- 
ly  augmented  and  confirmed  throughout  the  whole  Christian  woHd:  and  it 
moreover  appears,  that  it  was  he  who  first  inspired  the  Christians  with  that  de- 
gree of  temerity  w-hich  led  them,  not  unfrequently,  to  violate  the  faith  of  history, 
and  wilfully  to  close  their  eyes  against  the  obvious  and  propei  sense  of  terms 
and  words.  The  examples  of  this  most  presumptuous  boldness  that  occur  in 
the  writings  of  Philo  are  indeed  but  rare :  particular  instanoea  of  it,  however, 
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are  not  wanting;  as  may  easily  be  shown  from  Origen  nnd  others  who  took  him 
for  their  guide,  and  who,  manifestly,  considered  a  great  part  both  of  Ihe  Old  and 
New  Testament  lus  not  exhibiting  a  representation  of  things  that  really  occur* 
red,  but  merely  the  images  of  moral  actions.  If  the  reader  will  give  iilmself  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  Philo  de  AUegoriis  Legis,  lib.  iii.  p.  134.  he  will  iind  in  the 
turn  that  is  there  given  to  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Potlphor's  wife,  an  instance 
which  may  serve  to  convince  him  that  this  celebrated  Jew  mode  no  scrapie  of 
perverting,  and  even  absolutely  reversing  tho  truth  of  sacred  history  whenever 
occasion  might  appear  to  demand  it. 

XXXIV.  The  practice  arises  of  expoanding  Christian  tenets  npom 
philosophical  principles.   The  secret  discipline.    With  this  evil  waS 

connected  another  that  proved  equally  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Christianity.  For,  not  content  with  thus  perverting  and 
straining  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  support  of  such  philosophical 
tenets  as  they  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  the  Christians  of  the 
Ammonian  school,  with  a  view  to  illustrate,  still  more  clearly, 
the  perfect  accordance  of  human  with  divine  wisdom,  and  in  this 
way  the  more  readily  to  draw  over  philosophers  to  their  side^ 
proceeded  to  the  further  length  of  giving  to  the  most  plain  and 
obvious  maxims  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  such  an  exposition 
as  might  render  them  apparently  consistent  with  the  philosophical 
[p.  303.]  notions  and  opinions  which  they  had  so  unfortunately 
been  led  to  espouse.(')  In  their  manner  of  doing  this,  however, 
a  greater  degree  of  caution  and  prudence  was  observed  by  some 
than  by  others.  By  not  a  few  the  exj)ositions  of  the  Christian 
mysteries,  which  their  ingenuity  had  thus  suggested,  were  pro- 
mulgated without  reserve,  and  endeavours  used  to  get  them 
adopted  by  tlic  church,  as  appears  from  the  disputes  that  took 
place  with  Praxeas,  Tlicodotus,  Ilennogenes,  and  Artemon.  But 
by  far  the  greater  part,  pursuing  the  example  of  the  Egyptian 
teachers,  appear  to  have  wished,  that  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity should  be  unfolded  and  explained  to  the  i>eople  at  largo, 
witli  every  possible  degree  of  plainness  and  simplicity,  and  that 
the  more  abstruse  and  philosophic  interpretation  of  them  should 
never  reach  the  ears  of  the  multitude,  but  be  made  known  only 
to  certain  select  persons  of  tried  Itiitli  and  a  cultivated  under- 
standing ;  and  not  even  to  these  through  the  medium  of  writing, 
but  merely  by  word  of  mouth.  Hence  arose  that  more  secret 
and  sublime  theology  of  the  ancient  Christians,  to  which  we  have 
of  late  been  accustomed  to  refer,  under  the  title  of  Disciplina  Ar- 
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caniff^  and  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  styles  >»«3-/$,  or  hnnw" 
ledje,  but  which  diflfers  from  what  is  called  Mystical  Thcologij^  only 
in  name.(") 

(1)  Whatever,  for  instince,  is  to  be  met  with  in  Scriptiiro  respecting  God 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  no  expounded  by  these  Christiftna 
as  to  render  it  consistent  with  tlie  doctrine  of  three  hypostases  or  i  atures  ia 
God,  as  maintained  by  Plato,  Parmenides,  and  others.  Clement.  Slrnmal.  lib.  v. 
p.  710.  Again,  what  is  said  by  the  sacred  writers  respecting  the  future  destruc- 
tion and  burning  of  the  world,  was  so  explained  by  them  as  to  make  it  accord 
with  whit  was  t'lught  by  Plato  and  the  Stoics  respecting  the  purification  and 
renovution  of  the  world  by  fire.  Vid.  Clement  Slromai,  lib.  v.  p.  647.  211.  et 
■eq.  The  restoration  or  resurrection  of  the  dead  w.is  so  interpreted  as  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  the  tenets  of  the  Grecian  sages.  The  different  passages  in  holy 
writ  that  relate  to  the  illuminating,  purifyiny,  and  regenerating  of  the  mind 
were,  with  great  ingenuity,  made  to  correspond  with  what  was  taught  by  most 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Platonic  philosophers  of  the  ancient  ns  well  as  modern 
tehool  respecting  the  philosophical  death,  or  the  separation  of  the  rational  soul 
from  the  sensitive  one,  and  also  from  the  influence  of  the  body.  In  fact  there 
are  hot  few  points  of  Christian  theology,  which  the  teachers  who  were  inflamed 
with  this  eager  desire  to  produce  an  union  between  Christianity  and  philosophy, 
left  untouched. 

(2)  That  the  more  learned  of  the  Christians,  subsequently  to  the  second 
century,  cultivated,  in  secret,  an  obstruse  discipline  of  a  ditferont  nature  from 
that  which  they  tiught  publicly,  is  well  known  to  every  one.  Concerning  the 
argument,  however,  or  matter  of  this  secret  or  mysterious  di*<cipline,  its  origin, 
and  the  causes  which  gave  rino  to  it,  there  are  intiniLe  disputes.  But  these  con- 
tentions, as  is  commonly  the  case  amongst  mortals,  instead  of  elucid  iting,  have 
rather  tended  to  throw  additional  obscurity  over  a  thing,  of  itself  sufticicntly 
intricate,  and  that  seems  as  it  were,  to  have  set  illustration  at  defiance,  [p.  304.] 
This  has  more  particulirly  been  the  case  since  the  advocates  for  tiie  Papacy 
have  endeavored  to  avail  themselves  of  this  secret  discipline  of  the  ancient 
Christians  in  support  of  their  cause.  To  me  it  appe  irs  that  this  obscurity  might 
be  in  part  removed  if  due  attention  were  paid  to  a  circumstance  wliicli  seems  to 
have  been  hitherto  commonly  overlooked,  namely*  that  amongst  the  ancient 
Christians  there  existed  not  merely  one,  hut  several  species  of  spcet  discipline, 
which  were  indeed  of  some  affinity  to  each  other,  hut  between  which  it  is  neces- 
aary  in  regard  to  this  question  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction,  in  order  to  prevent 
our  confounding  together  things  in  themselves  really  dltferent. — In  the  Jirst 
flace^  there  was  a  sort  of  secret  or  mysterious  discipline  that  related  to  those 
who  were  enemies  to  the  Ciiristian  religion  and  worshippers  of  false  gods:  but 
even  tiiis  was  of  more  than  one  kind.  For  firsf^  there  was  a  sort  of  di?ciplino 
of  this  nature  that  respected  all  who  were  adverse  to  the  Christian  faith  gene- 
rallv  and  without  distinction.  There  wer.'  certain  points  of  belief,  for  Instance, 
atthis  time  current  amongst  the  Christians  respecting  the  destruction  that  Imng 
OTcrthe  city  of  Rome  and  the  empire,  as  well  as  the  wars  and  final  discomfiture 
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of  Antichrist,  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  the  milleniam,  and 
other  matters,  pcradventure  connected  with  these.    Now  if  things  of  this  kind 
had  been  promulgated  without  reserve  amongst  the  multidude,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  enmity  and  ill-will  would  have 
been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  people  towards  the  Christians.    Great 
core  was  therefore  taken  to  conceal  everything  of  this  nature  from  all  except 
comparatively  a  few,  of  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  there  could  be  no  apprehen- 
sion. Wherefore,  when  Montanus  and  his  followers,  in  this  very  century,  publicly 
prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  city  and  empire  of  Rome,  it  proved  highly  dis* 
pleading  to  the  Christians,  and  they  at  once  withdrew  themselves  from  every 
sort  of  connection  with  a  man  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  imprudence.    Hoc 
soliirn^  says  TertuUian,  (in  his  Viridicia:  Montani  which  are  lo.st,  but  of  which 
this  passage  is  preserved  apud  PrdcdestiruU.  a  Jac.  Sirmond.  edit  lib.  L  Hasres. 
XX vi.  p.  30.)  hoc  solum  discrepamus  (the  Montanists  from  other  Christians)  qund 
secundas  nnptias  rum  recipimus  et  propheliam  MorUani  de  fuluro  judicio  non  re- 
cusamus.  Now,  as  to  the  future  general  judgment,  all  Christians  believed  in  it» 
and  there  could,  therefore,  have  been  no  occasion  for  Montanus  to  prophesy 
anything  at  all  about  it.    By  fuiurum  judicium  in  the  above  passage,  therefore, 
wc  must  understand  the  judgment  which  this  man  had  inadvertently  prophesied 
as  awaiting  tlio  Roman  empire  in  particular;  imd  against  this  prophecy  the 
Christians  deemed  it  prudent  to  protest^  lest  the  enmity  of  the  Roman  emperon 
and  people,  of  which  they  had  already  sufficiently  felt  the  weigiit,  should  be 
still  further  excited  ngainst  them.    Another  species  of  secret  discipline  had  reU- 
tion  to  those  whom  the  Christians  were  desirous  of  rescuing  from  the  dominioQ 
of  superstition,  and  initiating  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.   With  these  they 
found  it  necessary  to  proitced  somewhat  cautiously,  lest,  by  a  premature  oom- 
munication  of  the  truth,  their  minds  might  receive  impressions  unfavourable  to 
tiie  Christian  religion.   They,  therefore,  observed  at  the  fir^t  a  toUil  silence  with 
regard  to  the  doctrine  conlaini'd  in  the  Scripture  respecting  the  person,  merits, 
and  functions  of  Christ;  as  well  as  those  other  mysteries,  to  the  right  compre- 
hending of  which  the  human  mind  is  of  itself  unequal,  and  confined  themselves 
wliolly  to  such  things  as  right  reason  points  out  concerning  the  Deity,  the  mu 
ture  of  man«  and  his  duties.    When  these  had  been  sufficiently  inculcated  and 
suitably  received,  and  not  before,  they  proceeded  to  points  of  a  higher  and  more 
abstruse  nature.    Respecting  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians  in  regard  to 
this,  the  render  will  find  a  notable  pass:ige  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  V.  Pal  rum  Apostolic,  torn.  i.  p.  280,  281.    In  either  of  these  si>ecies  of 
secret  disi'iplinc  there  should  seem  to  have  been  nothing  at  which  any  one  of 
[p.  305.]  an  impartial  and  well  informed  mind  can  take  any  serious  offence. 

Entirely  distinct  from  these  there  existed  another  species  of  secret  discipline, 
which  regarded  Christians  alone,  and  had  respect,  in  part,  to  the  catechumens, 
or  those  wlio  had  not  as  yet  been  received  into  the  church,  and,  in  part,  to  the 
regular  members  of  the  church.  Tliis  discipline,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  catechu- 
mens, is  sufficiently  known.  The  catechumens  were  not  admitted  either  t.>  the 
common  priyers,  or  to  a  sight  of  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  rites  ortlained  by 
Christ,  or  to  what  were  termed  the  feasts  of  love;  nor  were  they  at  all  instructed 
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to  the  nature  of  these  parts  of  divine  worship,  or  any  of  the  injunctions  or 
regulations  appertaining  to  them,  until  they  hnd  been  regularly  adopted  as 
meoibors  of  tlie  church  by  baptism ;  and,  consistently  with  this,  the  sficrcd 
preaciiers  made  it  a  rule  to  abstain  from  entering  into  any  discussions  imme- 
diately relating  either  to  Buptism  or  the  Lord^s  Supper,  in  presence  of  the  cate- 
chumens.   But  this  kind  of  discipline  had  certainly  in  it  somewhat  of  nn  alien 
east,  and  betrayed  an  imitation  of  fui*eign  manners  ar/d  customs  but  little 
laudable. — Of  a  much  more  praiseworthy  nature  was  the  practice  of  consulting 
the  furtherance  and  advantage  of  weak  and  illiterate  Christians,  by  directing 
tiie  teachers  to  accommodate  their  discourses  to  the  cnpacitiCvS  of  their  hearers* 
and  in  popular  addresses  to  omit  all  such  things  as  were  not,  without  difficulty, 
to  be  comprehended  by  persons  of  low  and  simple  minds.    Instructions  to  this 
effect  are  to  be  found  in  Origen  contra  Celsum^  lib.  iii.  p.  143.  edit.  Spencer,  as 
well  as  in  other  Christiim  writers.    Undoubtedly  nothing  can  bo  more  com- 
mendable and  wise  than  to  avoid  troubling  weak  and  simple  minds  with  things, 
to  the  right  comprehension  of  which  an  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  is  by 
no  means  equal. — In  addition  to  all  these  different  species  of  secret  discipline, 
which  had  rdation  to  particular  classes  of  men,  and  were  regulated  by  certain 
modes  and  times,  there  remains  still  yet  another  to  be  mentioned,  of  a  nature 
altogether  ditlerent,  being  controlled  neither  by  time  nor  ])lace,  nnd  having  re- 
spect to  no  class  of  men  in  particular,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  equally  re- 
garding all.  as  well  Christians  as  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  Chri^tian 
faith.     This,  without  question,  consisted  of  divers  m.ixinis  and  o])inions  which 
were  cherished  by  the  Christian  teachers  in  private  amongst  themselves,  and 
never  communicated  to  the  people  at  large,  or  even  to  their  own  immediate 
disciples  indiscriminately,  but  only  in  secret  to  such  of  these  latter  as  hnd  ;^iven 
satisfactory  proofs  of  their  trustworthiness  and  taciturnity.     ClemciU  of  Alex- 
andria is  the  first  writer  that  notices  this  sort  of  discipline ;  before  him  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  it  by  any  author.     There  can,  therefore,  be  but 
little  doubt  but  that  it  originated  amongst  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  and  was  by 
them  communicated  to  the  other  churches.    Clement  represents  this  secret  dis- 
cipline, to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  yfua-ts,  as  having  been  instituted  by 
Christ  himself.     From  a  passage  in  his  Hypntyposes,  a  work  long  since  lost, 
which  is  cited  by  Eusebius  in  EccL  Hisior.  lib.  ii.  cap  i.  p.  38.  it  appears  that 
he  considered  this  yf<aTis^  or  gift  of  knowledge,  as  having  been  conferred  by 
our  Ix>rd,  after  his  resurrection,  on  James  the  Just,  John,  and  Peter,  by  whom 
it  was  communicated  to  the  other  apostles;  and  that  by  these  this  treasure 
was  committed  to  the  seventy  disciples,  of  whom  Barnabas  was  one.    A  similar 
passage  to  this  occurs  in  his  Slromala,  lib.  i.  p.  322.  in  which,  however,  to  the 
three  apostles  enumerated  by  Eusebius,  he  adds  a  fourth,  namely,  Paul,  whom 
be  also  conceives  to  have  been  instructed  in  this  secret  discipline  by  [p.  306.] 
Christ  himself.    Nor  does  he  discover  the  least  he^'itation  in  asserting,  with  the 
Gnostics,  that  the  discipline  communicated  by  our  Blessed  Saviour  to  mankind, 
was  of  a  two-fold  nature,  the  one  calculated  for  the  world  at  large,  tiie  other 
designed  only  for  the  wise  and  prudent ;  the  former  consisting  of  what  was 
taught  publicly  to  the  people  by  Christ  himself,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
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tnrcs,  tho  latter,  of  certiiin  maxims  and  precepts  th  it  were  commnFiif^  ited  mwiply 
by  word  of  mouth,  to  u  few  only  of  the  apos'lex.     'Ow  toXXoic  dna.aku'^%9  S/u* 

cJi/ri.  iVo.1  revelaiU  (Christus)  muUis  ea  qucc  iion  erant  muUarum,  sed  paucit 
quibus  scitbcU  conienire^  qui  ei  ea  possenl  accipereel  ex  eis  wfarmari.  Stromal.  \\\^ 
1.  c:ip.  i.  p.  323.  Clement  makes  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  the  secret  disi-ipHne 
thus  instituted  by  Christ  was  f^imilinr  to  those  who  had  been  his  masters  and 
preceptors,  whom  he  very  lavishly  extols,  and  seems  to  exult  not  :i  littlo  in  liaT- 
ing,  under  ti)eir  tuition,  enjoyed  the  advantngc  of  beincr  instructed  in  it  liimsi'lf. 
Apirt  of  it,  indeed,  he  says,  had,  through  length  of  time,  escaped  his  memor\'.  bot 
that  the  rest  of  it  remained  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  promises,  moreover,  that 
he  would  advert  to  some  of  the  cliief  or  leadinfj  points  of  this  venerable  know- 
ledge in  his  Slromatay  but  represents  himself  as  bound  not  openly  to  make 
known  or  explain  the  whole  of  it,  lest,  according  to  the  proverb,  he  should  pat 
a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  child.     Ta  /uiv  ixwv  va^axtfAirouaii  siys  he,  p.  324.  Ulii* 

(fern  coiisuUo  prxlcrmillOj  scienter  deleclumfadens,  timens  scriberet  qiuc  eliam  cavi 
dicere.  In  another  place,  viz.  p.  327.  he  sriys,  2rpwuori/j  x^i/ttiiv  •Vr/;^'*'^  ^  ^t 
^FwTiw;  ^iXovrai  o':ri^uara  Libri  met  Slromalum  volant  artijiciose  celart 
semina  cogmiionis.  'J'o  any  one  who  might  be  Jit  a  loss  to  account  for 
his  declining  to  make  publicly  known,  and  in  a  great  measure  altogether  coo- 
cealing,  a  species  of  knowledge,  confessedly  of  the  highest  importance  and 
value,  he  replies,  (cap.  iii.  p.  328)  that  it  was  not  to  be  comprehended,  except 
by  minds  that  had  been  thoroughly  purged  and  delivered  from  the  dominion  of 
the  passions,  that  there  would,  moreover,  be  a  dnnger  in  it,  lest  occasion  might 
be  given  to  contentious  persons  for  cavilling  and  insult.     "On  fxiyai  o  nifivrott 

rdv  dirj^orrof  wf  rfXaS'wf  r^s  orroj  ^iXsao^ca;  \'jy»p  i^o^^r.o'aT'^at  ro/c  djii/cuf  irti?T« 
fuih    d>TtK6yitv    l^iKvvtv    "vk.    iv  ^'tttTHy    vdfTa    ^'t    oviuara    mui     p^juara     tiroifirrroTtp 

UafAuii  K'.Tui(os,  Quia  magnum  est  periculum  vere  arcanam  xcrcc  philosftphue 
ratioivm  iis  propalar^f  qui  profuse  quidym  ac  j.etulanter,  sed  nonjurcy  xalunt  conm 
tra  omnes  dicere^  omnia  autem  nomina  et  lerba  turpi/er  ac  indecore  (jacvlantur. 
Sec  also  lih.  ii.  p.  432.  et  seq.  Many  other  passjiges  of  this  kind  are  to  he  met 
with  in  ClcMJcnt,  by  any  one  who  ^vill  be  at  the  trouble  of  diligently  exploring 
his  Sfrotnai't. — What  those  maxims  and  principles  were  which  Clement  con- 
ceived himself  to  be  ])reeluded  from  communicating  to  the  world  at  large,  can- 
not long  remain  a  secret  to  any  diligent  and  attentive  reader  of  his  worka. 
There  cannot  be  the  smallest  qnestion  but  that  they  were  philosophical  expli- 
cations of  the  Christian  tenets  respecting  the  Trinity,  the  soul,  the  world,  the 
fntnre  resurrection  of  the  body,  Christ,  the  life  to  come,  and  other  thhigs  of  a 
like  abstruse  nature,  which  had  in  them  somewhat  that  admitted  of  being  ex- 
pounded upon  philosophical  principles.  They  also,  no  doubt,  consisted  of  cer- 
[p.  307.]  tain  mystical  and  allegorical  inter])retations  of  the  divine  oracles,  cal- 
culated to  support  those  philosophical  expositions  of  the  Christian  principles 
and  tenets.  For  since,  as  we  have  above  seen,  he  expressly  intimates  that  he 
would,  iii  his  Slromuttu  untold  a  pnrt  of  that  secret  wisdom  which  was  designed 
only  for  the  few,  but  th  it  in  doing  this  he  would  not  so  far  throw  off  all  rOi 
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•ene,  as  to  render  hiinr^cU'  universally  Intelligible;  and  since  we  find  him,  in 
the  course  of  the  nbove-mcntined  work,  continuully  giving  lo  llie  more  excellent 
And  important  truths  contnined  in  the  siicrcd  volume,  such  nn  interpretation  03 
tends  to  open  a  wide  field  for  conjecture,  and  also  comparing,  not  openly,  but 
in  a  concise  and  half  obscure  way,  the  Christian  tenets  with  the  maxims  of  tlie 
phil<»soplu'Ps  I  am  willing  to  resign  every  pretension  to  pi-netration,  if  it  be  not 
clearly  to  be  perceived  of  what  nature  that  sublime  knowledge  respecting  divine 
matter-i  must  have  been,  of  which  he  makes  such  a  mystery.  Nor  was  there 
tny  o  her  npecii's  of  secret  knowledge  besides  this  possessed  by  his  ]>riiicipal 
dinriple,  Origen^  who,  although  he  was  anxious  to  make  the  Christian  religion 
con!brin  itself,  in  almost  every  respccr.  to  the  rule  of  his  philosophy,  had  yet 
the  wisdom  to  propound  his  opinions  with  prudence  and  caution,  and  to  avoid  a 
full  and  explicit  discovery  of  them. 

What  Clemenl  sciys  respecting  the  divine  origin  of  this  discipline  is,  un- 
quesi  ionably,  a  mere  fiction,  devised  cither  by  him  or  some  other  admirer  of 
philosophy,  with  a  view  to  silence  the  im])ortunate  remonstrances  of  those 
friends  to  Christian  simplicity  who,  mindful  of  St.  Paul's  injunction,  were  con- 
tinually protesting  against  any  attempt  to  blend  philosophy  with  the  religion  of 
the  gospel.  To  Clement  such  sanctified  deceptions  and  pious  inventions  ap. 
peared  not  at  all  unwarrantable ;  indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  they 
were  countenanced  by  all  such  of  the  Christian  teachers  as  were  of  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Modern  Platonic  school.  Why  James,  and  John,  and  Peter,  should  have 
been,  in  particular,  fixed  upon  as  the  apostles  whom  Christ  selected  as  the  most 
worthy  of  having  this  recondite  wisdom  communicated  to  them  by  word  of 
mouth,  is  very  easily  to  be  perceived.  For  these  w^ere  the  three  dis^riples  whom 
our  Blessed  Saviour  took  apart  with  him  up  into  the  mountain  when  he  waa 
about  to  be  transfigured.  Matt.  xvii.  1.  Luke,  ix.  28.  To  represent  them,  there- 
fore, as  having  in  a  particular  manner  been  favoured  with  an  insight  into  all 
mysteries,  appeared  to  be  but  consistent  and  proper. — In  reality  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  Clement,  and  most  probably  also  hi**  misters,  whose  authority 
he  frequently  adduces,  learnt  the  mode  of  blcndini^r  i)l>iloso})hy  with  religion 
from  Philo;  and  the  secret  discipline,  or  the  practice  of  cautiously  concealing 
their  philosophical  explications  of  the  Si-riplures  and  the  prirciples  of  Christi- 
anity, from  the  Egvptians  as  well  as  from  Philo.  The  thing,  in  fact,  is  not 
altogether  dissembled  by  Clement,  who  frequently  coniparts  his  secret  dis- 
cipline with  the  heathen  mysteries  and  the  interior  and  recondite  wisdom  of  the 
philosophers,  and  defends  it  by  a  reference  to  both  of  these.  But  the  matter 
must  be  clear,  beyond  a  question,  to  any  one  who  shall  peruse  the  writings  ot 
Philo  with  attention;  since  he  in  many  places  equally  extols  the  secret  dlsci^ 
pline,  and,  for  the  most  part,  speaks  of  it  in  the  siime  terms,  and  defends  it  by 
the  same  reasons  and  arguments  as  Clement.  Nor  is  the  recondite  discipline 
of  Phili)  of  a  different  natnre  from  Clement's;  on  the  contrary  it  corresponda 
with  it  in  every  respect.  Vid.  Philo,  in  lib.  de  Cherubim,  p.  144,  145.  [p.  305.] 
3e  Sacrifciis,  p.  139.  lib.  de  PlaiUatione  Ne'e,  p.  231.  et  pnssim.  Being,  in  lib. 
iii.  Allegor.  Legum,  p.  131.  about  to  give  an  explication  of  the  words  of  Sarah, 
in  Genesis^  xxL  6.  ^  God  liath  made  me  to  laugh,"  ho  thus  bespeaks  the  atten* 
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tion  of  those  \i'lio  were  initiated  in  the  secret  discipline,  ^AroMtriTAfru  rk 
ura,  oi  (AUiaty  irapa^i^aff^i  tixit&c  it^tararat,  lloque  quotquot  estis  iniiiaii,  ex- 
pansis  auribus  accipile  mysteria  sacratissima.  After  this  preamble  he  presents 
the  reader  with  a  i)i)ilosophicAl  explication  of  these  words  of  Sarah,  which  can- 
not he  said  to  be  alto<;cther  an  obscure  one,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  or  perspicuous:  in  short,  you  may  plainly  perceive  that  what  he 
aims  at  is,  not  to  make  liimself  understood  jrencrally,  but  only  by  such  as  had 
been  initiated  in  the  secret  discipline  or  piiilosophical  religion.  In  this  he  ii 
imitated  exactly  by  Clement  In  his  book  lib.  de  CheruhinL,\i.  146, 147.  edit.  Anglic 
p.  1 15.  ed.  Pari^,  Philo  undertakes  to  explain,  from  the  Mosaic  history,  the  manner 
in  which  virtue  is  generated,  and  how,  of  itself,  it  generates  other  virtues.  For 
first  of  all  he  thus  gravely  repulses  the  profane:  'Axou;  ^tn^^a^irtavn 
iuTii^dttxof*(  Taf  iauruf  n  /utTaTTNTwray.     Superstitiosi  tel  discedaiU  vel  oblurent 

ditina  enirn  mysteria  tradimus  his,  qui  talibus  scicris  digne  iniiiati  sunt  ■ 

•vofAufbiv  >X«t;i^§6ti»ti,  jiai  Ti^d-^itaic  i3-c5r.  lUos  autem  liaudquoquam  ad  luce  sacra 
admitlimus,  qui  ienerUur  morbo  insanabili,  fasiu  verbcrum  et  ncminum  fiico^  ei 
mcrum  prtcstigiis.  Numerous  passages  similar  to  these  are  to  be  found  in  Cle- 
ment. The  explication  and  demonstration  drawn  from  Moses,  to  which  this 
pompous  exordium  is  a  prelude,  is,  indeed,  upon  the  whole,  not  uniiitelligible  * 
its  entire  force  and  signification,  however,  is  not  to  be  comprehended  except  by 
the  iniimted  in  the  mysterits  of  the  Philonian  philosophy;  and  to  all  such  a  veij 
earnest  upd  particular  injunction  is  addressed  by  Philo  at  the  conclusion  of  hn 
Institutes,  requiring  them  on  no  account  to  make  the  vulgar  partakers  of  their 
knowledge.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  give  merely  a  translation  of  his  wordSb 
"Having  then,  O  ye  initiated!  through  the  channel  of  purified  organs,  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  these  things,  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  minds  as  holy  mys- 
teries, not  to  be  revealed  to  the  profane.  Bury  them  witliin  your  bosoms,  and 
preserve  them  as  a  treasure ;  a  trwisure  consisting,  not  of  corruptible  tilings, 
such  as  silver  and  gold,  but  of  the  fairest  and  most  valuable  portion  of  true 
wealth,  nnmely,  a  knou  ledge  of  God  and  of  virtue,  and  of  the  olTspring  that  is 
generated  of  them  both.  Whenever  ye  chance  to  meet  with  any  one  else  of 
the  initiated,  beseeeh  him  with  the  most  earnest  intreaties  not  to  conceal  from 
you  any  mystery  that  he  may  have  more  recently  di^covered,  and  leave  him  not 
until  you  shall  have  obtained  from  him  the  most  intimate  insight  into  it.'*  In 
his  book,  de  Sacrificiis  Abelis  el  Cainiy  p.  173.  torn.  i.  opp.,  he,  with  astonishing 
Bubtilty,  deduces  from  Gen.  xviii.  6,  where  Sarah  is  said  have  "  made  re;idy 
quickly  three  measurt-s  of  fine  meal,  and  baked  cakes  thereof  upon  the  hearth," 
a  support  for  the  principle  which  he  frequently  takes  occasion  to  inculcate  of 
the  existence  of  three  powers  in  tlie  Deity ;  and  having  done  so,  he  here  like- 
wi**e,  by  way  of  conclusion,  makes  a  point  of  remarking  that  neither  this  nor 
any  other  mystery  on^ht  to  be  generally  made  known  :  fji»^%u  ^^ox^^i^i  c*Xoxi 

Ta  iftta  fxv^r^ta,  Tauttvof^crn  J"  d^Tu  xat   »;^i,c(;/S"y9"a   cv   dwo^fi'ttru  fifXatTii.      AJlimU 

diiiria  jjiijsteria  nemini  jrnlnquaiur facile  ;  red  seriaus  ea  reanidila  reliccal  et  in 
tecreto  servet.     No  detriment,  I  am  persuaded,  can  ensue  from  my  declining  to 
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BOtice  at  large  the  remarks  on  this  and  similar  passages  thnt  iiavc  been  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Mangey,  the  late  editor  of  Philo,  since  they  afford  [p.  309.] 
bat  little  assistance  to  a  reader  who  is  desirous  of  penetrating  into  the  causes 
and  reason  of  things. — It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of  notice  in  this  plice,  that 
'Philo  makes  the  principle  of  the  existence  of  three  powers  in  the  Deity,  con- 
eeming  which  there  has  been  amongst  men  of  the  first  eminence  sucli  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  conjecture,  a  part  of  the  secret  discipline.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  never  find  him  either  openly  propounding  or  attempting  any  explication  of 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  nlways  speaking  of  it  in  such  ambiguous  terms  as  serve 
only  to  involve  it  in  obscurity.  Nor  does  he  at  all  times  observe  one  and  the 
aame  mode  in  treating  of  it,  but  pursues  a  very  different  method  in  some  plaires 
from  what  he  does  in  others.  In  regard  to  this,  see  what  I  have  said  in  my 
notes  on  Cudwortlfs  Intellectual  System^  torn.  L  p.  640,  as  well  as  what  has 
been  most  learnedly  remarked  both  in  respect  to  this  and  other  passages  of 
Philo,  by  that  emifient  scholar  and  most  successful  emulator  of  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, Jo.  Bened.  Curpzovius,  in  his  Exercilaliones  in  Epist.  ad  Hebrccos  ex 
Pkiione  Prolegom.  p.  cxxxv.  et  seq.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  must  ever 
prove  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  pains  to  attempt  any  explication  of  the  trinity 
of  Philo,  or  to  ascertain  in  particular  his  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  what 
be  terms  the  Logos  or  Word.  The  wary  Jew  is  particularly  cautious  of  com- 
mitting himself  with  regard  to  these  things,  and  evidently  wishes  to  excite  ra- 
ther than  to  gratify  a  thirst  for  a  more  intimate  insight  into  them.  I  speak  from 
experience;  no  interpretation  that  can  be  devised  or  thought  of  is  readily  to  be 
reconciled  with  all  the  different  passiiges  respecting  these  mysteries,  that  occur 
ID  his  works;  indeed,  such  is  the  discordance  of  these  passages,  that  they  ap- 
pear even  totally  repugnant  to  each  other.  In  this  way  it  was  but  befitting  for 
a  man  to  proceed  when  trexiting  of  the  secret  or  mysterious  discipline.  'AJ^trdtij 
gays  he,  in  his  book  de  Sacrijiciis  Abelis  el  Caini,  torn.  i.  p.  189,  where,  with  a 
very  cautious  and  delicate  hand,  he  touches  on  some  of  its  leading  points, 

'hitrat  /•  rli  Kut  totSTOs  wj  iv  dTCf^iron  \iyoi,  or  dKodti  ir^iyCitrtpujv  irxpuKSLTiri^^ai 

^a  uatriftav  wra  iiri^juJiyTJtj.  Celcbra^ur  et  alioy  qiuc  lamen  ad  mystericL, 
(i.  e.  the  secret  discipline)  }:erlhiel  senlentia,  dqponenda  f-enes  aures  seniomm,  ob» 
iurat is  junior um  auribus.  On  the  present  occasion  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it 
vottid  be  wrong  in  me  to  detain  the  reader  with  what  else  might  be  adduced 
from  Philo  on  this  subject:  a  word  or  two  more,  therefore,  and  I  have  done. 
Philfjf  without  doubt,  imitated  the  Egyptians;  Clement,  as  unquestionably,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Philo ;  and  Origen  trod  clearly  in  the  footsteps  of  both. 
The  more  recent  Christian  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  formed  themselves  upon 
tbe  model  of  this  latter  father.  The  secret  discipline  of  Philo  consisted  in  tho 
application  of  philosophic  principles  to  religion  and  the  sacred  writings ;  nor 
was  that  of  Clement  ever  thought  to  differ  from  it,  except  by  those  who  had  not 
sufficiently  informed  themselves  on  tho  subject.  The  reader  will  understand 
me  in  what  I  ha«'e  said  above  as  not  meaning  to  attribute  the  absolute  invention 
of  this  di!>cip1ine  to  Philo:  for  we  know  lh>t  long  before  his  time  it  had  been 
the  practice  of  several  Jews  to  expound  and  illustrate  Moses  from  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  other  Greek  phiiosoi>hers :  but  of  this,  I  think,  there  can  be  no 
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doubt,  thut  Clement  and  the  other  E/)'ptian  teachers  by  whom  Hiis  disi^ipIiiM 
was  first  iiitrodueotl  into  the  Christian  church,  were  indebted  for  their  acquaint- 
ance wi.h  it  entirely  to  Philo.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  it  to  contemplate  the  in- 
fluence and  authority  wliich  this  Alexandrian  Jew  h:id  at  one  lime  :ic(}uircd 
[p.  310.]  nmongst  tlie  Cliristians.  We  may  even  jjo  the  lengtli  of  siiying  that, 
without  Philo,  the  writings  of  those  whom  we  term  *'  the  Fathers"  would,  in 
many  respects,  bo  frequently  altogether  unintelligible. 

(3)  The  secret  discipline  was  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature  than  the  mys- 
tical theology,  inasmuch  as  it  embraced  the  whole  of  the  philoj-ophicil  theolo;/y 
that  sprung  up  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century,  and  gradually  found  its  way 
from  thence  to  other  nations.  What  we  find  termed  mystical  iheolcgy  appears 
to  have  comprised  the  best  and  noblest  pari  of  this  secret  discipline;  I  mean 
that  which  respects  life  and  morals,  the  purifying  of  the  soul,  and  exalting  it 
above  every  object  of  sense.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  true  and  genuine 
Mystii's  adopted,  as  the  very  basis  and  ground-work  of  their  discipline,  those 
principles  respecting  the  Deity,  the  world,  the  soul,  and  the  nature  of  man, 
which  the  Christians  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  and  Modem  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  were  accustomed,  from  tliis  century  downwards,  to  communi- 
eate  merely  to  a  select  number  of  auditors. 

XXXV.  Moral  theology  aunmes  a  two-fold   character.  As  the 

love  of  philosophy  originated  amongst  the  Christians,  a  two-fold 
interpretation  of  those  principles  by  which  the  intellect  is  in- 
structed in  the  way  of  salvation,  the  one  public,  and  accommo- 
dated to  vulgar  minds,  the  other  secret,  and  intelligible  only  to 
capacities  of  the  higher  order ;  so  likewise  did  it  occasion  a  two- 
fold form  to  be  assumed  by  that  wisdom  which,  in  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  respects  life  and  morals;  the  one  suited  to  the 
multitude,  who  incline  to  society  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  cares  and  concerns  of  this  life  ;  tlie  other  calculated 
for  such  as,  aspiring  after  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity  and  a  more 
intimate  communion  witli  the  Deitv,  turn  their  backs  on  the  be* 
siness,  noise,  and  bustle  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
even  at  an  early  period,  when  the  Christians  were  as  yet  stran- 
gers to  philosophy,  there  were  to  be  found  amongst  them  per- 
sons who,  by  abstaining  iVom  those  things  which  gratify  the 
senses,  such  as  marriage,  llesh,  wane,  and  the  more  solid  kinds 
of  food,  and  by  neglecting  every  culture  or  attention  to  the 
body,  sought  to  disengage  and  purifv  their  minds  from  all  inor- 
dinate desires  and  aflections,  and  thus  to  consecrate  themselves 
entirely  to  God :(')  but  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Platonic  philoso])liy,  tliis  simple  mode  of  life  Wiis  reduced 
into  the  form  of  an  art,  and  interwoven  with  such  maxims  re- 
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luting  the  Deity,  the  human  soul,  and  the  nature  of  man,  a*^ 
were  thought  most  consonant  to  reason.  All  such  Christians,  for 
instance,  as  aspired  to  a  degree  of  sanctity  beyond  the  vulgar, 
were  enjoined,  by  means  of  contemplation,  sobriety,  continence, 
mortifications  of  the  body,  solitude,  and  the  like,  to  separate,  as 
kr  as  possible,  that  soul  which  was  the  offspring  of  the  eternal 
reason  of  the  Deity,  from  the  sensitive  soul,  as  well  as  from  every 
Bort  of  bodily  influence,  so  that  they  might,  even  in  this  life,  be 
united  to  and  enjoy  the  most  intimate  communion  with  the  Su- 
preme Parent  of  souls ;  and  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body, 
their  minds  being  thoroughly  disencumbered  of  every  [p.  311.] 
Bordid  and  debasing  tie,  might  regain,  without  impediment,  their 
proper  stations  in  the  regions  above.    To  this  source  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  rise  of  the  Mystics,  a  denomination  of  men  that  first 
made  their  appearance  amongst  the  philosophising  Christians  of 
Egypt,  in  the  course  of  this  century,  and  gradually  spread  thcm- 
eelves  throughout  the  Christian  church.(')    Hither,  also,  may  we 
refer  the  origin  of  MbnkSf  Hermits,  and  CienolnieSj  whose  rules  and 
institutions  are  uniformly,  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  deli- 
vering the  immortal  spirit  from  the  oppression  under  which  it 
groans  in  being  connected  with  the  body,  of  purifying  it  from 
the  corruptions  of  sense,  and  of  rendering  it  fit  to  be  admitted 
into  the  presence  of  the  Deity  in  the  realms  of  everlasting  light 
and  life.n 

(1)  That  amongst  the  early  Christians  there  were  some  who  professed  a 
more  strict  and  severe  course  of  life  than  others,  and  not  only  debarred  them- 
selves  of  lawful  gratifications  and  indulgences,  but  also  broke  down  the  strength 
tnd  vigour  of  their  animal  frame  by  frequent  fastings  and  other  rigorous  prac- 
tices, is  placed  out  of  all  doubt  by  numerous  testimonies.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  these  persons  were  commonly  termed  ^^Asceticsy*  from  the  verb  tiT«iir, 
which  means  to  train  or  prepare  one's  self  for  a  combat.  Sec,  amongst  many  other 
authorities,  Deyling,  ExcrC'  de  Ascetis  Veterum,  subjoined  to  the  third  book  of  hia 
Obserraliones  Sacra: ;  and  Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol. 
ni.  p.  3.  et  seq.  What  gave  rise  to  this  sort  of  people,  and  at  what  time  they 
first  made  their  appearance,  is  not  equally  clear.  To  me  it  appears  that  those 
Ascetics  (for  they  were  not  at  all  of  one  and  the  same  description,  neither  did 
they  all  observe  the  same  rules)  I  say,  it  strikes  me  that  those  Ascetics  who  de- 
clined marri.nge  and  preferred  a  life  of  celibacy,  without,  however,  rejecting  any 
other  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  must  have  been  the  most  ancient 
of  any;  and  that  persons  of  this  description  were  to  bo  found  even  in  the  very 
infancy  of  Christianity.  For  we  know  that  what  is  said  by  Christ  himself  in 
MatL  xix.  12.  respecting  tliose  who  make  themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom 
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of  heaven's  sake,  as  well  as  what  St.  Paul  says  in  1  Corinth.  viL  7.  25.  et 
38.  respecting  the  preference  duo  to  celibacy,  was  by  most  so  understood  from 
the  first  as  to  cause  it  generally  to  bo  believed  that  unmarried  persons  were 
bapplcr,  more  perfect,  and  more  acceptable  to  God  than  others.  Hence  there 
was  always  to  bo  found  amongst  the  Christians  no  small  number  of  persons 
who  deemed  it  expedient  to  avoid  marriage.  Lot  us  hear  the  celebrated  Chris- 
tian philosopher  of  this  century,  Athenagoras,  in  Apolog,  pro  CJiristianis,  capu 

ZXviii.    p.    129.    ed.     Oxon.      "Eu^us  i'df     roWis    tup   rmf    if*lf   Kht   irl^ite   mi^ 

Invenias  autem  muUos  ex  nostris  in  utroque  sexu,  qui  in  calibatu  consencS' 
cant,  quod  ita  Deo  se  coiy'uncliores  futuros  sperent.  And  to  the  same  purport 
Tertullian,  de  CuUu  Feminar.  lib.  iL  p.  179.  cap.  ix.  ed.  Rigalt  Non  enim  et 
mulii  ita  faciunt,  et  se  spadonatui  obsignant  propter  regnum  Dei  tarn  fortem  el 
utique  permissam  voluptatem  sponte  ponentes  7  Those  Ascetics,  who  cither  ab- 
stained from  flesh  and  wine,  or  else  mortified  their  bodies  by  frequent  fastings, 
•or  devoted  themselves  to  a  course  of  severe  and  laborious  discipline,  by  way  of 
counteracting  all  vicious  propensities  and  perturbations  of  tho  mind,  are,  un- 
questionably, of  more  recent  origin,  and  cannot,  I  think,  be  placed  higher  than 
[p.  312.]  the  age  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  On  these,  also,  we  find  com- 
mendation bestowed  by  the  writers  of  this  century ;  but  they  are  always  placed 
beneath  those  who  were  emphatically  termed  tyu^arlis  **  the  cantinejU^  in  op- 
position to  the  **  incontinent  f  that  is,  they  are  always  placed  after  those  who 
had  renounced  marriage.  Quid  enim^  says  Tertullian,  {de  telandis  VirgimbuB^ 
cap.  iii.  p.  194.)  si  et  inconlinentes  dicant  se  a  amtinmlibus  scandalizari  (i.  e.  suppos- 
ing those  who  are  married  should  complain  of  being  scandalized  by  those  who 
have  professed  celibacy)  continerUia  revocanda  est  1  Add  to  which  what  is  to  be 
found  in  DuFresnc's  Glossary,  torn.  ii.  p.  1020.  sub  voc.  Continentes.  Without 
doubt  we  may  conclude  that  Christ  himself  and  St.  Paul  were  connidcrcd  as  hav- 
ing expressly  recommended  celibacy,  but  tiiat  with  regard  to  an  abstinence  from 
flesh  and  wine,  fastings  and  the  like,  they  had  left  behind  them  no  particular  in- 
junctions :  that  the  latter,  therefore,  although  perhaps  in  themselves  both  proper 
and  hiudable,  were  nevertheless  regarded  as  of  merely  human  institution,  whilst 
the  former  appeared  to  possess  the  character  of  a  divine  recommendation.  Ter- 
tulliiin  in  one  part  of  his  treatise  de  Cultu  Fitminarum^  lib,  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  179. 
makes  mention  of  both  these  species  of  Ascetics,  but  in  such  a  way  as  plainly 
to  show  that  in  point  of  dignity  and  sanctity,  he  gave  a  decided  preference  to 
the  continent,  or  those  whom  he  terms  "  Voluntary  Eunuchs."  For  after  having 
spoken  of  these  hitter,  he  goes  on  thus : — Numquid  non  aliqui  ipsam  Dei  creatu^ 
ram  sibi  inicrdicurU,  abstinentes  vino  et  animalibus  esculentis,  quorum  fructus 
nulli  jxriculo  out  soUicitudini  adjacent^  sed  humilitatem  aninuc  sua  in  tictus  qvo" 
que  ca^tigationc  Deo  immolant  ?  To  any  one  who  will  duly  weigh  the  force  of 
these  words,  and  compare  them  with  what  goes  before,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
parent that  Tertullian  was  far  from  placing  the  Abstinent  on  a  level  with  the 
Continent,  or  those  who  renounced  marriage. — The  opinion,  pretty  generally 
entertjiined  by  the  learned,  that  these  Ascetics  of  the  early  ages  were  accustomed 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  other  Christians  by  their  dress,  and  that  in  par* 
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ticnlar,  by  way  of  pointing  themselves  ont  as  philosophers,  they  adopted  the 
mantle  or  cloak,  appears  to  me  to  require  the  support  of  stronger  nnd  more  posi- 
tive testimony  than  any  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  adduce  in  its  favour.  I 
am  ready  to  allow,  indeed,  that  such  of  them  as  made  pretensions  to  a  greater 
degree  of  strictness  either  in  point  of  continence  or  abstinence,  might  affect  to 
make  this  known  by  the  quality  or  colour  of  their  gnrb :  But  that  the  Ascetics 
of  the  early  ages,  as  a  body  of  men,  distinguished  themselves  by  any  peculiar 
dress,  or  that  the  phiIosopher*s  cloak  or  mantle,  in  particular,  was  ever  consi. 
dered  as  appropriate  to  them,  is  what  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  bring  myself  to 
believe.  The  testimonies  that  are  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
above  opinion  are  either  of  more  recent  date  than  the  first  three  centuries,  or 
else  relate  merely  to  those  philosophers,  who,  notwithstanding  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  retained  this  pristine  garb,  that  is,  the  mantle  or  cloak  :  of  which 
practice  the  reader  will  recollect  me  to  have  noticed  some  examples  a  few  pages 
back.  And  I  really  must  enter  my  protest  against  any  such  unwarrantable  de- 
duction as  this, — that  because  those  who  were  philosophers  before  they  embraced 
the  (/hristian  faith,  remained  so  still,  notwithstanding  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  continued,  as  before,  to  invest  themselves  with  a  cloak  or  mantle  by 
way  of  distinction,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  believe  that  all  the  Chrivtifln  Ascetics 
assumed  this  cloak  or  philosophical  dress  likewise.  If,  however,  8om^[p.  313] 
certain  individuals  of  the  Ascetics,  by  way  of  manifesting  to  the  world  the  kind 
of  life  to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves,  did  actually  assume  the  philoso- 
phic cloak,  which  I  beg  to  bo  understood  as  by  no  means  intending  to  deny, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  they  did  so  purely  out  of  imitation  of  the 
heathen  sages,  and  by  way  of  pointing  out  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that 
amongst  the  Christians  also  were  to  be  found  philosophers. 

(2)  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  light  of  Christianity  had  risen  on  the 
world,  that  the  terms  "  mystical  theology  "  and  "  Mystics  "  were  ever  heard  of. 
The  things  themselves,  however,  to  which  these  names  came  afterwards  to  bo 
applied,  are  by  far  more  ancient  than  the  Christian  church.  Long  antecedent  to 
the  coming  of  Christ,  there  were  to  be  found,  not  only  amongst  the  Egyptians, 
but  also  amongst  the  Jews,  who  copied  after  the  Egyptians,  (as  is  placed  out 
of  all  question  by  the  Essenes  and  Therapevidy)  as  well  as  in  other  nations, 
certain  persons  who  made  it  their  study,  by  means  of  fasting,  labor,  contem- 
plation, and  other  afflictive  exercises,  to  deliver  their  rational  souls,  which  they 
considered  as  the  offspring  of  the  Deity  unhappily  confined  within  corporeal 
prisons,  from  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  and  the  senses,  nnd  to  restore  them  to  an 
anintermpted  communion  with  their  God  and  parent.  This  discipline  arose  out 
of  that  ancient  'philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  which  considered  all  things  as  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  God,  and  regarded  the  rational  souls  of  the  human  race  as 
more  noble  particles  of  the  divine  nature.  When  the  Modern  Platonic  school 
made  that  philosophy,  in  a  certain  degree,  its  own,  its  disciples  were  also  incit- 
ed to  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  bodily  mortificntion.  Neither,  as  has  long 
since  been  remarked,  is  there  any  other  tendency  in  what  is  laid  down  by  Plato 
himself  respecting  the  origin  of  minds,  and  of  their  fall  into  earthly  bodies. 
Phila,  whom  we  have  already  so  often  cited,  will  here  again  furnish  us  with 
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considcrablo  light,  TIic  tenets  of  this  very  celebrated  Jc\r»  (whose  opinioiia 
were  for  a  while  licld  in  much  more  esteem  than  they  deserved  by  the  Chrie- 
tians,)  respectinnr  the  soul,  were,  in  fact,  a  compound  or  medley  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, Platonic,  nnd  Mosaic  principles.  In  the  firfct  place,  he  lays  it  down,  that  in 
man  there  are  two  souls ;  the  one  rational  and  generated  of  the  W.)rd,  the  other 
sensitive :  de  AUegor,  Legis^  lib.  i.  p.  51,  64,  67.  tom.  L  opp.  The  former  or  ra- 
tional mind  he  regards  as  a  portion  of  the  Deity,  that  is,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, a  part  of  the  most  refined  and  supreme  oither,  and  that  conformably  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  this  had  l)ecn  imparted  to  man  by  the  breath  of  God ;  in 
which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  differs  from  Plato.  Vid.  AUegor^  Lcgis^ 
lib.  iii.  p.  119.  The  latter  or  sensitive  soul  he  considers  as  impelled  and  nni^ 
mated  by  the  divine  mind,  AUegor,  Lcgis^  lib.  i.  p.  61  and  54.  The  rntional 
Boul,  according  to  him,  is  the  seat  of  abstract  notions;  whilst  the  sensitive  sonl 
]»  occupied  solely  by  the  images  of  things  that  are  objects  of  the  senscB :  de 
Mundi  Opificio,  p.  41.  et  seq.  tom.  L  ed.  Anglic.  I  pass  over  a  variety  of  things 
whici),  for  the  most  part,  border  too  nearly  on  excesifive  refinement,  and  arc  not 
laid  down  with  suflicicnt  perspicuity.  Proceeding  on  principles  like  these,  he 
inculcates  a  doctrine  altogether  similar  to  that  taught  by  the  Mystics ;  namely, 
that  the  celestial  and  rational  soul  should  erect  itself  above  every  object  of  tho 
Benses,-^that  it  should  seek,  by  means  of  contemplation,  to  separate  itself  from 
the  body, — that,  mindful  of  its  divine  origin,  it  should  be  constantly  aspiring 
to  communion  with  its  parent,  and  that  it  should  endeavour,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  undermine  and  weaken  the  power  and  influence  of  the  body  and  the 
senses.  To  a  soul  once  exalted  above  empty  and  corporeal  things,  ho  holds 
forth  a  promise  of  divine  illumination  and  pleasure  incredible. — It  may  not  be 
[p.  314.]  amiss,  perhaps,  to  confirm  what  I  have  thus  stated  by  a  specimen  or 
two,  in  order  that  the  votaries  of  mysticism  may  be  brought  acquainted  with 
tlie  sources  from  whence  those  principles,  in  which  they  so  much  delight,  are 
drawn.  Let  us  then  hear  with  what  pomp  and  poetical  colouring  Philo  de- 
scribes the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  God,  de  Mund,  Opificio^  p.  IG.  tom.  i.  opp. 

ifjit^v  jtai  xi^v^tKTiifoi,  Anima  emergens  supra  oinncm  sensilrilem  €sse7itiam  demnm 
inlelligibilis  desidcrio  cnrripitury  (we  have  here,  obviously,  what  is  termed  by 
the  Mystics,  the  '' purgatvm^"  next  follows  their  "  illuminoUiony'')  illlc  conspicata 
exemplaria,  ideasque  rerum  quas  hie  vidit  sensibilium,  cximias  illas  ptlchrUudines, 
(a  coincidence  with  the  Platonic  philosophy  is  here  observable,)  ebriclate  quO' 
dam  sobria  capta,  tamquam  Corijbantes  lymphatur  alio  plena  amorc  hnge 
melxore.  This  high  measure  of  felicity  is  crowned  by  a  conjunction  with 
tlie  Parent  Deity  of  all  things:  w9*  •  »'§(i*  *f^t  ax^av  d^d^x  irogan.apS-iis  rdp 

poMTuiv   lie'   durdf    llfat   Zcnti  rdv   fxiyav  ^afft\ta.     VKi)(OfAifii  /'    Uiif^   3"if»   f»Tdf 

ttii  i'tarotai  SfAfjti  vKitUiuav,  A  quo  od  summum  fastigium  adducta 
rerum  intelligibiUum,  ad  ipsum  magnum  regem  videlur  iendere  ;  turn 
vero  in  videndi  cupidam  purissimus  ac  merissimus  divindc  lucis  radius  mart 
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kmtntis  effunditury  itaui  ad  eum  splendorem  caligel  mentis  oculns.  Surely  the 
reader  will  believe  that  he  has  been  listening  to  tiie  Coryphaeus  of  the  Mystics, 
DumyguSj  or  to  some  Henry  Suso,  or  to  some  other  siuiilnr  character.  In  hia 
AUegor.  Legis,  lib.  i.  p.  59,  60.  he  divides  souls  into  two  elasst's, "  the  Confess* 
ing"  (i(euiX9y9futlT9s),  And  "the  Labouring*'  (i§>*f6/M^i'»0-  The  "conAjssing 
•oals**  are  thoae  which,  being  freed  from  all  contagion  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
divested  of  all  cogitation  and  emotion,  and  exalted  above  every  object  of  the 
senses,  have  given  themselves  up  entirely  to  God,  and  maintain  themselves  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  quietism.  "Orap  ya^  i«C«  o  vSf  tavrs  xat  %avr6f 
4nfiyK.m  BiiS  ...  -  T»yiKavree  ifiojioyCxf  tnv  irgoc  rdf  htA  ironlrtti.  Now, 
in  what  aathor,  I  would  ask,  shall  we  find  language  better  agreeing  with  the 
pompons  declamation  of  the  Mystics,  or  more  aptly  coinciding  with  their  dis- 
cipline t  Quum  mens  extra  semetipsam  excesserily  Deoque  seipsum  ohtulerxl  -  - 
tunc  eonfessionem  edit  erga  eum  qui  solus  vere  est.    Bnt  let  us  proceed  :— 

ttff  /i  dvrif  t/VOTfd'Ji^flii  a»(  dirhf  T/vof,  |U&«g«r  dpiTHtL*  rS  9rBt^<^»gi/y  d-fw  tihi 
ipfXtyin  i»rii.  Qttamdiu  vero  anima  se  causam  rei  cujuspiam  existimat  (that 
is,  so  long  as  the  soul  itself  thinks,  or  reflects,  or  exercises  a  will  of  its  own) 
fmuUum  t^fesl  quin  confilealur^  eedatque  Deo,  But  even  all  this  is  not  sufficient : 
for  he  will  not  allow  even  that  cessation  of  the  soul  from  every  kind  of  action 
or  exertion,  which  he  enjoins,  and  which  is  the  object  or  end  of  the  mystic  life, 
to  be  the  work  of  the  soul,  but  will  have  it  to  be  the  operation  of  the  Deity. 
The  rational  sonl,  he  maintains,  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Deity,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  by  the  innate,  or  rather  implanted  power  of  God  in  her,  that  she  is 
enabled  to  cast  off  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  and  the  sensitive  sou),  and  to  com- 
pose herself  to  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  quietism.  Kai  ya^  duro  tSto  [p.  316.] 
r#  Ifofuioksyur^tti  fonriofy  irt  i^yof  ert  i^)  '^''^  ^^X^^it  dkhh  tS  f^ififros  duri 
0*i  r4  tf^a^tg^f.  Nam  et  ipsa  confessio  debet  inielligi  non  aniincc  opus,  sed  Dei 
qui  eam  hone  gratitudinem  docet.  The  ^^  labouring  souW  of  Pliilo  are  those 
which  endeavour,  by  a  constant  exercise  of  thought,  reflection,  and  judgment, 
to  arrive  at  virtue ;  and  strive  to  counteract  all  vicious  propensities  and  pertur- 
bations, by  means  of  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer :  and  concerning  these  he 
subsequently  discourses  much  at  large. — Let  us  now  endeavour  briefly  to 
ascertain  from  his  Allegor.  Legis.  lib.  i.  p.  64,  65.  what  his  doctrine  was  re- 
specting the  body.  The  very  perfection  of  true  wisdom  he  pronounces  to  con- 
sist in  alienating  one's  self  from  the  body  and  its  concupiscence.  Under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  body,  however,  he  immediately  gives  us  to  understand  that 
he  means  to  include  the  senses,  also,  of  the  body,  nay,  even  the  very  voice  itself; 
so  that  he  should  seem  to  enjoin  a  man  desirous  of  attaining  to  a  state  of  vir- 
tue, not  only  to  mortify  the  senses,  but  also  to  forego  the  iise  of  his  tongue 

and  voice.  ^X*^^^  yH  ^^f^*^  t^yov  rfr*  IglVy  dXXorgtvtf-d'at  tt^os  rd  cdfJitLy  kai  t«{ 
bri^fAlaf    dvrS    its   ^'droXat/tf-t?    Katttas,    i   fxovov   ^it   irwi  f;^i<v   rdv   vuvy   dWh  xetl 

r»if  aiT^nrtfi  nhi  rdv  Xo^or,  »*i  rd  e-uifJtdL.  This  subject  is  pursued  by  him 
at  much  length,  and  he  cites  in  support  of  his  doctrine  even  Moses  himself^ 
with  whom  he  maintains  that  Heraclitus  is  in  perfect  unison.  Lastly,  he 
isserts  that  the  soul,  during  its  continuance  in  the  body,  lies,  as  it  were,  buried 
in  a  sepulchre,  and  partakes  in  no  degree  of  life,  until  after  its  separation  from 

26 
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vitiated  and  inert  matter.    'Pw;t"^  ^^  **'  •^  ^f^afri  tQ  tf-w^cTi  htvr^fiUvmhw 

pi*^s  TV  a-uyStru  a-t^'MAroc.  Anima  corpoH  xnsepuUa  est  tamquam  numuTiiento :• 
quod  si  vMrtui  fuerimus^  (the  soul  being  delivered  from  the  body,)  turn  demum 
anima  vivil  xitam  propriam,  et  a  coUigato  sibi  corpore,  quod  malum  et  mortuum 
esU  Uberatam,  In  short,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one,  who  might  be  so  inclined, 
to  collect  from  the  writings  of  Philo  an  entire  body  of  mystical  theology,  cor- 
responding even  to  minuteness,  with  the  system  of  Dionysius  and  the  other 
Mystics  of  more  recent  times.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help  feeling  somewhat  suf- 
prised  that  Arnold  Poiret  and  others  should,  in  their  catalogue  of  mystic  writers, 
have  omitted  to  insert  the  name  of  this  Jew,  tlian  whom,  certainly,  there  is  not 
a  more  ancient  mystical  author  extant  amongst  us,  and  from  whom,  it  shoald 
seem,  that  the  philosophising  Christians  drew  the  greatest  part  of  their  mystic 
discipline. 

The  principles  and  maxims,  then,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  having, 
in  the  course  of  this  century,  insinuated  themselves  into  the  minds  of  the  Egyp 
tian  Christiuns,  and  their  teachers  and  instructors  beginning  also  to  acquire  a 
strong  relish  for  the  writings  of  Piiilo,  there  sprung  up  suddenly  a  two-fold 
species  of  piety  and  virtue,  the  one  popular  and  public,  the  other  mysterious 
and  secret;  as  also  a  two-fold  order  of  Christians,  the  one  consisting  of 
**  Operants,^*  or  those  who  engaged  in  the  labours  and  business  of  life;  the  other 
of  "  Quiescejits,'*  or  those  who  endeavoured,  by  means  of  frequent  meditation, 
corporeal  mortifications,  silence,  solitude,  debilitating  of  the  senses,  and  the 
like,  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  prison  of  the  body,  and  unite  it  to  the  parent 
or  fountain  of  all  minds.  Of  each  of  these  species  of  discipline,  very  obvious 
tnices  are  to  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin 
[p.  316.]  Martyr,  which  have  as  yet,  however,  been  adverted  to  but  by  a  few, 
and  by  some  even  of  these  been  wronji^ly  interpreted.  By  Christ.  Thomasius, 
for  instance,  an  author  who,  on  other  occasions,  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man 
of  erudition,  as  well  as  by  some  others,  an  accusation  was,  not  many  yean 
back,  preferred  against  Justin  Martyr  and  other  Christian  teachers  of  this  and 
the  succeeding  century,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  guilty  of  a  most 
base  and  ridiculous  sophism  in  maintainiiifjr  that  Christ,  or  the  Word,  was  in  all 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  and  more  especially  in  Socrates,  and  that  thmugh 
this  Christy  or  Interior  Word,  these  men  had  attained  unto  everlasting  salvation. 
Vid.  Observat.  Ilalrns.  Latin,  torn.  ii.  observ.  VII.  {  xxx.  p.  108.  et  seq.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  these  persons  have  rather  betrayed  their  own  ignorance 
of  ancient  matters,  than  convicted  either  Justin  or  his  associates  of  any  thing 
like  misrepresentiition.  The  reasoning  of  Justin,  according  to  Platonic  principles, 
whicli  he  and  other  Christians  of  those  times  had  been  led  to  espouse,  was  per- 
fectly correct,  nor  did  he,  as  h.is  been  insinuated,  by  a  kind  of  amphibology, 
impose  either  on  himself  or  others,  but  cherished  prei'isely  the  same  opinion 
re«*pcciinfr  an  indvvellinjr  Christ,  and  an  Interior  W(>rd,  as  is  entertained  by 
tlie  Mystics  of  modern  times.  According  to  these  Christian  disciples  of  Plato 
and  Philo  Judaiiis,  Christ  is  the  same  in  God  that  reaso?i  is  in  man.  Believing, 
therefore,  as  they  did,  that  all  minds  or  souls  originally  were  parts  of,  and  sprung 
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from  the  Logos,  or  Divine  Reason,  an  opinion  which  they  had  derived  partly 
fit>m  the  Egyptians,  and  in  part  from  Plato,  it  could  not  but  follow  that  they 
should  consider  Christ  as  dwelling  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  as  operating 
and  acting  in  all  who  followed  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  With  regard  to  the 
consequences  attendant  on  this,  I  have  not,  at  present,  room  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  them. 

In  dismissing  this  subject,  however,  I  cannot  help  directing  the  reader^s  aU 
tention,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  wonderful  influence  which  country  and 
climate  have  on  men's  morals,  modes  of  life,  and  opinions.  The  notion  of  all 
mmds  having  sprung  from  God,  and  that  they  were  to  be  brought  back  to  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  quiescence  in  the  bosom  of  this  their  first  great  parent  by 
means  of  contemplation,  and  corporeal  mortifications,  originated  in  regions 
where  men's  bodies  are  oppressed  and  exsiccated  by  the  solar  heat,  and  was 
communicated  from  thence  to  other  nations.  In  those  countries,  the  immode- 
rately fervid  state  of  the  atmosphere  renders  men  averse  to  labour  or  action  of 
any  kind ;  and  causes  them  to  place  their  supreme  felicity  in  rest,  in  contempla- 
tion, in  a  cessation  from  every  kind  of  action  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  them  then  to  regard  the  Deity  in  any  other  light  than  as  su- 
perlatively happy,  they  were  naturally  led  to  believe  that  God  himself  acted  in 
no  way  whatever,  but  committed  the  government  of  the  universe  to  dromons  or 
genii,  and  preserved  himself  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence,  ease,  and  contem- 
plation. Hence  proceeded  those  tenets  of  the  orientals, — of  God  being  like  a 
li^t  of  the  most  pure  and  serene  nature, — of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  be- 
ing committed  to  the  care  and  guardianship  of  dromons, — of  the  absolute  inac- 
tion and  quietism  of  the  Supreme  Being, — of  the  tranquil  procession  of  all 
things  from  the  Deity,  without  any  decree  or  exertion  on  his  part,  and  the  like. 
So  prone  are  mortals,  in  forming  their  notions  of  the  Deity,  to  have  too  much 
respect  for  what  passes  within  their  own  bosoms,  and  to  make  the  contracted 
scale  of  their  own  senses  a  standard  whereby  to  estimate  the  feelings  and  feli- 
city of  Omnipotence.  Again,  believing,  as  the  people  of  those  countries  did,  that 
the  minds  of  men,  like  all  other  things,  had  emanated  from  God,  and  were  par- 
takers of  the  divine  nature,  it  was  but  consentaneous  that  they  should  [p.  317.] 
place  the  felicity  of  these  also,  and  the  very  height  of  religion,  in  contemplation 
and  stillness,  and  should  both  point  out  the  way  of  attaining  to  that  tranquillity, 
and  also  pronounce  those  to  be  the  happiest,  and  most  like  to  God,  who  secluded 
themselves  from  the  society  of  men,  and,  turning  their  backs  on  the  concerns  of 
this  world,  passed  their  days  in  a  state  of  most  sacred  inaction  and  holy  ease. 
These  opinions,  when  they  came  to  be  blended  with  Christianity,  gave  rise  to 
a  multitude  of  solitary  and  gloomy  characters,  who  were  at  first  chiefly  confined 
to  Egypt,  but  whose  example,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  with  it  a  great  appearance 
of  sanctity,  was  quickly  followed  by  great  numbers  in  other  nations.  By  the 
inhabitants  of  regions  where  the  cold  strings  the  nerves,  and  invigorates  men's 
bodies  so  as  to  give  them  a  propensity  to  action  and  labour,  a  very  diflerent  no- 
tion of  the  Deity  had  been  formed,  and  consequently  their  conceptions  of  men- 
tal happiness  by  no  means  corresponded  with  those  entertained  in  more  genial 
elimatea.    Instead  of  a  God  delighting  only  in  quiet  and  repose,  we  here  find  a 
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Deity  all  business  and  ai'tivity.  Mystical  theology,  therefore,  the  offspring  of  a 
burning  climate  and  a  slothful  nice  of  mortals,  found,  upon  its  introduction  into 
Europe  from  the  East,  un  abundance  of  admirers  and  eulogists,  but  no  very  great 
number  of  disciples  who  exemplitied  its  precepts  in  their  lives.  In  point  both  of 
morals  and  institutions  there  was  always  a  very  material  difference  between  our 
monks  and  mystics  and  those  of  Egypt,  India,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  Men  bom 
under  skies  like  ours,  are  strangers  to  that  apathy  and  inertness  which  consti- 
tute, as  it  were,  the  very  soul  of  the  mystic  discipline.  Indeed  of  this  w^onder- 
fiil  influence  of  climate  we  are  furnished  with  an  illustration  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  alone.  For,  confining  ourselves  merely  to  this  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  shall  find  that,  in  districts  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  fervid  sun,  the  vo- 
taries and  friends  of  Mysticism  are  numerous,  whilst  in  countries  of  a  moderate 
or  frigid  temperature  there  are  to  be  met  with  but  very  few,  if  any. 

(3)  That  there  was  a  difference  between  the  monks  and  the  Ascetics  of  the 
first  ages,  has  of  late  been  very  generally  insisted  on,  and,  in  my  opinion,  on  very 
sufficient  grounds.  According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  there  was  certainly 
not  only  a  difference,  but  a  very  great  difference,  between  them.  I  am  bound 
to  confess,  however,  that  it  appears  to  me  no  less  certain  that  the  monks  were 
derived  from  the  Ascetics.  As  long  as  the  Ascetic  regimen  consisted  merely  in 
continence,  and  an  abstinence  from  sensual  gratifications  and  indulgences,  and 
was  unfettered  by  any  of  the  precepts  of  the  Egyptian  philosophy,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  men  professing  it  from  continuing  in  society,  and  residing  in 
the  midst  of  their  kindred  and  their  families :  but  when  that  regimen  assumed 
a  different  aspect,  when  it  came  to  be  reduced  into  a  system,  and  connected  with 
the  philosophical  doctrines  respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  of  bodies;  when 
the  Ascetics  adopted  the  belief,  that  every  endeavour  was  to  be  used  to  set  free 
the  divine  spark  that  lay  imprisoned  wdthin  the  body, — to  subdue  the  influence 
of  the  senses, — to  separate  the  mind  from  sense,  and  restore  it  to  its  first  origi- 
nal,— to  blot  from  it  all  sensual  images,  and  repress  m  it  every  tendency  to  per- 
turbation; when  they  camo  to  regard  Quietism  as  constituthig  the  supreme 
good, — when  their  doctrines,  I  say,  had  once  assumed  this  character,  it  was  but 
natural  for  them  to  renounce  the  society  of  men,  and  devote  themselves  to  a 
life  of  seclusion  and  solitude.  For  they  surely  could  have  found  nothing  more 
difficult  than,  amidst  the  noise  of  worldly  occupations  and  the  frequent  interrup- 
tions of  friends  and  acquaintance,  to  regulate  their  lives  according  to  these  prin- 
ciples, i.  e.  to  purify  the  mind,  to  repress  the  senses,  and  to  maintain  a  tranquillity 
unruffled  by  any  sort  of  cogitation  or  emotion  what<jver.  These  principles,  which 
[p.  318.]  the  Ascetics  in  Egypt  first  imbibed  from  the  mouths  and  writings  of 
their  teachers  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  were  by  far  more  widely  difl 
fused  in  the  succeeding  one,  owing  to  a  love  for  the  Eg}'ptian,  or,  if  the  reader 
would  rather,  the  Alexandrian  and  Ammonian  philosophy  becoming  every  day 
more  general  amongst  the  African  and  Asiatic  Christians.  About  this  period, 
therefore,  we  find  the  Ascetics  beginning  to  withdraw  themselves  from  cities 
and  the  society  of  men,  and  retiring  into  solitudes  and  deserts,  and  hence  they 
acquired  the  title  of  **  moriks^  i  e,  solitary  persons.  Vid.  Cassian,  Collation, 
xviiL  cap.  y.  p.  617.  opp.    The  reader  will  not,  however,  understand  me  as 
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meaning  to  deny  that  there  had  been,  even  at  an  earlier  period,  boiqc  few  who, 
by  way  of  arriving  at  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity,  had  renounced  every  inter- 
course with  men,  and  spent  their  lives  in  retirement  and  seclusion  from  the 
world :  for  there  are  many  circumstances  which  tend  to  induce  in  us  a  belief 
that  BQch  was  actually  the  cose.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  until 
the  Christiana  began  to  entertain  a  partiality  for  that  pernicious  species  of 
philosophy  to  which  we  have  so  often  adverted,  it  w^as  by  no  means  deemed 
necessary  to  forego  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  to  attain  to  even  the  very 
highest  degrees  of  sanctity,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Ascetics 
never  did  segregate  themselves  from  the  families  to  which  they  belonged. 
When  at  length  the  Ascetics,  by  way  of  more  readily  delivering  the  imprisoned 
soul  from  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  senses,  and  rendering  it  capable  of 
perceiving  and  holding  communion  with  the  Deity,  were  led  to  separate  them- 
selves from  all  commerce  with  the  world,  they  by  degrees  adopted  the  plan  of 
forming  themselves  into  societies  or  colleges,  and  ha\ing  agreed  on  a  rule  of 
life  correspondent  with  their  tenets,  each  society  chose  for  itself  a  governor,  di- 
rector, or  snperintendant,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  collective  body  might  look  up 
for  example,  advice,  and  encouragement.  Hence  the  origin  of  monasteries  and 
abbeys^ — But  there  were  some  to  whom  even  this  kind  of  social  intercourse, 
limited  as  it  was,  appeared  incompatible  \vith  the  grand  design  of  liberating  and 
composing  the  immortal  mind.  To  them  there  appeared  to  be  danger  lest  a 
eommnnity  of  labours  and  prayers,  nay,  even  the  very  seeing  and  holding  con- 
verse with  the  brotherhood  might  awaken  the  mind  to  various  cogitations  and 
emotions,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  arriving  at  a  state  of  quiet  and  repose.  They, 
therefore,  withdrew  into  deserts  and  caverns,  and  there  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  severity  and  mortification,  a  lite,  in  fact,  estranged  from  every  kind  of 
human  solace  and  convenience,  and  liencc  they  come  to  be  termed  "  Anchorites'" 
or  **  Hermits.^ — I  will  confirm  what  I  have  thus  said  respecting  the  causes  which 
occasioned  the  Ascetics  to  witlidraw  from  the  world  and  become  monks,  by  the 
testimony  of  Cassian,  as  to  the  end  or  purpose  of  the  monastic  life,  which 
must,  in  the  present  instance,  be  allowed  to  possess  the  greatest  weijjjht,  inas- 
much as  it  conveys  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
these  first  Christian  monks.  For  it  is  well  known  that  Cossian  drew  what  he 
records  respecting  monastic  aflfiurs  and  institutions  from  the  monks  of  Egypt, 
with  whom  he  was  particularly  conversant.  Thus  then  in  CoUalion  ix.  ch.  iL 
p.  360.  he  introduces  the  illustrious  Egyptian  Abbot,  Isaac,  as  expressing  him- 
self: Omnis  monachi  finis,  cordisque  jyerfeclio  adjugem  atque  indisrupfam  oratu 
onis  perseverantiam  tendit,  ei  quantum  humamc  frturiliiati  cimcedilur,  ad  irnmO' 
hilem  tranquiUitatem  mentis  ac  perjfetuam  nifitur  puritafem.  Ob  quam  possideri' 
dam,  omnem  tarn  lahorem  corjtoris,  quam  contritionem  spiritus  indrfrssr.  [p.  319.] 
quccrimus  eljugiter  exercemus,  et  est  inter  alfrrufrum  reciproca  quccdam  insppara^ 
bilisque  conjunctio.  And  in  chap.  iii.  Ah  oinni  discursu  atque  evagalione  lubrica 
animus  inhibenduSy  ut  ita  paulatim  ad  coniemplationem  Dei  ac  spiritual  is  intuitus 
incipial  sublimarL  In  Collation  i.  wOiicli  is  entitled  de  Monachi  infcntione,  we 
find  this  subject  treated  of  at  much  length  by  another  E<ifyptian  abbot  of  the 
name  of  Moses,  who,  in  chap.  iv.  p.  219.  states,  amongst  other  things,  that,^7its 
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teries,  and  in  applying  to  the  former  certain  terms  and  modes  of  expression  de- 
duced from  the  latter.  Possibly  we  may  not  do  wrong  in  referring  to  this 
source  the  application  of  the  term  **  Symbolum**  to  those  professions  of  faith 
which  were  made  use  of  to  distinguish  the  Christians  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  signs  or  watch-words  communicated  to  those  who  were  admissi- 
ble to  the  mysteries,  in  proof  of  their  fraternization,  and  that  they  might  be 
readily  distinguished  from  impostors,  were,  it  is  well  known,  termed  *^SymboUL* 
The  oriental  Christians,  also,  of  this  age,  were  accustomed  to  compare  baptism 
with  that  lustration  with  which  it  was  the  practice  to  consecrate,  in  a  certain 
[p.  321.]  degree,  those  who  were  about  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries;  and  the 
profession  of  faith,  delivered  at  the  font,  with  the  watch-word,  or  sign,  com- 
municated to  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  secret  rights  of  heathenism : 
on  which  account  it  was  usual  for  this  profession  of  faith  to  be  solemnly  de- 
livered in  the  very  act  of  baptism  to  every  one  admitted  into  the  charch.  Iiw 
deed,  in  its  operation  the  profession  of  faith,  to  which  we  allude,  was  by  no 
means  dissimilar  to  the  sign  of  mystical  initiation  amongst  the  heathen.  For 
as,  by  means  of  the  latter,  those  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
I  the  mysteries,  were  to  be  distinguished  from  the  profane,  so  likewise,  did  thai 
sum  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  newly  baptized  persons  received  at  the 
font,  serve  as  a  mark  whereby  to  know  the  true  faithful,  not  only  from  heathen 
worshippers,  but  also  from  the  cat^ichumens.  To  any  one  allowing  to  this  a 
due  measure  of  attention,  I  think  it  will  not  appear  improbable,  that  the  term 
** Symbol"  was  one  of  those  things  that  were  adopted  by  the  Christians  from  the 
discipline  of  the  heathen  mysteries.  Nothing,  certainly,  ia  more  common  thon 
for  two  things  having  several  points  of  resemblance,  to  come  in  the  course  of 
time  to  be  distinguiHhod  by  one  and  the  same  title. 

(2)  A  subject  highly  favourable,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  display  of  literary 
talent,  and,  certainly,  every  way  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  scholar  well 
versed  in  matters  of  anti(iuity,  has  long  offered  itself  to  the  public  in  the  rites 
derived  by  the  Christiiins,  from  the  discipline  of  the  mysteries.    As  yet,  how- 
ever, it  has  never  been  regularly  taken  up  by  any  one.     Until  this  be  done,  evi- 
dence sufficiently  uiaiiifest  and  positive,  as  to  the  fact  of  the  adoption  of  heath- 
en forms  and  ceremonies  by  the  Christians,  is  to  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing authors  as  well  as  others ;  viz.  Is.  Casaubon.  Exerc.  XVI.  in  Annal.  Baron, 
p.  388.  Ia.  Tollius,  Itisignib.  Ilbieris  Italici ;  Not.  p.  151,  163.  Anton,  van  Dale, 
Dhs.  in  Antiquil.  ct  Mar/noni,  diss.  I.  p.  1.  2.  Pet.  King,  Hist.  Apost.Creid,  cap. 
i.  5  xvi.  p.  8.  15.  23.    Ez.  Spanheini,  Remarques  sur  Irs  Empermrs  de  Julien^  p. 
133. 134.  138.  434.  et  sccj.  Edni.  Merill,  Observat.  lib.  iii.cap.  iii.  David  Clarkson, 
Discours  sur  les  LituvfiifSf  p.  36.  42,  43. — Should  any  one  inquire  what  causes 
could  possibly  have  led  the  Christian  teachers  to  adopt  the  rights  of  paganism, 
I  answer,  that  in  all  probability,  their  only  motive  was  an  anxious  desire  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of  the  church.     The  rites,  themselves,  certainly  possessed  no 
very  particular  recommendation  in  point  of  grandeur  or  dignity;  but  a  hope 
might  very  naturally  be  entertained,  that  the  heatlien  worshippers,  upon  Hnding 
somewhat  of  an  accordance  to  subsist  between  the  reliirion  in  which  thev  hjid 
been  bred  up,  and  Christiiinity,  as  to  externals,  might  the  more  readily  be  pre- 
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mysteries,  and  the  **  iniiiated,^^  or  fiiitliful  and  perfect.  To  the 
former  belonged  the  "  catechumens,^^  or  those  that  had  indeed  en- 
rolled themselves  under  the  Christian  banner,  but  had  never  been 
regularly  received  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  flock  by  the  sa- 
crament of  baptism;  as  also  those  who,  for  some  transgression  or 
offence  had  been  expelled  from  communion  with  the  Faithful. 
The  latter,  who  were  properly  termed  "^e  church,^ ^  consisted  of 
all  such  as  had  been  regularly  admitted  into  the  Christian  com- 
munity by  baptism,  and  had  never  forfeited  their  privileges,  as 
well  as  of  those  who,  having  by  some  misconduct  incurred  the 
penalty  pf  excommunication,  had,  upon  their  repentance,  been 
again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  It  became,  more- 
over, customary,  even  in  this  century,  more  especially  in  Egypt 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  for  persons  desirous  of  being 
admitted  into  either  of  these  classes,  to  be  previously  exercised 
and  examined,  we  may  even  say  tormented,  for  a  great  length  or 
time,  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies,  for  the  most  part  nearly  allied 
to  those  that  were  observed  in  preparing  people  for  a  sight  of  the 
heathen  mysteries.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a  two-fold  form 
was  given  to  Divine  worship,  the  one  general  and  open  to  the 
people  at  large,  the  other  special  and  concealed  from  all,  except  the 
fiiithful  or  initiated.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  common  prayers, 
baptism,  the  agapce  or  love-feasts,  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  as 
none  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  these  "mystenes,^^  as  they 
were  termed,  save  those  whose  admission  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  church  was  perfect  and  complete,  so  likewise  was  it  expected 
that,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  the  most  sacred  silence  should  be  ob- 
served in  regard  to  everything  connected  with  the  celebration  of 
them,  and  nothing  whatever  relating  thereto  be  committed  to  the 
ears  of  the  profane.  From  this  constitution  of  things  it  came  to 
pass,  not  only  that  many  terms  and  phrases  made  use  of  in  the 
heathen  mysteries  were  transferred  and  applied  to  dijfferent  parts 
of  the  Christian  worship,  particularly  to  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,(*)  but  that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  church  were  contaminated  by  the  introduction 
of  various  pagan  forms  and  ceremonics.Q 

(1)  Instances  in  abundance,  of  terms  and  phrases  applied  after  this  manner, 
are  to  be  found  in  Clemenl  of  Alexandria  alone,  who  seems,  as  it  were,  to  pride 
himself  in  placing  the  rites  of  Christianity  on  a  parallel  with  the  heathen  my»- 
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attacliment  to  philosophy  was  such  as  to  lead  him  into  many  and 
very  great  errors.(*)  To  these  three  are  to  be  added  Theoptdba^ 
bishop  of  Antioch,  whose  iliree  hooks  to  Autolycus,  in  defence  of  the 
verity  and  dignity  of  the  Christian  religion,  are  still  extant 
Tatian,  an  Assyrian  philosopher  and  orator,  of  whose  numerous 
writings  wc  possess  no  other  than  an  Oration  addressed  to  tJie  Gen' 
tiles  of  his  time,  but  which  will  not  be  found  undeserving  of  pe- 
rusal, even  in  the  present  day;  and  finally  Athena/jforas,  a  philo- 
sopher of  no  mean  rank,  and  prefect  of  the  Christian  school  of 
Alexandria,  whose  Apology  for  tlie  Christians,  and  Treatise  concern- 
ing Oie  Resurrection,  have  both  of  them  happily  escaped  the  ra- 
vages of  time.(*) 

Of  the  Christian  Laiin  writers  of  this  century  none  of  any 
name  or  value  have  reached  our  days  except  TertuUian,  who  was 
originally  a  lawyer,  but  afterwards  became  a  presbyter  of  the 
church  of  Carthage.  Much  of  ingenuity  and  acumen  undoubt- 
edly discovers  itself  in  the  various  treatises  of  this  author  now 
extant,  which  arc  written  partly  in  defence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion against  its  enemies  and  corrupters;  and  partly  with  a  view  to 
the  reformation  of  men's  morals,  and  the  lighting  up  within  their 
bosoms  a  spirit  of  genuine  godUness  and  piety;  but  they  are  all 
of  them  composed  in  a  style,  not  only  tumid  and  bombastic,  but 
[p.  323.]  beyond  all  measure  obscure.  The  opinions,  moreover, 
which  they  exhibit,  are  harsh,  oftentimes  imcertain,  and  not  less 
foreign  from  reason  than  from  the  sacred  writings.  In  fine,  they 
plainly  indicate  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  credulous  turn  of 
mind,  much  addicted  to  severity,  and  possessed  of  more  subtilty 
than  solid  learning.(*) 

(1)  Two  very  splendid  editions  of  the  books  of  IrencBUs  adversvs  HaeresOf 
were  given  to  the  world  80on  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  one  by  the  learned  lo.  Ernest  Grabe^  Oxon.  1703,  fol.  the  other  by 
Ren.  Massueij  a  Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur.  Lutct  Paris. 
1710.  fol.  To  the  last  are  prefixed  very  ample  dissertations  by  the  editor,  in 
which  a  variety  of  things  relating  to  Irenajus  and  the  sects  whose  principles  he 
combats  are  brought  under  examination  and  illustrated.  By  both  of  these, 
however,  a  wide  field  has  been  left  open  to  any  future  editor  of  Iranxus. 
Many  are  the  passages  that  still  require  the  hand  of  a  sagacious  emendator,  and 
many  arc  the  passages  that  still  invite  the  attention  of  an  erudite  and  able  ex- 
positor. Each  of  the  above-named  editors  hath  fallen  into  numerous  erron 
even  with  regard  to  the  very  distinction  of  words. 
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(3)  An  edition  of  the  works  of  Justin,  the  philosopher  and  martyr,  (we  pur- 
posely omit  noticing  any  editions  of  particular  tracts  of  his,  such  as  his  ttoo 
Afoiogies  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho)  was  published  at  London  in  the  year 
1722.  fol.  by  Styan  Thirlby,  an  ingenious  writer,  but  who  has  omitted  every 
thing  that  has  been  improperly  attributed  to  Justin.  This  edition  has  never 
been  held  in  much  estimation.  A  more  ample  one  was  published  at  Paris, 
1742,  fol.  by  Prudentius  MaranuSy  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  has  included  every 
thing  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Justin,  and  enriched  the  whole  with  copious 
notes,  and  some  long  dissertations  of  his  own.  To  Justin,  moreover,  are  added 
the  following  minor  Greek  writers  of  this  century,  viz.  Tatian,  Athenagoras^ 
Tkeophilus,  of  Antioch,  and  Hermias,  the  author  of  a  little  book  holding  up  the 
Greek  philosophers  to  ridicule,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Irrisio.  The 
diligence  of  Prudentius  in  collecting  various  readings  and  passages  of  ancient 
writers,  entitles  hun  certainly  to  commendation ;  but  he  is  by  no  means  happy 
in  his  judgment  of  the  opinions  of  Justin  and  others  of  the  fathers,  or  in  his 
proposed  corrections  of  the  errors  of  transcribers. 

(3)  A  very  excellent  and  beautiful  edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  was 
published  by  Archbishop  Potter,  Oxon.  1716,  fol.  The  world,  however,  has 
been  taught  to  look  for  a  better  and  more  ample  one,  to  the  French  Bene- 
dictines. 

Potter,  a  man  of  very  great  ability,  and  particularly  well  skilled  in  Greek 
literature,  has  certainly,  in  an  eminent  degree,  deserved  well  of  Clement.  For 
he  has  discovered  a  peculiar  felicity  in  the  restoration  of  a  great  number  of 
passages,  and  aptly  illustrated  many  others  by  quotations  from  ancient  authors. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  weakness  of  sight,  and  the  pressure  of  matters  of  the 
first  moment,  it  was  not  permitted  to  this  illustrious  character  to  do  all  that, 
under  different  circumstances,  he  might  have  accomplished.  The  Latin  transla- 
tion, therefore,  still  remains  incorrect,  and  in  many  parts  we  have  still  to  lament 
a  want  of  light  and  perspicuity.  Very  great  difficulty  is  oftentimes  to  be  en- 
countered in  developing  Clement's  meaning,  it  being  frequently  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  and  founded  upon  maxims  or  principles,  at  present,  but  little 
known:  neither  is  it  by  any  means  an  easy  matter,  on  many  occasions,  to  per- 
edve  the  order  and  concatenation  of  his  thoughts. 

(4)  An  edition  of  Theophilus,  separately  corrected  and  illustrated  was  [p.  324.] 
published  by  lo.  Christ.  Wolf,  Hamb.  1724,  8vo.  The  remains  of  this  Christian 
writer  were  again  given  to  the  world,  with  additional  annotations  and  various 
fciuiingB,  by  Prudentius  Maranus,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Justin  Martyr. 
Talian  was  published  separately  by  William  Worth,  Oxon.  1700.  8vo. ;  and 
Aihenagoras  by  Edw.  Dechair,  Oxon.  1706,  8vo. ;  both  enriched  with  various 
annotations  of  learned  men.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
these  two  editions,  in  point  of  external  form,  but  of  their  internal  merit  we  are 
constrained  to  speak  with  some  reserve ;  for  whether  regard  be  had  to  the 
words  themselves,  or  to  the  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them,  there  wiis 
certainly  abundant  room  afforded  for  bringing  forward  these  autliors  to  much 
greater  advantage. 

(6)  Of  all  the  editions  of  Tertullian's  works,  that  of  Nic,  Rigaliius,  Paris, 
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1641,  fol.  may  be  deemed  the  best.  The  one  published  by  Ph.  Priorius,  PariSi 
1663,  fol.  is  indeed  more  enriched  with  annotations  of  the  learned,  but  not  bet- 
ter or  more  correct  The  two  editions  which  have  subsequently  issued  from 
the  Venetian  press,  are,  in  point  of  beauty  and  elegance,  far  behind  thone  of 
Paris:  nor  is  their  fidelity  always  to  be  relied  on.  An  edition  of  this  very  ob- 
scure writer,  at  once  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  students  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Such 
an  one  has,'at  different  times,  been  promised  to  the  world,  by  men  of  very  emi- 
nent abilities,  and  amongst  the  rest,  by  the  Benedictine  fraternity,  but,  unless  I 
am  altogether  deceived,  the  learned  will  never  be  gratified  with  such  an  edition 
of  Tertullian  as  they  would  wish  to  possess.  For  not  to  notice  the  obsolete  and 
unusual  terms  which  he,  on  some  occasions,  seems  studiously  to  go  out  of  the 
way  for,  and  equally  passing  over  a  variety  of  phrases  connected  with  jurispru- 
dence, and  of  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  any  one  should  give  ns  any 
satisfactory  explanation  at  the  present  day,  his  thoughts  are,  in  innumerable  in 
stances,  expressed  in  a  way  so  concise,  so  obscure,  and  so  ambiguous,  that  we 
are  left  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  is  that  he  means. 

XXXYIII.  Rise  and  propagation  of  Christian  sects*  Jndaizinf 
Christians.  Amidst  this  mixture  of  prosperous  and  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, and  these  endeavours,  on  the  part  of  certain  teachers, 
to  render  letters  and  philosophy  instrumental  in  giving  additional 
stability  and  recommendation  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the 
church  most  unha[)pily  became  divided  into  various  factions  and 
sects,  whicli  had  for  their  authors  and  leaders  a  set  of  men  who 
wislicd  ratlier  to  take  their  own  wisdom  for  a  standard  than  to 
be  guided  by  tlic  words  of  Clirist  and  hLs  apostles.  The  first 
dissension  of  this  nature  that  took  phice  occurred  amongst  the 
Christians  of  ralostine  uinler  tlie  reign  of  the  emperor  Uadriaiu 
For  when  Jerusah^m,  wliich  had  bci^un  in  some  measure  to  revive 
from  its  aslies,  was  liiially  razed  to  the  foundation  by  this  emj'ie- 
ror,  and  the  wliole  Jewish  nation  wore  rendered  subject  to  laws 
of  tlie  most  riirorous  cast,  tlie  greatest  j)art  of  the  Cliristians  in- 
habiting Pah^stine  renonnood  the  law  c.f  ]\[oses,  to  which  they 
[l>.  o25.]  had  beibre  paid  obedience,  and  ])laced  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  a  leader  named  M'trrus,  who  was  not  a  Jew,  but 
a  stranger,  and  whom  they  appear  to  liave  selected  for  the  exj)resa 
purpose  of  manifesting  tliat  tliev  meant  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  Jews.  Filled  with  indignati(m  at  this  proceeding 
of  their  bretliren,  tlie  rest  of  the  Jewish  converts,  who  still  re- 
tained an  immoderate  allaehment  to  the  law  of  ^Loses,  withdrew 
into  that  part  of  ralestine  wliich  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
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Parcea,  and  there  established  a  peculiar  church  of  their  own,  in 
which  the  ceremonial  law  was  retained  in  all  its  ancient  dignity. 
This  church,  which  could,  unquestionably,  have  been  but  a  small 
one,  never  attained  to  any  degree  of  celebrity,  but,  after  having 
nuiintained  its  ground  in  Palestine  for  some  centuries,  began,  not 
long  after  the  age  of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  to  go  back,  and  grsr 
dually  dwindled  away  into  nothing.(*) 

(1)  A  very  notable  passage  relating  to  this  matter,  occurs  in  Sulpitius  S» 
veruSy  Histor,  Saer.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxxL  p.  245.  Et  quia  Christiani  (i  e.  those  li? 
ing  io  Palestine)  ex  Judttis  potissimum  fvlabantur  (namque  turn  Hierosolyma 
non  nisi  ex  eircumeisione  habebat  ecclesia  sacerdotem)  militum  cohortem  custodias 
in  perpetuum  agitare  jussUy  qiue  JudoROS  omnes  Hierosolynue  adiiu  arceret.  Quod 
qmdem  ChristiaruD  fidei  prqficiebal :  quia  turn  pane  omnes  Christum  Deum  sub 
Ugis  obsemUione  credebanL  Nimirum  id  Domino  ordinante,  dispositum,  ul  kgis 
servilus  a  libertaie  fidei  atque  eoclesue  tolleretur,  Ita  turn  primum  Marcus  ex 
gentibus  apud  Hierosolymam  episcopus  JuiL  Although  this  passage  of  Sulpitius 
ii  neither  so  lucid  nor  so  regular  as  might  be  wished,  it  yet  clearly  points  out 
the  origin  of  that  church,  which  held,  that  by  becoming  Christians  men  did  not 
exonerate  themselves  from  the  necessity  of  observing  the  law  of  Moses.  For 
it  appears  from  it ;  (I.)  That  the  Christians  of  Jewish  extraction,  residing  within 
the  confines  of  Palestine,  as  long  as  any  hope  remained  that  Jerusalem  might 
recover  from  its  first  overthrow,  were  accustomed  to  unite  an  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual  with  the  worsliip  of  Christ  (II.)  That  the  greatest  part  of  these 
Christians  were,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  every  hope  of  seeing  Jem- 
fltlem  revive  was  extinguished,  induced  to  repudiate  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
chose  one  Marcus,  a  stranger,  for  their  bishop.  This,  unquestionably,  they 
did  under  an  apprehension  that  if  they  appointed  a  bishop  of  Hebrew  origin 
he  might  be  induced,  from  an  innate  attachment  to  the  law  of  liis  forefathers' 
to  attempt  the  gradual  restoration  of  those  ceremonies  which  they  had  come  to 
the  determination  of  for  ever  renouncing.  (III.)  That  the  reason  which  induced 
these  Christians  to  renounce  the  law  of  Moses  was  tlie  severity  of  the  emperor 
HadriaTiy  who  had  surrounded  \vith  a  military  guard  the  space  on  which  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  formerly  stood,  and  prohibited  the  whole  race  of  Jews  from 
having  any  access  thereto.  With  regard  to  this  point,  indeed,  Sulpitius  is  less 
perspicuous  and  luculcnt  than  could  be  wished,  and  is  altogether  on  the  reserve 
as  to  many  things  on  which  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  in  him  to  have 
^ken  out  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  can  pretty  well  ascertain  what  his 
meaning  is,  and  without  much  difficulty  supply  those  particulars  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  deficient — ^The  Christians  residing  in  Palestine,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  were  looked  upon  by  the  Romans  aa 
Jews;  and  certainly  not  altogether  without  reason.  When  Hadrian,  [p.  326.] 
therefore,  had  prohibited  the  Jews  from  all  access  to  the  spot  whereon  Jerusa- 
lem had  formerly  stood,  these  Christians  found  themselves  equally  interdicted 
from  any  approach  thereto.    But  it  seems  that  these  latter  felt  particularly  ui^ 
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easy  under  this  reRtraint,  and  were  most  anxiously  desirous  to  firee  themtelw 
from  it  They  therefore  renounced  altogether  the  ceremonies  of  the  Moiue 
law,  and  lest  the  Romans  might  doubt  of  their  sincerity,  they  committed  ths 
government  of  their  church  to  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  but  a  stranger.  Having 
thus  openly  divorced  themselves  from  every  connection  with  the  Jewish  law, 
they  were  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  have  free  access  to  that  district  from 
wlience  the  Jews  were  altogether  excluded.  All  these  things,  it  must  be  ad> 
mitted,  may,  with  a  moderate  degree  of  attention,  be  collected  from  SulpUiMM^ 
notwithstanding  the  very  great  degree  of  negligence  with  which  he  writes. 

But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  a  point  on  which  this 
author  is  altogether  silent ;  namely,  as  to  what  cause  could  possibly  have  ex- 
cited in  these  Christians  so  very  strong  a  desire  to  have  access  to  the  site  of 
Jerusalem,  that  sooner  than  not  obtain  this  object  of  their  wishes,  they  were  led 
to  abandon  their  paternal  law  and  rites,  and  subject  themselves  to  a  man  who 
was  not  a  Jew  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  superstition  could  have  stimulated 
them  to  all  this?  Could  they  have  been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  feed  and  r^ 
fresh  their  minds  with  a  view  of  those  places  in  which  our  Blessed  Saviour  had 
passed  his  life,  and  risen  again  from  the  dead  ?  Could  they  have  been  actuated 
by  the  belief,  which  was  at  one  time  so  very  general  amongst  the  Christians, 
and  which  continues  to  be  entertained  by  not  a  few  even  in  the  present  day, 
that  it  constitutes  not  the  meanest  part  of  religion  and  piety  to  visit  sacred 
places?  But  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  men  possessing  such  a  strength  of 
mind  as  to  repudiate  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  ancestors,  which  had 
been  adhered  to  for  ages  with  the  utmost  scrupulosity,  and  to  commit  the  su- 
perintendence of  their  sacred  rights  and  religion  to  a  foreigner,  should*  at  the 
same  time,  have  been  so  weak  and  superstitious  as  to  be  incapable  of  enduring 
the  thought  of  being  excluded  from  those  phices  which  Christ,  whilst  here  b^ 
low,  iiad  honoured  by  his  presence.  If  such  were  their  character,  it  might  well 
be  said,  that  in  their  breasts  superstition  had  been  opposed  to  superstition,  and 
that  the  greater,  contrary  to  all  probability,  had  fallen  before  the  lesser  one. 
There  must,  unquestionably,  therefore,  have  been  some  other  reason  which  in- 
duced these  Christians  to  consider  the  liberty  of  having  free  access  to  the  »te 
of  Jerusalem,  as  of  greater  moment  tlian  an  adherence  to  their  paternal  cere- 
monies and  institutions,  and  not  to  hesitate  at  purchasing  this  privilege  by  an 
utter  renunciation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  much  labour  or 
difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  ascertaining  what  this  reason  was.  At  no  very 
great  distance  from  the  spot  whereon  Jerusalem  formerly  stood,  the  emperor 
Hadrian  had  constructed  a  new  city  bearing  the  name  of  JEl'm  Capitolina,  and 
which  had  been  endowed  by  him  with  very  considerable  privileges.  Into  this 
new  colony  the  Christians,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  insignificant  little 
town  of  Pella,  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  were  daily  experiencing  great  depri- 
vations and  inconvenience,  felt  an  anxious  desire  to  be  admitted.  But  the  em- 
peror had  peremptorily  excluded  all  the  Jewish  nation  from  this,  his  newly-built 
city ;  and  as  the  Christians  who  adhered  to  the  law  of  IMoses,  were  apparently 
not  distinguishable  from  Jews,  this  prohibition  was,  of  course,  considered  as 
extending  likewise  to  them.    Feeling  it,  then,  of  the  first  importance  to  their 
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well-being,  to  procure  for  themselves  the  liberty  of  remc  ving,  with  their  efiectsi 
into  the  city  of  ^iia,  and  of  being  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  there, 
a  considerable  number  of  these  Christians  came  to  the  resolution  of  [p.  327.] 
formally  renouncing  all  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  immediate  author 
of  this  measure  was,  in  all  likelihood,  that  very  Marcus  whom  they  appointed 
as  their  bishop :  a  man  whose  name  evidently  speaks  him  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man, and  who,  doubtless,  was  not  unknown  to  those  of  his  nation  that  had  the 
chief  command  in  Palestine,  and  might  possibly  have  been  related  to  some  offi* 
ear  of  eminence  there.  Perceiving,  therefore,  one  of  their  own  nation  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Christians,  the  Roman  preefects  dismissed  at  once  all  appre- 
hension of  their  exciting  disturbance  in  the  newly-established  colony,  and  from 
this  time  ceased  to  regard  them  as  Jews.  In  consequence  of  this  favourable  al- 
teration m  the  sentiments  of  the  Romans  towards  them,  the  Christians  found 
themselves  no  lon^r  debarred  from  the  liberty  of  settling  in  the  newly-founded 
city,  bat  were,  without  scruple,  admitted  to  a  participation  of  its  privilegesi 
which  were  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  nature. — In  what  we  have  thua 
suggested,  there  is  nothing  whatever  difficult  of  belief,  and  it  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  receive  a  sanction  of  no  little  weight,  from  what  we  find  expressly 
recorded  by  Epiphanius,  de  Ponderibus  el  Mensuris,  {  xv.  p.  171.  that  the 
Christians,  upon  their  renouncing  the  law  of  Moses,  were  suffered  to  remove 
from  Peila  to  Jerusalem.  By  Jerusalem,  we  must  understand  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian's new  city,  which,  posterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  insen- 
fiibly  lost  the  name  of  iElia  Capitolina,  and  acquired  that  of  Jerusalem.  Vid. 
Hcnr.  Valesius,  AdnoL  ad  Eusebium,  p.  61.  But  even  if  no  memorial  of  this 
were  extant,  no  room  whatever  could  be  afforded  for  controversy.  For  it  is  in- 
disputably certain  that,  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  existed  a  Christian 
church  of  celebrity  at  iElia,  and  that  the  prelates,  who  were  commonly  termed 
bishops  of  Jerusalem,  were,  in  point  of  fact,  bishops  of  iElia.  I  must  beg  the 
reader,  however,  not  to  understand  me  as  meaning  that  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine, in  renouncing  the  law  of  Moses,  were  inllueuced  solely  by  a  wish  to  ob- 
tain the  liberty  of  removing  into  the  city  of  -^lia.  Without  doubt,  that  Mar- 
cus, at  whose  instance  they  were  prevailed  on  to  renounce  the  law  of  Moses, 
made  it  appear  to  them,  by  irrefragable  arguments,  that  the  authority  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Mosaic  ritual  had  been  abolished  by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
By  men,  however,  who  had  been  accustomed,  even  from  their  tendercst  years, 
tc  regard  the  law  of  Moses  with  the  highest  degree  of  veneration,  his  arguments 
would  have  been  received  with  less  effect  had  they  not  been  seconded  by  a 
prospect  of  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  privileges  of  iClia,  and  of  thus  ob- 
taining a  deliverance  from  the  oppressions,  and  numerous  other  evils  to  which 
the  Jews  were  at  this  period  subjected ;  or  if  the  second  and  complete  subver- 
sion of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian,  had  not  extinguished  every  hope  of  seeing  the 
temple  rebuilt,  and  the  Jewish  nation  reinstated  in  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
God  on  that  spot,  after  its  accustomed  manner. 

Sulpilius  does  not  add  that  this  remarkable  defection  from  the  observances 
of  their  forefathers,  was  not  general  amongst  the  Christians  of  Judsea,  but  that 
a  part  of  them  still  remained  invincibly  attached  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  with- 
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drew  from  every  intercourse  with  those  of  their  brethren  who  had  renonneed 
It  Indeed,  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  noticii  g  this,  inasmuch  aa  the  thing 
was  notorious.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  better  attested,  than  that  there  existed 
in  Palestine  tioo  Christian  churches,  by  the  one  of  which,  an  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  was  retained,  and  by  the  other  disregarded.  This  division  amongrt 
[p.  328.]  the  Christians  of  Jewish  origen,  did  not  take  place  before  the  time  of 
Hadrian^  for  it  can  be  ascertained,  that  previously  to  his  reign,  the  Christiaxia 
of  Palestine  were  unanimous  in  an  adherence  to  the  ceremonious  observances 
of  their  forefathers.  There  can  be  no  doubt^  therefore,  but  that  this  separation 
originated,  in  the  major  part  of  them,  having  been  prevailed  on  by  Marcus  to 
renounce  the  Mosaic  ritual,  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  numerous  inconv^ 
nicnces  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  procuring  for  themselves  a  receptiwH 
as  citizens,  into  the  newly-founded  colony  of  ^lia  Capitolina. 

XXXIX.  The  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites.  Insignificant  however, 
as  these  Judaizing  Christians,  comparatively,  were  in  point  of 
numbers,  unanimity  was  not  to  be  met  with  amongst  them;  for 
they  were  divided  into  two  sects  differing  widely  from  each  other 
in  their  tenets  respecting  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  law,  and  possibly  as  to  various  other  matters  of  opinion. 
Of  these  the  one,  namely,  that  of  the  Nazarenes,  is  not  considered 
by  ancient  Christian  writers  as  coming  within  the  class  of  here- 
tics; but  the  other,  that  of  the  Ehionites^  is  uniformly  reckoned  in 
the  catalogue  of  those  sects  whose  principles  strike  at  the  very 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.     Neither  of  them  adopted 
those  accounts  of  our  Blessed  Savour's  life  wliich  were  held  sacred 
by  other  Christians,  but  each  had  a  peculiar  gospel  of  its  own, 
differing  in  severel  respects  from  that  which  we  regard  as  p"en- 
uine.(')     By  the  Nazarene-s,{^)  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  considered, 
not  only  as  having  been  generated  of  a  virgin,  but  also  as  par- 
taking, in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  divine  nature.Q    The  rites  in- 
stituted by  Moses,  they  regarded  as  still  necessary  to  be  obsor,vcd 
by  all  Christians  of  the  Hebrew  race,  but  they  did  not  exact  a 
conformity  to  the  Jewish  law  from  such  as  were  of  a  different  ori- 
gin :  neither  did  they  consider  the  additions  that  had  been  made 
to  the  Mosaic  ritual  at  different  times,  by  certain  masters  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  as  deserving  of  any  sort  of  respect,  but  treated 
them  as  things  that  ought  to  be  either  abolished  or  at  least  suffered 
to  sink  into  oblivion.(*) 

(1)  That  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  was  not  the  same  with  that  of  tiie 
EbioniteSf  is  most  clearly  manifest  from  the  few  notices  respecting  each  of 
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ttem,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  writers.  Vid.  Jo.  Albert.  FabriciuSi 
Voi.  Apocryph.  Nov,  TesL  torn.  i.  p.  356.  ct  seq.  In  the  gospel  of  the  Ebioiiites, 
for  instance,  to  pass  over  other  things,  the  tir&t  two  chapters  of  St  Matthew 
were  omitted,  whereas,  it  appears  from  St.  Jerome,  that  these  chapters  formed 
apart  of  the  gospel  of  the  Nazarenes.  The  reader  will  find  this  subject  more 
particularly  adverted  to  in  my  Vindicia  Antiqiur  Christianorum  Disciplincc  contra 
Tolandi  Nazarenum,  sect.  i.  cap.  v.  p!  112.  Setting  aside  the  actual  diff'erence 
of  their  tenets,  this  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Ebionites  and  Naza- 
renes were  two  separate  and  distinct  sects. 

(3)  Epiphanius  is  tiie  first  who  ranks  the  Nazarenes  in  the  class  of  heretics. 
By  more  ancient  writers  the  Ebionites  arc  considered  as  of  that  description,  but 
not  the  Nazarenes,  The  reason  of  this,  I  suspect,  to  have  been,  that  the  Chris- 
tians previously  to  the  time  of  Conslantine  the  Great,  although  they  might  re- 
gard the  Nazarenes  as  brethren,  laboring  under  a  degree  of  error,  yet  [p.  329.] 
never  considered  them  as  corruplers  of  the  Christian  faith:  nor  will  this  appear 
extraordinar}*^  to  those  who  are  in  the  least  conversant  with  (Christian  antiqui- 
ties. For  the  tenets  of  the  Nazarenes  respecting  Christ,  were,  by  far,  more  just 
and  correct  than  those  of  the  Ebionites,  and,  although  they  would  have  deemed 
it  inexcusable  in  themselves,  to  neglect  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  they  yet,  by  no  means,  exacted  an  obedience  to  the  Jewish  ritual 
from  those  who  were  not  of  the  Hebrew  race.  But  Jews  of  thi>j  description, 
who  were  contented  with  observing  the  law  themjielves,  and  sought  not  to  im- 
pose it  on  others,  were,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  looked  upon  as  gen' 
ttine  Christians,  and  deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  brethren.  This  is 
clearly  intimated  by  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  136.  edit  Jebbian.  For 
being  interrogated  by  Tr}'pho,  in  his  disputation  with  him,  whether  those  Jews 
who,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  continued 
steadfast  in  their  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  could  obtiin  salvation  ?  ho 
thus  replies:  ^tyu  ore  o-c^NViTcti  To/yrof,  kuf  fAn  Td;  &hKus  dr^^tjTwc 
UravTdf  sri/d'ity  dyetfi^tirtu  rSvra  dvrtj  pvxarattvy  Ktytof  i  rot^tatr^at 
nrrisy  ii»  ftti  raura  fuka^oto-iv.  Ego  quidem  salvatum  talem  iri  aia^ 
qui  alios  homines  in  senlentiam  suam  adducere  annisus  non  fuerilj  non 
wematum  eos  iri  affirmans  nisi  eadem,  (the  law,)  secum  servaverint.  Many 
more  things  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Justin^s  dialogue;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  does  not  dissemble  that  there  were  some  who  were  less  liberal 
in  their  determination  of  this  point — But,  possibly,  it  may  be  objected  by  some 
tbat  Uie  Nazarenes  were  anciently  included  under  the  name  of  Ebionites :  nor 
is  this  objection  altogether  destitute  of  colour.  For  it  is  certain,  that  the  wri- 
ters of  the  second  and  third  centuries  occasionallv  made  use  of  the  term  Ebion* 
iteSf  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  sense  than  wo  find  it  bearing  in  works  of  a 
more  recent  date.  In  fact,  it  should  seem  that,  at  that  early  period,  the  deno- 
mination of  Ebionites  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  such  Jews,  as  notwith- 
standing their  conversion  to  Christianity,  continued  to  observe  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses. Vid.  Origen  contra  CelsuMj  lib.  iii.  opp.  tom.  ii.  p.  385.  Hence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  we  find  the  Ebionites  of  those  times  distributed  into  two  classes, 
the  orthodox,  and  the  heretical ;  into  those  who  believed  our  Blessed  Saviour 
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to  Imve  been  born  of  a  virgin,  and  those  who  denied  thiB.  Vid.  Origen  amtn 
Cels.  lib.  V.  torn.  ii.  opp.  p.  625.  Eusebius,  Ilistor.  Eccles,  lib.  iiL  cap.  jL\'iL  pi 
99.  Thcodorot,  Fubul.  ILcrelic, }  ii.  cap.  i.  p.  219.  et  seq.  But  when  I  takt 
into  considoration  what  is  said  by  Ircnseus,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ebionites,  I  cannot  help  f^iving  the  preference  to  tlic  opinion  which  I  have  fint 
above  stated  respecting  tliem. 

The  term  Nazarene,  moreover,  with  these  men,  had  precisely  the  same  import 
as  that  of  Christian  has  with  us.  For  beings  Jews,  and  speaking  only  the  He- 
brew lan<ruage,  they  found  a  diflieulty  in  naturalizing  the  word  ChrisiiannSt 
which  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  therefore  substituted  Nazaraus^  a  term  bearing 
eqn:il  relation  to  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  its  room.  St.  Matthew  in  his  Gospel, 
chap.  ii.  23.  states  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  that 
the  Me».siuh  should  be  called  a  Nazarene.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  authority 
then,  these  Judaizing  Christians  thought  themselves  warranted  in  assuming  the 
title  of  Nazarenes,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek  converts  had  taken  the 
denomination  of  Christians  from  the  Redeemer's  title  of  X^ird;.  Either 
term  alike  indicates  the  disciples  or  followers  of  that  Messiah,  who  had  been 
[p.  330.]  promised  of  old  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence  we  may  collect  the  senao 
in  which  w^e  ought  to  understand  what  Epiphanius  has  recorded  respecting  the 
Nazarenes.  Ilcrres,  xxix.  }  vi.  rfri  X^ir/^tvi;  Wwrhf  hnrouarav,  dX\k  Smfm* 
^AtMt,  Nolunt  Chrisiiani  vocariy  sed  Nazartci.  Being  Jew^s,  they  felt  a  repug- 
nance to  adopt  a  Greek  denomination,  but  selected  a  Hebrew  term  of  Mmilar 
import  and  significance,  and  one  that  appeared  to  them  of  an  equally  honoura- 
ble nature,  since  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  our  I^rd  to  be  styled  a  Naza- 
rene ;  and  instances  had  occurred  even  of  his  having  applied  this  appellation  to 
himself.  In  this,  certainly,  there  was  nothing  whatever  that  could  reasonably 
bo  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault. 

(3)  VVliat  the  precise  opinion  entertained  by  the  Nazarenes,  respecting 
Christ,  was,  is  not  altogether  clear.  Many  of  our  most  eminent  scholars,  J^uch 
OS  Grotius,  Vossius,  Sj)encer,  and  Huet,  conceive  them  to  have  been  altogether 
exempt  from  error  in  their  notions  on  this  subject,  and  that  their  belief  was  in 
no  respect  different  from  ours  as  to  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  one 
human,  the  other  divine.  By  no  one  has  this  orthodoxy  of  the  Nazarenes  been 
vindicated  with  greater  learning  and  ability  than  by  Mich.  Leqitien,  in  his  AdnuL 
ad  Damasccn.  tom.  i.  p.  82,  83.  as  well  as  in  a  particular  dissertation  dc  yaxa- 
renis  et  eorum  Fide,  which  is  the  seventh  of  those  that  he  has  annexed  to  his 
edition  of  Damascene's  works.  Nothing  whatever  has  been  suffered  to  escape 
his  diligence  that  could  possibly  aid  in  demonstrating  that  the  Nazarenes'  belief 
respecting  Christ  was  equnlly  correct  with  our  own.  But  none  of  all  the  proofs 
which  he  adduces  from  ancient  authors  can  be  said  so  far  to  establish  the  fact 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Manifest,  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  Nazarenes  re- 
garded our  Blessed  Lord  as  of  a  higher  and  more  exalted  n.iture  than  a  mere 
man ;  and  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  having  been  begotten  of  a  virgin  by 
the  omnipotent  will  of  the  Deity,  and  admitted  him  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  Son  of  God,  endowed  with  divine  power.  But  whether  they  believed  him 
to  have  had  an  existence  prior  to  JMary,  and  that  God  ond  man  were  united  in 
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his  person,  admits  of  very  considerable  doubt  In  fact,  the  sense  of  all  the 
passages  that  have  been  brought  forward  by  men  of  erudition,  with  a  view  to 
establisJi  this,  is  v<-ry  uncertain  and  equivocal.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  some 
passages  in  ancient  authors  which  appear  to  furnish  sufTicient  proof  of  the  Na- 
zarenes  having  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  See,  for  example,  Origen's  di»- 
eourse,  de  Duohus  Ccccis,  tom.  i.  opp.  p.  427.  edit  Huet 

(4)  That  the  Nazarenes  were  averse  to  the  rites  and  institutions  which  had 
been  added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts  by  the  Pharisees  and  interpreters  of  the 
law;  and  that  they  considered  nothing  as  obligatory  except  the  genuine  com- 
mands of  the  great  Hebrew  legislator,  is  abundantly  manifest  from  tlie  testi- 
mony of  St  Jerome,  who  had  not  only  read  their  books,  but  lived  on  terms  of 
iamilaritv  ^ith  them.  Vid.  Com,  in  Esaiam,  tom.  ii.  opp.  p.  34.  and  106.  But 
whether  they  considered  the  law  of  Moses  as  of  general  obligation,  or  as  bind- 
ing on  the  Jews  exclusively,  remains  as  yet  a  question  with  the  learned.  For 
my  own  part,  I  feel  not  the  least  hesitation  in  declaring  my  assent  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  Nazarenes  believed  the  Mosaic  law  to  be  obligatory  on  no 
other  Christians  than  those  who  were  descendants  of  the  stock  of  Abraham* 
And  a  principal  reason  with  me  for  acceding  to  this  opinion  is,  that  St.  Jerome, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their  principles  and  tenets,  represents  them 
as  having  entertained  the  highest  veneration  for  St,  Paul,  and  as  having 
issigncd  him  a  distinguished  place  amongst  those  whom  they  regarded  as 
teachers  of  celestial  truth.  Hieron,  Com,  in  Esaiam,  tom.  ii.  p.  35.  For  how 
eoald  it  bo  possible  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  laboured  with 
BQch  zeal  in  proving  that  the  law  of  Moses  ought  not  to  retain  its  ancient  force 
and  authority,  should  have  been  commended  and  held  in  high  esti-  [p.  331.] 
mation  by  men  who  considered  obedience  to  that  law  as  indispensable  in  every 
one  who  would  arrive  at  salvation  1  Not  a  doubt  can  exist  but  that  the  Ebio^ 
mieSj  who  would  willingly  have  imposed  an  observance  of  the  Mosiac  law  on 
the  Christians  in  general,  execrated  St  Paul  as  an  impious  impugner  of  that 
law.  This  argument  is  of  greater  strength  and  weight  than  to  be  shaken  by 
certain  dicta  of  St  Augustine  or  others,  that  by  a  forced  interpretation  may  be 
made  to  militate  against  it 

XL.  The  Ebionites*  The  Ebionites^  who  derived  their  name  ei- 
ther from  some  man,  or  from  some  particular  fact  or  opinion,(*) 
were  a  sect  of  a  much  worse  description  than  that  of  the  Naza- 
renes. For  in  the  first  place,  although  they  held  our  Savour 
Jesus  Christ  in  great  veneration  as  a  divine  legate  or  prophet, 
they  would  not  admit  that  any  miraculous  circumstances  attended 
his  birth,  but  maintained  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  begotten  according  to  that  law  by  which  all  other  mor- 
tals are  produced.  In  the  next  place  they  not  only  observed  the 
Mosaic  law  of  ceremonies  in  all  particulars  themselves,  but  also 
insisted  on  its  being  requisite  for  every  one  who  would  obtain 
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favour  with  God,  to  do  tlie  like.  St.  Paul,  therefore,  who  had  so 
strenuously  exerted  himself  in  demonstrating  that  no  necessity 
existed  for  conforming  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  may  easily  be  be- 
lieved, found  but  little  favour  with  them.  Lastly,  they  refused  to 
give  up  even  the  superstitious  appendages  which  had  been  added 
to  the  institutions  of  Moses  by  the  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the 
law.C) 

(1)  TertuUian  ,  and,  after  him,  many  other  aucient  Christian  writers  derive 
the  appellation  of  "  Ebioniies "  from  some  man.  Vid.  Jo.  Albert  Fabricius, 
AdnoL  ad.  Philastrum  de  Heres,  p.  81.  et  seq.  Neither  i«  there  any  diflicuUj 
in  believing  that  some  Jew  of  the  name  of  Ebion  might  have  been  the  author 
of  tliosc  tenets  by  which  the  E)>ionites  were  distinguished  from  other  Chris- 
tians of  the  Hebrew  race.  But,  inasmuch  aa  Origen,  PhilocaL  cap.  i.  p.  17. 
who  is  followed  by  Eusebius,  HisL  Eccles,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  99.  stites  this 
sect  to  have  acquired  the  title  of  "  EbionitesJ^  or  *^ paupers,^*  from  the  low  and 
abject  sentiments  which  they  entertained  respecting  Christ;  and  the  same  OrU 
gen,  in  another  place,  contra  Celsum,  lib.  ii.  p.  56.  accounts  for  the  name  from 
their  attachment  to  the  indigent  and  insufficient  law  of  Moses;  and  histly,  since 
the  Ebionites  themselves,  as  is  observed  by  EpiphaniuSj  Ilccres,  xxx.  }  xviL  p. 
141.  considered  the  name  to  have  had  an  allusion  to  tlie  poverty  and  needineae 
of  their  ancestors,  certain  of  the  learned  have  conceived  that  more  credit  is  due 
to  these  opinions  than  to  the  former  one,  although  they  at  the  same  time  be- 
tray an  utter  ignorance  as  to  which  of  these  latter  is  most  to  be  relied  on. 
Were  it  to  be  left  to  me  to  determine  this  point,  I  should  at  once  give  the 
preference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Ebionites  themselves;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  those  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
from  whom  the  Ebionites  were  descended,  were  involved  in  a  state  of  indu 
gence ;  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely,  that  this  their  poverty  might  have  been  cast  in 
[p.  332.]  their  teeth  by  the  rest  of  their  brethren,  and  finally  have  given  rise  to 
a  taunting,  ignominious  appellation.  Origen  and  Eusebius,  as  may  be  gathered 
even  from  the  inconsistency  of  the  former,  in  his  explication  of  this  name,  con- 
vey no  information  that  can  be  depended  on,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term 
Ebionites,  but  merely  give  us  their  own  interpretation  of  the  word,  or  point  out 
how  aptly  it  appears  to  reconcile  itself  with  the  tenets  of  the  sect.  But  as  this 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  term  Ebionites  is,  in  fact,  of  no  very  great 
importance,  I  prefer  leaving  it  undetermined,  to  engaging  in  any  controversy 
on  the  subject. 

(2)  In  the  statement  which  I  here  submit  to  the  reader  respecting  the 
.  Ebionites,  T  am  borne  out,  in  several  particulars  expressly,  and  as  to  others  in 

no  very  obscure  terms,  by  Irentcus  and  the  best  Christian  writers  of  the  early 
ages.  With  regard  to  the  last  circumstance  noticed,  namely,  that  of  their  hav- 
ing retained,  in  addition  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  Moses,  the  superstitious  ob- 
■enr'ances  and  practices  introduced  by  the  Pharisees,  in  opposition  to  the  Naza- 
renes,  by  whom  these  innovations  were  utterlv  lopped  off  and  discarded,  it 
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may,  indeed,  appear  to  a  cursory  examiner  of  the  authors  above  alluded  to,  to 
admit  of  some  doubt.    An  attentive  consideration,  however,  of  the  following 
words  of  IretuBus  will,  I  think,  place  the  matter  out  of  all  dispute.    Et  circur/u 
ciduntur  ac  perseverant  in  his  conswUudinibus^  qua:  sunt  secundum  legem  et  Ju- 
iaico  ckaractere  vita.    Db.  i.  adv.  Hares,  cap.  xxvi.  p.  105.  et  seq.    Irenes  us 
here  obviously  makes  a  distinction  between  an  observance  of  the  precepts  of 
the  law  and  the  Jewish  mode  or  character  of  life,  and  represents  the  Ebionites 
as  conforming  no  less  to  the  one  than  the  other.    But  as  to  this  Jewish  charac- 
ter, or  mode  of  life,  distinct  from  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  Moses,  what  else 
can  it  mean  than  that  rule  of  life  and  morals  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
necks  of  the  Jewish  multitude  by  their  masters  and  doctors,  as  a  sort  of  secon- 
dary law  ? — What  Irenaius  adds  of  their  having  worshipped  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem as  the  immediate  residence  of  the  Deity,  I  consider  as  indisputably  false 
and  injurious.    For  it  was  never  held  lawful  for  the  Jews  to  worship,  even  in 
the  slightest  degree,  anything  except  the  one  true  and  living  God.    What  gave 
occasion  to  this  calumny  was  their  custom  of  turning  always  towards  the  site 
of  Jerusalem  when  they  offered  up  their  prayers.    Prior  to  the  war  of  Hadrian 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  tiie  Jews  were  accustomed  to  resort,  for  the 
purpose  of  prayer,  to  the  spot  whereon  the  temple  had  formerly  stood,  in  order 
that  they  might  conform  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  custom  of  their 
forefathers,  and  the  ancient  religioun  discipline  of  their  nation.     But  even  this 
miserable  consolation  was  wrested  from  them  by  Hadrian,  who,  by  a  severe 
edict,  forbade  any  Jew  to  approach  Jerusalem,  and  surrounded  the  whole  area 
of  the  temple  and  the  holy  city  with  a  military  guard.     Nothing  more  was  left 
then  to  this  afflicted  people,  so  fondly  attached  to  the  practices  of  their  ances- 
tors, than,  when  engaged  in  prayer,  to  turn  their  faces  towards  the  spot  where 
once  had  stood  their  city  and  their  temple. 

Epiphanius,  Hares,  xxx.  in  treating  of  the  Ebionites,  attributes  to  them 
many  other  errors  than  those  above  enumerated,  amongst  which  are  to  be 
found  several,  not  only  of  a  silly,  but  of  the  very  grossest  nature.  He,  how- 
ever, takes  cjire  to  apprise  his  readers, }  iii.  p.  1.17.  and  }  xiv.  p.  141.  tiiat  his 
remarks  respect  the  Sampsaans  and  the  Elcesaitts  as  well  as  the  Ebionites, 
and  that  the  primitive  Ebionites  were  entire  stranofers  to  any  such  heretical 
opinions.  It  would  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  blend  those  doctrines  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Ebionites.       # 

XLL  Sects  ^Derated  of  the  oriental  philosophy.  From  [p.  333.] 

the  insignificant  and  obscure  sects  which  we  liave  thus  cnume* 
rated,  unsupported  as  they  were  by  any  considerable  degree  ei- 
ther of  talents  or  authority,  the  Christian  church  experienced  com- 
paratively but  little  detriment,  l^y  fur  the  greater  part  of  the 
ill-will  and  malignity  wliich  it  had  to  encounter  from  without, 
as  well  as  of  the  discord  and  dissensions  by  whicli  it  was  inter- 
nally distracted  and  disturbed,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed 
to  those  who  were  for  expounding  the  religion  of  Christ  upon 
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the  principles  of  the  oriental  philosophy.  During  the  first  centuij 
these  men  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  obscurity: 
they  lived  unnoticed,  and  the  converts  that  they  made  were  but 
few ;  but  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  apostles,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  their  disciples  being  dead,  they  began  to  take  courage^ 
and  by  degrees  succeeded  in  forming  numerous  congregations  of 
their  followers  in  various  of  the  provinces ;  and  indeed  did  not 
rest  satisfied  with  merely  instituting  these  associations,  but  left  no 
means  unessayed  that  might  contribute  either  to  their  reputation, 
their  stability,  or  their  increase.(*)  Under  the  banners  of  these 
new  sects  great  numbers  of  Christians,  who  had  previously  ente^ 
taincd  none  but  sound  opinions,  were  tempted  to  enrol  them- 
selves, being  seduced,  in  part  by  a  fanatical  kind  of  eloquence 
that  characterised  many  of  their  leaders,  in  part  by  the  very  great 
show  of  i)iety  exhibited  by  others,  and  in  part  by  the  prospect 
of  being  countenanced  in  living  more  at  their  ease  and  sinning 
without  controul.  A  no  less  disastrous  evil  attending  the  rise  of 
the  Gnostics  was,  that  both  the  Jews  and  the  heathens,  consider^ 
ing  tlie  disgraceful  maxims  and  tenets  of  these  sectaries  as  the  gen- 
uine ])rincipleo  of  Christianity,  were  led  to  regard  the  religion  of 
the  Gosj^el  with  increasing  hatred  and  contempt:  so  that  the  Chris- 
tian teachers  were  thenceforward  necessarily  compelled  to  employ 
a  considerable  i:)ortion  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  establishment 
and  propagation  of  the  fiiith,  in  repressing  the  progress  of  Gnos- 
ticism, and  in  exposing,  through  the  medium  of  writings  and  dis- 
putations, the  insane  pretensions  and  principles  maintained  by  its 
abettors.(') 

(1)  Several  of  the  more  early  Christian  writers  have  left  it  on  record,  that 
under  tlie  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  the  Apostles  were  all  dead,  the  Gnostic  sects, 
that  had  previously  lanj^uished  in  obscurity,  beg:i*  to  emerge  from  their  con- 
cealment:  and  that  by  the  exertions  which  they  used  in  gaining  proselyte.s,  and 
establishing  congregations  of  their  followers,  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity 
was  most  s:idly  disturbed  and  impeded.  Vid.  Clemens  Alex.  lib.  viL  StrftmaL 
cap.  xvii.  p.  898.  et  seq.  Cyprian.  Epist.  Ixxv.  p.  144.  ed.  Balnzian.  Hege 
8ij)pus  apud  Euscb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  104.  and  lib.  iv.  cap.  x\ii,  p 
142.  altliough  as  to  the  sen-^e  of  this  latter  passage  the  learned  are  not  exactly 
agreed.  The  admission  of  this  te-timony  is  unavoidable,  inasmuch  as  we  meet 
wiih  nothing  in  other  writers  at  all  repuii^nant  to  it,  and  the  origin  of  none  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  except  that  of  the  Cerinthians,  can  be  traced  higher  than  to 
the  ai^c  of  H.idrinn. 

(2)  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  strangers  to  the  genuine  principles 
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of  Christianity,  erroneously  conceived  that  the  maxims  and  tenets  of  the  Gnos- 
tics were  those  of  the  Christians  at  large.  Many  of  these  maxims  and  tenets, 
however,  were  not  only  foolish  and  ridiculous,  but  fundamentally  vile  and  dis- 
graceful, and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Christians  were  looked  [p.  334.] 
upon  either  as  persons  devoid  of  reason,  and  worthy  only  to  be  held  in  derision, 
or  else  as  a  set  of  unprincipled  wretches  that  could  not  be  treated  with  too 
much  severity.  The  testimony  of  many  of  the  ancient  fathers  might  bo  cited 
18  to  this,  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  adducing  only  one  passage  out  of 
Jremcus,  adters.  Hccres,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  ad  deiractionem  divini  ecclesuc  nominis^ 
^emadmodvm  elgentes^a  Salana  pramissi  sunty  (he  is  speaking  of  tiie  Carpo- 
craiians,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  infamous  memory,)  vti  secundum  alium  modum^qucc 
tuni  iilarum  audienies  homines,  el  puiantes  omnes  nos  tales  esse,  averlant  aures 
mas  a  pra:conio  veritatisy  aut,  el  rndenles,  qucc  sunt  Uloruniy  omnes  nos  hlaspheinent, 
in  nuUo  eis  cammunicanleSf  neque  in  doctrina,  neque  in  maribuSynsque  in  quotidiana 
coniersalione.  Sed  vilam  quidem  liLxuriosamj  senleniiam  impiam  (habentes)  ad 
xdamen  maliiicc  ipsorum  nomine  (Christianorom)  ahulunlur.  The  case  was  much 
the  same  with  the  Jeirs,  who  had  settled  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with- 
out the  confines  of  Palestine.  For  many  of  these  who  were  at  first  fur  from 
being  equally  prejudiced  against  Christianity  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren, 
upon  hearing  the  Gnostics  maintain  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  a  different  being  from  the  True  and  Supreme  God, — that 
nothing  like  divine  authority  or  dignity  could  properly  be  attributed  either  to 
If  OSes  or  his  law, — that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  indeed  an  angel  endowed 
with  vast  power,  but  devoid  of  clemency  and  wisdom,  and  a  slave  to  the  lust 
of  dominion, — that  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  undeserving  of  belief, — 
that  matter  was  intrinsically  corrupt,  and,  consequently,  all  bodies  inherently 
vicious  and  depraved,  I  say,  upon  heiiring  the  Gnostics  avow  not  only  these 
but  various  other  principles  and  maxhns  diametrically  opposite  to  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  Jews ;  and  hastily  running  away  with  the  idea  that  such  was  the 
way  in  which  Christ  had  instructed  his  disciples  to  think  and  believe,  they  were 
led  to  regard  the  Christian  religion  with  every  possible  degree  of  hatred  and 
disgust 

XLII.  Gnostic  sects.  This  business  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  Gnosticism  amongst  the  multitude,  became  every  clay  a  con- 
cern of  still  wider  extent,  and  attended  with  increasing  difficul- 
ties, in  consequence  of  the  numerous  dissensions,  disputes,  and 
seperations  that  were  continually  taking  place  amongst  tlie  vota- 
ries of  the  oriental  philosophy.  For  notwitlistanding  all  of  those 
who  looked  upon  the  Creator  of  the  world  as  a  diHerent  being 
from  the  Deity,  may  be  considered  as  having  commenced  their 
career  upon  nearly  one  and  the  same  set  of  principles,  yet  they 
had  proceeded  but  a  little  way  when,  as  many  of  them  as  prefer- 
red following  their  own  judgment  rather  than  any  other  man's, 
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struck  off  into  different  paths,  and  not  only  gave  to  the  philoso* 
pliy  which  they  had  espoused  a  diversity  of  modification  in  itself 
but  also  introduced  variations  in  the  manner  of  reconciling  and 
connecting  it  with  the  Christian  religion.  Hence  were  generated 
[p.  835.]  disagreements,  disputations,  and  controversies,  which 
soon  gave  rise  to  factions,  parties,  and  sects  that  were  continuallj 
at  strife  with  each  other.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  as 
to  the  number  of  these  sects.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  bat 
little  hazard  in  our  considering  them  as  having  been  less  nume- 
rous than  they  are  represented  by  ancient  authors ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  discord  prevailed  amongst  the 
Gnostics,  and  that  the  sects  generated  by  this  discord  were  not  a 
few.(')  Owing  to  the  inconsistency  and  obscurity  of  ancient  au- 
thors, we  find  ourselves  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise  time 
when  either  of  these  sects  individually  was  formed,  or  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  its  rise :  but  since  it  is  certain  that  all  of 
them,  which  attained  to  any  degree  of  consequence  or  celebrity, 
were  in  a  flourishing  state  so  early  as  the  middle  of  this  century, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  principal  of  them  must  have 
been  instituted  not  long  subsequent  to  its  commencement. 

(1)  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  ancient  Christian  teachers,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  observing  a  due  degree  of  caution  in  distinguishing 
between  the  Gnostic  sects  might  multiply  them  without  reason.  Each  sect, 
most  likely,  was  at  the  first  known  by  a  variety  of  names;  one  perhaps  derived 
from  the  place  where  it  originated,  another  from  its  founder,  and  another  again 
from  some  particular  tenet  or  leading  principle:  and  it  is  certainly  very  possible 
that  from  their  either  not  sufficiently  attending  to  this  circumstance,  or  perhaps 
being  entirely  unacquainted  with  it,  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  opposa 
these  sects  might  fall  into  the  error  of  representing  them  as  much  more  nume- 
rous than  they  actually  were.  It  should  seem,  also,  that  certain  of  these  sects 
were  known  by  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  by  one,  for  in- 
stance, in  Syria,  by  another  in  Egypt,  and  by  a  third,  possibly,  to  some  of  the 
other  provinces:  a  portion  of  this  or  that  particular  sect,  moreover,  it  is  pro- 
bable  might  acquire  a  peculiar  denomination  from  some  eminent  teacher  to 
whom  they  might  have  attached  themselves.  Men,  by  far  more  sagacious  than 
the  ancient  Christian  pastors  were,  have  been  frequently  imposed  upon  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  been  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  sects  than  ever  had  any  being.  Even  modern  ecclesiastical  history 
supplies  us  with  a  remarkable  instance  in  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Anabnpti><ts. 

XLIII.  The  Eicewites.    In  bringing  some  of  the  principal 
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of  these  sects  under  review,  we  find  our  attention  first  called 
towards  the  HJlccsaites,  whose  founder,  according  to  Epiphaniu3, 
was  a  Jew  named  Elxai^  who,  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  so  suc- 
cessfully ingratiated  himself  with  a  Jewish  sect,  named  the  06w?i5, 
as  to  make  converts  of  them  all,  and  prevail  on  them,  in  a  body, 
to  adopt  his  errors.     This  man,  although  a  Jew,  and  of  course  a 
worshipper  of  the  one  only  true  God,  yet  contrived  to  blend  much 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  east  with  the  religion  of  his  forelatliers ; 
and,  amongst  other  things,  protested  altogether  aguinst  the  use 
of  sacrifices;  contending  that  the  offering  up  of  victims  to  the  Dei- 
ty was  a  practice  to  which  the  patriarchs  of  old  were  utter  stran- 
gers.    This  circumstance,  considering  that  in  other  respects  he 
manifested  a  reverence  for  Moses,  and  adhered  strictly  to  the  Jew- 
ish ritual,  seems  to  indicate  his  having  belonged  to  the  [p.  336.] 
«ect  of  the  Essenes,  who  pretended  that  the  law  of  Moses  ought 
not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  that  there  was  a  recondite  system  of 
morality  concealed  beneath  its  precepts.     It  is,  however,  not  by 
any  mean  certain,  as  even  Epiphanius  himself  allows,  that  the  El- 
oesaites  were  a  Christian  sect.    Elxai,  it  is  true,  in  a  book  which 
Epiphanius  had  seen,  speaks  in  a  general  way  of  Christ,  and  be- 
stows on  him  very  high  encomiums ;  but  nothing  whatever  is  add- 
led firom  whence  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  he  meant, 
under  that  title,  to  speak  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    This  certainly  is 
not  characteristic  of  a  Christian ;  and  I,  therefore,  for  my  own 
part,  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  Elcesaites  were  a 
Jewish  sect,  and  some  branch  of  the  Essenes.(*) 

(1)  Epiphanius,  Hares,  xix.  }  iii.  p.  41.  Euaebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  c. 
zxzviiL  p.  234.    Theodore t.  Fahul.  Hccrel.  lib.  ii.  c.  vii.  p.  221.  et  seq. 

XLIV.  The  philosophy  of  Satartiinus.  If  the  Elcesaites  then  be 
considered  as  not  coming  properly  within  the  description  of  a 
Christian  sect,  we  are  certainly  bound,  in  marshalling  the  leaders 
of  the  different  Gnostic  factions,  to  assign  the  first  place  to  Satur- 
ninus  of  Antioch,  whom  the  early  Christian  writers  represent  as 
having  been  a  disciple  of  the  Samaritan  Menander:  a  circumstance 
which,  though  it  cannot  well  be  believed,  must  yet  be  allowed  to 
possess  no  inconsiderable  weight  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  sect.(*)  This  man,  previously  to  his  becoming 
a  Christian,  belonged  to  that  class  of  philosophers  who  believed 
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that,  in  addition  to  the  Deity,  of  whom  they  pretended  that  no 
one  had  any  knowledge,  there  had  existed  from  all  eternity  a 
material  i^rinciple  intrinsically  evil  and  corrupt,  over  which  pre 
sided  a  certain  governor  or  prince.    This  worid,  and  the  first  pa- 
rents of  the  human  race,  he  supposed  to  have  been  created  by 
seven  angels,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
Tliese  seven  spirits,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  the  same  with 
those  powerful  genii  begotten  of  God,  whom  the  people  of  the  cast 
conceived  to  reside  in  and  rule  over  the  seven  planets  or  movea- 
ble stars;  for  that  such  were  the  founders  of  this  nether  world, 
was  an  opinion  entertained  by  various  others  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  fabric  of  the  world,  when  completed,  did  not  appear  disi)leas- 
ing  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  wherefore  he  breathed  into  man, 
who  as  yet  was  endowed  with  nothing  beyond  mere  animal  life, 
a  rational  soul;  and. having  divided  the  newly-created  world  into 
seven  districts,  he  permitted  the  seven  angels  by  whom  it  had 
been  fashioned,  to  assume  the  dominion  thereof,  reserving,  how- 
ever, to  himself  a  suj^reme  and  irresistable  command  over  the 
whole.     One  of  these  angels,  Saturninus  held  to  be  the  ruler  of 
[p.  337.]  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  being  that  brought  them  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  afterwards  gave 
thcni  a  law,  and  whom  the  Jews,  therefore,  not  knowing  anj'thing* 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  ignorantly  paid  their  adoration  to  as  God. 
To  Sakui,  or  the  ruler  who  presided  over  matter,  this  creation  of 
the  world  and  the  human  race  was  in  the  highest  degree  displeas- 
ing; wherefore,  being  stimulated  by  hatred  and  emulation,  he 
contrived  to  introduce  upon  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  human 
beings  on  whom  the  Deity  had  bestowed  a  rational  and  virtuously 
disposed  soul,  another  race  of  men,  created  by  himself  out  of  mat- 
ter, and  endowed  with  a  malignant  and  irrational  soul  like  his 
own.(')     Hence  was  generated  that  astonishing  diiference  which 
is  found  to  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth;  of  whom 
some  are  of  a  sound  and  virtuously  disposed  mind,  others  of  a 
radically  vicious  character,  inclining  to  every  thing  that  is  evil 
The  former  derived  their  body  from  the  founders  of  this  world, 
their  soul  from  the  Supreme  Deity;  the  latter  derived  both  body 
and  soul  from  Satan,  the  governor  of  niatter.(')    That  all  these 
thiri2fs  were  devised  bv  way  of  accounting;  for  the  existence  of 
natural  as  well  as  moral  evil,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
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(1)  If  Saluminus  had  been  a  disciple  of  Menander,  propriety  would  have 
required  that  his  seel  should  have  been  referred  to  the  Jirsl  century:  and 
amongst  the  learned  there  have  not  been  wanting  several,  as  Le  Clerc  and 
others,  who,  upon  this  single  ground  alone,  have  been  actually  induced  to  refer 
it  to  that  age.  But  in  this  instance  too  h«i8ty  and  implicit  a  reliance  h:vs  cer- 
tainly been  placed  on  those  ancient  writers  who  represent  Saturnius  an  having 
been  educated  under  Menandcr.  For  first,  the  discipline  of  Menander  differs 
most  materially  from  that  which  Saturnius  professed ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
Menander,  as  I  have  above  shown,  cannot,  with  the  least  propriety,  be  considered 
as  coming  within  the  description  of  a  Christian  heretic.  Much  rather,  there- 
fore, may  we  credit  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii.  and 
Tlicodoret  Fabular.  Hccretic,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  193.  by  both  of  whom  Saturni- 
nns  is  expressly  represented  as  having  flourished  under  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian, 

(2)  The  principal  ancient  writers  that  have  treated  of  the  discipline  of  Sa- 
tnminus  are  Irenieus,  adv,  Hccres,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  Tcrtullian,  de  Prccscript.  cuntra 
Htcret.  cap.  xlvi.  Theodoret.  Fabular.  Hccret.  lib.  i.  c.  ii.  Eusebius,  Hislor.  Eccles, 
Hb.  iv.  cap.  vii.  Epiphanius,  Hcures.  xxiii.  p.  62.  and  Augustine,  in  lib.  de  Hccresib. 
e.  iii.:  but  by  none  of  these  has  the  subject  been  handled  otherwise  than  in  a 
confuse<1,  concise,  and  obscure  manner.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been, 
that  whenever  modern  writers  have  attempted  to  extract  an  account  of  the 
philosophy  and  religion  of  this  Syrian  from  any  of  the  authors  above-men- 
tioned, they  have  been  sure  to  fall  into  errors,  and  conjure  up  for  themselves 
difficulties  where  none  in  reality  exist  Those  errors  and  difliculties  I  have 
made  it  a  part  of  my  business  to  correct  and  overcome,  as  far  as  the  obscurity 
of  ancient  authors,  and  their  irregular  mode  of  narration  would  permit:  and  I 
will  here  lay  before  the  reader  a  stitement  of  those  particulars  in  which  I  have 
found  reason  to  differ  from  the  commonly  received  opinion. 

(I.)  That  Saluminus  assigned  to  the  corrupt  material  principle,  which  ho 
considered  as  having  been  coetcrnal  with  the  Deity,  a  peculiar  prince  or  go- 
vernor, is  no  where  expressly  stated  by  any  of  the  ancient  authors ;  from  what 
they  have  left  us  on  record,  however,  respecting  his  Solan,  we  may,  I  think,  fairly 
collect  as  much.  Saturninus  taught,  as  must  clearly  be  perceived  by  [p.  338.] 
any  one  who  shall  attentively  consider  what  is  said  of  him  by  Irensus,  that 
Satan,  upon  discovering  the  human  beings  that  had  been  formed  by  the  creators 
of  the  world,  and  endowed  with  a  rational  soul  by  the  Supreme  Deity,  went  to 
work  and  created,  out  of  matter,  a  man  of  a  corrupt  and  opposite  character. 
This  Satan,  Irenseus  terms  the  "  Angel  inimical  to  the  creators  of  the  world," 
but  more  particularly  "  to  the  God  of  the  Hebrews."  But,  certainly,  his  very 
Work  bespeaks  him  to  have  been  something  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
an  angel.  The  crentors  of  the  world  were  angels,  but  they  possessed  not  the 
power  of  imparting  to  the  human  beings  whom  they  had  formed  a  rational  soul. 
The  men  of  their  creation  breathed  and  crawled  about  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  like  worms,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  commisseration  of  the  Snpivme 
Being,  they  never  would  have  possesse  I  tliat  spark  of  life,  a  rational  soul.  But 
the  power  of  Satai,  was  such,  that  he  could  bestow  on  the  man  whom  he  ere- 
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mted  an  actual  bou1«  a  sou],  perverse  it  is  true,  and  naturally  inclined  to  what  b 
evil,  but  indisputably  intellectual  or  rational.  The  ancient  writers  indeed  dt 
not  expressly  state  this,  but  it  is  an  inference  which  admits  of  no  controrenj. 
For  wicked  men,  who  are  descended  from  that  original  man  whom  Satan  cr^ 
ated,  are  unquestionably  endowed  with  a  soul  as  much  as  good  men,  aUhoDgh 
it  be  a  soul  that  naturally  inclines  them  to  evil.  But  this  soul  they  certainlj 
cannot  have  received  from  God,  the  fountain  of  nothing  but  what  is  good,  and 
they  therefore  must  have  been  indebted  for  it  to  Satan,  their  father.  The  Satan 
of  Suturninus  then,  although  an  evil  being,  must  have  been  equal  in  power  to 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  alike  capable  of  animating  bodies  with  a  rational  souL 

From  these  premises  it  follows,  that  we  must  believe  Satuminns  to  have 
attributed  to  his  Satan  nn  independent  existence  coeval  with  that  of  the  Deity, 
and  likewise  the  command  or  controul  of  matter  from  all  eternity.  It  is,  moi^ 
over,  to  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  with  which  Satan  inspired  the  man  that  he 
had  formed,  was  taken  by  him  from  the  soul  of  matter.  Wherefore,  it  should 
seem  most  likely,  that  Siiturninus  agreed  with  some  others  of  the  Gnostics  in 
believing  matter  to  be  animated. 

(II.)  That  the  Dicty  was  not  displeased  uith  the  world  that  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  seven  angels,  is  another  circumstance  as  to  which  ancient  authon 
are  silent,  but  which  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  his  having  imparted  to  the  men 
formed  by  these  same  angels  a  rational  mind  or  soul.  Having  rendered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  capable  of  living  well  and  happily  therein,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  world  itself  should  have  appeared  displeasing  in  his  sight 
Although,  therefore,  the  world  had  been  created  \\ithout  the  knowledge  of  the 
Deity,  yet,  when  it  was  perfected,  he  beheld  it  with  approbation,  and  deemed  it 
worthy  of  having  its  existence  continued  for  a  certain  time. 

(III.)  That  Saturninus  considered  the  Deity  as  having  placed  this  world 
under  the  government  of  those  who  had  framed  it,  reserving  to  himself,  how- 
ever, the  supreme  dominion,  and  likewise  the  worship  of  mankind,  is  clear  from 
what  he  taught  respecting  the  defection  of  the  founders  of  the  world  from 
God.  If  there  had  been  no  previous  obligation  or  subjection,  there  could  have 
been  no  desertion  of  duty  or  rebellion.  Those  of  the  learned  are  deceiv64 
therefore,  who  represent  Saturninus  as  having  maintained  that  the  founders  of 
[p.  339. J  the  world  were  originally  evil  beings ;  an  error  into  which  many  have 
fallen  with  regnrd  to  the  discipline  of  various  others  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  The 
spiritual  beings  noticed  by  Saturninus  are  of  three  descriptions  ;  the  Supreme 
Deity,  the  angels  who  created  the  world,  and  Satan,  the  prince  or  Governor  of 
matter.  The  Supreme  Deity  he  considered  as  essentially  good,  tlie  Chief 
Good ;  the  prince  of  matter,  as  essentiiliy  evil ;  the  creators  of  the  world,  the 
rulers  or  governors  of  the  seven  move.ible  stars,  as  neither  essentially  good 
like  the  Deity,  nor  evil  like  Sat'in,  but  holding,  as  it  were,  a  middle  kind  of 
character,  that  is,  being  endowed  with  free  will,  they  were  at  liberty  to  follow 
either  good  or  evil. 

(IV.)  That  Sat/in,  or  the  prince  of  matt<»r,  was  enraged  with  the  founders 
of  the  world,  and  privily  counteracted  the  designs  of  them  and  the  Supreme 
Deity,  by  creating  a  depraved  and  malignant  race  of  men,  we  find  noticed  by 
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ittricnt  writers ;  bat  as  to  tho  cause  of  his  indignation  and  hatred,  they  are 
wholly  silent,  leaving  this  like  almost  every  other  part  of  the  discipline  of  Sa. 
tominus,  but  very  imperfectly  described.  It  will  be  no  very  difficult  matter, 
kowever,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  this  instance  from  conjecture.  Those 
levcn  angels,  in  their  formation  of  the  world,  and  replenishing  it  with  inhabi- 
tints,  had  invaded  the  province  of  Satan,  and  drawn  away  matter  from  his  do- 
minion. Filled  with  indignation,  as  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be,  at  this,  he, 
out  of  opposition,  introduced  upon  earth  a  race  of  men  of  his  own  forming,  by 
whom  those  who  had  been  created  by  the  angels  might  be  continually  vexed 
and  tormented. 

(3)  Irensus  states  expressly  in  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  that  Satuminus  was  the  first 
of  the  Gnostics  that  diWded  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  one  naturally  good, 
the  other  evil.  The  fact  was,  that  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  account  for 
all  the  evil  in  the  world  from  matter  alone,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  of  supposing  all  whose  propensities  appeared  to  be  radically  vicious, 
to  have  been  inspired  with  a  wicked  soul,  and  that  the  prince  of  matter  had 
created  this  race  of  men  and  breathed  into  them  a  soul  similar  to  his  own — a 
soul  naturally  inclined  to  every  thing  evil  and  depraved — in  order  to  prevent  his 
being  altogether  excluded  from  any  dominion  over  the  world.  But  with  regard 
to  the  tenets  of  Satuminus,  respecting  the  formation  of  the  first  men,  Irena^us, 
like  other  ancient  authors,  speaks  very  indistinctly.  He  says,  in  a  general  way, 
duo  genera  hominum  plasmata  ah  angelis  dicit.  Learned  men  have  been  hence 
led  to  conclude,  that  Satuminus  conceived  the  founders  of  the  world  to  have 
created  bad  as  well  as  good  men,  and  that,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  of  an 
evil  nature  themselves.  But  to  an  attentive  reader  it  must  be  obvious  that  he 
did  not  conceive  wicked  men  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  same  parents 
as  had  produced  the  good,  but  that  they  were  the  children  of  Satan. 

XLV.  The  Satuminian  system  of  theology.  Upon  llis  conversion 
to  Christianity,  Satuminus  made  it  his  endeavour  to  produce,  as 
&r  as  possible,  a  congruity  between  the  religion  that  he  had  thus 
espoused  and  his  former  philosophical  opinions.  The  way  he  took 
was  to  pretend  that  the  founders  and  governors  of  the  world  had, 
after  a  certain  period,  rebelled  against  the  Supreme  Deity.(*)  That 
in  consequence  of  this,  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  had  descended 
from  above  and  taken  upon  him  a  body,  not  indeed  a  true  or  real 
body  composed  of  depraved  matter,  but  merely  the  shadow  or 
resemblance  of  one.  That  the  cause  or  purpose  for  which  [p.  340.] 
Christ  came  into  the  world,  was,  that  he  might  overthrow,  not 
only  the  dominion  of  the  founders  of  the  world,  but  also  that  of 
Satan,  or  the  prince  of  matter,  and  his  satellites:  he  was,  more- 
over, to  destroy  those  ministers  of  Satan,  the  men  of  his  creation ; 
and  finally  to  liberate  and  bring  back  to  God  the  good  men,  in 
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whom  cxisixid  a  divine  soul.C^  The  moral  discipline  prescribed 
by  Saturninus  to  his  followers  was  rigid  and  austere.  Begarding 
matter  as  inlierently  corrupt,  and  the  body,  therefore,  as  the  seat 
of  all  vices,  he  enjoined  an  abstinence  from  wine,  flesh,  and  eveiy 
aliment  that  might  tend  to  recruit  or  invigorate  the  corporeal 
fiame;  so  that  the  body,  being  extenuated  and  brought  low,  the 
mind  mighty  with  the  greater  readiness  and  alacrity,  perceive  and 
worship  the  Supreme  Deity.  He  was  also  averse  to  marriage^ 
inasmuch  as  its  object  was  the  propagation  of  bodies.(')  In  what 
way,  or  by  what  authorities  Saturninus  supported  his  tenets  and 
doctrine,  we  are  altogether  uninformed.  It  appears  however  that 
the  code  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  we  know  to  have  been  held 
in  reverence  by  the  Gnostics,  was  rejected  by  him,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  been  compiled  in  part  by  the  creators  of  the  world, 
and  in  part  by  the  prince  of  matter,  or  Satan. 

(1)  Respecting  this  sedition  of  the  founders  of  the  world,  which  Satumiims 
represented  as  the  eause  of  Christ^s  advent,  Irenseus  thus  expresses  himself: 
Et  propter  hoc  quod  dissolvere  xoluerint  patrem  ejus  (of  Christ)  omncs  principes 
(of  the  world),  adtenisse  Christum  ad  destructionem  Judccorum  Dei^  cf-c  At  the 
first  sight,  certainly,  this  may  appear  particularly  obscure ;  but  it  will  not  long 
embarrass  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Gnostics.  The 
creators  of  the  world,  being  elated  with  pride,  conceived  a  wish  to  be  them- 
selves considered  as  gods  by  the  human  race,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  be- 
came desirous  of  extinguishing  all  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Most  High 
amongst  men.  By  Patrem  Christi  dissolxerCy  therefore,  Irena>us  means  arro- 
gating to  themselves  that  which  was  due  to  God  alone,  and  cxtingaiijhing  in 
men's  minds  all  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Father:  The  orthodox  Christiana 
and  the  Gnostics  were  in  perfect  agreement  as  to  this,  that  the  worship  of  a 
plurality  of  gods,  which,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance,  prevailed  nearly 
throughout  the  world,  had  been  introduced  by  a  set  of  proud,  spiritual  bein(rS| 
unjustly  covetous  of  divine  honours ;  and  that  the  godn,  therefore^  whom  the 
nations  worshipped,  had  a  real  existence,  and  were,  in  fact,  evil  dccmons.  But 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  Gnostics  and  other  Christians,  that  the 
former  reckoned  the  God  of  the  Jews  as  one  of  those  apostate  spirits  who  were 
desirous  of  withdrawing  men  from  the  worship  of  the  true  and  Supreme  God ; 
and  conceived  that  the  creators  of  the  world,  whom  they  distinguished  from  the 
Supreme  Deity,  were  the  principal  authors  of  thb  grievous  iniquity;  whereas 
the  latter  believed  that  certain  evil  angels,  who  had  themselves  previously  r^ 
belled  against  the  true  God  and  only  Creator  of  the  world,  and  every  thing  in 
it,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  such  their  rebellion,  were  suffering  under  a 
[p.  341.]  severe,  but  well-merited  punishment.,  had  instigated  men  to  \iilhhoId 
their  worship  from  the  true  and  Supreme  God,  and  bestow  it  on  natures  hate- 
ful in  hb  si^hU 
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(2)  This  view  of  the  Satuminian  discipline,  it  must  bo  acknowledged,  id 
mutilated  and  defective  in  almost  all  its  parts ;  but  the  fault  must  rest  with  the 
ancient  writers,  who  have  not  left  us  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  perfect. 
A  few  things,  however,  may  be  added,  as  obviously  dcducible  from  the  tenets 
above  noticed. — As  Saturninus  would  not  admit  that  Christ  took  upon  him  a 
real  body,  he  must,  of  necessity,  have  denied  his  having  been  seized  and  ill- 
treated  by  the  Jews,  his  having  sufTered  on  the  cross,  and  also  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead.    His  belief  must  therefore  have  been,  either  that  some  other 
person  underwent  capital  punishment  in  Chrises  stead,  or  that  it  was  merely 
some  semblance  or  shadow  of  Christ  that  appeared  on  the  cross. — The  objecl 
of  Christ's  advent,  according  to  Saturninus,  was,  that  he  might  restore  to  man- 
kind the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  which  they  had  unfortunately  lost^ 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  an  expiation  of  sins  through 
Christ,  but  conc^iived,  according  to  the  leading  principle  of  Gnosticism,  thai 
yrGjtf-if,  as  it  was  termed,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  false  gods  that  were  worshipped  by  th* 
world  at  large,  were  alone  sufficient  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation. — None  of  th< 
buman  race,  however,  he  contended,  could  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity, 
but  those  on  whom  the  Supreme  Being  had  conferred  a  divine  soul.    The  fax 
greater  part  of  mankind,  therefore,  having,  according  to  him,  been  endowed  by 
Satan  with  an  iniquitous  mind,  were,  of  course,  incapable  of  deriving  any  bene- 
fit from  Christ. — Those  who  received  Christ  were  the  good  ;  and  the  minds  of 
these  being  illnminnted  with  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  reverted,  on  the  dis- 
solution of  llie  body,  to  the  celestial  Father,  the  body  itself  returning  to  matter 
from  whence  it  had  been  first  taken.    Those  who  rejected  Christ  were  the 
wicked  ;  Mid  tliese  Saturninus  considered  as  destined  to  perish  altogether;  the 
body  itself  being  resolved  into  matter,  and  the  evil  soul  which  animated  the 
body  returning  to  the  soul  of  matter  from  whence  it  was  originally  taken. 
None  of  the  Gnostics,  it  may  be  remarked,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  any 
other  end  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world,  than  that  he  might  overthrow 
idolatry,  and  revive  amongst  the  human  race  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 

(3)  Irenseus  does  not  say  that  all  the  followers  of  Saturninus  abstained 
firom  animal  food,  but  merely  that  many  of  them  did  so,  and  tiiat  not  a  few 
weak  persons  were  vastly  captivated  by  this  sort  of  self-denial.  It  appears, 
then,  that  Saturninus  either  left  his  disciple^  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  or  not,  according  to  their  pleasure,  or  that  he  did  not  prescribe  a  course  of 
discipline  equally  harsh  and  severe  to  all.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  strikes  me  as 
the  most  probable.  His  followers,  I  should  conceive,  were  arranged  much  in 
the  way  that  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Manes  and  others,  i.  e.  divided  into 
disciples  of  the  first  and  second  class.  The  latter,  not  aspiring  to  any  very 
superior  degree  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  although  they  never  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  sobriety  and  moderation,  yet  made  use  of  the  same  kinds  of  bodily 
aliment  as  other  men ;  but  the  former,  being  anxious  to  dispel  those  clouds 
with  which  the  mind  was  subject  to  be  enveloped  from  its  ronnection  with  the 
body,  and  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  allowed  themselves  no 
tort  of  bodily  sustenance,  except  of  the  most  slender  kind. — After  this  manner^ 
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also,  ought  wc,  I  think,  to  understand  what  is  said  by  ancieDt  writere  of  tbt 
Saturninians  having  been  prohibited  from  marrying.  For,  although  Ireiueu 
[p.  342.]  states  these  men  to  have  looked  upon  marriage  and  generation  as  of 
Satanic  origin,  from  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must  have  regiarded 
all  sexual  intercourse  as  absolutely  unlawful,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  cxm  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Saturninus  allowed  none  of  his  disciples  to  marry.  All 
leaders  of  sects  make  it  their  principal  object  to  collect  together  as  many  fol- 
lowers as  possible.  But  sects,  whose  leading  principle  it  is  to  subdue,  and  cvei 
BtiHo  altogether,  the  instincts  of  nature,  can  never  become  numerouH  or  extcn^^ive, 
but  after  existing  for  a  while  in  a  low,  dwindled  state,  are  sure  to  fall  to  decay. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  this,  otherwise  inevitable  consequence,  the  founders  of 
tliose  sects,  whose  moral  discipline  was  particularly  rigid  and  austere,  were  ac* 
cnstomed,  for  the  most  part,  to  exact  an  implicit  conformity  to  their  rules, 
merely  from  such  as  were  meant  to  stand  forth  as  an  example  to  others;  the 
rest  were  left  much  at  liberty  to  consult  their  own  natural  inclinations.  Tht 
Satiirninian  sect  appears  never  to  have  extended  itself  beyond  the  confines  of 
Syria;  it  should  also  seem  to  have  been  but  of  short  duration. 

XLVL  The  phUosophy  of  Basiiides.  Nearly  about  the  same 
time  that  Syria,  and  more  particularly  its  chief  city,  Autioch, 
was  infested  and  disturbed  by  the  wild  theories  of  Saturninus.  an 
Alexandrian  i)hiIosopher  of  a  similar  genius,  named  JJcisiliJes, 
was  endeavouring  to  introduce  amongst  his  countrymen  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces  of  Egypt  another  form  of 
religion,  dillering  widely  from  the  principles  ent<jrtaineJ  by  the 
Christians  at  large.(')  His  system  took  for  its  basis  certain  points 
which,  in  common  with  Saturninus  and  the  rest  of  those  who 
were  addicted  to  the  oriental  philosophy,  he  assumed  as  indi^-pu- 
table ;  namely,  that  there  had  eternally  existed  a  Ueitf/  of  the  very 
highest  excellence ;  of  a  nature,  in  fact,  beyond  all  human  con- 
cei)tion:  that  inatter  had  also  an  eternal  existence;  that  it  was  ani- 
mated, and  intrinsically  corrupt;  and  from  these  premises  it  ne- 
cessarily followed  that  the  frame  or  machine  of  this  world  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  the  Deity,  inasmuch  as  he  was  totally 
estranged  from  every  thing  evil.(')  The  nature  of  the  Deity, 
however,  together  with  the  origin  of  this  world,  and  of  the  human 
race,  was  explained  by  him  after  a  more  diffuse  and  subtile  man 
ner  than  by  Saturninus,  in  consequence  of  his  calling  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Egyptian  philosophy.  His  doctrine  was,  that  the 
Deity  had,  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  begotten  of 
himself  seven  natures  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  or,  as  the  Gnos- 
tics termed  them,  jEons,  who,  together  with  the  Deity,  from  whom 
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they  proceeded,  constitute  a  perfect  and  supremely  blessed  Of/Jo- 
<ttt(*)  Of  these  uEons  two  of  the  feminine  sex,  if  any  conclusion 
is  to  be  drawn  from  their  names,  viz,  S')iihia  and  Vt/nnnu.Sy  or  Wis- 
dam  and  Potccr,  generated  of  themselves  certain  princes  or  angels 
of  the  first  order.  These  latter  having  founded  for  themselves  an 
habitation  or  heaven  wherein  to  dwell,  begat  certain  other  angels 
of  an  order  soraewliat  inferior  to  their  own;  who,  in  like  manner, 
having  constructed  an  heaven  for  themselves,  became  the  parents 
of  a  third  order  of  angels.  These  fabrications  of  heavens  [p.  oVdJ] 
and  generations  of  angels,  were  by  degrees  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  at  length  came  to  correspond  with  the  number 
of  the  days  in  the  year,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
heavens,  and  as  many  dilForent  classes  of  angels,  having  been 
successively  called  into  existence.(*)  All  these  heavens  were  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  Supreme  Lord,  to  whom  Ba* 
silides  gave  the  name  of  ^^Ahmxasf^  a  title  that  should  seem  to 
have  comprehended  under  it  little  more  of  mystery  than  this, 
that  the  Greek  letters  of  which  it  is  composed,  if  taken  as  numer- 
als, will  be  found  to  express  the  number  of  the  Basilidian  heavens, 
viz.  365.P)  The  last,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  of  these 
heavens,  being  situated  immediately  on  the  confines  of  eternal 
matter,  the  prince  of  those  angels  whose  dwelling  this  nether  hea- 
ven was,  conceived  the  idea  of  digesting  the  confused  mass  that 
thus  lay  near  him,  and  of  forming  it  into  a  world,  and  rei)lenish- 
ing  it  with  inhabitants.  This  design  he,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  minor  angels  that  were  resident  with  him,  at  length  carried 
into  effect:  but  whether  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  Deity  is  uncertain.  Of  this,  however,  we  arc  left  in  no 
doubt,  that  Basilides  did  not  conceive  the  form  of  this  world  and 
of  mankind  to  have  been  first  devised  by  these  angels  themselves, 
but  that  they  worked  after  a  model  with  which  they  had  been 
supplied  by  Sophidy  or  Wisdoniy  one  of  the  yEons.{*)  The  first  of 
the  human  race,  in  addition  to  a  body  composed  of  matter,  were 
possessed  of  a  sensitive  and  concupiscent  soul  derived  from  the 
soul  of  the  world.  To  this,  through  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
was  subsequently  added  an  intelligent  and  rational  soul,  whose 
powers,  however,  were  much  impeded  and  diminished  by  that 
brutal  soul  which  had  been  derived  from  matter.(')  The  angels 
who  framed  this  world  apportioned  the  government  of  it  and  its 
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inhabitants  amongst  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  that  each  naticm 
or  people  might  have  its  peculiar  president  or  ruler.  The  chief 
of  these  angels  was  represented  as  having  made  choice  of  the 
Jewish  nation  for  himself,  and  given  it  a  law  by  the  mouth  of  his 
servant  Moses. 

A  rule  of  life  and  action  was  also  prescribed  to  the  various 
other  nations  of  the  earth  by  the  angels  to  whose  guardianship 
and  government  they  had  been  respectively  assigned.  Finally, 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  rational  souls,  or  those  that 
were  of  a  kindred  to  the  Divine  Nature,  the  Supreme  Deity  had, 
according  to  Basilides,  at  various  times  sent  to  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  world  legates  and  prophets  from  himself,  who,  by 
their  exhortations  and  instruction,  might  prevent  those  souls  from 
sinking  altogether  into  a  state  of  brutal  insensibility .(")  The  souls 
that  were  attentive  and  paid  obedience  to  the  calls  of  these  di^nne 
missionaries,  were,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body, 
received  up  into  the  regions  of  felicity ;  but  thasc  which  rejected 
the  proffered  benevolence  were  constrained  to  migrate  into  other 
bodies,  either  of  men  or  brute  animals,  and  there  to  take  up  their 
residence  until  they  should  become  qualified  for  reasccnding  to 
their  pristine  blissful  abodes.(*) 

[p.  344.]  (1)  Basilides  and  his  sect  are  treated  of  by  all  those  ancient  authors 
that  have  written  on  heresies,  and  whom  we  have  above  referred  to  when  speak 
ing  of  Satuminus.  But  since  most  of  tliem  merely  copy,  and  not  unfrt'quently 
incorrectly,  from  Irenccus^  we  shall  direct  our  attention  principally  to  hini.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  however,  occasionally  to  turn  to  those  uutliors  who,  in  treat- 
ing of  other  matters,  have  here  and  there  incidentally  adverted  to  Basilidc?*  or 
his  tenets,  the  principal  of  whom  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  had  re^d  the 
books  written  by  Basilides  and  his  son  Isidore,  and  in  his  Stromata  cites  many 
passages  from  them  in  the  very  words  of  the  authors  themselves.  For  B;u»ili- 
des  himself  wrote  four  and  twenty  books  of  commentaries  on  the  gospel :  and 
his  son  left  behind  him  exhortations,  moral  precepts,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things.  None  of  these  works,  it  is  to  be  refrretted,  are  at  this  day  extant.  We 
have  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  copious  confutation  of  the  above-mentioned 
work  of  Basilides  by  Agrippa  Castor,  a  very  celebrated  and  erudite  Christian 
writer  of  this  century.  From  the  passages  cited  out  of  the  books  of  Basilides 
by  Clement,  it  is  easily  to  be  perceived  tiiat  the  man  was  neither  destitute  of 
gravity,  nor  of  an  appearance  of  great  piety  towards  God :  For  he  writes  in  a 
very  decorous  and  religious  style.  His  manner  of  diction,  however,  is  obscure 
and  out  of  the  common  track,  so  that  there  is  occasionally  a  difficulty  in  getting 
at  hia  meaning.    Nor  is  his  adversary,  Clement,  in  many  instance's  ut  oil  more 
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intelligible.  Indeed,  he  not  unfrcquently  is  so  unfortunate  ns  to  involve  the 
maxims  which  he  assails  in  still  greater  obscurity,  and  seems  to  enter  the  lists 
against  things  which  he  docs  not  sufficiently  understand. — Turning  to  more 
modem  writers,  in  addition  to  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary  ecclesins- 
tical  historians,  and  the  Disserlat tones  in  Irenaum  of  Ren.  Massuetus,  it  will  be 
found  that  great  care  and  industry  have  been  exerted  in  digesting  and  illus- 
trating the  tenets  of  Basilidcs  by  Isaac  Beausobre,  in  his  History  of  the  Mani- 
chees,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.  et  scq.  Basilidcs  is  ranked  by  this  writer  amongst  the  pre- 
cursors of  Manes ;  and  not  improperly  so,  in  my  opinion,  if  by  the  title  of 
**  precursor"  we  are  to  understand  one  who  builds  his  discipline  on  the  same 
foundation,  and  consequently  has  many  tenets  in  common.  Beausobre,  how- 
ever, in  other  respects  unquestionably  a  man  of  the  first  eminence,  may  well 
be  con. plained  of  in  this,  that  although  he  cannot  deny  Basilidcs  to  have  enter- 
tained errors  of  the  most  flagrant  nature,  he  yet  consumes  much  time  in  excul- 
pating him,  and  setting  him  off  to  advantage.  The  labour,  however,  is,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  altogether  thrown  away. — Basilidcs  flourished  nearly  at  the 
same  period  with  Saturninus,  that  is,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  died,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Jerome,  at  Alexandria,  about  the  time  that  Bar- 
chocheba,  the  pretended  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  was  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
a  revolution  in  Palestine.  The  ancient  Christian  writers  who,  without  a  sha- 
dow of  reason,  feign  to  themselves  a  regular  succession  of  heretics,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  represent  Basilidcs  also,  as  having  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Mcnander  the  Samaritan ;  but  what  we  have  remarked  above  respecting 
Menander,  must,  we  conceive,  be  sufficient  to  prove  this  altogether  unfounded. 

(2)  From  what  is  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  writers  respecting  the  te- 
nets of  Basilidcs,  there  is  nothing  to  be  collected  that  can  authorize  us  in 
concluding  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics,  he  considered  matter  as  being 
under  the  dominion  of  a  ruler  or  prince  peculiar  to  itself,  or  that  he  believed 
in  the  existence  of  angels  naturally  inclined  to  evil.  For  everything  [p.  345.] 
that  has  occurred  respecting  the  world  and  the  human  race  he  apparently  refers 
to  three  causes  alone,  namely,  (1.)  The  Supreme  Deity,  of  whom  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  form  any  adequate  conception;  (11.)  Depraved  matter;  and  (III.)  The 
creators  of  this  world. 

(3)  Iremcits  mentions  six  JEons  only,  as  having  been  recognized  by  Basili- 
dcs, viz.  the  Deity  himself,  or  the  Father,  Nus,  Logos,  Phronesis,  Sophia^ 
and  Dynamis.  But  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromal,  lib.  iv.  p.  637.  adds  two 
more,  Justitia  and  Pax,  and  expressly  states  that  Basilidcs  held  the  divine  family 
to  be  composed  of  eight  individuals. — In  regard  to  this  subject  two  questions 
suggest  themselves.  First  whether  these  JEons  are  to  be  considered  as  jper* 
sons  truly  and  really  distinct  from  each  other?  or  whether  they  ought  not 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  merely  virtues  or  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
that  it  was  in  thought  or  imagination  alone  that  Basilidcs  separated  them 
from  the  Deity,  and  gave  them  the  form  of  persons  ?  The  latter  opinion  is  es. 
poused  by  Ren.  !Massuetus,  Dissert,  in  Irenccum,  I.  p.  38.  and  Isaac  Beausobre, 
Hist,  de  Manichee,  torn.  ii.  p.  6,  7.  as  well  as  by  some  others.  And  without 
doubt  it  appears  to  be,  fn  a  certjiin  degree,  favored  by  the  names  which  Bosilir 
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des  gives  to  tlie  iEons,  inasmueli  us  they  are  those  by  which  certain  of  the 
\'irtuea  or  attributes  of  iiitelli'jence  and  will  are  denoted.  There  is  a  circum* 
stance,  however,  which  I  am  free  to  own,  draws  me  over  entirely  to  the  other 
of  these  opinions,  and  that  is,  that  the  ^on  next  in  point  of  rank  to  tlic  Father 
namely,  A'u.v,  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  distinct 
person.  Fur  this  Nus  in  represented  as  the  son  of  the  Supreme  Father,  and  aa 
descending  to  this  world  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  captive  minds.  Such 
then  as  lie  is,  who  holds  the  chief  station  in  this  divine  family,  must  unques- 
tionably all  those  who  follow  him  be ;  nor  can  any  reason  whatever  bo  assigned 
for  our  thinking  otherwise  of  them,  except  it  be  what  we  have  above  notice4l  res- 
pecting their  names ;  from  whence,  however,  no  conclusion  on  the  subject  can 
properly  be  drawn,  since  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  Gnostics  whose  iEons 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  in  any  other  light  than  as  real  persons,  distinct 
from  each  other,  and  from  the  Supreme  Deity,  gave  to  such  of  their  iEons 
names  of  a  similar  nature  and  description  with  those  above  enumerated. — The 
second  question  is,  whether  the  ^ons  of  Basilides,  like  those  of  Valentine  and 
otliers  of  the  Gnostics,  were  of  different  sexes,  and  whether  they  were  conceived 
to  have  intermarried  with  each  other  ?  Referring  to  their  names  we  find  some 
of  them  masculine,  others  feminine :  but  there  are  not  so  many  masculine  as 
feminine  names  in  his  catalogue ;  neither  docs  Iren»us  or  Clement,  or  any  other 
ancient  author  represent  Basilides  as  teaching  anything  respecting  the  marri.ige8 
of  bis  iEons ;  which  certainly  seems  to  indicate  his  having  entertained  notions 
.ess  gross,  as  to  this  point,  than  some  others  of  the  Gnostiea.  But  from  acceding 
to  this  opinion  we  find  ourselves  recalled  by  Clement,  who,  after  giving  us  the 
tenets  of  Basilides  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  in  his  own  words,  sub- 
joins this,  moreover,  as  one  of  his  principles;  "Oo-a  U  o-v^vyiAs  :r^o(^^%ratt 
irKM^ui,uaraWi»'''oa-ASt  dvd  hdgy  iiK^ui.  Qucccumque  ex  cotijugcUione  procedunt, 
pleromaia  sunt :  quiccumque  autcm  ah  uno,  imagines  sunt.  Stromal,  lib.  iv.  p. 
603.  In  this  passage /^Zcrw/w  must  be  understood  to  have  the  same  meaning  with 
uEon.  This  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Basilides  himself,  as  quoted  by  Clement 
just  before,  where  we  find  him  expressly  making  use  of  the  term  diCtf.  For  as 
by  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  those  natures  which  inhabit  eternity  are  denominated 
[p.  346.]  JEons,  so  also  those  who  dwell  with  the  Deity  in  the  Pluroma,  or 
place  of  his  peculiar  residence  are  termed  Pleromata.  Basilides,  therefore  must 
be  understood  as  saying  that  an  jEon  could  be  generated  in  no  other  way  than 
as  the  human  race  are,  namely,  U  a-v^vyiasy  from  an  intercourse  of  the  sexes. 
But  if  this  was  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  his  discipline  could  not  have  mate- 
rially differed  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics;  and  that  the  account  given 
of  it  by  ancient  writers  is  far  from  being  perfect  or  complete. 

(4)  That  such  was  the  doctrine  of  Basilides,  has,  I  believe,  hitherto  been 
universally  credited  on  the  faith  of  Irenaeus,  who  explicitly  enough  tells  us  that 
it  wa«  so,  adc.  Hares,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  Nor  do  I  myself  entertain  the  least 
doubt  of  the  thing,  inasmuch  as  I  know  that  other  notions  very  nearly  resem- 
bling these  ridiculous  fancies  were  cherished  by  the  Egyptians,  amongst  whom 
Basilides  was  born  and  educated.  Beausobre,  however,  in  his  Ifistoire  de  Manu 
chee,  torn,  il  p.  9.  will  have  it  to  be  impossible  that  Basilides  could  have  been 
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utterly  abanrd  and  irrational  as  seriously  to  maintain  the  existence  of  threo 
hundred  and  sixty-five  heavens,  and  an  equal  number  of  angelic  orders.  But 
in  justification  of  his  incredulity  he  can  allege  no  other  reasons  than  these: 
— ^The  opinion  is  in  itself  childish  and  absurd : — it  could  therefore  never  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Basilides.  Basilides  was  an  astronomer : — but  it  is 
incredible  that  any  astronomer  should  have  believed  in  such  a  multitude  of  hea- 
vens:— ^tlie  tiling,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  believed  by  Basilides.  Now 
that  reasons  such  as  these  should,  for  a  moment,  have  hod  any  weight  with  a 
man  of  quick  capacity,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment;  for  nothing  surely 
can  be  more  devoid  of  force ;  and  if  they  be  once  admitted,  the  greatest  part 
of  what  ancient  writers  have  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  Gnostics  must, 
of  necessity,  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  belief  Great  indeed  might  have  been 
the  force  of  these  arguments  had  Basilides  been  a  wise  man  and  a  skilful  as- 
tronomer: but  so  far  from  this  having  been  the  case,  it  is  admitted,  even  by 
those  w^ho  wish  the  best  to  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  weak  judgment,  and 
fettered,  in  no  trifling  degree,  by  the  trammels  of  superstition.  But  to  what 
purpose  should  we  multiply  words  ?  If  his  dogmas  respecting  the  number  ol 
the  heavens  stood  unsupported  by  any  circumstance  else,  il  would  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy  by  the  name  of  *^ Abraxas"  alone,  which  he  gives 
to  the  Supreme  Lord  of  those  heavens,  and  which  contains  within  itself  pre- 
cisely the  number  365. 

(6)  That  the  name  **  Abraxas'*^  or  "  Abrasax"  for  it  is  spelt  in  both  ways, 
was  considered  by  Baslides  as  a  sacred  word,  and  was  applied  by  him  to  a  cer- 
tain nature  of  tlie  most  exalted  order,  admits  not  of  the  least  doubt.    But  what 
this  nature  was,  as  also  what  was  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  appellation,  is 
a  matter  of  much  obscurity,  and  one  that  has  consequently  given  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  conjectures  and  disputations  amongst  the  learned.     IrenccuSy  from 
whom  all  the  rest  appear  to  have  borrowed  what  information  they  convey  re- 
specting this  controverted  word,  touches  on  it  but  very  briefly,  lib.  i.  c.  xxiv.  } 
7.  EsseauterHf  says  he,  prificipem  illorum  (of  the  365  heavens) — 'ACgd|*c,  et  prop' 
ter  hoc  ccclxv.  numems  habere  in  se.     From  these  words  two  Ihinjrs  are  to  be 
collected.    First,  that  the  Supreme  JiOrd  of  the  heavens  had  this  title  applied  to 
him  by  Basilides :  and  Secondly^  that  his  reason  for  so  applying  it  was,  that  if 
the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed  be  taken  as  numerals,  or  in  an  arithmetical 
sense,  they  exhibit  the  number  365,  and  therefore,  in  a  certain  degree,  express 
the  function  and  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  all  the  heavens.     It  is  not, 
however,  stated  by  Irensus,  and  I  would  wish  the  reader  particularly  to  attend 
to  this,  nor  by  any  other  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  author,  that  this  [p.  347.] 
name  was  invented  or  first  thought  on  by  Basilides.    The  second  point  which 
we  gather  from  Irena^us,  inasmuch  as  it  receives  the  strongest  confirmation 
from  the  very  word  itself,  which,  in  reality,  if  the  letters  eomponing  it,  be  taken 
as  numerals,  will  be  found  to  express  the  number  365,  appears  to  be  admitted 
with  scarcely  any  exception  by  the  learned  of  the  present  day ;  and  although 
there  are  not  wanting  eminent  men  who  think  that  this  word  was  looked  upon 
as  possessing  some  other  power  besides  its  numenil  force,  and  who  have  en- 
deavoured by  a  reference  to  thn  ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek  languages,  or  in 
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some  other  way  to  ascertain  what  it  was,  they  have  never  yet  been  able  tc  bring 
forward  anything  bearing  the  least  semblance  of  truth  or  respectability,  in  tup- 
port  of  their  opinions.    See  Bern,  do  Mont&ucon.  PtiUcograpK  Gncc,  lib.  iL 
cap.  viii.  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  torn.  iii.  p.  700.    Paul.  Ernest.  Jabloosky, 
de  Nominis  Abraxas  SignificcUionej  which  last  tlie  reader  w^ill  find  in  the  Afu- 
cellaju  Nor,  Lipsiens,  tom.  viiL  }  xi.  p.  88.  et  seq.    Let  us  then  content 
ourselves  with  tiiat  which  is  apparent,  and  not  waste  our  time  in  searching 
after  things  that,  in  all  probability,  we  shall  never  discover. — With  regard  to 
the  point  first  above  alluded  to  as  deducible  from  the  words  of  IrcDSBOS  we  find 
it  giving  rise  to  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  men  of  the  most  eminent 
abilities,  by  whom  a  very  learned  warfare  has  been  carried  on  as  to  who  that 
prince  or  Supreme  Lord  of  the  heavens  was,  to  whom  Basilides  gave  the  name 
of  Abraxas.    Those  ancient  writers  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  of  Irensos 
assert  tliat  by  the  term  Abraxas  w&s  meant  the  Supreme  Deity;  and  to  this  the 
greater  part  of  more  modern  authors,  without  hesitation,  assent.    But  the  wri- 
ters of  ancient  timcH,  as  well  as  those  of  modern  days,  who  give  this  interpre- 
tation to  the  words  of  Ircnaeus,  manifestly  run  into  the  error  of  expounding 
the  discipline  of  Basilides  upon  orthodox  principles.    With  Christians  of  the 
true  faith,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  heavens  is  one  and  the  same  with  the 
Supreme  Deity ;  but  the  opinion  of  Basilides  was  of  a  very  different  complex- 
ion.   According  to  him,  the  three  hundred  and  bixty-five  heavens  were  neither 
framed  by  the  Supreme  Deity,  nor  were  they  at  all  subject  to  bis  dominion  or 
controul.    His  belief  was,  that  the  angels  were  the  fabricators  of  the  heavenii 
and  that  the  government  of  these  celestial  abodes  rested  with  those  who  had 
thus  framed  them.     Besides,  there  is  another  thing  which  deprives  this  ancient 
opinion  of  all  weight  or  authority.     Basilides  maintained  that  the  Supreme 
Deity  had  no  name,  and  would  never  countenance  his  being  spoken  of  under 
any  otiier  title  than  that  of  ^Uhe  Father^    We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Irena?U8  as  to  this,  who  states  that  the  Supreme  Deity  was  styled  by  Basilides, 
inrialus  et  innominatus  Pater.    He  must,  therefore,  have  been  inconsistent  with 
himself  had  he,  after  this,  given  to  the  Deity  any  specific  title.    Another  opinion 
was  started  in  the  last  age  by  John  Chifflet  who,  in  his  Connnenl.  ad  Gemmas 
BasilidianaSy  p.  58.  contends  that  by  the  title  Abraxas  was  signified  the  sun^ 
who  completes  his  annual  circuit  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  d;iys.     This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  our  later  writers  of  the  first  reputa- 
tion, and  amongst  others,  by  the  very  learned  Isaac  Beausobre,  who,  in  hia 
History  af  tlie  Manichees^  tom.  ii.  p.  61.  has,  with  great  ability  and  learning, 
brought  forward  various  new  arguments  and  reasons  in  its  support.    But  in  ad- 
[p.  348.]  dition  to  not  a  few  other  things,  in  which  these  arguments  are  defective 
it  is  particularly  deserving  of  remark  that  they  assume  it  for  a  fact,  but  fail  al- 
togetiicr  in  proving,  that  Basilides  regarded  the  svn  as  the  prince  or  supreme 
lord  of  all  the  heavens.     For  my  own  part,  after  having  considered  everything 
tliat  has  been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  tenets  of  Basilides,  with  the 
greatest  posnible  attention,  I  can  find  nothing  whatever  that  should  afford  the 
least  grounds  for  our  even  suspecting,  that  he  might  conceive  the  sun  to  be  the 
residence  of  that  great  angel  whose  empire  he  supposed  to  extend  over  all  the 
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hearens.  Beausobrej  in  all  probability,  perceiving  this,  endeavours  indeed  to 
make  the  discipline  of  Basilides  wear  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  whicii  it 
exhibits  as  described  by  Irensus  and  others,  and  contends  that  the  idle  conceit 
of  a  continued  series  of  365  heavens  belongs  to  Irenoius  and  not  to  Basilides. 
fiat,  as  I  have  remarked  above,  he  does  this  without  any  evidence  or  authority; 
and,  after  all,  gains  little  or  nothing  by  it  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  title  Abraxas.  For  it  may  still  continue  to  be  required  that  tlie  fact  of 
Basilides  having  attributed  to  the  sun  the  government  or  dominion  of  the  skies, 
and  of  his  having  in  consequence  thereof  considered  this  grand  luminary,  or 
lomc  all-powerful  genius  residing  therein,  as  deserving  of  the  most  distin- 
guished, not  to  say  divine  honours,  should  be  proved  to  us,  not  by  Abraxean  or 
Basilidian  gems,  that  is,  not  by  senigmatical  sculptures  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
received  no  explanation  that  can  bo  depended  on,  but  by  passages  from  ancient 
authors.  That  eminent  scholar,  Paul.  Ernest  Jablonskyy  however,  has  thought 
fit,  upon  the  whole,  to  espouse  this  opinion,  though  not  without  exercising  his 
genius  upon  it,  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  accommodate  itself,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  lest  it  should  seem  too  extravagant  for  a 
Christian  man  to  entertain.  See  his  very  learned  dissertation  de  Sigiiificaliotte 
Nominis  Abraxas^  printed  in  the  Miscellanea  Lipsiens,  iVov.  vol.  vii.  He  con- 
ceives that  Abraxas  meant  the  sun,  and  thinks  that  altliougii  this  is  not  expressly 
stated  by  the  ancient  Christian  fathers,  yet  that  they  occasionally  gave  obscure 
intimations  of  it.  { ix.  Basilides,  according  to  him,  transferred  this  till(3  to 
Chrislf  who  in  the  sacred  writings  is  compared  to  the  sun.  and,  Malach.  iv.  2.  is 
termed  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Abraxas,  therefore,  was  the  name  of  Christ 
himself,  and  Basilides,  in  thus  applying  it,  meant  to  instruct  his  followers  that 
the  long  and  anxiously  expected  Sun  of  Righteousness  had  appeared,  and  that 
grateful  and  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  spoken  of  by  Isaiuli  tiie  prophet, 
IxL  2.  was  begun,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  could  I  perceive  that  these  tilings 
were  as  clear  and  well-founded  as  they  are  ingenious  and  pious.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  there  are  many  things  assumed  by  this  illustrious  writer  as  established, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 
He  assumes,  for  instance,  that  Basilides  ascribed  a  divine  authority  to  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament;  which  certainly  was  not  the  case,  if  any  faith  whatever 
is  to  be  placed  in  ancient  w^ritors : — that  the  name  Abraxas  was  first  invented 
by  Basilides :  but  no  such  thing  is  to  be  met  with  anywhere  on  record ; — that 
those  gems  on  which  the  name  of  Abraxas  is  to  be  found,  and  which  are  com- 
monly termed  Basilidian  gems,  were  all  of  them  of  the  manufacture  of  Basi- 
lides ;  a  thing  that  appears  to  me  altogether  incredible ; — that  from  tliese  gems 
something  certain  and  definitive  may  be  collected;  but  which  unquestionably  ad- 
mits of  very  considerable  doubt. — In  short,  not  only  these,  but  a  variety  of  other 
things  are  assumed  by  him,  to  which  no  one  the  least  conversant  in  matters  of 
antiquity  can  easily  be  brought  to  yield  his  assent ;  indeed,  ingenuously  to  con- 
fess the  truth,  his  whole  hypothesis  appears  to  me  to  carry  with  it  an  air  of 
darkness  and  ambiguity,  and  to  be  by  no  means  easy  of  comprehension. 
For  my  own  part,  laying  aside  all  conceits  and  conjectures,  however  [p.  349.] 
much  they  may  be  distinguished  by  erudition  or  acumen,  I  think  that  as  to  this 
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point  IremRus  alone  is  dcsen'ing  of  attention,  and  that  it  may  be  elearlj  enoogH 
collected  from  him  who  this  Abraxas  was  that  makes  suchaconspieuoiuifigim 
in  the  Basilidian  discipline.  According  to  Irensus  this  title  was  given  by  Bsa^ 
lides  to  the  prince  or  supreme  governor  of  all  the  heavens.  Undoubtedly  then 
this  Abraxas  could  have  been  none  other  than  the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
angels  that  were  generated  of  Sophia  and  Dynamis ;  he  who,  together  with  his 
associates,  founded  that  first  of  the  heavens  which,  in  point  of  formation,  took 
precedence  of  all  the  rest  His  rule  or  government  naturally  extended  itself 
over  all  the  heavens  that  were  subsequently  formed,  for  he  was  the  fiither  of 
the  angels  that  framed  them,  and,  of  course,  had  much  the  same  kind  of  rev^ 
rence  paid  him  by  these  his  progeny  as  was  manifested  for  the  Deity,  by  the 
^ons  resident  with  him  in  the  pleroma.  He  was,  therefore,  deservedly  styled 
Princeps  CcBlorum,  the  prince  or  supreme  lord  of  the  heavens :  and  the  disci- 
pline of  Basil  ides  recognizes  no  other  prince  of  the  heavens  besides  hira.  The 
name  Abraxas,  which  comprises  the  number  365,  was  peculiarly  applicable  to 
him,  inasmuch  as  it  was  he  alone  that  orignated  the  whole  365  heavens ;  of 
which  none  would  have  existed  had  he  not  framed  the  first  and  highest  of  them, 
and  likewise  begotten  that  inferior  order  of  angels  by  whom  the  second  heaven 
was  made. 

A  great  abundance  of  ancient  gems,  bearing,  in  addition  to  divers  other 
figures  of  Egyptian  invention,  the  name  or  title  of  Abraxas,  is  at  thu  day  ez> 
tant,  and  more  of  them  continue  to  be  every  now  and  then  discovered  in  van* 
ous  parts  of  Egypt.  In  addition  to  what  is  to  be  met  vvnth  in  other  authors 
who  have  incidentally  adverted  to  the  subject,  the  render  will  find  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  of  these  gems  exhibited  by  J.  Macarius  in  a  treatise  of 
his  expressly  dedicated  to  their  illustration,  and  which  was  enlarged  and  pub- 
lished by  J.  Chifflei,  Antwerp,  1657,  4to.  under  the  following  title.  Abraxas, 
seu  de  Gemmis  Basilidianis  Disqmskio^  as  well  as  by  Bern,  de  M(mf/aucon 
Palatograph.  Grccc.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii. — Relying  upon  what  is  stated  by  Irenspus 
and  other  ancient  authors,  that  the  title  Abraxas  was  held  sacred  bv  the  Ba^ili- 
dian  sect,  the  learned  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  considerinffall  these  ovms 

'  or? 

as  of  the  manufacture  of  Basilides  and  his  follower8,and  th.it  thoy  were  distribut- 
ed to  his  disciples  in  the  place  of  amulets  to  guard  them  against  poisons,  "witchcraft, 
and  Much-like  ills :  and  hence  among  students  of  antiquity  it  has  been  usual  to 
distinguish  them  by  tlie  title  of  Basilidian  goms.  Beausobre,  however,  in  his 
Histnirc  de  Manichce,\o\.  ii.  p.  51.  has  with  much  strength  of  genius  entered 
the  lists  against  this  prevailing  opinion,  contending,  that  from  the  wonls  and 
figures  engraven  on  these  gems,  it  is  clear  that,  instead  of  being  ascribed  to 
persons  possessing  the  least  tincture  of  Christianity,  they  ought  rather  to  be 
considered  as  the  productions  of  men  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  tnie  relk 
gion,  and  the  slaves  of  a  most  base  and  degrading  superstition.  With  not  a  few 
the  force  of  his  arguments  has  prevailed :  but  amongst  these  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  reckon  the  eminently  learned  Jabkmsky,  who,  in  his  dissertation  al- 
ready noticed,  labours  hard  to  overthrow  Beausobre's  reasoning,  and  to  uphold 
the  common  opinion  respecting  the  Christian,  and  more  particularly  the  Basili- 
dian origin  of  these  gems.    The  fact  Is,  that  unless  these  gems  bo  regarded  at 
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of  Christian  orgin,  Jablonsky's  interpretation  of  the  word  AbraxaH  must  inevi 
tably  fall  to  the  ground.  According  to  my  view  of  the  suhject  it  secinA  iiiipos 
■ible  to  deny  fieausobrc  this  much,  that  no  inoonsideniblo  portion  of  these 
gems  are  of  a  nature  that  will  not  admit  of  our  bclievinif  them  to  [p.  350.] 
have  come  from  the  hands  of  any  Christian  workman,  althouLrh,  un(|iiestion- 
ably,  some  of  them  exhibit  certain  murks  or  Hi«riis  that  may  bo  considered  na 
having  somewhat  of  a  distant  reference  to  the  Cliristian  rclijjion.  For  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  them  carry  on  their  face  the  insignia  of  tlie  Egypiian 
reli^'ion,  and  are  evidently  the  offspring  of  a  superstition  too  gross  to  enslave 
the  mind  even  of  an  half  Christian.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  Bai>iluif's  did  not 
first  devise  or  invent  the  title  of  Abraxas^  but  borrowed  it,  as  he  did  a  variety 
of  other  things,  from  the  discipline  of  the  Egyptian  priests :  nor  is  there,  as  I 
have  already  above  observed,  any  ancient  writer  whatever  that  attributes  the 
invention  of  this  title  to  Basilides.  Now  let  us  only  for  a  moment  suppose, 
that  Abraxas  was  a  title  by  which  the  Egyptians  were  accustomed,  long  before 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  to  designate  the  ruler  or  chief  of  those  daemons  or  an- 
gels whom  they  believed  to  preside  over  the  heavens  and  the  stUrs,  and  we  shall 
have  no  further  to  seek,  either  as  to  the  nature  or  design  of  these  gems,  or  the 
reason  of  their  being  inscribed  with  this  name.  It  was  an  ancient  opinion  of 
the  Egyptians  that  the  dccmons  who  rule  over  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  possess 
also  no  little  degree  of  influence  over  human  affairs,  and  that  amongst  them  there 
are  some  who  delight  in  the  enls  of  the  human  race,  and  make  it  their  study, 
either  of  themselves,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  agents,  to  afflict  mankind 
with  diseases  or  other  grievous  ills.  With  a  view  then  to  defend  themselves 
against  these  enemies  and  torturers,  and  to  secure  both  body  and  mind  from 
the  calamities  which  evil  spirits  of  this  kind  might  meditate  against  them,  these 
deluded  people  were  accustomed  to  inscribe  on  gems  the  name  of  Xhnt  daemon 
whom  they  supposed  to  have  the  supreme  command  over  all  the  heavens  and 
their  rulers,  together  with  some  additional  letters  or  figures  which  they  sup- 
posed to  possess  great  virtues,  and  to  hang  these  gems  as  amulets  about  their 
necks.  Their  notion  was,  (indeed  the  superstition  is  not  even  yet  obliterated 
amongst  the  vulgar  of  the  east,)  that  the  evil  demons,  upon  beholding  the  ter- 
rific name  of  their  supreme  lord  and  ruler,  accompanied  with  the  above-mentioned 
mysterious  words  and  figures,  would  find  themselves  incapable  of  working  any 
harm  to  the  person  wearing  this  defence,  and  would  consequently  take  to  flight. 
Basilides,  who  was  an  Egyptian,  transplanted  this  opinion,  and  the  practice  con- 
sequent upon  it,  into  his  system,  with  this  diflercnee  only,  that  rejecting  such 
figures  or  words  as  were  profane,  and  would  have  been  a  scandal  and  disgrace 
to  the  religion  he  had  adopted,  he,  in  tiieir  room,  annexed  to  the  title  of  Abraxas 
certain  others  more  suitable  to  the  Christian  character. 

(6)  Basilides  did  not,  like  the  other  Gnostics,  consider  the  architect  of  this 
world  to  be  evil  in  his  nature ;  but  appears  rather  to  have  thought  very  highlj 
of  him,  terming  him,  according  to  Clement,  *'the  prophet  and  image  of  the  True 
God ;"  to  whom  Sophia  or  Wisdomj  that  is  one  of  the  Mons,  communicated 
the  model  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race.  Stromat.  lib.  iv.  p.  603.  Nearly 
all  the  Gnostics,  indeed,  were  agreed  in  this,  that  the  founder  or  founders  of 
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this  world  did  not  themselves  devise  the  fkshion  thereof,  or  of  mankind,  botn 
the  formation  of  both,  had  before  their  eyes  that  model  of  the  world  and  of  tht 
human  race  which  exists  with  God  in  the  pleroma.  In  truth,  it  was  impotMibla 
for  BasUideSf  consistently  with  his  tenets,  to  think  otherwise  than  well  of  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  deduced  the  origin  of  such  creator  thruogd 
two  JEons  from  the  Deity  himself,  and  consequently  must  have  admitted  of  hii 
boari"^  pomewhat  of  an  iiffinity  or  relationship  to  the  divine  nature.  Tniscre^ 
tor  of  the  world  was  not,  however,  considered  by  him  as  good  ofl^r  the  same 
manner  that  God  is  good ;  namely,  as  bcmg  altogether  incapable  of  meditating, 
[p.  351.]  or  even  conceiving  any  thing  evil ;  but  rather  as  possessing  a  middle 
kind  of  nature,  and  endowed  with  a  freedom  of  will  that  might  be  turned  either 
to  a  good  or  a  bad  account.  From  the  Supreme  Being  nothing  evil  could  pro- 
ceed, from  matter  nothing  good.  But  the  angels  who  formed  the  world  out 
of  matter,  or  who  were  supposed  to  administer  and  govern  it,  had  an  equal 
power  of  inclining  themselves  either  way,  to  good  or  to  evil.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  all  the  Gnostics,  who  believed  that  the  creator  of  tlie  world,  or  at 
they  termed  him,  Demiurgus^  was  not  originally  of  an  evil  nature ;  a  dream- 
stance  that  at  once  accounts  for  our  finding  Demiurgus  extolled  and  spoken  of 
in  the  most  exalted  terms  by  persons  who  in  the  next  breath  represent  him  at 
the  author  and  cause  of  much  mischief  and  calamity.  The  fact  was,  that  tbey 
regarded  him  as  a  being  of  an  excellent  nature,  but  at  the  same  time  aa  one  that 
had  made  an  ill  use  of  his  liberty. 

(7)  Almost  all  the  Gnostic  sects  considered  man  as  possessed  of  two  souls; 
the  one  brutal,  and  endowed  merely  with  a  perceptive  libidinous  faculty ;  the 
other  rational,  and  gifted  with  wisdom  and  intelligence :  the  latter  divine  in  its 
origin,  the  former  earthly  and  derived  from  the  soul  of  matter.  Nor  were 
different  sentiments  on  the  subject  entertained  by  BasUides,  of  whom  Clement 
expressly  says,  At/o  yh^  ^i  -^v^Sk  Crori^trat  xat  iros  iif  i/uth.  Is  ergo  duas  quoque 
in  nobis  ponii  animas.  Stromal,  lib.  ii.  p.  448.  His  son  Isidore  also  wrote  a 
particular  treatise  «{!  v^oa-pu^i  4*'/t*'f»  de  Anima  culnata,  that  is  concerning  the 
soul  which  coalesces^  or,  as  it  were,  unites  itself  in  one  with  the  rational  soul,  the 
concupiscent  soul  that  is  continually  leading  astray  the  intelligent  soul  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  the  body.  From  this  work  of  Isidore's  Clement  quotes 
several  passages. — ^To  the  question,  however,  of  how  it  came  to  pass  tliat  a 
portion  of  the  divine  nature,  a  soul  of  reason  and  intelligence,  should  be  con- 
demned to  a  residence  in  this  loathsome  vitiated  body  ?  the  Gnostics  do  not 
return  an  uniform  answer.  Of  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  Basilides  as  to 
this,  the  learned  profess  themselves  to  be  altogether  ignorant  But  to  me  it 
appears  that  all  uncertainty  on  the  subject  is  removed  by  CUmentj  who  had 
read  the  books  of  Basilides,  and  who,  after  giving  a  long  quotation  from  him, 

adds  as  follows;  *AXX(k  riH  HaTiXitJ'it  M  vtto^to'ti  v^oafAa^ria-aTaf  ptta-l  ruf  4^;^>r  h 
•Ti^tf  fi(i0  riif  »3X*o-iF  t/4ro/u£Vft  Ifrau^a.  Sed  Basilidis  hifpothesis  dicitj  animam, 
qtuc  prius  peccarerat  in  alia  vita,  hie  pati  sitpplicium.  Stromal,  lib.  iv.  p.  600.  At 
the  first  I  entertained  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these  words  referred  to  the 
souls  of  all  mankind,  or  to  those  of  martyrs  alone.  For  the  passage  preceding 
them  relates  to  martyrs  only.    Bat  the  words  of  Clement  that  immediately 
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fallow,  entirely  remove  this  doubt,  and  render  it  evident  that  we  ought  to  under- 
stood tlie  passage  as  referring  to  the  souls  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  souls 
of  men  he  divides  into  two  classes ;  (I.)  **  The  elect,"  or  those  of  martyrs ; 
(IL)  **  The  common,"  or  those  of  the  ordinary  description.  The  former  he  repre- 
sents as  receiving  an  honorary  punishment  in  martyrdom,  the  latter  as  under- 
going the  punishment  due  to  their  offences.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  I  think,  after 
what  manner  Basilides  accounted  for  the  association  of  divine  souls  with  gross 
material  bodies.  The  greater  part  of  these  souls  had  been  guilty  of  some 
grievous  transgression  in  the  regions  above,  and  had  consequently  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  punishment.  When  the  founder  of  this  world,  there- 
fore, had  created  the  human  race  endowed  with  nothing  more  than  merely  a 
sensitive  soul,  the  Deity  caused  those  other  souls  to  take  up  their  [p.  352.] 
abode,  for  a  season,  in  men's  bodies,  by  way  of  expiating  their  offence,  and 
rendering  themselves  worthy  of  being  restored  to  their  former  estate.  And  in 
this  the  Deity  acted  conformably  to  his  goodness.  For  since  these  souls  had, 
by  their  transgression,  incurred  an  exclusion  from  the  celestial  regions,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  that  they  should  ever  be  again  received  there  without 
having  made  expiation,  a  way  was  pointed  out  to  them,  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  continual  conflict  with  matter  and  the  temptations  of  the  sensitive  soul,  by 
which  they  might  wipe  away  the  remembrance  of  their  offence,  and  once  more 
cleanse  themselves  from  every  impurity  and  stain. 

(6)  The  Basilidians  pretended  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  oracular  com- 
munications of  certain  of  these  legates  and  prophets  that  had  been  sent  by  the 
Deity  to  the  human  race  before  Christ's  advent.  The  prophecies  of  Cham,  for 
instance,  which  are  mentioned  by  Clement,  Stromat.  lib.  vi.  p.  642.  the  discourses 
of  Barcabba  and  BarcophuSy  noticed  by  Eusebius,  Histor.  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  c.  viL 
p.  120.  and  other  writings  of  a  like  description.  All  of  these  were  forgeries,  no 
doubt,  but  yet  J  think  they  must  have  been  of  some  antiquity. 

(9)  Origen  is  my  authority  for  stating  Basilides  to  have  believed  in  the  mi- 
gration of  disobedient  souls  on  tlie  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  frame,  into  new 
bodies,  either  of  men  or  brute  animals.  See  his  Comm.  in  Matth.  tom.  xxviiL  p. 
136,  as  also  in  Rom,  v.  p.  530,  edit.  Huetian.  The  principle  also  strictly  accords 
with  his  other  tenets  respecting  the  human  soul. 

XLVII.    The  Basilidian  system  of  theology.    "When  Basilides, 

overpowered  by  the  divine  lustre  of  Christianity,  had  been  in- 
duced to  enrol  himself  amongst  the  number  of  its  votaries,  he 
made  it  his  study  to  bend  and  interpret  its  principles  in  such  a 
way  as  that  they  might  appear  rather  to  support  than  to  militate 
against  these  his  philosophical  tenets.  The  cause  of  Christ's  ad- 
vent he  maintained  to  be  the  defection  of  the  founders  and  go- 
vernors of  this  world  from  the  Supreme  Deity,  the  contentions  and 
wars  amongst  themselves,  in  which  they  were  continually  engaged, 
and  the  consequent  utter  depravity  and  miserable  situation  of  the 
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whole  human  race.    Those  eminently  powerful  genii,  he  asserted, 
who  both  created  and  govern  the  world,  being  endowed  with  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of  will,  as  to  the  choice  of  either  good  or 
evil,  inclined  by  degrees  to  the  latter,  and  endeavoured  to  root 
out  and  obliterate  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  with  a  vicv^  to 
get  themselves  regarded  and  worshipped  by  mankind  as  gods  in 
his  stead.     They  then  engaged  in  wars  amongst  themselves,  e^ich 
one  striving  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  own  power.(')   The  presi- 
dent or  ruler  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  particular,  the  chief  angel 
of  the  whole,  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  universal  sovereignty, 
bis  efforts  being  directed  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  the  various  regions  of  the  earth  over  which  they  res- 
pectively resided.   The  consequences  produced  by  this  perturbed 
state  of  things  were,  that  the  true  religion  sunk  into  oblivion, 
men  resigned  themselves  wholly  to  the  dominion  of  depraved 
appetites  and  lusts,  and  every  part  of  the  earth  groaned  under  on 
[p.  353.]  accumulation  of  calamities,  crimes,  and  wretchedness. 
Touched  with  compassion  on  beholding  souls  of  a  divine  origin 
involved  in  so  much  misery  and  distress,  the  Supreme  Deity  di- 
rected his  Son,  that  is  iV^^s,  the  first  of  the  seven  yliomf  begotten 
of  himself,  to  descend  on  earth  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  these  presiding  angels,  particularly  that  of 
their  superlatively  proud  and  arrogant  chief  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  had  learnt  to  venerate  as  a  God.     Having  accomplished 
this,  he  was  to  revive  amongst  men  the  long  lost  knowledge  of 
his  father,  and  teach  them  to  subdue  the  force  of  those  turbulent 
and  irregular  ai)petites  which  war  against  the  soul.    Taking  upon 
himself,  therefore,  tlic  lurm  and  semblance  of  a  man,  but  without 
assuming  a  real  body,  the  son  made  his  appearance  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  function  that  had  thus 
been  assigned  him  by  his  father,  eontinning  the  truth  of  his  doc- 
trine by  miracles  of  the  most  stujiendous  nature.     P^nraged  at 
this  invasion  of  his  dominion,  the  god  of  the  Jews  caused  Christ 
to  be  apprehended  and  condemned  to  suffer  death;  but  the  latter, 
not  being  cloathed  witli  a  real  body  of  his  own,  adopted  that  of 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  had  been  compelled  to  bear  his  cross, 
and  transferred  his  form  to  ^^imon ;  so  that  instt\ad  of  Christ  it 
was  Simon  the  CyrcMiinn  whom  the  Jtnvs  «.'rucified.(')     The  souls 
that  paid  obedience  to  the  precepts  and  injunctions  thus  commu- 
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nicated  to  them  from  above,  might  expect,  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  body,  to  regain  their  original  seats  in  the  blissful  mansions 
above;  but  those  who  neglected  availing  themselves  of  the  prof- 
fered instruction,  were  destined  to  migrate  into  other  bodies,  ei- 
ther of  men  or  brute  animals,  until  their  impurities  should  be 
wholly  purged  away.  As  for  the  body^  a  mass  of  corrupt  and 
vitiated  matter,  no  hope  was  to  be  entertained  of  its  being  ever 
restored  to  life  again.  Of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  conceived  to  have  been  composed,  in  part,  by  command  of 
the  prince  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  part  at  the  instance  of 
the  other  angels,  Basilides  could  not,  of  course,  have  made  any, 
great  account.  What  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  might  be, 
of  which  he  approved,  is  not  at  present  known. 

He  wrote  a  long  explanatory  comment  indeed  on  the  gospel, 
but  whether  the  gospel,  which  he  thus  took  upon  him  to  expound, 
was  one  of  those  which  we  recognize  as  genuine,  or  a  different 
one,  is  not  altogether  certain.(*) 

(1)  To  us  of  the  present  day,  all  this  may  appear  very  silly  and  ridiculous; 
but  it  was  not  viewed  in  this  light  by  the  oriental  nations  and  the  Egyptians, 
from  whom  Basilides  borrowed  a  considerable  part  of  his  system.  An  opinion 
had,  from  very  remote  antiquity,  prevailed  amongst  the  nations  of  the  east,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  that  this  world  was  governed  by  angels^  and  that  each 
nation  or  people  Iiad  its  presiding  or  ruling  angel  Whatever,  therefore,  might 
happen  to  any  particular  region,  either  of  a  fortunate  or  a  di^^astrous  nature, 
was  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  earthly  sovereign  or  prince  of  that  region  as 
to  its  angelic  guardian  and  governor:  the  former,  in  every  thing  which  he  might 
do,  whether  good  or  evil,  being  considered  as  acting  under  the  immediate  in- 
citement or  instigation  of  the  latter.  Hence,  when  khigs  and  nations  went  to 
war  with  each  other,  the  angels  presiding  over  those  nations  were  [p.  364.] 
conceived  to  be  the  authors  of  such  wars.  For  these  celestial  rulers  were  sup- 
posed to  burn  with  a  desire  of  extending  the  limits  of  their  dominion  and  ac- 
quiring an  increase  of  power,  and,  with  that  view,  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of 
kings  and  nations  a  disposition  to  make  war  on  other  states.  It  is  easy,  then, 
to  perceive  in  what  sense  we  ought  to  understand  what  is  taught  by  so  many 
of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  angels  occasioning  disturbance  in  mundane  affairs, 
stirring  up  wars  amongst  mankind,  and  bringing  down  a  variety  of  afflictions 
and  calamities  on  the  human  race. 

(2)  In  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  tenets  of  Basilides  respecting  Christy  1  have 
followed  the  example  of  every  other  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  I  have 
seen,  and  taken  for  my  guide  Irenoius.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  it  is  ex* 
ceedingly  difficult,  I  had  almost  s:iid  impossible,  to  reconcile  Irena:us*s  account 
with  what  Cloment  of  Alexandria  says  respecting  the  Basilidian  institutes,  and 
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the  quotations  which  he  gives  us  from  the  writings  of  BasilideB  himFclC  Thisww 
first  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Ren.  Ma.^^suetus,  Dissert,  in  Ire7ucum,p,  61.  But  this 
author  prefers  the  authority  of  Irenieus  to  that  of  Clement^  and  endeavours  to 
give  such  an  interpretation  to  the  words  of  the  former  as  would  do  away  the 
above-noticed  want  of  harmony  between  the  two.  In  this,  however,  he  U  un- 
questionably wrong,  since  it  is  evident  that  in  every  thing  respecting  Badlidea, 
Clement^  who  had  actually  perused  the  writings  of  the  man  himself,  and  who, 
being  an  Egyptian,  had  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  the  f^pot  the  ritet 
and  observances  of  the  Basilidian  sect,  which  had  its  origin  in  £g>'pt,  mu:!t  be 
much  more  deserving  of  attention  than  Irenseus,  who  resided  in  Gaul,  and  roast 
necessarily  have  obtained  what  information  ho  might  possess  on  the  subject 
merely  at  second  hand.  Beausobre,  with  more  propriety,  in  his  HisL  de  Maid" 
chie,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,  et  seq.  deemed  it  best  to  turn  his  back  entirely  on  Ircnsos, 
and  in  eliciting  the  sentiments  of  Basilides  respecting  Christ,  to  depend  wholly 
on  what  is  to  bo  met  with  on  the  subject  in  Clement — Clement,  it  may  first  be 
observed,  adduces  (Stromat,  lib.  iv.  p.  600.)  a  passage  from  the  writings  of 
Basilides,  in  which  he  denies  that  Christ  was  without  spot  or  stain,  and  intimates 
in  no  very  obscure  terms,  that  by  his  sufferings  and  death  he  merely  made 
atonement  to  divine  justice  for  his  own  proper  sins.  Basilides  was  one  who 
detracted  much  from  the  sanctity  and  pre-eminence  of  the  martyrs,  who  were 
extolled  and  venerated  beyond  measure  by  the  Christians  of  his  time,  contend- 
ing that  the  sufferings  and  evils  which  they  endured,  were  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  on  account  of  sins  which  they  had  committed  either 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  here  below,  or  else,  before  their  coming  into  this 
world,  in  the  regions  above.  To  this  error  the  orthodox  Christians  opposed  the 
example  of  our  Saviour,  who,  although  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  holy  and 
immaculate,  was  yet  exposed  to  inexpressible  sufferings,  and  underwent  even 
death  itself.  By  way,  then,  of  getting  rid  of  the  force  of  this  argument,  Basili- 
des had  the  temerity  to  assert  tliat  Christ,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  man,  could  not 
have  been  immaculate  or  a  stranger  to  every  thing  sinful.  "Ei  /uii'  roi  a-fzi^irt^w 

^idv.  Kst3-*g()j  T'tig  aTiij,  uo-irt^  "iiirt  ric,  iro  pvru.  Qu)d  si  vcro  me  vehemf.ntius 
vrgeaSj  dicam,  quemcunque  hnminem  naminavcris,  esse  homiiicm,  justum  autum 
Deum.  ^'ullus  enim  est  mundus,  ut  ille  dicit,  a  sorde.  B^isilides,  we  may  observe, 
expresses  himself  with  some  caution,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  exciting  ill-will, 
forbears  making  any  direct  mention  of  Christ  by  name.  But  Cletnent,  who  was 
in  possession  of  his  writings,  says  that  he  is  treating  dvrixfuc  's-i^i  t«  kv^u — 
[p.  355.]  — "  openly  of  our  Lord,"  and  after  some  further  remarks,  adds,  that 
such  a  man  was  deserving  of  the  title  of  "  atheist,"  inasmuch  as  he  deified  the 
devil,  (S-ir*^a»  fjih  rdf  J'ixCoKcf)  and  had  the  audacity  to  term  our  Lord  a  man 
obnoxious  to  sin,  {av^^ot^of  ifAu^TMruof),  In  making  this  accusation,  however, 
Clcme7it  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  into  extremes,  and  ha«,  in  consequence, 
given  to  the  tenets  of  Basilides  a  much  darker  colouring  than  belongs  to  them. 
Basilides  never  thouglit  of  deifying  the  devil,  or  any  thing  like  it  He  mnio- 
tained,  indeed,  that  the  founder  or  creator  of  this  world  was  of  divine  origin ; 
but  this  being  was  not,  according  to  his  tenets,  the  same  with  the  devil,  as  Cl^ 
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ment  nuthly  persuaded  himself,  but  a  nature  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  although 
one  that  had  somewhat  deviated  from  the  right  path. — But  if  Basilides  held  that 
Christ  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  man,  could  not  be  immaculate,  how  can 
that  bo  true  which  Irerucus  reports  of  his  having  maintained  that  Christ  assumed 
merely  the  semblance  or  shadow  of  a  body,  and  that  Simony  the  Cyrenian,  was 
crucified  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  his  stead  ?  To  offend  God  by  sinning,  and 
to  undergo  the  penalty  of  sin,  a  being  must  necessarily  be  clothed  with  a  real 
body.  The  argument  deduced  from  this  passage  of  Basilides  is  seconded  by 
what  Clement  says  {Stromal,  lib.  i.  p.  408.)  of  the  Basilidians  having  been  ac- 
customed annually  to  commemorate  the  baptism  of  Christ  with  great  devotion 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  termed  by  the  Egyptians  TV&i,  which  answers 
to  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  our  January.  No  being  could  have  undergone  lustration 
or  ablution  by  water  but  one  invested  with  a  real  body.  If  Basilides  therefore 
believed  Christ  to  have  been  actually  baptized  by  John  in  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  his  opinion  must  have  been  misrepresented  by  those 
who  tell  us  that  he  maintained  Christ  to  have  taken  on  himself  merely  the  sem^ 
hlance  of  a  body.  On  these  grounds  it  should  seem  that  the  commonly  received 
opinion  as  to  the  tenets  of  Basilides,  in  regard  to  the  point  under  consideration, 
must  be  given  up. — Ba&ilides,  like  others  of  the  Gnostics,  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween Jesus  and  Christ  Jesus  he  accounted  to  have  been  a  mortal,  born  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  a  man  of  grent  sanctity,  but  yet  not  free 
altogether  from  sin.  Christ  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  ^ons^  that  is,  the  chief 
of  those  immutable  natures  that  had  been  begotten  of  God  himself.  Piety  hav- 
ing led  the  upright  man  Jesus  to  submit  himself  to  the  baptism  of  John,  Christ 
by  the  divine  command,  descended  into  him  from  the  regions  above.  When  this 
same  Jesus  was  seized  on  by  the  Jews  and  condemned  to  undergo  capital  pun- 
ishment, Christ  departed  out  of  him,  and  returned  again  into  heaven,  leaving 
Jesus  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  who  put  him  to  death  by  crucifixion.  In  all 
probability  Irerucus  might  transfer  to  Basilides  a  dogma  peculiar  to  some  other 
Gnostic  sect,  or  attribute  to  the  whole  Basilidian  sect  and  its  founder,  an  erro- 
neous supposition  entertained  by  merely  a  few  of  its  members ;  or  finally,  be 
milled  by  authorities  that  were  not  to  be  depended  on. — Although  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  case  must  be  nearly  as  I  have  hero  stated  it,  I  yet  cannot  help  acknow- 
ledging that  I  was  a  long  time  held  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two  passages 
abov'e  cited  from  Clement  were  of  sufficient  weight  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  Irensus,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  consent  of  all  ancient  writers.  For,  to 
any  one  who  shall  attentively  consider  the  words  of  Basilides  as  quoted  by 
Clement,  it  may  very  naturally  occur  that  possibly  Clement  might  be  [p.  356.] 
mistaken  in'  his  application  of  this  passage  to  our  Blessed  Lord,  inasmuch  as 
Christ's  name  is  not  mentioned  therein.  That  a  day,  indeed,  should  have  been 
annually  kept  sacred  by  the  Basilidians  in  commemoration  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  has  nothing  in  it  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the  account  given  by 
Irenscus  For  since  some  of  the  Gnostics  maintained  that  Christ,  in  appearance, 
was  nailed  to  the  cross,  died,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead,  it  is  very  possible 
Basilides  might  have  believed  that  the  spectators  were  imposed  on  by  a  simibir 
illusion  in  regard  to  his  baptism. — But  my  doubts  were  all  removed,  and  I  at 
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once  gave  Iretucus  entirely  up,  upon  my  meeting  a  third  passage  in  Clemen^  n^ 
perior  to  the  two  above  noticed,  and  of  a  nature  that  renders  it  utterly  incapably 
of  being  reconciled  with  the  tenets  of  Basilides,  as  stated  by  Irensus.  For  in  hit 
Stromaia,  lib.  i.  p.  408.  Clement  has  expressly  left  it  on  record  that  the  Banili- 
dians  had  disputes  among  themselves  as  to  the  particular  day  on  which  Christ 
died.  All,  indeed,  were  agreed  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ;  but  as  to  the  particular  day,  some  con- 
tended that  it  was  on  the  25th  of  the  Egyptian  month  Phamenoth,  others  that 
it  was  on  the  19th  of  the  month  Pharmuthy  and  others  again  that  it  was  on  the 
25th  of  this  latter  month.  Clement  adds  that  there  were  some  among  the  BasiU 
idians  who  believed  Christ  to  have  been  bom  on  the  24th  or  25th  of  the  month 
Pharmuth.  But  how,  let  me  ask,  could  there  have  been  any  disputes  as  to  the 
particular  day  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  birth  or  death  amongst  people  who  d^ 
nied  tliat  Christ  had  ever  been  born  or  died  at  all  ?  How  could  such  people 
have  maintained  that  Simon,  the  Cyrenian,  underwent  the  punii^hment  ordained 
by  the  Jews  for  our  Lord  ?  If  what  Irenasus  states  respecting  the  tenets  of  the 
Bnsilidians  be  correct,  their  disputes  would  have  been  as  to  the  particular  day  of 
Simon's  death ;  respecting  the  day  of  the  death  of  Christ  no  dispute  could  po^ 
sibly  have  taken  place  amongst  men  who  believed  him  never  to  have  died  at  alL 
But  in  what  way  soever  this  ought  to  be  understood,  the  doctrine  which  In- 
rucus  states  to  have  been  taught  in  the  Basilidian  school  is  clear  beyond  a  ques- 
tion ;  namely,  *'  that  it  behoves  men  not  to  confess  him  who  was  actually  crucified, 
but  liim  who  came  iji  the  form  of  man,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  cruci- 
fied. ...  If  any  one  confess  him  that  was  actually  crucified,  he  is  yet  a  senanti 
and  in  bondage  to  those  (angels)  by  whom  the  bodies  of  men  were  created; 
but  whosoever  shall  deny  hint  is  freed  from  their  dominion:** — Basilides  made 
a  distinction  between  the  man  Jesus  and  the  ^Eo/i,  the  Son  of  the  Supremo  God, 
the  Christ  that  descended  into  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  by  John.  When 
the  Jews  laid  hold  on  Jesus,  Christ  withdrew  himself  from  him,  and  lefi  the 
man  alone  to  encounter  tlioir  fury.  It  was  the  man  Jesus  alone,  therefore,  di- 
vested entirely  of  the  divinity,  wliom  the  Romans  caused  to  expire  on  the  crona* 
Wherefore,  according  to  Basilides,  it  was  wrong  to  place  one's  trust  in  him  who 
was  actually  crucified,  who  was  merely  for  a  time  the  e.irthly  tiibemarle  or 
abode  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  who,  when  suspended  on  the  cros.-^  had  nothing 
whatever  of  the  divine  nature  remaining  in  him;  but  right  reason  required  that 
salvation  and  happiness  should  be  soujrht  for  in  none  other  than  tliat  Chrisf^  by 
whose  power  alone  the  man  Jesus  had  accomplished  the  various  miracles  th-it 
he  wrought.  A  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Basilides  respect- 
ing the  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  is  what  we  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining; 
but  what  his  opinion  was  of  the  cause  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world  is 
[p.  357.]  sufBciently  apparent.  Christ,  he  maintained,  did  not  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expiating  by  his  sufferings  and  death  the  transgressions  of  the  human 
race,  and  making  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  in  man's  stead:  for  he  imme- 
diately took  his  departure  out  of  Jesus,  when  the  latter  was  about  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  death :  and  as  to  what  Jesus  underwent,  he,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  was  deemed  to  have  made  atonement  thereby  merely  for  his  own 
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proper  offences^  not  the  sins  of  others;  for,  b(*ing  a  polluted  mortal  himself,  it 
w«si  impossible  that  he  could  become  :i  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  other  traiis(.rrc8- 
wre.  The  only  reason,  therefore,  according  to  liusilidcs,  tor  wliieli  Christ  came 
into  the  world,  and  for  a  time  joined  liimself  to  the  man  Jesus  was,  that  he 
night  overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  founders  of  tliis  world,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  by  restoring  to  mankind  the  long-lost  know* 
ledge  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  prevail  on  them  to  torsake  the  worship  of  those  be* 
ings  who  falsely  styled  themselves  gods;  that  he  migiit  moreover  excite  in  men's 
minds  such  a  determined  opposition  to  those  lusts  whieli  :ire  generated  of  the 
body  and  the  a^Misiiivc  soul,  as  would  eventually  free  them  from  all  impurity, 
tod  thus  quality  tliom,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  corporeal  frame,  for  re-as- 
cending to  the  blissful  regions  aliove,  from  whence  they  originally  sprang. 

(3)  Origen  expressly  says  that  Basilides  had  a  proper  gospel  of  his  oiotl 
Com.  en  Luc  p.  210.  edit,  lluetian.  But  as  this  is  not  imputed  to  him  by  Cle- 
meat,  or  any  other  ancient  writer,  I  consider  it  as  false.  That  the  gospel,  how- 
ever, which  he  made  use  of,  w:i8  in  some  respects  different  from  ours,  is  what 
I  can  easily  bring  myself  to  believe.  SL  Jerome  {Proem,  Comm.  ad  Titum) 
fltates,  that  of  St.  PauTs  Eyisilesy  those  addressed  to  Timothy  and  TiLus  were 
rejected  by  Basilides ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  crediting  this.  The  first  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  I  collect  to  have  been  approved  of  by  him  from 
the  passage  cited  by  Clement,  Strornat,  lib.  iii.  p.  509.  But  what  I  think  more 
particularly  deserving  of  remark  as  to  this  point  is,  that  Basilides  did  not  pre- 
tend that  his  tenets  could  be  subsUmtiated  solely  from  those  sacred  writings 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  at  large,  but  intimated  that  he  had  been 
beholden  for  them  in  part  to  other  sources.  A  part,  he  said,  he  had  learnt  from 
the  mouth  of  GlauciaSy  whom  he  described  as  having  been  the  interpreter 
^mavU)  of  St,  Peter^  meaning,  as  I  suppose,  one  who  was  master  of  the  senti- 
ments or  opinions  communicated  privately  by  St.  Peter  to  certain  .select  dis- 
ciples, whilst  another  part  had  been  derived  immediately  from  St.  Matthias. 
Vid.  Clemens  Alexandr.  Stromal,  lib.  vii.  p.  898.  900. — His  doctrine,  therefore, 
like  that  of  most  others  of  the  Gnostics,  was,  that  the  discipline  propounded  by 
Christ  was  of  a  two-fold  nature ;  the  one  simple,  popular,  public,  and  to  bo  col- 
lected from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  other  sublime  and  secreti 
received  from  oar  Saviour's  lips  by  his  apostles,  and  transmitted  by  them,  not 
in  writing,  bat  merely  by  word  of  mouth,  to  certain  disciples  of  known  and  ap- 
proved fidelity. 

XLVIIL  The  moral  doctrine  of  Basilides.  The  moral  dLscipline 

prescribed  by  Basilides,  although  founded,  in  some  degree,  in 
superstition,  and  supported  rather  by  vain  and  empty  subtleties 
than  any  true  or  solid  principles,  yet  held  out  no  encouragement 
to  the  irregular  appetites  and  vices  of  mankind.  The  soul,  he 
maintained,  was  possessed  of  a  sufficient  ])o\ver  or  energy  to  over- 
come every  incitement  to  evil,  internal  as  well  as  external;  and 
oonsequently  that  no  man  could  become  wicked  except  through 
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[p.  358.]  his  own  fault.   God,  he  asserted,  would  forgive  no  other 
offences  but  those  which  had  been  unknowingly  and  unwillingly 
committed,  and  considered  even  a  propension  or  leaning  towards 
any  sin,  in  one  and  the  same  light  with  the  actual  commission  of 
such  sin.    All  this  is  so  obviously  repugnant  to  a  licentious  course 
of  life  and  action,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  place  an}'  faith 
in  the  accounts  of  those  ancient  authors  who  represent  Basilides 
as  having  countenanced  the  utmost  laxity  of  manners  amongst 
his  followers.(')    The  unfavourable  suspicions  that  were  enter- 
tained by  many  respecting  the  nature  of  his  moral  discipline, 
appear  to  have  been  excited  in  part  by  the  infamous  lives  led  by 
Bome  of  his  disciplcs,Q  and  in  part  by  the  objectionable  opinions 
which  he  maintained  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  concealing 
one's  religion,  of  denying  Christ  in  times  of  peril,  of  partaking 
of  the  flesh  of  victims  offered  to  idols,  of  disparaging  the  estima- 
tion and  authority  of  the  martjTs,  and  pcradventure  as  to  va- 
rious other  points.(')    The  Basilidian  sect  flourished  for  a  consi- 
derable tune,  and  had  not  become  altogether  extinct  even  so  late 
as  the  fourth  century. 

(1)  Irenacus,  St.  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and  other  ancient  writers,  represent 
Basilides  as  having  granted  to  his  followers  the  most  perfwt  liberty  of  doings 
whatever  they  might  list.  They,  in  fact,  state  him  to  liave  recognised  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  between  good  and  bad  actions.  But  to  this  accusation  we 
are  prevented  from  giving  credit  by  the  passnges  cited  from  the  writings  of  Ba- 
silides himself,  as  well  as  from  those  of  his  son  Isidore,  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andri:i,  in  which  the  points  of  moral  doctrine  above  adverted  to,  as  well  oa 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  are  propounded  in  direct  and  express  terms.  Points 
like  these  could  never  have  been  maintained  by  one  who  gave  the  rein  to  every 
natural  appetite,  and  indulged  his  followers  in  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of  ini- 
quity.  Sec  Clemens  Alexandr.  Slromat.  lib.  ir.  j).  600.  where  we  have  the 
words  of  BasUid'^s  himself  expressly  declaring  that  '*  he  who  would  commit 
adultery  is  an  adulterer,  although  oi)portunity  may  have  failed  him ;  he  who 
would  not  scruple  to  commit  munler  a  murderer,  although  his  hands  may 
never  have  been  imbrued  in  human  blood  ;**  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
doctrine  delivered  by  Christ.  See  also  lib.  iv.  p.  G34.  where  he  asserts  lh.nt 
God  will  pardon  no  sins  without  punishment,  "  except  such  as  may  have  been 
committed  involuntarily  or  through  ignorr.nce,"  which,  indeed,  is  pronounced 
too  harsli  and  severe,  even  by  Clement  himself.  Finally,  in  lib.  ii.  p.  -4^8.  wo 
have  the  words  of  his  son  h'uhtre^  severely  rebukinij  those  who,  with  a  view  of 
palliating  their  sins,  say,  *'  1  found  myself  irresistibly  compelled  to  do*^o  and 
BO ; — in  what  I  have  done  I  have  not  acted  willingly,  I  was  seduced  into  it.* 
Men,  he  adds,  by  the  assistance  of  the  rational  part,  (iliat  is  the  immortal  houl  of 
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divine  ori^n,)  have  it  in  their  power,  and  ought  to  subdue  the  inferior  creature 
(that  is,  the  brutal  sensitive  soul). 

(2)  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  his  Stromata^  lib.  iii.  p.  610.  describes  the 
Basilidians,  who  were  resident  at  Alexandria  in  his  time,  as  being*  very 
debauched  and  dissolute  in  their  manners.  Some  of  tliem  appeared  to  think 
that,  h.aving  attained  to  the  utmost  summit  of  virtuous  perfection,  no  further 
restraint  on  their  appetites  was  necessary ;  others  considered  themselves  as 
elected  to  salvation,  and  deemed  it  impossible  for  them,  by  any  sort  of  trans- 
gres-^ion,  to  fall  from  that  stite  of  felicity.  But  Clement^  as  became  an  honest 
man  and  a  lover  of  truth,  adds,  that  these  reprobate  Basilidians  gave  a  very 
wrong  interprct'ition  to  the  precepts  of  their  masters,  and  opposes  to  [p.  359.] 
them  the  very  words  of  Basilides.  Oi  irgoTruro^ic,  says  he,  ro>  «r&>/MuTair  i  ratuT* 
iuTUi  'w^ttTTiir  cuy^er^STttf,  Jnvcnlores  siie  patres  dogmatum  qucc  prohant^  non 
potestatem  illis  fccerunl  talia  perpelrandi.  Clement,  therefore,  although  inimical 
to  tlic  Basilidian  sect,  yet  found  himself  compelled  in  justice  to  acknowledge 
that  neither  in  the  writings  of  Basilides,  nor  in  those  of  his  son  Isidore,  was 
there  anything  whatever  that  should  countenance  men  in  a  sinful  course  of  life, 
and  that  the  dissolute  conduct  of  the  disciples  could,  in  no  shape,  be  charged 
on  the  doctrine  or  precepts  of  the  master. 

(3)  Nothing  whatever  excited  a  greater  dislike  to  Basilides  amongst  the 
orthodox  Christians  than  the  sentiments  enterLiined  by  him  respecting  the 
martyrs.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Christian  church,  the  martyrs  were 
cxaltiMi  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  and  pronounced  worthy  of 
having  almost  divine  honours  paid  to  them  ;  but,  according  to  Basilides^  their 
merits  were,  by  no  means,  of  a  transcendant  nature ;  neitlier  ought  any  greater 
reverence  to  be  paid  to  their  memory  than  to  that  of  other  pious  persons. — The 
ancicnl  writers,  indeed,  who  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  Basilides,  are  not  strictly 
in  union  with  each  other,  neither  do  they  all  attribute  to  it  the  same  degree  of 
turpitude  ;  but  in  this  they  are  all  agreed,  tliat  it  was  every  way  calculated  to 
cnfv*eblc  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  Christians,  and  seduce  them  from  that  fidelity 
and  allegiance  which  they  owed  to  their  Divine  Master.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt 
of  this,  who  shall  attentively  consider  even  those  extracts  alone  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Basilides,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Clement  of  Alexandria,  The 
opinion  entertained  by  him  respecting  the  martyrs  was  connected,  as  must 
readily  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  will  compare  together  what  is  said  by 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  Basilidians,  with  aiuh 
ther  and  still  more  grievous  error,  namely,  that  it  was  lawful  for  Christians,  not 
only  to  conceal  and  disguise  their  religion,  but  also,  in  case  of  life  or  fortune 
being  brought  into  danger,  even  to  deny  and  abjure  the  very  name  of  Christ 
The  Basilidian  doctrine,  as  to  this  point,  is  given  us  in  the  following  terms  by 
Irenx'us,  (adv.  Hxres.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  102.)  with  whom  other  ancient  authors 
agree :  Sicul  Filium  (that  is  Christ,  who  for  a  certain  time  joined  himself  to 
the  man  Jesus)  incognitum  omnibus  esse,  sic  et  ipsos  a  nemine  oporlere  cngnosci, 
-  -  -  Quapropter  et  parali  sunt  ad  ncgation?m  (Christi)  qui  tales  sunt,  immo  ma" 
gis  ne  pad  quiiUm  propter  nomen  (Chri'^ti)  possunl,  cum  sint  omnibus  similes 
(that  is,  because  they  live  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  heathen  worshippers,  and 
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conform  themselves  in  every  rcRpect  to  the  manners  of  the  people  amongiA 
whom  they  happen  to  reside).  Thiit  men  of  a  seltish  turn  of  mind  should 
reiulily  have  embraced  this  error,  in  those  pu'riloua  times  when  the  Christiiot 
were  daily  made  to  underg;o  punishments  of  the  most  horrible  natuie,  and  fre* 
quontly  had  to  meet  death  under  all  its  terrific  forms,  cannot  in  the  leist  be 
wondered  at;  and  we  are  certain  that  it  found  acceptance  with  many,  partici- 
larly  the  Gnostics.  Nor  were  the  Bnsilidians  unsupplied  with  somewhat  of  a 
specious  and  imposing  argument,  whereby  to  colour  and  extenuate  this  per* 
fidious  kind  of  conduct  For  since  they  denied  that  Christ,  the  son  of  the 
Supreme  Deity,  ever  actually  coalesced  in  one  and  the  same  person  with 
the  man  Jesus,  and  maintained  that  it  was  the  man  Jesus  alone  (Cbriat 
having  quitted  him)  who  suffered  upon  the  cross,  they  might,  without 
falsehood,  affirm  that  they  did  not  worship  as  the  Deity,  or  the  offspring  of 
the  Deity,  him  whom  the  Romans,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  put  to 
death,  neither  did  they  rely  on  him  for  salvation.  Nay.  they  might  have  gone 
the  length  of  adding,  that  they  considered  Jesus  who  was  crucified  as  a  sinner, 
[p.  360.]  who  liad  merited  the  grievous  punishment  that  he  underwent ;  for 
that  such  was  their  opinion  is  manifest  from  the  words  of  Basilides,  which 
we  have  quoted  above.  And  that  they  were  accustomed,  in  defence  of  their 
conduct,  to  have  recourse  to  some  such  quibbling  as  this,  is  plainly  to  be  col- 
lected from  Irenseus,  who  represents  them  as  maintaining  that  *^  men  ought  not 
to  confess  him  who  was  actually  crucified,"  (i.  e.  the  man  Jesus,  out  of  whom 
Christ  had  departed  previously  to  his  being  affixed  to  the  cross,)  *'  but  him  who 
came  in  the  form  of  man,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  crucified.*'  Men  pro- 
fessing sentiments  like  these  might  well  remain  safe  and  secure  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  had  no  idea,  as  appears  from  Pliny, 
that  any  Christian  would  revile  Christ  crucified.  The  distinction  thus  made 
between  Christ  and  Jesus  was  a  thing  of  which  they  entertiined  not  the  least 
conception. — The  Basil idians,  then,  were  particularly  anxious,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  to  avoid  being  confounded  with  those  Christians  who  were  de- 
nounced by  the  Roman  laws.  This  led  them  to  do  as  well  as  submit  to  several 
tilings  from  which  all  true  Christians  would  have  re<:oiIed  with  horror.  One  of 
these  undoubtedly  was  that  of  being  present  at  the  pagan  sacrifices,  and  par- 
taking of  the  meats  offered  to  false  gods.  Ancient  writers  cast  this  in  their 
teeth  with  all  imaginable  rancour,  but  are  entirely  silent  as  to  the  motive ;  which 
may,  however,  readily  be  conceived  from  what  we  have  noticed  above.  All  true 
Christians  made  it  a  point,  conformably  to  the  injunction  of  St.  Paul,  never  to 
bo  present  at  any  of  the  sacrifices  or  religious  feasts  of  the  heathens,  and  coiw 
sidered  it  as  an  abomination  to  touch  meats  that  had  been  offered  to  the  pagan 
deities,  circumstances  which  rendered  their  detection  at  all  times  extremely  easy. 
The  Basilidians,  therefore,  who  made  security  their  stud}',  had  recourse  to  an 
opposite  luie  of  conduct,  and  neither  scrupled  to  mingle  with  the  heathen  wor* 
shippers  in  their  sacrifices,  nor  to  feast  with  them  afterwards  in  their  temples  on 
the  remnants  of  the  victims.  If  life  or  safety  required  it,  they  were  also  ready 
boldly  to  avow  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  Christ,  meaning,  in  this  case, 
the  man  that  was  actually  crucified,  not  the  true  Christ,  whom  they  supposed  to 
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hate  descended  from  above,  and,  after  sojourning  here  on  earth  for  a  wliile,  to 
have  again  returned  to  his  Father's  abode.  By  means  of  this  their  perfidious 
dissimulation  they  succeeded,  according  to  ancient  authors,  in  escaping  the  per- 
secutions which  befci  the  other  Christians;  and  we,  conncquently,  tind  no  mar" 
tyrs  of  the  Basiiidian  sect  The  Basilidians,  in  tiict,  were  not  in  the  least  ambi- 
tious of  martyrdom.  This  being  c^ist  in  their  teeth  by  the  other  Christians,  who 
were  accustomed  to  place  no  little  part  of  their  felicity  and  glory  in  the  number 
of  their  martyrs,  and  to  consider  an  eagerness  after  martyrdom  as  a  charneter- 
istic  feature  of  the  true  church,  Basilides  and  his  son  retorted  by  assailing  the 
eredit  of  the  martyrs,  and  maintaining  that  those  Christians  acted  very  unad^ 
visedly  who  either  professed  a  wish  to  pour  out  their  own  l)lood  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  or  contended  that  a  greater  degree  of  sanctity  and  honour  ought  to  be 
ascjibcd  to  the  martyrs  than  to  other  Christians.  By  w.\y  of  supporting  him- 
self in  this  opinion,  he  assumed  it  for  a  fact,  as  appears  from  his  own  words,  as 
cited  by  Clement,  Stromal,  lib.  iv.  p.  600.  that  the  evils  which  men  suffer  in  this 
life  are  nothing  more  than  the  punishment  of  otlences  committed  by  the  soul 
either  during  its  residence  in  the  body,  or  in  a  previous  state  of  exis-  [p.  361.] 
tence.  God  being  all  just,  he  said,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  suffer  an  in- 
nocent and  unoffending  person  to  undergo  pain  and  affliction ;  and  we  were, 
therefore,  of  necessity  compelled  to  believe  that  men  must,  by  their  transgres- 
sions, have  merited  whatever  calamities  we  may  see  befall  them.  Tliis  then 
being  assumed,  his  conclusion  was,  that,  so  far  from  attaching  any  peculiar  de- 
gree of  sanctity  to  the  character  of  those  Christians  who  were  punished  and  put 
to  death  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  th.eir  religion,  we  should  rather  consider 
them  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  those  who,  either  in  this  life  or  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  had  grievously  ofiended  the  Deity  by  their  trangressions.  In 
defence  of  this  opinion  he  went,  as  we  have  above  seen,  the  length  of  asserting 
that  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself,  in  whose  body  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Deity 
for  a  while  took  up  his  atiode,  in  being  crucified  underwent  merely  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  own  proper  offences.  The  horror  excited,  even  by  the  bare 
mention  of  this  doctrine,  in  the  minds  of  those  Christians  whoso  discipline  was 
founded  on  the  sacred  writings,  occasioned  the  author  of  it  to  be  viewed  by  them 
m  the  most  unfavourable  light.  By  Basilides  himself,  however,  the  principle 
was  not  considered  as  unjustifiable  or  injurious  to  the  Deity,  inasmuch  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  foolish  way  of  thinking,  a  distinction  existed  between  Christ  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  man  Jesus,  Christ  having  been  a  compound  of  two  persons, 
the  one  human,  the  other  divine.  That  sentiments  like  these,  differing  so  widely 
from  what  were  commonly  entertained,  and  apparently  calculated  to  do  away 
every  kind  of  piety  towards  God,  should  have  caused  the  (Christians  in  general 
to  think  unfavourably  of  the  whole  moral  discipline  of  Basilides  cannot  in  the 
least  be  wondered  at,  all  hough  it  was  certainly  in  great  part  far  from  being  of 
tliat  dissolute  and  unseemly  chanicter  which  was  commonly  attributed  to  it. 
Considerable  grounds  for  suspicion  wore  likewise  afforded  by  the  depraved 
and  perverse  lives  led  by  many  of  the  Basilidians,  who,  by  an  abuse  of  the 
precepts  of  their  master,  endeavored  to  justify  themselves  in  all  manner  of 
iniquity. 
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XLIX.  The  system  df  Carpocrates.  Whatever  might  be  the  er- 
rors and  depravity  of  Saturninus  and  Basilides,  Alexandria  pro- 
duced, nearl}'-  about  the  same  time,  in  the  person  of  Carpocrates, 
a  character  by  far  worse  than  eitlier  of  these  two,  nay,  a  very 
moust<3r  of  a  man,  if  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  those  accounts  o£ 
his  tenets  and  doctrine  which  are  given  us  by  ancient  as  well  as 
more  recent  authors.  To  confess  tlie  truth,  however,  the  more 
ancient  writers  have  not  only  left  us  a  very  lame  and  unintelli- 
gible account  of  the  Carpocratian  system  of  discipline,  but  apj)ear 
to  have  failed  in  arriving  at  any  thing  like  a  perfect  comprehen- 
sion of  it  themselves ;  nay,  in  some  respects  to  have  actually  mis- 
represented it ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  in  regard  to  other  parti- 
culars, they  themselves  seem  to  have  been  much  misunderstood  by 
more  recent  authors. (')  Thep//?'fo60^>A^of  Carpocrates  respecting 
the  Deity,  the  worhl,  and  tlie  nature  of  man,  differed  but  little 
from  tlic  sentiments  entertained  on  these  subjects  by  the  rest  of 
those  whom  we  commonly  term  Gnostics.  He  believed,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  existed  a  Deity  supreme  over  every  thing,  and, 
in  point  of  nature,  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  con- 
prehension; — that  of  this  Deity  had  been  generated  certain  ^Eons 
or  immortal  and  immutable  natures; — that  matter  was  eternal, 
and  tliat  it  was  the  fountain  or  source  of  every  thing  evil  and  per- 
nicious, lie  farther  held  that  the  icorld  had  been  founded  by 
angels  who,  in  point  of  nature,  were  fur  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
[p.  802.]  Being; — that  the  rational  souh  of  men  had  been  sent 
down  from  the  regions  above  hito  terrene  bodies,  as  into  a  sort  of 
prison ;('") — that  the  founders  of  this  world,  after  extinguishing 
amongst  mankind  every  knowledge  of  the  true  and  Supreme 
Deity,  had  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  and  honours  of  gods, 
and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  prevent  the  souls  imprisr)ned 
in  bodies  of  matter  from  understanding  that  there  was  anv  na- 
ture  of  a  more  excellent  or  perfi'ct  kind; — that  considerable  as- 
sistance was  aiforded  to  them  in  this  matter  by  a  certain  an^el, 
malignant  in  his  very  nature;  that  is,  the  devil;  whose  studv  it  is 
to  draw  over  mankind  from  the  true  God  to  the  prince  of  this 
world; — that  the  souls  who  areso  unfortunate  as  to  be  thus  seduced 
by  this  evil  ang:»l,  u])on  their  being  released  by  death  from  one 
bo'l y,  are  const.rained  to  migrate  into  another,  whilst  such  as  sue* 
cessfally  resist  his  wiles,  and  those  of  the  founders  of  this  world, 
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ascend,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  to  God  the  parent  of  all 
Fouls.  All  this  has  nothing  in  it  at  all  incredible,  and  sufficient- 
ly accords  with  those  principles  on  which  the  whole  Gnostic  phi- 
losophy was  built. 

(1)  For  the  religion  of  Carpocrates  our  leading  authority  is  Iremcus,  who, 
in  c.  XXV.  of  his  first  book  advers.  Hdcres,  enters  into  the  nature  of  it  at  much 
length,  but  in  a  manner  by  no  means  either  comprehensive,  distinct,  or  pcrspicu- 
ous.  Respecting  his  moral  discipline  some  few  particulars  are  given  us  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromat.  lib.  iii.  p.  611.  et  seq.  that  appear  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  credit,  inasmuch  as  they  were  extracted  from  a  book  written  by  EfjU 
fkanes  the  son  of  Carpocrates,  de  JustUid  Dei,  What  other  particulars  we  find 
recorded  by  Epiphanius,  Tertullian,  Theodoret,  and  other  hajresiologist^s,  are 
partly  transcribed  from  Irenaeus,  and  in  part  collected  from  vulgar  report ;  nei- 
ther do  they  altogether  accord  with  each  other.  It  is  utterly  out  of  the  power 
of  any  one,  therefore,  to  exhibit  anything  like  a  correct  and  complete  view  of 
the  Ciirpocratian  system  of  religion  in  all  its  parta.  Many  things  are  wholly 
omitted  by  Irenaeus,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  supply,  even  in  the  way  of 
conjecture,  and  on  others  he  barely  touches  in  a  transient  manner,  without 
troubling  himself  to  give  us  either  comment  or  explanation. 

(2)  What  the  sentiments  of  Carpocrates  were  respecting  the  soul  is  very 
obscure  and  uncertain.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  are  pretty  well  assured,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  souls  of  men  as  of  divine  origin,  and  as  having  been  sent  down  from 
above  into  these  earthly  bodies  as  into  a  prison  ;  but  as  to  what  kind  of  nature 
he  m\(rhi  attribute  to  them,  or  to  what  cause  he  miffht  ascribe  their  beinfj  tlius 
consigned  to  terrene  bodies,  we  have  no  ground  sufficient  to  warrant  even  a 
conjecture.  There  is,  however,  a  passage  cited  by  Cleniont  of  Alexandria 
(Slromat.  lib.  iii.  p.  513.)  from  tlie  book  written  by  Epiphaiies  the  son  of  Car- 
pocrates, de  JuslUia  DeU  from  whence  it  appears  that  the  latter  conceived  tho 
Bouls  of  men  to  have  had  their  appetites  and  instincts  implanted  in  them  by  the 
Deity  himself,  not  only  those  of  an  harmless  or  an  indifferent  nature,  but  such 
likewise  as  are  unlawful  and  prohibited.  Ilence  it  is  apparent,  not  only  that 
his  opinion  respecting  the  original  nature  of  tlie  soul  was  a  very  extraordinary 
one,  and  vastly  different  from  that  entertained  by  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics, 
but  also  that  he  did  not,  like  others  of  the  Gnostics,  conceive  man  to  have  been 
endowed  with  two  souls,  the  one  merely  sensitive,  concupiscent,  and  [p.  363.] 
deduced  from  matter,  the  other  rational,  and  free  from  every  disorderly  appetite, 

L.  The  Carpocratian  theology.  Ancient  authors,  however,  leave 
us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  tlie  mode  in  which  Carpocrates 
endeavoured  to  make  the  Christian  religion  accommodate  itself 
to  these  principles.  The  doctrine  he  taught  is  commonly  rc})ort- 
ed  to  have  been  that  Jesus  was  begotten  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  nature ;  and  that  he  was  superior 
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to  the  rest  of  mortals  in  no  other  respect  than  that  of  having  t 
more  excellent  soul  residing  within  him,  and  being  endowed  by 
the  Deity  with  certain  qualities  and  virtues  by  means  whereof 
ho  was  enabled  to  overcome  the  power  of  the  founders  of  this 
world.  But  there  is  not  wanting  abundant  cause  for  suspicion 
that,  as  to  this,  his  tenets  have  been  misrepresented ;  and  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  he,  like  other  Gnostics,  made  a  distinction  between 
the  man  Jesus  and  Christ,  considering  the  latter  as  one  of  the 
iEons,  and  son  of  the  Supreme  Deity .(*)  With  regard  to  the 
cause,  however,  for  which  Christ  was  sent  down  by  his  Father  to 
mankind,  it  is  impossible,  if  his  other  tenets  be  ^uly  considered, 
that  Carpocratcs  could  have  believed  it  to  have  been  any  other 
than  that  he  might  abolish  the  worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods:  or 
to  speak  after  the  manner  of  the  Gnostics,  put  an  end  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  founders  of  this  world ;  and  after  having  excited  in 
the  souls  that  had  long  been  languishing  under  the  dominion  of 
superstition,  a  wish  to  know  and  worship  the  Supreme  Deity, 
might  point  out  to  them  the  way  in  which  this  knowledge  of  the 
True  God  would  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  wiles  of  the 
devil,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  founders  of  this  world,  and 
qualify  them  for  re-asccnding,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  to 
their  original  stations  in  the  realms  of  light. 

(1)  All  the  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  agree  in  declaring  that  by  none 
of  the  Gnostics  was  the  character  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  Iield  in  so  little  re«:pect 
as  by  Carpocrates.  Christy  if  we  may  give  credit  to  their  statement,  was  con- 
sidered by  Carpocrates  as  having  been  a  nwre  man^  begotten  of  Joseph  tind  Mary 
according  to  that  law  by  which  all  other  mortals  are  produced ;  but  a  mind  of 
greater  strength  and  dignity  than  usual  having  accidentally  fallen  to  his  lot,  the 
Deity  was  pleased,  in  addition,  to  confer  on  him  divers  virtues  to  which  other 
men  were  strangers,  and  commisMon  him  to  enlighten  the  human  race,  and  with- 
draw them  from  the  worship  of  the  founders  of  this  world.  That  such  were  his 
sentiments  they  are  led  to  believe  from  the  following  words  of  Frenajus:  Jesum 
auiem  (dicit  Carpocrates)  c  Josepho  nafiiniy  et  cum  sirnilis  reliqitis  hnminibus  fu' 
erit,  disfasse  a  reliquis  secundum  id^  quod  anima  ejusfirma  et  rnunda  cum  esset^ 
commemorata  funrit  qucc  visa  esserU  sibi  in  ca  circumlafione,  quaftiissel  in^enito 
Deo.  According  to  this,  Carpocrates  believed  that  the  soul  of  Jesus,  previously 
to  its  connection  with  the  body,  existed  just  in  the  same  way  as  all  other 
[p.  364.J  souls,  with  the  Deity  in  the  regions  above,  but  that,  on  its  being  S4'nt 
to  occupy  a  body  here  below,  it  did  not,  like  other  souls,  lose  all  remeuibraiice 
of  what  it  had  known  and  understood  in  its  former  state,  but,  having  or.ee  ob- 
tained a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  took  care  never  again  to  lose  si^it  of  it, 
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and  coiuieqaently  maintained  for  itself  a  superiority  over  other  miiida    This 
doctrine  manifestly  savours  of  Platonism,  and  the  di8cipline  of  the  Oriental  plii- 
losophers.     For  PlalOj  as  is  well  known,  held  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
implanted  in  the  soul  by  nature,  but  that,  upon  its  junetion  with  the  body,  this 
knowledge  is  obscured,  and  an  entire  forget  fulness  of  every  thing  past  takes 
place.     Under  the  influence  of  this  opinion,  he  maintained,  that  to  inquire  and 
gain  knowledge  is  nothing  more  than  to  renew  or  recover  the  memory  of  things 
that  had  been  before  known  but  forgotten.     When  such  a  soul,  as  Carpocrates 
conceived  Christ's  to  have  bee::,  became  united  to  the  material  body  begotten  of 
Joseph,  it  could  not  otherwise  happen  but  that  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  and 
preeminent  nature  should  be  thereby  constituted. — Of  the  as^sociation  of  any 
third  or  divine  nature  with  the  body  and  soul  of  Jesus  no  mention  occurs  in 
these  words  of  Irenseus;  wherefore  very  learned  men  have  been  led  to  conclude 
that  Carpocrates  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  a  man  composed  of  a  mortal  body 
and  an  immortal  soul,  and  nothing  more.     This  opinion  appears  to  be  corro- 
borated by  several  things  which  are  subsequently  recorded  by  Irenaeus.     In  the 
first  place,  we  find  it  stated  by  him  that  certain  of  the  Carpocratians  were  so  ar- 
rogant as  to  assert  that  they  themselves  were  equuH  to  Jesus,  (tU  se  Jesu  dicarU 
similes^)  others  so  mad  as  absolutely  to  maintain  that  they  were  superior  to  him, 
(Jiartiores  eo  esse^)  inasmuch  as  they  had  received  souls  of  the  same  degiee  and 
order  as  Christ's.     But  could  it  be  possible,  let  me  ask,  for  any  thing  peculiarly 
great  or  divine  to  be  attributed  to  Christ  by  persons  who  were  so  sottishly  vain 
as  to  imagine  that  they  themselves  were  equal  or  even  superior  to  him? — It  is, 
in  the  next  place,  stated  by  Irenseus  that  the  Carpocratians  had  painted  likenesses 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  other  representations  of  him,  which  they  crowned,  and  held 
up  to  veneration  in  company  with  those  of  the  philosophers  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.     When  interrogated  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  had  obtained 
these  likenesses,  they  replied,  that  a  portraiture  of  Christ  had  been  painted  by 
the  command  of  Pilate.     These  things  certainly  seem  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
considered  by  the  Carpocratians  merely  in  the  light  of  a  philosopher,  and  was 
placed  by  them  on  a  level  with  Plato,  Pythagoras,  and  the  rest.     But  upon  pur- 
suing the  thread  of  Irenaeus's  discourse,  it  appears  to  me  that  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  have  neglected  to  bestow  a  due  degree  of  attention  on  his  words, 
and  in  consequence  thereof  have  failtd  in  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  respecting 
the  opinion  which  Carpocrates  entertained  of  Christ;  for  which,  however,  some 
excuse  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  the  writer's  style. 
What  I  would  remark  is,  that  immediately  after  the  words  cited  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  notCjlrenajus  goes  on  thus:  Et  propter  hoc  ah  eo  (the  Supremo 
Deity)  missam  esse  ei  (the  soul  of  Jesus)  virlulem  vti  mundi  Fabricalores  effw- 
gere  posseU  €t  per  onines  Iransgressa  ei  in  omnibus  liberala  adscenderet  ad  eum. 
Now  allowing  their  due  weight  to  these  words,  I  cannot  help  feeling  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  Carpocrates  thought  no  less  respectfully  of  Christ  than 
Basilides  and  other  Gnostics,  and  held  that  one  of  the  divine  iEons,  (for  the 
Gnostics  term  these  virtues,  in  Greek  Z'uvafti/j,)  descended  into  the  man  [p.  365.] 
Jesus,  who,  on  account  of  the  superior  excellence  of  his  soul,  was,  beyond  all 
other  mortals,  deserving  of  such  honour,  at  the  commencement  of  lijs  ministry^ 
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and  continued  with  him  during  his  progress;  but  that  upon  hin  being  ^izedaad 
condeninod  to  sutler  deatii,  this  JEon  departed  out  of  him,  and  reasccnde  i  tu  the 
regions  above.  Tiiis,  at  the  lea^t,  is  evident,  that  Carpoeratcs  recugnizv<i  in 
Jesus  three  distinct  parts:  1.  a  body  begotten  in  the  course  of  nature ;  2.  a  suii 
sent  down  from  the  immediate  residence  of  the  Deity  for  the  purpo^re  of  bving 
associated  witli  this  body;  and,  3.  a  virtue  divinely  communicated  to  this  soul  on 
account  of  its  superior  excellence;  which  virtue^  in  all  probability,  ou/hi  t«  be 
accounted  as  one  and  the  s:ime  with  that  Christ  whom  the  leaders  of  the  variuus 
Gnostic  factions  pretended  to  distinguish  from  tiie  man  Jcsu^  Wih  rcgardi 
tncrcfore,  to  what  is  reported  by  Ireiizcus  as  to  some  of  this  sect  having  ac- 
counted themselves  equal  to  Jesus,  and  the  whole  of  them  having  placed  hioi  no 
higher  than  on  a  level  with  the  philosophers  it  must  be  considered  as  not  refer- 
ring to  the  virtue  which  for  a  time  resided  in  Jesus  or  to  Christ  the  Son  of  Uie 
Deity,  but  merely  to  the  man  Jesus  taken  in  the  abstract — This  explication  oi 
the  tenets  of  the  Carpocratians  respecting  Christ,  derives  no  little  confirmation 
from  what  Ircnxus  says  of  their  having  tiiught  that  souls  were  saved  **  ihroagh 
/fliVA,"  1.  e.  in  Christ, "  and  Charity.*^  For  if  the  sentiments  entertaiuod  by  Carpo- 
eratcs respecting  Christ  were  what  they  arc  commonly  represented  to  have  U'cn, 
it  is  impossible  to  annex  any  sense  or  meaning  to  these  words.  How  could 
faith  in  a  mere  man  be  held  up  as  the  means  of  brip.ging  any  one  to  salvation! 
Certain  of  this  sect,  we  are  told,  m:ido  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  they  were  po* 
sessed  of  souls  in  no  rc'pect  inferior  to  the  soul  of  Jesus;  nay,  hoidc  even  wcni 
BO  fur  as  to  assert  tiiat  they  were  endowed  with  souls  superior  to  that  of  Jesu& 
Botii,  therefore,  must  have  felt  persuaded  that  they  possessed  within  themselves 
the  same  power  of  successfully  combating  the  founders  of  this  world  an  Je^sui 
Christ  did.  But  if  a  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  suppo^ng  them  to  have  consi.icred 
him  merely  as  an  eminent  man,  could,  in  their  opinion,  have  led  to  s:ilv:ition, 
surely  they  must  have  believed  that  a  faith  in  those  men,  who  were  equnl  or 
even  superior  to  Jesus  Christ,  would  be  attended  with  equally  beneficial  conse- 
quences. But  this  would  have  been  contradicting  themselves  inasmucli  as  it 
would  have  been  admitting  that  a  faith  in  Christ  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  salvation.  But  if  Carpoeratcs  made  a  distinction  between  Christ  and  the  m;ui 
Jesu«,  as  1  think  he  did,  we  may  readily  perceive  in  what  sense  he  might  say 
"that  salvation  was  obtaine:!  through  faith  in  Christ.'*  In  such  case  there  caa 
be  no  doubt  but  that  his  meaning  must  have  been  that  a  fai.h  in  that  Virtue,  or 
^on,  the  Son  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  who  animated  and  governed  the  man 
Jesus  in  the  execution  of  his  divine  commission  here  on  earth,  would  ob- 
tain from  the  Fiither  celestial  happiness  for  all  such  souls  as  miglit  b.*  pos- 
sessed of  it.  —  What  we  have  thus  suggested  will  receive  also  coiisi.ler.iblo 
illustration  and  support  from  the  following  words  of  Irenanis,  if  properly 
attended  to:  Jesu  autem  dicunt  {i.e.  the  Carpocrati.ans)  animim  in  Judrurum 
covstief.udinc  nutritam  cnntcmpsisac  eos  (the  founders  of  this  worhl)  et  propter 
hoc  virlu'cs  accppissCy  per  quas  evacuavit  r/i/rr  fuerunt  in  pccnis  passitui^'s,  qute 
ineraut  horniuibus.  Commentators,  as  is  not  unusual  with  them,  have  parsed 
these  words  of  Irenaius  over  without  remark,  although  they  certainly  c:dl  for 
attention  and  explanation  far  beyond  many  others  on  which  an  abundance  itf 
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pains  has  been  bestowed.  For  any  illustration  of  this  passnge,  therefore,  we 
ire  driven  to  depend  wholly  on  ourselves.  It  may  be  remarked,  then,  [p.  3G6.] 
(I.)  that  Irenccus  here  represents  Carpocrates  as  having  t:iught  ^*  that  the  soul  of 
Jesus  contemmed  the  fabricators  of  tliis  world,"  or  those  angels  who  made  this 
world,  and  hold  dominion  over  it:  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had 
said,  tliat  Jesus  did  not  worsliip  those  gods  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  held 
in  reverence,  but  confined  his  adoration  to  the  only  True  and  Supreme  Deity. 
(II.)  It  is  added  as  the  reason  why  the  soul  of  Jesus  entertained  a  contempt  for 
the  founders  of  this  world, — quod  JucUcorum  cowiuetudine  nutrila  essel :  that  is, 
tlie  Jews  held  the  gods  of  the  nations  in  contempt,  and  worshipped  only  one 
Deity,  therefore  Jesus,  who  was  born  and  educated  amongst  the  Jews,  was  led 
to  do  the  like.  I  shall  not  stay  to  remark  th.-it  what  is  thus  stated  corresponds 
but  ill  with  the  account  which  Irenteus  just  before  gives  us  of  the  Carpocratian 
tenets  respecting  the  virtue  and  fortitude  naturally  belonging  to  the  soul  of 
Jesus  or  that  it  reflects  but  little  honour  on  the  character  of  Jesus:  but  I  can- 
not pass  over  this  that  if  the  doctrine  of  Carpocratcs  be  rightly  conveyed  in 
these  words  he  must  have  excluded  the  God  of  the  Jews  from  the  number  of 
the  angels  who  framed  this  world,  and  regarded  him  as  the  Supreme  Deity; 
which,  if  it  were  true,  would  separate  him  widely  indeed  from  all  othera  of  the 
Gnostics.  For,  if  the  soul  of  Jesus  in  worshipping  one  God  alone,  and  treating 
with  contempt  the  founders  of  this  world,  imitated  the  example  of  the  Jewish 
people,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  the  Jews  con  Id  not  have  worshipped  the 
founders  of  the  world,  but  must  have  confined  themselves  to  the  service  of  tho 
one  Supreme  God.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  tiiat  Carpocratcs  could  have 
thought  thus  honourably  of  the  Jews  and  their  reliijfion.  For,  not  to  no'iee 
other  thing:',  we  have  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  a  very  striking  passage  cited 
from  Epiphanes  the  son  of  Carpocratcs  in  wliieh  he  derides  the  Jewish  law, 
and  openly  contends  that  the  best  part  of  it  is  nonsensical  ju:d  cliildish.  Sfro^ 
mal,  lib.  iii.  p.  614.  Either  Irenajus  therefore,  must  have  been  guilty  of  an 
error,  or  the  I^atin  translator  must  have  much  misn-presented  his  meaning.  (III.) 
IreniBUs  points  out  the  reward  which,  according  to  the  Carpocratiana,  the  Deity 
conferred  on  the  soul  of  Jesus  on  account  of  the  contempt  thus  shown  by  him 
for  the  founders  of  the  world;  viz.  Virtute.s  per  tjxias  cvacuatit  qucc  fuciujii  in 
fKBTiis  passiones  qiuc  inerant.  honiinibus.  The  last  three  words  are  unintelli^^ible, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  having  been  somehow  or  other  corrupted; 
but  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  others  is  dear  enough:  namely, 
that  the  Deity  communicated  to  the  soul  of  Jcmis  certain  virtues  or  powers  by 
means  whereof  it  might  evacuate,  that  is,  triumph  over,  the  pnins  and  afiiictions  to 
which  his  body  was  exposed.  Cnrpocrates,  therefore,  b.Oieved  that  Jesus  in  reality 
underwent  torments  and  death,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  virtue  divinely 
communicated  to  him  he  was  insensible  of  their  severity  and  power.  As  to  tho 
particular  way  in  which  he  conceived  this  to  h.ivebee;i  bronorht  about,  whether,  for 
instance,  he  imagined  Jesus  to  have  been  deprive<l  by  the  Deity  of  all  sensation, 
or  whether  he  conceived  the  Deity  to  have  inspire;!  J.*sus  wi;h  a  fortiiude  and 
elevation  of  mind  sup'.^rior  to  every  evil  tint  eould  1» ;  infiicied  on  liim,  we  are 
not  competent  to  speak.    We  should  evidently  <lo  wrong,  however,  were  we  to 
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confound  these  virtues  by  which  Jesus  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the  paiu 
of  the  cross,  witli  that  one  great  virtue,  wliich  resided  in  him  during  the  time 
that  he  lived  at  liberty  and  wrought  his  miracles  amongst  the  Jews.  The  latter 
he  w:is  understood  to  liave  possessed  previously  to  his  being  seized  on  and  em- 
cified,  with  the  former  he  was  not  supposed  to  have  been  endowed  until  in  the 
very  act  of  contending  with  torments  and  death.  These  things  considered,  we 
may  conclude  Carpocrates  to  have  taught  tliat  that  great  virtue,  which  had  its 
residence  in  Jesus  during  the  time  of  his  teaching  and  working  miracles  among«jt 
[p.  3f)7.]  the  Jews,  departed  out  of  him  when  he  was  about  to  suffer:  but  that 
the  Deity  did  not  leave  him  comfortless,  but  supplied  him  with  such  other  sue- 
cours  from  above  as  elfectually  prevented  his  soul  from  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  tho^e  nianltbld  and  grevious  injuries  and  sufferings  to  which  his  corporeal 
frame  was  exposed. 

LI.    The  moral  discipline  of  Carpocrates.    All  ancient  WTiterS 

concur  in  representing  the  moral  discipline  of  Carpocrates  as  in 
tlie  liiglicst  degree  vile  and  pernicious,  and  the  lives  led  by  hia 
followers  as  having  consequently  been  gross,  libidinous,  and 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  Nor  can  we  altogether  withhold  our  credit 
from  tins:  for  it  is  certain  that  he  countenanced  a  community  of 
women,  and  inculcated  several  other  things  which  had  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  encourage  men  in  various  wicked  and  flagitious 
practices.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  circumstances  which 
incline  us  to  believe  that  the  inferences  deduced  from  his  tenets 
have  not  been  in  every  instance  correct,  and  that  the  turpitude  of 
certain  of  his  maxims  was  tempered  and  corrected  by  doctrine  of 
a  very  different  character  and  tendency  contained  in  othcrs.(*) 
Nor  can  I  easily  bring  myself  to  believe  what  is  handed  down  to 
us  respecting  a  place  amongst  the  gods  having  been  assitrned  to 
his  son  Epiplianes  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sama,  in  the 
island  of  Cephalonia.(")  Like  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics,  he  assert- 
ed that  his  tenets  and  doctrine  were  founded  on  the  secret  dis- 
cipline communicated  by  Christ  to  a  few  only  of  his  followers. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  he  could  have  attached  but  little  wei-^ht  or 
authority  to  the  sacred  writings.  lie  did  not,  however,  i eject 
them  entirely,  but  seems  in  particular  to  have  approved  of  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.(') 

(1)  Nothing  can  possibly  he  conceived  more  infamous  and  jrross  than  the 
moral  doctrine  of  Cnrpocrates  was,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  phiced  in  the  nccoiints 
pivcn  UH  of  it  by  all  anci^Mit  writers.  Accoriiini,'  to  them  he  maintained :  (I.) 
That  there  is  nothintr  naturally  evil  in  itself,  but  that  all  distinction  between 
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food  and  bad  actions  exists  merely  in  human  opinion  and  laws;  and  conse* 
qaently,  that  every  one,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  as 
he  may  like.  (II.)  That  women,  and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  this  world, 
ought  to  be  common,  for  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should  pos- 
sess an  equal  right  in  every  thing.  (III.)  That  the  road  to  everlasting  felicity 
lay  open  to  those  souls  alone  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  perpetration  of 
every  vile  and  flagitious  action  which  it  was  possible  for  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.  I  pass  over  certain  things  less  heinous  and  disgusting,  inasmuch  aa 
every  thing  that  can  be  deemed  impious  and  detestable  is  certainly  compre- 
hended in  the  above.  Conformably  to  these  principles,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
customary  for  the  Carpocratians,  in  their  nocturnal  assemblies,  to  extinguish 
the  light  and  engage  in  a  promiscuous  libidinous  intercourse.  Clem.  Ale.x. 
StromaL  lib.  iii.  p.  514.  Of  the  above,  that  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  third 
place,  I  conceive  to  be  a  mere  calumny,  which  had  its  origin  probably  in  some 
tenet  or  other  not  suflBciently  understood.  For  can  any  one  possibly  believe  that 
a  man  who  regarded  the  Deity  as  just,  good,  and  bonefic^jnt;  who  conceived 
meu*s  souls  to  be  tha  offspring  of  this  Deity;  and  who  entertained  a  reverence 
for  Christ ;  can  any  one,  I  say,  for  a  moment  persuade  himself  that  a  man  of 
this  description  (and  that  Carpocrates  was  such  an  one  is  evident  from  the  pas- 
sages cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  out  of  the  writings  of  his  son  Epiphanes) 
should  have  maintained  that  none  but  souls  contaminated  by  every  species  of 
iniquity,  and  as  it  were  glutted  with  sensual  indulgence,  would  ever  find  their 
way  back  to  the  Deity,  the  fountain  of  all  good?  Equally  void  of  any  [p.  368.] 
solid  foundation  do  I  consider  what  is  told  us  respecting  the  nocturnal  orgies  of 
his  disciples.  For  this  opinion  I  shall  presently  assign  cerUiin  reasons  that  I 
rather  think  the  reader  will  consider  as  carrying  with  them  some  weight. — As 
to  tJiejJrs/and  second  of  the  tenets  above  noticed,  they  are  avowed  without  re- 
sen'e  by  Epiphanes,  the  son  and  most  strenuous  defender  of  Carpocrates  and 
his  opinions,  from  whose  book  de  Justiiia  Dei,  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromat. 
lib.  iii.  p.  612.  et  seq.)  gives  us  some  long  quotations,  in  which  it  is  endeavoured, 
by  various  arguments,  to  prove  that  many  things  are  by  human  laws  pronounced 
to  be  evil,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  have  nothing  whatever  of  evil  or  iniquity  bo- 
longing  to  them.  The  Deity,  it  is  boldly  affirmed  by  this  writer,  designed  every 
good  thing  which  he  bestowed  on  mortals,  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  them  in 
common.  Mankind,  by  their  laws,  however,  have  destroyed  this  communion  of 
use,  and  introduced  a  separate  property  in  things.  Human  laws,  therefore,  he 
maintains,  are  repugnant  to  the  divine  will.  These  maxims  are  evidently  incul- 
cated by  him  with  a  reference  to  matrimony,  and  what  are  termed  men's  goods: 
for  he  says  expressly,  that  women,  according  to  the  divine  law,  ought  to  be 
common,  and  that  the  same  principle  applies  to  fruits,  com,  and  animals;  and 
that  it  is  merely  of  human  ordination  that  those  who  assert  their  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  these  things,  in  common  are  termed  adulterers  and  thieves.  This 
passage  is  followed  by  another  even  worse.  For  he  pronounces  the  law  "Thou 
shalt  not  covet,''  to  be  absolutely  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  the  desires  and  appe- 
tites of  the  soul  were  implanted  in  it  by  the  Deity;  and  still  more  ridiculous, 
he  says,  is  the  addition  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
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nei^rhboiir'.s  |roods ;"  for  it  was  impossible  that  the  Deity,  who  iniplaiited  dcsiiet 
in  tiie  sou],  could  li.'ivc  coiiimnnded  tlnit  these  desires  should  be  subdued  and 
extiii(;iiishcd.  But  the  most  ridiculous  thing  of  .nli  he  pronounces  to  hv  tbit 
injunction  of  the  same  legislator,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  ncig!ibour*8  wifef 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Deity  designed  all  women  to  be  com- 
mon. These  things  eertiiinly  admit  of  no  palliation  whatever;  and  it  bhould, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  established  beyond  a  question  by  the  words  of  Carpocia- 
tes  himself,  or  at  least  those  of  his  son,  that  nothing  whatever  was  considered 
by  him  as  unlawful,  but  that  theft,  fornication,  adultery,  &c.  althoagh  prohi. 
bited  by  human  laws,  were,  in  his  opinion,  consentaneous  to  ihc  divine  nilL 
Which  opinion  is  even  still  more  impious  tlian  that  which  is  attributed  to  him 
by  the  early  Christian  writers :  viz,  "  That  all  actions  arc  in  their  nature  indif- 
ferent, and  that  it  is  by  human  laws  alone  that  certain  of  them  arc  pronounced 
to  be  evil."  For  whoever  maintains  that  the  lusts  and  ap{)etites  by  which  man. 
kind  are  disturbed,  were  implanted  in  their  minds  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  that 
tho  actions  to  which  men  are  prompted  by  such  lusts  and  appetites,  are  consen- 
taneous to  the  divine  will,  must  of  necessity  hold  that  theft,  fornication,  robbery, 
adultery,  &c.  are  to  be  regarded  as  good  works.  Hence,  then,  we  may  perceive 
that  it  was  not,  altogether,  without  grounds  or  reason  that  some  were  led  to 
assert,  that  Carpocrates  believed  heaven  to  be  accessible  to  such  souls  onlv  ai 
had  in  this  life  devoted  themselves  to  the  perpetration  of  every  species  of  crime 
and  iniquity.  My  belief,  however,  is  that  the  man  did  not  propound  the  above 
principles  to  his  dist^iples  at  large,  but  only  to  certain  select  and  confidential 
ones.  A  teacher,  who,  like  Carpocrates,  maintnined  that  our  blessed  Saviour*8 
doctrine  wau  of  a  two-fold  description,  the  one  popular,  the  other  secret  would 
naturally  have  recourse  to  a  similar  method  of  instruction,  and  addrcii^s  himself 
to  the  multitude  after  a  difierent  manner  from  that  which  he  adopted  with  le. 
gard  to  his  friends  and  intimates.  The  atrocity  and  impiety  of  his  opinions  and 
doctrine,  however,  are  in  no  degree  extenuated  by  this. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  things,  however,  I  cannot  help  confessing  mvself 
strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  wickedness  and  depravity  of  Carpocratea 
[p.  3G9.]  could  never  have  been  so  preposterously  absurd  and  loathsome  as  a 
commonly  imagined,  but  that,  to  the  tenets  above  noticed,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly of  the  most  vilo  and  abominable  nature,  there  must  have  been  subjoined 
others,  calculated,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  correct  their  turpitude  and  counteract 
tlicir  poison.  Every  one  acquainted  with  human  affairs  must  well  know  that  if 
certiiin  parts  of  various  systems  of  discipline  were  to  be  separated  from  the  rest, 
and  considered  by  themselves,  they  would  aa^ume,  not  only  an  absurd,  but  an 
altogether  impious  and  execrable  character;  but  let  them  only  be  restored  to 
their  proper  situation,  and  again  connected  with  those  things  from  which  they 
were  disjoined,  and  most  of  their  deformity  will  at  once  disappear.  Ancient 
writers  bring  us  acquainted  with  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Carjiocralian 
philosophy  and  religion,  and  even  this  is  exhibited  by  them  in  a  very  loose  and 
disorderly  manner.  Could  we  obtiiin  a  view  of  the  entire  body,  with  all  its  va- 
rious  joints  and  sinews,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  things  which  now  produce 
afTright,  and  fill  us  with  a  certain  degree  of  horror,  might,  I  will  not  sav  put  on 
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tn  anex'ceptionahle  and  attractive  appfiarancc,  for  that  certainly  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  poissibility,  but  asHUUie  soniewhat  of  a  less  hideous  and  di<(|;usting 
nspeitt.     In  truth,  it  exceeds  my  powers  of  comprehension  to  underst:ind  how 
a  man  who,  to  pass  over  oilier  thing-*,  believed  the  Deity  to  be,  in  every  sense* 
perfection  itself,  who  referred  the  seeds  of  all  iniquity  to  matter,  who  considered 
immort;il  souls  during^  their  residence  in  tlic  body  to  be  confined,  as  it  were* 
within  a  prison,  who  maint:iined  that  th-j  Deity  was  anxious  for  the  deliverance 
And  szilvation  of  these  souls,  and  that  Christ  had  pointed  out  to  them  the  way  of 
extricniing  themselves  from  the  darkness  of  matter;  how  such  a  man,  I  say, 
could  look  upon  xirlve  as  merely  an  empty  sound,  and  believe  that  every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  lusts  and  appetites.    Still  more  in- 
comprehensible does  this  become  to  me  when  I  perceive,  what  is  apparent,  even 
from  the  passages  cited  out  of  the  writings  of  his  son,  that  the  man  thus  held 
up  to  us  OS  such  a  monster  of  iniquity,  w.ns  in  full  possession  of  his  reason. 
Then,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irenaius  exj>ressly  stating  Carpocrates  to  have 
taught  that  men  were  to  be  saved  through  faith  and  charity,  cT^u  rtVitfs  xui  dydrut 
wio^tT^Ai.    Now  a  man-  who  entertains  this  opinion,  let  him  expound  it  in  what 
manner  he  may,  must  certainly  condemn  any  injuries  done  to  others,  and  require 
that  his  followers  should  cultivate  some  sort  of  acquaintance  with  both  justice  and 
virtue,  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dogma  generally  attributed  to  Car- 
pocnites,  ^that  no  actions  are  naturally  evil  in  themselves,  and  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  bad  actions  exists  merely  in  human  laws  and  opinions." 
For  if  future  felicity  is  to  be  acquired  by  tlie  exercise  of  love  and  good  of!icca 
towards  others,  it  necer'«sarily  follows  that  there  must  be  some  divine  law  in 
existence  commanding  us  to  abstain  from  every  thing  that  may  injure  our  fel- 
low creatures,  and  to  do  tliose  things  that  may  contribute  to  their  welfare. 
Lastly,  it  strikes  me  as  particularly  deser\ing  of  remark,  that  the  same  Irenacus 
who  exhibits  the  Carpocratiims  in  such  an  unfavourable  point  of  view  as  to 
other  things,  stands  forward  as  their  patron  and  dt'fcnder  against  those  who  re- 
proaciied  them  with  the  commission  of  crimes  and  olTences  of  the  deepest  dye; 
and  says  that  he  could  by  no  means  give  credit  to  tlie  rumours  that  were  pre- 
valent of  their  iniquities;  *i«  «i  <"•>'  Tjara-iT*/  Tatp  <vjT(,h  to.  cO"!*  n.hi  Ud-tTf**,  »ju 
im^nfjicfXy  tyet  in  av  7rtr*uTAtfjtt.     El  si  quidemjiutit  hxc  apnd  eos  qncc  sunt  irrt' 
ligiosa,  el  injusta,  el  vetUa^  ego  neqitaquam  crcdnm.  Surely  this  may  be  accounted 
lesiimony  of  no  small  weight,  coming  as  it  does  from  one  who  was  in  other 
respects  their  most  hostile  adversary.     Possibly  the  doctrine  of  Carpocratea 
might  be  this, — that  the  distinction  between  good  and  bad  actions  had  no  exist- 
ence but  in  human  laws,  but  at  the  same  time  that  in  the  present  corrupt  and 
perverse  state  of  things  such  laws  were  proper  and  necessary. 

(2)  Clement  of  Alexandria,  (SlromaL  lib.  iii.  p.  611.)  relates  that  [p.  370.] 
EpiphaticSf  the  son  of  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria,  by  a  Cephalonian  woman,  a 
young  man  of  vast  attainments  and  promise,  but  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, had  a  place  assigned  him  amongst  the  gods  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Sama,  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  and  that  divine  honours  were  annually 
p.iid  to  him  in  that  city,  where  were  to  be  seen  a  magnificent  temple,  altar,  &c 
erected  to  his  memory.    The  same  account,  somewhat  amplified,  is  to  be  mot 
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with  in  Epiphanius,  ILcres.  xxxii.  p.  210.  nnd  211. — Bat  it  should  seem  thtt 
this  nan  alive  is  altogether  of  one  and  the  same  cost^  and  equally  undesening 
of  credit  with  tlint  of  Justin  Martyr,  respecting  the  apotheosis  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  the  statue  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Romans.  For  who  can  believe 
that  the  poople  of  Sama,  who  were  poly  thcists,  and  addicted  to  the  superiftitions 
of  tiic  Greeks,  could  have  acted  such  a  strangely  inconsistent  part,  as  to  assign 
a  place  amongst  their  gods,  and  annually  pay  divine  honours  to  a  young  man 
who  was  a  Christian,  or  at  least  a  worshipper  of  Christ,  and  who  held  in  de- 
testation the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  whom,  in  common  with  his  father,  he  believed 
td  bo  a  set  of  proud,  malignant  angels,  the  authors  of  this  world,  and  tlie  pre- 
sent calamitous  state  of  things  in  it  ?  Then  again,  why  confer  these  honours 
on  Epiplianes,  any  more  than  on  his  father  1 — or  his  mother,  who  was  a  Cephas 
Ionian,  a  woman  of  the  country  1  In  fact,  I  suspect  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Si- 
mnn,  00  likewise  in  this  of  Epiphanes,  an  affinity  between  words  and  names 
hv%  owing  to  a  want  of  caution  in  the  first  Christians,  given  rise  to  a  most 
egrejrious  error.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  Greek  language,  well 
know  that  the  word  ^Empxfiopf  was  a  term  very  frequently  made  use  of  in  the 
Grecian  rites ;  and  that  it  was  common  for  the  Greek  writers  to  denominate  the 
appearance  of  any  particular  deity  ivt^aut^.  The  festivals  instituted  in  com- 
memoration of  such  divine  manifestations  or  appearances  were  also  termed 
lTifiri«.  It  strikes  me,  therefore,  as  highly  probable,  that  it  might  have  been 
customary  for  the  people  of  Soma  to  refer  to  some  festival  or  other  of  this  kind 
undnr  the  title  of  ^irt^ayiia,  and  that  certain  Christians  of  Egypt,  accidentally 
sojourning  in  that  city,  but  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  customs,  religion, 
and  names  of  the  Greeks,  being  caught  by  the  sound  of  the  word,  and  recol- 
lecting that  Epiphanes^  the  son  of  Carpocrates  of  Alexandria,  had  a  Ccphalo- 
nian  woman  for  his  mother,  hastily  ran  away  with  the  idea,  that  this  'ET/^dina 
was  a  festival  instituted  by  the  people  of  Sama,  in  honour  of  that  Epiplmnes. 
On  their  return  to  Alexandria,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  recount  what  they  hod 
thus  witnessed,  and,  as  they  thought,  well  understood:  and  hence,  I  take  it, 
arose  i\m  fable  of  the  apotheosis  of  Epiphanes,  and  the  expensive  honours  that 
were  annually  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  people  of  Sama. 

(3)  Ircnoius  tells  us  that  the  Carpocratians,  in  their  writing,  («"w»5aiMjUaa-/r,) 
stated  that  their  tenets  and  doctrine  were  communicated  by  Jesus  in  a  secret, 
mysterious  manner,  to  his  apostles,  with  an  injunction  that  they  should  make 
these  things  known  only  to  certain  select  and  confidential  persons.  Most  of 
the  Gnostics  were  accustomed  to  shelter  themselves  behind  a  tale  of  this  sort, 
by  way  of  getting  rid  of  anything  that  might  be  urged  against  them  out  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  The  apostolic  writings,  they  asserted,  contained 
merely  the  ordinary  religion  of  Christ,  or  that  which  was  suited  to  the  capa- 
cities  of  the  multitude,  a  thing  totally  different  to  the  sublime  and  recondite 
Christian  discipline.  Eventually,  however,  the  very  means  which  they  thus 
took  to  forward  their  own  cause,  and  depreciate  the  authority  of  the  Sacred 
[p.  371.]  Writings,  were  productive  of  consequences  directly  the  reverse.  For, 
by  admitting,  as  they  did,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  writings 
of  Christ's  apostles,  and  at  the  same  time  denying  that  their  own  tenets  were 
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derived  fipom  this  sonrcc,  they,  in  f  ict,  supplied  thoir  advorsnries  with  two  very 
powerful  art^mcnts  in  support  of  the  geiiuiiio  ChriHtinn  faith.  Since  Carpo- 
cratc^,  then,  pretended  to  Imve  derived  his  system  of  discipline  from  the  secret 
communications  of  Christ  to  his  apostles,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  he 
keld  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  very  cheap,  and  considered  them  as  cal- 
culated merely  for  the  multitude.  As  Irenscus,  however,  states  him  in  support 
of  his  opinion  respecting  the  transmigration  of  souls,  to  have  adduced  the  words 
of  St.  Matthew,  cliap.  v.  ver.  25, 26.  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  believing  that 
be  approved  of  the  writings  of  tliat  evangelist. 

LII.  The  nystem  of  Valentine.  lu  fecundity  of  genius,  however, 
extent  of  travels,  reputation,  number  of  disciples,  and  various 
other  respects,  the  heretics  whom  wc  have  just  been  commemo- 
rating were  left  at  an  infinite  distance  behind  by  Valentine^  who, 
like  them,  was  born  in  Egypt,  but  having  at  the  commencement 
of  this  century  originated  a  new  system  of  discipline,  and  met 
with  no  little  success  in  the  propagation  of  it  amongst  his  coun- 
trymen, was  induced  to  transfer  his  abode  to  Konie.C)  In  this 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  he  prevailed  cm  such  a  number  of 
Christians  to  embrace  his  corrupt  opinions,  that  the  church  be- 
came alarmed,  and,  after  having  been  twice  excommunicated 
without  eifect,  he  was  at  length  absolutely  and  finally  ex})clled 
firom  her  bosom  as  a  desperate  and  incorrigible  heretic.  Forsak- 
ing Italy,  therefore,  he  withdrew  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where, 
laying  aside  all  dissimulation,  he  became  the  parent  of  a  sect, 
which  in  point  of  form  and  external  observances  differed  in  no 
material  degree  from  other  Christian  assemblies;  but  in  oj)inions 
and  tenets  retained  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  them  whatever. 
From  this  spot  the  sect  soon  widely  diffused  itself  throughout 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  Valentine,  it  should  seem  probable, 
ended  his  days  in  Cyprus,  somewhat  about  the  middle  of  this 
century.  It  is  reported  that  the  idea  of  instituting  a  new  sect 
first  suggested  itself  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  having  been 
disappointed  in  the  attainment  of  the  bishopric  of  I  know  not  what 
city,  and  that  his  conduct  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  ambition 
than  to  error:  but  the  history  of  his  fortunes  seems  to  give  a 
complete  contradiction  to  this.Q 

(1)  Of  all  the  Gnostic  sects,  not  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  Manichccs, 
has  more  engaged  the  attention  of  ancient  writers,  in  describing  its  tenets  and 
dtficipline,  than  that  of  the  Valentinians.  Not  to  notice  the  more  recent  writers 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  such  as  Epiphanius,  Tlieodoret,  Augus- 
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tine,  and  others,  who  have  cither  regularly  or  incidentally  been  led  to  treat  of 
this  sect  and  its  tenets,  we  iind,  on  recurring  to  the  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury,  the  rom  of  its  origination,  Irenccus  devoting  the  first  seven  chapters  of  hii 
work,  Adcersus  H<creseSj  to  a  comprehensive  review  of  its  discipline ;  Tcrtulliaa 
[p.  372.]  not  only  attacking  its  principles  in  a  particuLir  treatise,  but  al.so  iiw 
veighing  warmly  against  them  in  his  book  de  Prccscripl.  adv.  ILcrct,  as  well  as 
in  various  other  parts  of  his  writings;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  very  fre- 
quently adverting  to  them  in  his  Stromata,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  their 
fallacy,  and  bringing  them  into  discredit    Notwithstanding  this,  however,  ii 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  many  things  in  the  Valentinian  system  of  di<sci{>liaf, 
which  are  but  partially  intelligible,  and  in  regard  to  wiiich  we  cannot  but  ui-ih 
for  further  information.    The  most  natural  conclusion  is,  that  as  to  some  par* 
ticulars,  the  knowledge  which  these  writers  themselves  luid  acquired  was  but 
very  imperfect,  although  as  to  others  our  ignorance,  no  doubt,  may  arise  from 
their  not  having  expressed  themselves  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  perspicuity 
and  precision. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Valentinian  sect  was  of 
more  recent  origin  than  those  of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account,  for  it 
is  pretty  plainly  to  be  collected  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  tliatit 
had  no  regular  existence  until  after  Valentine  had  quitted  Italy,  nnd  taken  up 
his  residence  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  which  unquestionably  did  not  take  plan 
until  about  the  middle  of  this  century.    Previously  to  this,  Valentine,  althoogfa 
ho  differed  in  opinion  materially  from  other  Christians,  and  met  with  no  litUo 
success  in  the  propagation  of  his  errors,  yet  maintained  communion  with  tha 
church,  and  was  willing  to  pass  for  one  of  its  members.    That  form  of  religion 
however,  which  he  considered  as  the  true  and  genuine  one^  must  have  sug£rt'»t«l 
itself  to  him  at  a  much  earlier  period,  inasmuch  as  he  had  taught  it  in  Egypt 
and  at  Rome,  many  years  prior  to  his  excommunication  and  expulsion  from  the 
church. — According  to  Clement  of  Alexandri:i,  Slromnt,  lib.  vii.  p.  898.  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Theodas^  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul.     If  this  ba 
true,  ho  must  have  lived  in  the  firs!  century,  and  attained  to  a  great  a^^e.    Tba 
interpretation  given  to  the  words  of  Clement  as  to  this,  by  almost  e\crv  writer 
who  h:is  adverted  to  them,  is,  that  Valentine  made  it  a  matter  of  boast  th.it  hii 
discipline  was  founded  on  principles  privately  imparted  by  St.  Paul.     Nor  does 
it  appear  to  mo  at  all  unlikely,  that  this  might  be  what  Clement  intended  to 
convey.     For  it  was  the  custom  of  tlie  Gnostii-s,  who  could  not  but  admit  that 
their  opinions  were  at  variance  with  the  sacrod  writings,  to  shelter  themiselres 
behind  ccrtiin  secret  communications  from  Christ  and  his  apostlof*.     I  think  it 
but  right,  however,  to  observe,  that  we  have  no  express  statement  in  Clement 
to  the  above  effect    All  that  he  says  is  simply  this,  that  there  were  persons 
who  represented  Valentine  im  having  been  a  disciple  of  Theodas.     As  to  tht 
authors  of  this  rumour  he  is  silent. 

(2)  Tertullian,  in  his  discourse  confra  YaUntinum,  cap.  iv.  infonna  us  that 
Valentine  aspired  to  a  bishopric,  a  station  for  wlucli  his  genius  and  e1oqaen«e 
appeared  eminently  to  qualify  him,  but  that  the  preference  was  given  toanuuw 
tyr,  or  more  rightly  a  confessor;  and  that,  filled  with  indignation  at  this, he b^ 
came  an  opponent  of  the  genuine  religion,  and  set  about  cstublishing  a 
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Best     Now  ns  to  the  first  part  of  this  stitomcnt,  namely,  that  Valentino  wns  dis- 
appnintcd  i:i  ihc  hopj  of  being  promoted  to  a  bishoj>ric,  there  is  nothing  in  it  at 
alldifiicult  of  be1i.*f ;  but  the  latturpart  of  it  must  undoubtedly  be  false,  if  what 
TertuIIian  hiinseif  and  other  ancient  writers  report  respecting  the  fortunes  of 
tills  man  bo  true.    For  Tertulii  m,  in  his  book  de  Prccscriptione  Harelicorum^ 
esp.  XXX.  p.  2V2.  expressly  represents  him  ns  for  a  long  time  pr.ictlsing  dissimu- 
btion.  and  studiously  glossing  over  his  erroneous  doctrines,  not  only  during  hia 
residence  in  Egypt,  but  also  afterwards  at  Rome;  which  plainly  proves  that 
nothi>ig  could  be  farther  from  his  intention  than  that  of  cstablisliing  an  heretU 
en]  Fcct.     The  same  writer  says  that,  led  away  by  too  gre.it  a  desire  after 
knowledge,  and  an  unbounded  curiosity,  he  by  degrees  forsook  the  [p.  373.] 
high  road  of  truth,  and  laboured  in  disseminating  his  erroneous  principles 
amongst  the  Christians  at  Rome.    On  tills  account  he  was  twice  subjected  to  a 
temporary  excommunication,  and  as  often  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 
ehorch,  but  it  being  found  that  no  faith  whatever  was  to  be  placed  in  his  pro- 
mises, for  that  he  constmtly  recurred  to  his  old  habits,  and  the  propagation  of 
his  heretical  opinions,  he  was  at  length  excluded,  without  hope  of  return,  from 
every  sort  of  association  or  intercourse  with  the  faithful.    From  all  this,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  felt  an  unwillingness  to  be  divorced  from  the  church,  and  con^ 
aequently  could  have  entertained  no  thoughts  of  establishing  a  separate  sect 
For  surely  a  man  who,  on  two  occasions,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  ob- 
tain re-admission  into  the  church,  after  having  been  excommunicated,  and  with  a 
view  thereto  twice  entered  into  an  engngement  to  amend  his  opinions  and  cod- 
doct,  could  have  felt  no  disposition  whatever  to  become  the  parent  of  a  sect,  but 
mast  have  been  anxious  to  retiin  his  connexion  with  the  faithful.    When  at 
length,  however,  his  utter  expulsion  from  the  church  was  irrevocably  sealed  by 
a  public  decree,  we  find  him  withdrawing  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  tliere 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  particular  sect.    It  was  not,  therefore,  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes  with  regard  to  a  bishopric,  but  the  severity  of  the  Roman 
chuR'h,  that  made  Valentine  a  sectary,  and  led  him  to  secede  with  his  disciples 
from  tlie  regular  Christian  Fold.    I  rather  suspect,  then,  that  TertuIIian  must 
have  blended  together  two  things  entirely  unconnected  with  each  other,  and 
confounded  the  cause  of  Valentine's  journey  to  Rome  with  the  cause  of  his  se- 
paration from  the  church.    The  true  history  of  the  matter,  in  all  probability,  is 
this :  Valentine  had  been  led  to  cherish  tlio  expectiition  of  succeeding  to  the 
bishopric  of  some  church  in  his  native  country>  Egypt.    It  was  an  ancient  and 
established  rule,  however,  amongst  the  Christians,  that  whenever  any  persons 
coming  within  the  description  of  confessors  were  to  be  met  with  amongst  the 
members  of  a  church,  they  should  on  a  vacancy  be  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
inch  church  in  preference  to  all  other,  yea,  even  more  learned  candidates.    A 
confessor,  then,  probably  presented  himself  in  the  church  to  the  presidency  over 
which  Valentine  had  aspired,  and  the  hopes  and  expectitions  of  the  latter  conse- 
qnently  terminated  in  grievous  disappointment    Filled  with  vexation  and  dis- 
gust at  his  want  of  success,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  native  country,  and  travelled  to 
Rome,    During  his  abode  in  the  capitil  of  Italy,  so  far  was  he  from  meditatuig 
the  formation  of  a  sect,  or  any  thing  detrimental  to  the  church,  that  he  rather 
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studied,  hy  incnns  of  his  eloquence  and  reputation  for  loaniing,  to  open  i  mj 
for  himself  to  its  oflices  and  honours.  Finding  iiimself,  however,  here  agjin  d»- 
ceived  in  his  expectations,  and  the  Roman  church  having,  in  consequence  of  hit 
pertinacity  in  error,  expelled  him  from  her  bosom  without  hope  of  return,  ht 
withdrew  into  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  there  became  the  parent  and  patron  of 
the  sect  which  goes  under  his  name. 

LIII.  The  Vaientiniaii  iSions.  The  leading  principles  of  the  Vi- 
lentinian  system  of  discipline  corresponded  with  those  of  the  varioui 
other  Qnostic  sects  ;(*)  nor  did  its  founder  attempt  to  disguise  thi^ 
but  was  well  contented  that  himself  and  his  followers  should  be 
styled  Gnostics.  Being  endow^ed  by  nature,  however,  with  a  geniuB 
most  surprisingly  prolific,  he  boldly  ventured  forth  beyond  the  li- 
mits within  which  the  rest  of  this  tribe  had  deemed  it  expedient  to 
confine  themselves,  and  dilating  on  such  topics  as  had  been  pre- 
viously noticed  by  them  merely  in  a  general  way,  distributed  them 
into  parts,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  inexhaustible  imagina- 
tion, endeavoured  to  fill  up  the  intervals  in  such  a  way  as  eflFeO' 
tually  to  meet  the  numerous  difficulties  with  which  he  knew  they 
were  beset.(')  First,  in  the  Pleroma,  or  that  immense  space  re- 
[p.  374.]  fulgent  with  unclouded  light,  which  the  Gnostics  con- 
sidered  as  the  immediate  habitation  of  the  Deity,  he  placed  (Jiirtf 
jEons^  or  natures  of  the  highest  dignity,  of  whom  the  one  half 
were  males^  the  oi\\QT  females.  These,  again,  he  divided  into  three 
orders  of  dilferent  degrees  of  excellence  and  power :  an  Ojdoad^ 
a  Decadj  and  a  Dnodecad,  The  Ogdoad,  which  possessed  in  many 
respects  a  superiority  over  the  rest,  and  contained  within  it  the 
causes  and  reasons  of  all  things,  he  represented  as  made  up  of 
two  Tetrads,  The  first  of  these  Tetrads  he  stated  to  consist  of 
the  Deity  himself,  whom  he  termed  Bi/l/uis  and  Propator^  and  his 
spouse,  Ennoia  {Thought),  who  was  also  occasionally  styled  *SV;^ 
(Siknce),  together  with  their  immediate  oifepring,  Xus  {3Lwj\ 
and  Alelhcia  {Truth).  The  second,  which  was  somewhat  inferior 
in  point  of  dignity  to  the  first,  he  represented  as  being  composed 
of  Logos  (the  Word),  and  Zo'e  {Life),  Antliropos  {ifan\  and  Eccksia 
(the  Church),  Of  these  latter  four,  he  conceived  the  first  two  to 
have  been  generated  of  Nus  and  AleOieia,  and  in  process  of  time 
to  have  become  the  parents  of  the  second  pair.  The  Dccad,  which 
followed  next  in  succession  to  the  Ogdoad,  he  considered  as 
owing  its  existence,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Logos  and  ZolL 
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From  these  sprung  Bytliuis  and  Mixis^  who,  in  their  turn,  begat 
Ageratos  and  Ilenosi^,  from  tho  union  of  whom  again  were  pro- 
duced Autophyes  and  Hcdone^  of  whom  were  generated  Acinetos 
and  Sf/ncrases,  whose  offspring,  Monojenes  and  Macaria^  termi- 
nated the  Decad.  For  in  these  jEons  the  generative  power  was 
Buppased  gradually  to  diminish  until  it  became  quite  extinct. 
From  Anthropos  and  Ecclesia^  tlie  other  branch  of  the  second 
Tetrad,  sprung  that  order  or  class  of  the  celestial  family  to  which 
the  title  of  Divodecad  was  given,  in  consequence  of  its  being  com- 
posed of  twelve  jEoiis^  the  one  half  males,  the  otlier  females.  The 
first  two  of  these  v/ere  Paracletos  and  Pistis,  of  whose  offspring, 
Patricos  and  Elpis,  were  generated  Metricos  and  Ar/cqje,  By  tho 
union  of  these  latter  again  were  produced  Alnos  and  St/nesw^  of 
whom  were  begotten  JEccleaiasticos  and  Afucariotes,  with  whose  off- 
spring, Theletos  and  Sophia,  who  proved  unfruitful,  the  Duodecad 
terminates. — To  these  tlurty  yEons  were  added  four  others  of  a 
singular  and  extraordinary  nature,  to  whom  no  female  associates 
were  assigned.  Of  these,  the  first,  who  was  styled  Horus,  being 
placed  by  his  parents,  ByUucs  and  Suje,  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  Pleroma,  kept  a  continual  guard  over  its  boundaries,  and  re- 
strained the  inferior  ceoris,  lest  possil>ly,  being  stimulated  by  an 
ambitious  curiosity,  they  might  be  tempted  to  overleap  their 
proper  barrier,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  that  immense  ocean  by 
which  the  Pleroma  was  supposed  to  be  surrounded.  Next  after 
Horns  came  GhrUtos  {Chriist\  and  Pneuma  arjion  (the  Holy  Spirit), 
two  unassociated  onons,  whom  Bythus,  the  father  of  all,  through 
the  channel  of  Monogenes,  called  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  and  confining  within  the  line  of  duty  such  other 
(xons  as  might  be  found  wavering,  or  in  any  degree  disposed  to 
deviate  therefrom.  The  last  of  this  numerous  spiritual  family 
was  Jesus,  o,  most  noble  (eo7i^  produced  by  the  united  act  [p.  375.] 
of  all  the  other  ceons,  endowed  by  them  with  every  gift  and 
faculty  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  and  constantly  encompassed 
with  a  mighty  host  of  angels  as  a  guard. — In  this  long  and  tire- 
some fable,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  there  can  bo 
anything  contained  at  all  savouring  either  of  wit,  wisdom,  or 
ingenuity:  and  all  the  pains  which  have  hitherto  been  be- 
stowed in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  these  iiitrieate  rcveiies 
of  a  disordered  brain  with    leason  and  truth,   can  only  be 
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regarded  in  the  light  of  so  much   labour    entirely  ihrowA 

away.O 

(1)  From  what  source  the  Valcntinian  religion  and  philosophj  were  derive^ 
Has  been  nindo  the  theme  of  much  ingenioas  disputation  by  the  learned  of  mo- 
dern days,  since  the  time  that  Jo.  Franc.  Buddeus,  in  his  dissertation  de  Herai 
Valeniiniand,  annexed  to  his  Inlroductio  ad  Historiam  Philospohia:  Hebrxcrumf 
pronounced  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  have  originated  in  the  CabbahtOt 
philosophy  of  the  Hebrews.  Ancient  authors,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  the 
Valcntinian  system  to  have  been  a  child  of  the  Platonic  school;  bot  if  we  ab- 
stract from  it  a  few  things,  which  certainly  bear  an  affinity  to  some  of  the  PU- 
tonic  tenets,  tlie  remainder  will  be  found  to  differ  so  essentially  from  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancient  academy,  that  without  violence  no  sort  of  reconciliation  cai 
be  produced  between  them.  Much  less  are  those  to  be  attended  to,  who  repre- 
sent Valentine  as  having  endeavoured  to  imitate  and  improve  upon  the  thngo» 
nifs  and  cosmogonies  of  Hesiod  and  other  ancient  Grecian,  Phoenician,  and  Egyp> 
tian  poets.  That  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  those  ancient  Iheogrmies  xA 
the  Valcntinian  philosophy  respecting  the  Deity  and  this  world,  must  readily  bo 
perceived  by  any  one  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  comjiaring  them  together.— 
With  regard  to  its  having  been  derived  from  the  Cabbala^  it  must  certainly  bo 
admitted  tha*,  in  the  system  of  Valentine,  there  are  some  things  bearing  no  veiy 
distant  resemblance  to  the  maxim3  delivered  down  by  the  ancient  Jewish  ma^ 
tcrs :  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  arc  in  it  other  things  in  abundance  of  a  di^ 
mctriiMliy  opposite  chnmcter.  Besiies,  it  is  my  belief  that,  for  the  radimenti 
of  that  discipline  which  the  doctors  of  the  Cabbala  profess,  the  Jews  were  iiw 
debted  to  the  Oriental  philosophers.  Those  who  coincide  with  the  Englisli  pro- 
late, G.  //oo/>er,  in  referring  the  Valcntinian  fictions  to  an  Egyptian  origin,  find 
themselves  equally  embarrassed  with  the  rest  when  they  come  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars.— In  my  opinion,  the  class  to  which  Valentine  ought  to  be  referred  is  not 
80  involved  in  obscurity  but  that  it  may  be  pointed  out  without  any  very  great 
dirticulty.  By  all  the  ancient  writers  he  is  reckoned  amongst  the  Gmwslics;  and 
his  system  posscs>*es  all  those  features  by  which  the  Gnostic  dis^ciplinc  is  pecu- 
liarly  cliaraeterized,  snch  as  a  Plcroma,  ByihuSy  JEonSy  Sophia,  Dcmiurgus,  and 
the  like.  Without  doubt,  then,  the  first  elements  of  the  system  which  he  ori^ 
mxii-'d  were  drawn  from  the  Oriental  philosophy.  To  these  he  added  not  a  few 
conceits  of  his  own,  and  after  a  new  mode  digested,  expounded,  amplified,  and 
bron<4-lit  into  connection  various  things  which  had  been  treated  of  by  othen 
merely  in  a  confused,  obscure,  brief,  and  desultory  manner.  This  could  not 
have  proved  any  ditticult  task  to  one  whom  all  writers  concur  in  n^prescntinjjas 
n  m::n  of  the  most  fertile  imagination  and  unbounded  fancy.  In  what  respects, 
however,  Valentine  was  beholden  altogether  to  the  Gnosiic  di-cipliiic,  or  for  what 
partJLMilars  he  was  indebted  principally  to  his  own  invention,  the  Gnostic  tenets 
furninlii:ig  him  merely  with  a  ;;eneral  outline,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  at  tliii 
day  to  determine  with  any  hing  like  precision. 

(2)  Tlie  difference  between  V.dentine  and  the  various  other  leaders  of  Gnoo> 
[p.  37G.]  lie  sects,  will  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in  what  I  am  now  about  to 
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point  oat.  Most  of  the  latter  nppenr  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  philosophiz- 
ing long  previous  to  their  embracing  Christianity.  Their  endeavours,  therefore, 
were  directed  to  make  the  Christian  religion  accommodate  it.«elf  to  the  philoso- 
phic system  of  which  they  approved.  With  ValerUine,  on  the  contrary,  a  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  faith  seems  to  have  preceded  the  study  of  philosophy;  tlie 
eoosequence  of  which  was,  that  in  his  system  philosophy  was  made  wholly  sub- 
servient to  Christianity,  and  certain  parts  of  the  former,  which  appenred  not  ensily 
to  admit  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  principles  of  the  latter,  were  altogetlier 
threwn  into  the  shade.  The  greater  part  of  the  irori/s  which  he  makes  us«e  of  in 
unfolding  his  opinions,  are  tiken  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  'J'his 
circumstance,  according  to  my  judgment,  plainly  declares  that  these  books,  to- 
gctlier  with  the  Christian  religion,  must  liave  been  received  and  approved  of  by 
him  before  he  set  about  constituting  a  regular  discipline  of  liis  own.  Certainly, 
many  of  his  Mons  would  not  have  had  Christian  names  given  to  them,  but 
others  of  a  very  different  character,  had  Valentine,  previously  to  his  embracing 
Christianity,  been  in  the  habit  of  philosophizing  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of 
the  Gnostics  did  respecting  the  Deity  and  the  origin  of  all  things.  Another  ar- 
gument as  to  this  point  is,  I  think,  to  be  drawn  from  the  reasons  (in  thtmselvea 
truly  ridiculous,  most  assuredly,  and  proving  to  demonstration  the  man's  extra- 
vagance and  folly,  but  nevertheless  deduced  from  tlie  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment)  which  he  adduces  in  support  of  various  parts  of  his  discipline.  Being 
questioned,  for  instance,  as  to  how  he  came  to  know  that  there  were  exactly 
ihirly  ^ons,  neither  more  nor  less,  he  answers,  that  he  drew  his  conclusion  as 
to  this  from  the  thirty  years  of  Christ's  life  whicli  were  suffered  to  elnpsc  previ- 
ously to  his  entering  on  his  ministry.  Ireiiaeus  contra  Uteres,  lib.  i.  c.  ].  }  3. 
p.  7.  In  the  adoption  of  this  number  he,  with  great,  but  very  childish  subtlety, 
attempts  still  further  to  justify  himself  from  our  blessed  Saviour's  parable  re- 
specting the  labourers  .sent  by  the  householder  into  the  vineyard.  3Iatthew  xx. 
First,  he  contends  that  by  the  liours  at  which  the  labourers  were  hired  we  ought 
to  understand  £ons;  and  then  reckoning  up  those  hours,  he,  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  asserts  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  number  of 
the  -/Eons  must  be  thirty;  for  if  orw?,  and  three,  and  six,  and  nine,  and  eleven  be 
added  together,  they  will  be  found  to  yield  a  total  of  thirty.  What  can  be  more 
obvious?  His  duodecad  he  defends  on  the  ground  that  Christ,  when  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  disputed  with  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  temple,  and  that 
twelve  was  the  number  of  our  Lord's  apostles.  Irenaeus,  1. 1.  c.  3.  p.  14.  Many 
argnments  of  a  similar  description  might,  with  a  very  raoderaie  degree  of  labour, 
be  collected  from  Irenajus  and  other  writers. — Now  all  these  things,  unless  I  nm 
much  mistiken,  obviously  indicate  a  man  desirous  of  adjusting  and  determining 
various  philosophical  precepts  which  he  had  accidentally  picked  up.  by  the  test 
of  scri/j/ur^,  not  one  labouring  to  malte  the  principles  ofCliristianity  conform  to 
cerUiin  rules  and  maxims  of  philosophy  in  which  he  had  been  previously 
grounded.  I  am  induced  therefore  to  believe  that  Valentine,  after  embracing  tho 
Christian  faith,  in  all  its  genuine  simplicity,  accidentally  fell  hi  with  some  man  or 
other  addicted  to  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  and  that,  being  captivated  with  its 
nonsensical  theories,  he  conceived  the  resolution  of  comparing  them  with  tho 
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sacred  writings,  expecting  thni,  with  the  assistance  of  Kcripturc,  he  might  be  aUi 
to  expound  them  in  a  way  more  accurate  and  consentaneous  to  religion  than  bid 
hitherto  been  pursued  by  the  Gnostics.  The  result  of  this  andertaking  wMi 
[p.  377.]  that  he  became  the  author  of  a  new  kind  of  philosophical  religion,  £(^ 
fering  not  so  much  in  words  and  terras  as  in  the  disposition  and  connectioD  of 
the  things  themselves  from  others  that  had  preceded  it.  The  terms  Pleroma 
and  JEonSf  for  instance,  were  obviously  derived  from  his  instructor  in  the  Gno$» 
tic  way  of  philosophizing;  but  in  expounding  the  nature  of  the  former,  and  de* 
termining  the  number  of  the  latter,  he,  afcer  consulting  the  sacred  writiogii 
struck  out  into  a  path  entirely  his  own. 

(3)  Amongst  men  distinguished  for  their  learning  there  have  not  been  wmU 
ing  some  who,  possessing  the  rational  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree  themselves 
are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Vcdentine  could  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  it, 
and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  hit  upon  some  means  or  other  for  interpret- 
ing his  principles  and  tenets  in  such  a  way  as  might  at  least  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  partly  founded  ia  truth.  The  strange  and  unaccustomed  kind 
of  language^  they  say,  to  wiiich  he  had  recourse,  threw  such  a  veil  of  obscurity 
over  his  tenets  and  doctrines  ns  the  ancient  fathers  found  themselves  utterlv  on- 
able  to  penetrate;  but  only  let  this  veil  be  removed  by  a  skillful  and  sagnciout 
hand,  and  the  tilings  themselves,  rather  than  the  representation  of  those  things 
be  brought  under  review,  and  there  will  appear  to  be  much  less  dlHagrcement 
between  the  Valentiniun  tenets  and  opinions  and  those  of  the  Christians  in  ge- 
neral, than  has  been  commonly  imagined.  Vid.  Camp.  Vitring.  Obsercal,  Saer, 
1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  138.  et  seq.  Souveniin,  Platonisme  devoUr,  cap.  viii.  p.  68.  Isaac  de 
Benusobre,  Histoire  de  Manichee^  v.  i.  p.  548.  551.  582.  588.  et  seq.  Ja.  Basnage^ 
Hisloire  des  Juifs,  tom.  iii.  p.  729.  and  amongst  the  first,  Pet.  Faydit,  Eclaircis- 
semens  stir  V Histoire  Eccles.  des  deitx  premieres  Siecles,  p.  12.  et  Alteration  du 
Dogme  Theologique  par  la  PhUosophie  d'Aristote^  p.  186,  365.  et  seq.  where  he 
intimates  h'unself  to  have  in  contemplation  An  Apology  for  Valeiuine, — The 
reader  will  understand  me  as  by  no  means  wishing  to  ditjcommend  such  at- 
tempts, which  seem  to  speak  highly  in  favour  of  the  sagacity,  equity,  and  pru- 
dence of  their  authors;  neither  does  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  made, 
occasion  in  me  any  great  Burprine.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  here  and 
there  certain  sparks  of  the  truth  appear  to  gleam  forth  from  amidst  the  Viden- 
tinian  dross;  and  we  are  certain  that  the  early  Christian  fathers,  in  numberless 
instances,  were  not  sufficiently  on  their  guai*d  against  misttiking  and  misrepre- 
senting the  tenets  which  they  undertook  to  combat.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  I  am  fully  warranted  in  going  the  length  of  saying  this  much,  that  if  Fa- 
lentine  himself  could  arise  out  of  his  grave,  he  would  reject  the  good  offices  of 
these  his  ingenious  and  erudite  defenders.  For  we  have  his  own  confessiont 
that  the  discipline  which  he  taught  was  altogether  at  variance  with  the  religion 
professed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Christians  of  his  day.  He  also  denie<l  that 
his  principles  and  tenets  were  to  be  supported  from  the  holy  Scriptures  as  they 
were  then  read,  and  as  they  are  read  by  us  at  present,  and  boasted  that  they 
were  in  great  measure  founded  on  the  secret  comniuiiicalions  of  Christ  and  hn 
aposllcs,  a!id  certain  writings  of  St  Matthias.    From  all  these  things,  then,  it  ii 
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manifest  that  it  mast  be  acting  in  'lirect  opposition  to  what  would  be  his  wishes, 
were  he  alive,  for  any  one  to  maintain  that  the  only  ditferenco  between  his  tenets 
and  those  of  his  opponents  consists  merely  in  words,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  handed  down  to  ua.  Besides,  amongst  those  advocates  for  Valen- 
tine, there  is  not  to  be  found  one  who  will  pretend  to  deny  that  in  his  system  of 
discipline,  not  a  few  things  present  themselves  which  are  altogether  iiicxplica^ 
ble,  and  some  so  utterly  stupid  and  absurd  as  to  afford  no  ground  whatever  for 
excuse.  A  circumstance  which,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  what  a  waste  of  time  and  pains  it  is  for  persons  to  employ  themselves 
in  endeavouring  to  purge  such  a  system  of  its  dross,  and  give  it  a  new  com- 
plexion. For  we  find  it  confessed,  that  the  enigmatical  parts  present  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  our  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion  with  regard  to 
Buch  parts  as  are  more  intelligible;  and,  surely,  the  absurdities  with  which  it 
abounds,  inasmuch  as 'they  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  man's  extra-  [p.  378.] 
vagance  and  folly,  must  be  allowed  to  place  it  beyond  a  question,  that  Valentine 
could  not  have  been  such  a  character  as  to  merit  that  any  wise  man  should  be- 
come either  his  defender  or  apologist.  How,  I  would  ask,  can  that  be  sound  or 
wholesome,  which  is  interwoven  and  incorporated  with  what  is  erroneous  and 
absurd?— or  that  be  consentaneous  to  reason,  which  depends  on  principles  and 
opinions  that  set  all  reason  at  defiance  1  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  ihirfy  JEons  of  the  Valentinian  system,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  connected  with  each  other.  Those  of  the  learned  who  have  undertaken  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  Valentine,  suggest,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  that  by 
these  JE'jtis  we  ought  not  to  understand  real  fersons  existing  separately  from 
the  Deity ;  for  that  all  this  heresiarch  had  in  view,  was  to  distinguish  between 
certain  notions  and  ideas^hy  assigning  to  them  particular  names, and  clothing  them 
with  the  form  and  character  of  persons.  This  celestial /am i7y  of  jEons,  begoU 
ten  of  the  Deity  himself,  is,  they  say,  to  be  regarded  in  somewhat  of  a  metaphy« 
sica]  light,  as  exhibiting  the  succession,  series,  and  connection  of  the  virtues  find 
actions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  For  nothing  can  be  more  common  than  for 
those  who  would  wish  to  speak  perspicuously  of  things  altogether  abstracted 
from  sense  to  have  recourse  to  a  personijicalion  of  their  ideas.  But  this  opinion, 
although  it  may  for  a  moment  carry  with  it  a  specious  und  imposing  air,  will,  on 
examination,  be  found  to  have  nothing  either  of  weight  or  probability  attached 
to  it.  For  as  Valentine  was  confessedly  a  Gnostic,  and  the  ^ons  of  all  the 
other  Gnostics  were  conceived  to  be,  not  merely  feigned  or  imaginary,  but  real 
jfersonsy  li  is  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  Valentinian  iEons  were  regarded 
as  beings  of  a  like  description.  Again,  if  we  proceed  to  apply  this  exposition 
to  the  Valentinian  discipline,  it  may  indeed  be  possible  for  us,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  to  make  it  in  some  degree  accord  with  the  Jirst  four  pair  of  Mon^; 
but  let  us  attempt  to  move  one  step  farther  on,  and  we  are  immediately  encoun- 
tered by  resistance,  all  the  iEons  thenceforward,  by  the  actions  and  affectiona 
which  are  attributed  to  them,  tacitly  declaring  it  to  be  utteHy  impossible  that 
Ihey  could  ever  have  been  intended  to  represent  notions  or  ideas  of  the  Divine 
virtues  and  actions.  (1.)  These  ^Eons,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were  supposed 
to  Itave  been  filled  with  envy  at  the  glory  with  which  Aus,  the  most  exaltec*  oi 
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them,  was  invested;  a  circumstance,  as  it  strikes  me,  iucontcstably  prcricj 
that  both  ho  and  they  could  have  been  considered  in  no  other  litrht  than 
as  real  persons.  For  in  what  way  a  divine  virtue  or  action  could  be  filled 
with  envy,  or  sicken  at  unother*s  exaltation,  is  certainly  not  wiiJiin  tbe 
reach  ot*  any  ordinary  degree  of  comprehension.  (2.)  All  these  iEons  were 
ambitious  of  mentally  comprehending  the  magnitude  of  their  tirst  parent,  the 
Supreme  Deity.  (3.)  An  attempt  to  gratify  this  inordinate  ambition  brouott 
the  last  of  them,  who  was  inferior  to  the  rc^t  in  point  of  virtue,  into  the 
greatest  peril.  (4.)  Christ  and  the  //o/y  Spirit  were  generated  of  l!ie  Deity 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing,  in  the  other  ^ons,  this  most  dangerous  wish 
of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  preventing  them  from 
yielding  to  its  impulses.  (5.)  Edified  and  invigorated  by  these  instructors,  the 
^ons,  who  liad  prcvion^Iy  occupied  themselves  wholly  in  contemplating  the 
m<ijesty  of  the  first  great  Parent,  directed  their  attention  to  a  different  object, 
and  by  an  union  of  their  energies  produced  Jesus,  with  a  host  of  an!>els  for  his 
guard,  a  nature  constituted,  as  one  may  say,  of  the  very  marrow  of  all  the  jflons. 
(6.)  This  generalio7i  of  Jesus,  exhausted,  as  it  were,  those  powers  with  which 
they  previously  superabounded ;  for  they  are  represented  as  afterwards  keeping 
a  due  restraint  on  themselves,  and  not  indulging  in  their  fonner  inordinate  d^* 
sire  of  attaining  to  a  comprehension  of  the  Deity.  (7.)  On  the  borders  of  ths 
Pleroma  was  placed  Horus,  a  most  powerful  i£on,  whose  province  it  was  to 
take  care  lest  any  of  his  brethren,  under  the  influence  of  some  sudden  impuisc, 
[p.  379  ]  might  be  tempted  to  overleap  the  bound-iries  of  their  celestial  abode. 
Now  all  these  things  are  obviously  of  such  a  nature  ns  to  preclude  every  po»> 
sibility  of  their  being  attributed  to  any  other  tliaii  beings  endowed  with  intellect 
and  will,  and  existing  by  themselves  really  and  truly,  distinct,  not  only  from  the 
Deity,  but  from  each  other.  Valentine  must,  therel'ore,  either  have  been  out  of 
his  senses,  and  not  have  known  what  he  meant  himself,  or  he  must  have  be- 
lieved his  ^ons  to  have  been  real  persons,  the  offspring  of  the  Deity,  and  h:i\*c 
regarded  the  Pleroma,  as  ho  termed  it,  in  the  light  of  a  kingdom  divided  into  as 
many  provinces  as  there  were  pairs  of  iEons,  eacli  having  two  rulers  peculiar  to 
itself,  tho  one  a  male,  the  other  a  female.  I  can  perceive  it,  however,  to  be  very 
possible  that  the  notion  may  suggest  itself  to  some,  and  in  fact  I  believe  it  has 
80  suffffcsted  itself,  that  these  Mons  were  similar  to  tho  Ideas  which  Plato  is 
Baid  to  have  feigned  to  himself,  and  which  many  of  his  disciples  certainly  did 
feign  to  themselves,  namely,  natures  roiilly  existing  in  the  Deity  as  living  exem- 
plars  or  images  of  mundane  things.  Without  doubt,  Valentine,  if  respect  bo 
had  to  the  names  of  merely  some  of  his  ^ons,  may  appear  to  have  had  some- 
what of  this  kind  in  contemplation;  but,  when  examined  throughout,  tho  nnnies 
of  others  will  be  found  altogether  irreconcilable  with  this  supposition.  Nor 
does  it  strike  mo  that  his  cause  would  derive  iny  considerable  degree  of  sup- 
port from  this  interprotition,  even  supposing  it  to  be  in  every  rcsi>ect  well  found- 
ed ;  for  what  are  those  Platonic  Ideas  but  persons  ? 

LIV.  The  Valentinian  theology.  Til  CSC  yEons,  although   of  di- 
vine origin,  were  yet  supposed  to  be  liable  to  the  same  pas.sion3 
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and  perturbations  of  mind  as  distract  the  human  racc.(*)  All  of 
them,  for  instance,  arc  represented  as  being  filled  with  envy  at 
the  distinguished  felicity  enjoyed  by  Niis,  the  chief  son  of  the 
Deity,  who  alone  was  adequate  to  the  full  comprehension  of  his 
father's  greatness,  and  all  of  them  described  as  animated  with  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  attaining  to  a  similar  degree  of  knowledge, 
not  one  of  them  believing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  his  capacity  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  transcendent  majesty  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  first  great  Parent.  Inflamed  beyond  measure  with 
this  desire  of  fully  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Deity,  Sophia,  or  Wisdom,  the  youngest,  and  consequently  the 
weakest  of  the  jEons,  became  at  length  so  agitated  and  perturbed, 
that,  had  she  not  been  prevented  by  Honis,  the  guardian  of  the 
celestial  boundaries,  she  would  have  overleaped  the  limits  of  the 
Pleroma,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  vast  ocean  of  matter 
that  lay  beyond  it.(')  This  violent  commotion,  however,  was 
productive  of  an  effect  which  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  power  of 
Horus  to  prevent,  namely,  that  So])}da  was  delivered  of  a  daugh- 
ter styled  AchamotJi,  who,  being  expelled  from  the  Pleroma^  was 
immersed  in  the  rude  and  chaotic  mass  of  unformed  matter 
which  lay  without  it.  With  a  view  to  prevent  the  other  branches 
of  his  family  from  incurring  any  similar  risk,  Bythus,  or  the  Su- 
preme Being,  by  means  of  Nus,  produced  two  new  il^ons,  CJirist 
and  the  Hohj  Spirit;  of  whom  the  former  had  it  in  command  to 
instruct  the  celestial  family  that  the  immense  greatness  of  the 
Deity  could  be  comprehended  only  by  Nus^  or  the  First  Begotten; 
whilst  the  latter  was  to  exhort  and  persuade  the  yEons  [p.  380.] 
to  subdue,  as  far  as  possible,  every  irregular  commotion  of  mind, 
and  to  make  it  their  object  to  celebrate  and  worship  their  first 
great  Parent  with  a  tranquil  spirit.  Calmed  and  enlightened  by 
the  admonitions  of  these  instructors  and  guides,  the  jEons  unani- 
mously resolved  to  give  a  different  direction  to  their  energies, 
and,  uniting  together  their  powers,  produced,  with  the  aj^proba- 
tion,  and  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Father,  the  being  styled  «7c- 
9us^  the  most  illustrious  Star  of  the  Pleroma. 

(1)  This  imperfection  in  tiic  JEnns,  or  Divine  Natures,  will  excite  but  little 
Burprise  il*  it  be  considered  thiit  tiie  DeUtj  liiniself  wns  re:j;n*ded  by  all  descrip- 
tions of  the  Gnostics  and  particularly  by  the  Valcntini.ins.  in  n  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  he  was  viewed  by  every  other  deiiouiin:iiiou  of  Chris- 
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tians,  and  that  they  did  not  allow  evon  this  first  great  Author  of  all  things  t» 
be  possessed  of  any  thing  beyond  a  limited  degree  of  intelligence  and  power. 
Most  ussii redly  the  knotoledge  of  the  Deity  could  not,  according  to  them,  hafe 
been  very  extensive,  since  he  was  incapable  of  foreseeing  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  iEons  generated  of  himself,  and  took  no  means  to  provide  for  their 
safety  and  tranquillity  until  his  eyes  were  opened  by  the  vastly  perilous  attempt 
of  the  JEon  Sophia.  That  they  believed  him  to  possess  merely  a  circumscribed 
poioer,  is  equally  evident  from  his  being  represented  as  unable  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  many  things  contrary  to  his  will  without  the  limits  of  the  Pleroma^ 
or  to  obstruct  the  institution  of  a  new  order  of  things  to  the  origination  of 
which  he  could  not  but  have  been  ininiicnl.  The  parturition  of  Saphia^  we  aro 
told,  was  unquestionably  highly  displeasing  to  the  Deity.  The  consequences 
of  tliat  parturition,  tlien,  such  as  the  formation  of  matter,  the  birth  of  Demiurgus, 
the  fabrication  of  the  world,  and  the  like,  co^ild  never  have  been  acceptable  ia 
his  sight  Whatever  things  were  done,  therefore,  without  the  limits  of  the 
PleromcL,  appear  to  have  been  accomplished  without-  his  approbation,  and  may, 
consequently,  be  adduced  as  so  many  proofs  of  his  infirmity  or  want  of  power. 
The  Deity  of  the  Gnostics  was  also  destitute  of  various  other  qualitieSy  which 
right  reason  as  well  ius  the  sacred  writings  point  out  as  belonging  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  If  such,  tlien,  were  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  Valentiniana 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  first  great  Parent  of  all  tliingSi 
who  can  feel  in  any  degree  surprised  that  his  ofispriiig  should  have  been  re- 
garded by  those  pretenders  to  superior  wisdom  as  agitated  by  blind  and  unruly 
affections,  and  pining  away  under  the  intluence  of  envy  and  inordinate  curiosity? 
(2)  In  the  Greek  of  Irenseus  it  is  iu  tji»  oXu*  i^lavy  which  is  rendered  by 
tlie  old  Latin  translator  in  wmersam  sidisfantiam.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
the  same  as  Tinf  rS  oXh  ia-iavy  uniiersiJatis  rerum  materiam.  Without  sidi»  the 
Pleroma  was  situated, according  to  Valentine,  the  immense  mass  of  matter.  Ho 
did  not,  however,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  conceive  it  to  be  possessed  of  either 
motion,  form,  or  a  generative  power. 

LV.  The  Vaicntinian  theology.  Scarcely  wcre  tlic  internal  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  celestial  commonwealth  thus  re-established, 
when  commotions  of  the  most  violent  kind  began  to  take  place 
without  its  limits  ;  commotions  which  eventually  occasioned  the 
formation  of  this  world,  and  tlie  generation  of  the  human  race. 
Achamot/i,  the  daughter  of  the  yEc)n  &y>///a,  upon  being  expelled 
from  the  Pleroma,  lay  at  the  first  in  a  very  miserable  state,  being 
utterly  destitute  of  either  form,  figure,  or  light.  Touched  with 
her  calamitous  situation,  Christy  wlio,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in- 
vested with  the  function  of  a  governor  and  instructor  of  the 
^ons,  in  conjunction  witli  the  /loh/  Spirit,  imj)arted  to  her  some- 
what of  form,  intelligcMico,  and  rationality.  Aroused  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  assistance  thus  given  her,  Achamoth  made  a  nearer 
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advance  to  the  Pleroina,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  herself  a 
larger  portion  of  light.  In  her  attempts  at  this,  however,  she 
found  herself  sedulously  opposed  by  Horus^  the  ever-watch- 
ful guardiiin  of  the  borders  of  the  Plerorna ;  a  circum-  [p.  381.] 
stance  which  threw  her  into  the  most  violent  perturbations,  and 
overwhelmed  her,  as  it  were,  with  apprehension  and  anxiety. 
At  one  time,  giving  way  to  despondency,  she  would  be  dissolved 
in  tears ;  at  another,  recollecting  the  light  of  which  she  had  ob- 
tained a  glimpse,  her  countenance  would  be  illuminated  with 
smiles.  These  different  aflfections  had  a  very  wonderful  influence 
on  the  barren  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter  with  which  she  was 
surrounded,  and  eventually  gave  birth  to  the  various  elements 
of  the  universe.  From  the  irresistible  desire  with  which  she  was 
inflamed  of  obtaining  further  light,  arose  "  The  Soul  of  the  Worlds  ^ 
"  The  Soul  of  Demiurgus,^^  and  the  like ;  from  her  anxiety  and 
sorrow,  all  other  things.  All  liquid  matter  had  its  origin  in  her 
tears,  all  lucid  matter  in  her  smiles,  all  the  elements  of  the  world 
in  her  sorrows  and  despondency.(*)  All  the  component  parts  of 
the  world  were  therefore  now  supplied;  but  there  was  still 
wanting  an  architect  who  might  reduce  them  into  order,  and  knit 
them  together  in  one  grand  whole.  Addressing  herself  in  sup- 
plication, therefore,  to  Christ,  Achamoth  obtained  the  favour  of 
having  Jesus^  or  the  Saviour,  sent  to  her,  surrounded  with  his 
host  of  angels.  With  this  assistance  she  produced  three  sub- 
stances, the  material^  the  animal^  and  the  sjnn'tual;  on  one  of 
which,  namely,  the  animal,  she  bestowed  the  gifl  of  Form,  a  boon 
rejected  by  the  other  two ;  and  hence  sprung  Demiurgus,  the 
Founder  and  Governor  of  all  things.^) 

(1)  Valentine  should  seem  from  tliis  to  Iiave  regarded  Achamoth^  or,  as  she 
was  at  other  times  styled,  Enthymesisy  as  the  parent  of  matter^  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  referring  the  origin  of  matter  to  the  Deity 
himself.  For  Achamoth,  the  parent  of  matter,  was  the  daughter  of  Sophia ;  and 
this  latter  was  derived  of  the  Deity,  being  the  last  of  tlie  ^Eons.  Valentine, 
therefore,  did  not  assert  the  existence  of  two  eternal  principles,  the  Deity 
and  Matter ;  but  conceived  all  matter  to  have  been,  iu  point  of  fact,  derived  from 
the  Deity,  although  with  the  intervention  of  divers  generations.  Such  is  the 
exposition  that  has  been  given  of  the  tenets  of  Valentiive  on  this  head  by  several 
very  eminent  scholars ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  doing  so  they  appear  to 
have  some  support  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers.  I  cannot,  however, 
say  that  this,  by  any  means,  accords  with  the  judgment  which  I  myself  have 
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been  led  to  form  on  the  suhjcct.  The  doctrine  of  Valentine,  it  is  my  bdie( 
\v:i}s  tliat  inatler  h:id  existed  wiihout  the  limits  of  the  Pieroma  for  nn  infinila 
period  prior  to  Achnmoth's  birth,  but  in  a  confused  nnd  unformed  citato,  entirelj 
destitute  of  motion,  nnd  every  other  quality.  For,  as  we  Imve  already  ob^^er^vd 
»U8t  above  from  Irenajus,  and  could,  if  it  were  necessnry,  confirm,  by  the  testi- 
Dony  of  Tcrtullian  and  other  ancient  writers,  Valentine  placed  withoat  the  limitf 
of  the  Pieroma  TNF  exiir,  or  t3  oX*  iTiaVfSiibslanliam  unitersam  or  unirersiy  *^the 
universal  substance,^  or  **  the  substance  of  the  universe."  Now  by  this  name  no 
one,  surely,  will  pretend  to  say  that  he  could  have  meant  empty  space,  for  the 
Tery  name  itself  entirely  precludes  such  a  supposition;  and  if  he  did  not  mean 
space,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that  he  could  have  meant  any  thin^  else  but 
mailer.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  related  by  ancient  authors  respecting  the  oft 
spring  born  of  Achamoth  without  the  limits  of  Pieroma,  ought  to  be  understood 
R8  indicating  merely  those  mutations  or  changes  which  her  perturbations*  pro- 
[p.  382.J  duced  in  matter  which  had  previously  lain  in  a  state  of  absolute  quies- 
cence, and  destitute  of  every  quality.  Her  tears  did  not  generate  the  liquid 
matter,  but  merely  occasioned  a  part  of  matter,  which  had  previously  existed  in 
a  solid  state,  to  deliquesce  and  separate  itself  from  the  rest.  Iler  smiles  did  not 
produce  the  pellucid  matter,  but  nierely  caused  a  portion  of  matter,  which  had 
previously  been  opaque  and  absolutely  impervious,  to  become  luminous  and 
transparent.  Her  sorrow  did  not  call  into  existence  air,  water,  fire,  and  earth, 
but  merely  caused  such  commotions  in  a  part  of  matter,  that  all  these  elements 
were  produced  from  it.  In  short,  Enthymssis^  or  Achamoth^  might  be  looked 
upon,  with  regard  to  a  few  things,  as  the  author  of  certain  modifieaHons^  and 
she  might  likewise  be  considered  as  having  communicated  divers  qualities  to 
matter  in  general ;  but  she  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  could  never  have  been  re- 
garded by  Valentine  as  the  parent  of  matter  itself. 

(2)  This  fable  is  recounted  at  much  greater  length  by  Ircnseus,  Tcrtullian, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  To  me,  however,  it  appeared  unnecessary  to  lay  bo- 
fore  the  render  any  thing  more  than  a  sketch  of  its  leading  features  ;  or,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  I  deemed  it  sufficient  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  different 
acts,  without  entering  into  the  minutio;  of  each  scene  in  detail. 

LYI.  The  Yalentinian  tenets  respecting  the  creation.  Demiurjiis 
being  thus  generated  of  animal  matter,  undertook,  without  delay, 
the  formation  of  the  corporeal  universe,  a  work  in  which  he  was 
privately  assisted  in  part  by  Jesus,  or  the  Saviour,  and  in  part  by 
his  mother  Achamotli.  The  course  he  pursued  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  separate  the  animal  matter  from  the  material.  Of  the 
former,  or  the  animal  portion,  he  then  formed  certiiin  celestial 
bodies,  particularly  seven  heavens^  by  which,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
were  meant  seven  planets  or  wandering  stars,  which  constituted 
places  of  residence  for,  and  were  governed  by  an  equal  number 
of  the  most  powerful  spirits  or  angels.(*)    The  supreme  heaven 
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Demiurgus  reserved  to  himself,  and  assigned  to  his  mother  that 
space  which  separates  the  Pleronia  from  the  world.  The  material 
portion,  in  consequence  of  its  having  originated  from  a  three-fold 
source,  namely,  the  apprehension,  the  sorrow,  and  the  anxiety 
of  Ac/tamolh,  was  of  a  three-fold  nature,  and,  under  the  plastio 
hand  oi  Demiurgus^  gave  birth  to  three  distinct  genera  of  things. 
From  that  which  was  the  fruit  of  AchamotlCs  apprehension  or  fiar^ 
were  produced  the  various  descriptions  of  animals ;  from  the  oflF- 
spring  of  her  sorrow  the  evil  angels,  of  whom  the  principal  one, 
that  is,  the  devil,  had  his  habitation  in  the  air  below  Demiurgus ; 
and  from  that  which  had  flowed  from  her  anxiety,  the  elements 
of  the  world,  all  of  which  had  been  tempered  with  fire.  Man 
was  compounded  by  Demiurgus  of  both  substances,  the  material 
and  the  animal,  and  enveloped  by  him  with  an  external,  sensible 
iorfy,  as  with  a  tunic  or  mantle.  To  these  two  constituent  parts 
of  man,  a  portion  of  the  spiritual  or  celestial  substance  was  add- 
ed by  Achamot/ij  the  mother  of  Demiurgus,  but  entirely  without 
the  knowledge  of  her  son.  The  outward  corporeal  frame  of  each 
individual  man,  therefore,  was  said,  by  ancient  authors,  to  com- 
prise, as  it  were,  tliree  men :  1st,  The  material  man,  who  was  in- 
capable of  salvation;  2dly,  The  animal  man,  who  might  be  either 
saved  or  lost:  and,  3dly,  The  sjnritual  man,  who  could  never 
perish,  having  been  generated  of  the  celestial  or  divine  sub- 
stance.^) 

(1)  Wo  m:iy  here  discover  evident  traces  of  the  nonsensical  dreams  [p.  383.] 
of  the  Egyptians  respecting  seven  animated  planets,  or  moveable  stars,  pos- 
sessing the  governance  and  direction  of  the  corporeal  universe.  The  idea  was 
adopted  by  most  of  the  Gnostics,  especially  by  sucl)  as  had  received  their  edu- 
cation in  Egypt. 

(2)  The  particulars  here  stated  are  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  handed  down 
to  UH  by  ancient  writers  in  a  manner  so  determinate,  full,  and  perspicuous  as 
might  be  wished.  By  no  one,  however,  wlio  will  bo  at  the  pains  of  comparing 
with  each  other  all  the  different  branches  of  the  Valentinian  system  of  disci- 
pline, can  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  comprehending  what  it  was  that  these 
authors  in  reality  meant  to  convey.  Man,  according  to  Valentine,  was  com- 
posed of  a  twofold  bodj/j  the  one  internal,  the  other  external ;  as  likewi?«e  of  a 
ticffold  soul.  The  internal  body  consisted  of  fluid  matter;  the  external  one, 
whirh  he  speaks  of  as  a  tunic  enveloping  the  one  within,  was  framed  of  mutter 
that  had  remained  dense  and  concrete.  The  latter  was  perceptible  by  the  senses, 
the  former  not  This  twtfdd  body  Irenasus  and  other  ancient  wi iters  denomU 
nate  the  material  man ;  but  whether  in  the  Valentinian  sense,  or  merely  accord- 
ing to  their  iwn  understanding  of  the  matter,  I  am  unable  to  determine.    Dis* 
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Bolution  inevitably  awaited  this  malerial  maru  or,  more  properly  speaking;,  thin 
corporeal  frame  of  tlie  man,  after  which  it  would  be  a(r.-iin  absorbi>d  in  the  grand 
mass  of  matter  from  whence  it  had  been  originally  taken.  For  the  Valentiniansi 
like  all  the  other  Gnostic  sects,  were  constrained  by  the  nature  of  their  princi- 
ples to  deny  every  possibility  of  a  future  resurrectitm  of  the  body.  Of  the  /ior<- 
fiild  SiAil  possessed  by  man,  according  to  the  Valentinian  theory,  the  one  was 
taken  by  Demiurgus  from  the  animal  substance  or  matter,  that  is,  as  is  sufticienily 
evident,  from  the  more  subtile  and  ethereal  species  of  matter,  or  that  of  which 
the  soul  of  the  world  was  constituted  and  likewise  the  heavens  framed.  This 
soul  is  that  which  contains  within  it  the  vital  principle,  as  also  the  faculties  of 
senile  and  perception,  nnd  was  by  ancient  writers  termed  the  animal  man.  The 
ultimate  fate  of  this  soul  might  be  either  perdition  or  salvation.  This  is  to  be 
understood  thus :  if  the  sensitive  ^o\x\  should  forsake  the  worship  of  Demiurgna 
and  his  associates,  and,  turning  itself  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  should  resist  every 
unlawful  appetite,  and  submit  its  faculties  to  the  direction  of  the  rational  soul, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  placing  itself  under  the  dominion  of  right  reason,  il 
would  in  time  coalesce,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the  rational  or  celestial  soul, 
and  in  this  way  obtain  for  itself  immortality.  Should  this  same  soul,  however, 
pursue  an  opposite  course,  and,  spuming  at  the  dominion  of  the  rational  soul, 
prefer  continuing  under  the  government  of  the  senses,  it  would,  on  the  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  body,  return  to  the  soul  of  the  world,  or  that  more  subtile  xpecies  of 
matter  from  whence  it  was  originally  taken.  The  other  sonU  or  that  which  was 
conferred  upon  man  by  Achamnth,  and  which  ancient  writers  denominate  the 
spiritual  man,  is  the  rational  mind,  which,  from  its  very  nature  is  inimortaU  hav- 
insr  been  taken  from  the  divine  substance  of  which  the  iEons  eonM<<t.  That 
this  soul  should  perish  must  be  impossible,  since  it  would  be  the  very  hcijrht  of 
absurdity  to  suppose  any  part  of  the  diiine  essence  obnoxious  to  decay :  where- 
fore, at  some  time  or  other,  either  sooner  or  later,  it  must  of  necessity  asaiidlo 
the  rcL'ions  above,  not  indeed  to  the  Plcroma  itself,  where  none  but  natures  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order  reside,  but  to  that  vast  region  of  ^pacc  in- 
habited by  its  mother  Achamoth. — In  these  his  tenets  respecting  man,  Valmtine 
differed  wiiiely  from  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics,  provided  the  sentiments  of  these 
latter  have  not  been  curtailed  or  abridged  by  ancient  authors,  bnt  been  handed 
down  to  us  whole  and  entire. — As  to  the  reason  that  induced  Arhamoih  to  add 
[p.  384.]  to  the  seni-itive  soul  another  of  a  better  and  more  noble  deserij.tion,  liz, 
a  rational  one,  it  appears  to  me  very  easily  to  be  discovered.  Achamnfh  was 
naturally  inclined  to  fiivour  tlie  sensitive  soul,  inasmuch  as  it  was  her  own  ofT- 
epring,  and  consequently  felt  desirous,  if  by  any  means  the  thing  euuld  be 
brought  about,  to  accomplish  its  salvation.  Hence  she  was  induced  to  irive  it, 
for  an  associate  or  co/Ti/iariion,  a  particle  of  the  divine  essence,  or  a  celestial  soul, 
hoping,  that  by  means  of  this  alliance,  the  sensitive  soul  might  be  corrwted,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  be  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Deity.  In 
support  and  confirmation  of  this  {)art  of  his  discipline,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Valentine  availed  himself  of  all  those  passages  that  are  to  be  mot  with 
in  St.  PauPs  epistles  respecting  appetite  opposing  itself  to  reason,  and  the  coa. 
tcntions  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit. 
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LVn.     The  Talentiniaii  tenets  respecting  Christ.     The   Founder 

of  the  world,  having  perfected  the  work  which  he  had  under- 
taken, became  at  length  so  puffed  up  with  arrogance  and  pride 
as  to  imagine  that  he  himself  was  the  only  true  God,  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  to  arrogate  to  himself,  by  the  mouths  of  divers 
prophets  which  he  dispatched  to  the  Jewish  people,  the  honours 
due  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  Ilis  cxamj^le,  as  to  this,  being  fol- 
lowed by  his  associates,  the  presidents  or  rulers  of  the  celestial 
orbs,  as  well  as  by  the  minor  angels,  who  were  invested  with  do- 
minion over  the  different  parts  of  tlie  universe,  every  knowledge 
of  the  real  and  only  Supreme  God  Wiis  gradually  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  the  human  race,  the  generality  of  mortals  resigning 
themselves  wholly  to  the  empire  of  their  lusts,  and  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  the  suggestions  of  reason.(')  With  a  view  to  the 
extrication  of  mankind  from  this  deplorable  state,  Christy  who 
was  compounded  both  of  the  animal  and  the  spiritual  substance, 
and  was  furnished,  moreover,  with  a  sensitive  body,  (composed, 
however,  of  ethereal  matter,)  descended  from  the  regions  above 
to  this  nether  world,  .passing  througli  the  body  of  Mari/^  without 
contamination,  as  water  does  through  a  conduit.  Upon  the  bap- 
tism of  this  celestial  guest  by  John,  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  JesuSy 
an  jEon  of  the  highest  order,  descended  on  him  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.(*)  The  divine  man,  thus  constituted,  immediately  com- 
menced, by  means  of  discourses,  miracles,  and  denunciations,  a 
most  vigorous  attack  on  the  tyranny  of  the  founder  of  this  world 
and  his  associates,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  re-instated  man- 
kind in  the  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  instructed 
them  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  into  subjection  that  soul  which 
is  the  seat  of  sensual  appetite  and  all  our  irregular  desires.  En- 
raged at  these  proceedings,  the  Founder  of  (lie  Wbr&J  caused  Christ 
to  be  apprehended  and  crucified.  Previously,  however,  to  hia 
undergoing  this  punishment,  not  only  the  Divine  Jesm^  the  Sou 
of  the  Deity,  but  also  the  rational  soul  with  which  he  had  been 
animated,  took  their  departure  out  of  him  and  fled  away.  It 
was  his  sensitive  soul  alone,  therefore,  that  in  conjunction  with  his 
ffithereal  body  was  affixed  to  the  cross.  Those  mortals,  who  in 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  Christ,  should  renounce  the  worship 
of  all  fidse  gods,  the  God  of  the  Jews  not  excepted,  and  confining 
their  adoration  to  the  Supreme  Father  alone,  should  make  [p.  385.] 
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the  sensitive  and  concupiscent  soul  submit  itself  to  the  castigatioo 
and  emendatory  discipline  of  right  reason,  would  obtain  salvation 
for  their  souls  of  both  descriptions,  which,  on  the  dissolution  rf 
the  body,  would  be  transferred  to  the  regions  of  unbounded  space 
adjoining  the  Pleroma,  and  there  be  made  partakers  of  everlast^ 
in g  joy  and  feUcity.  The  sensitive  souls  of  those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  should  pursue  an  opposite  course,  and  spurning  at  the  con- 
troul  of  the  rational  soul,  should  persevere  in  upholding  the  cause 
of  superstition,  had  no  prospect  whatever  held  out  to  them,  but 
that  of  eveTlajstiug  p€rditio7i.{*)  When  all  those  parts  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  constituting  what  were  termed  celestial  souL*,  should 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  matter,  and  cleansed  from  all 
impurity,  Achamoth  would,  it  was  asserted,  pass  into  the  PhromOj 
and  there  be  united  with  Jesus  as  with  a  husband;  whilst  Jj^-mi- 
urgus  would  proceed  to  take  up  his  abode  in  those  regions  of 
space  contiguous  to  the  Pleroma,  which  had  previously  been  the 
habitation  of  his  mother.  The  spiritual  or  celestial  souls,  at  the 
same  time  taking  leave  of  the  sensitive  souls,  their  former  compa- 
nions, would,  in  like  manner,  ascend  into  the  Pleroma^  and  for  the 
future  be  associated  with  the  angels:  whilst  the  sensitive  souls,  or 
those  of  inferior  order,  would  continue  to  experience  the  high- 
est degree  of  felicity  in  the  region  without  the  Pleroma,  under 
the  dominion  oi  Demiurgus.  Finally,  \\iQfirc  that  had  bc'<_'n  ori- 
ginally distributed  throughout  every  part  of  the  universe,  would 
burst  forth  from  its  concealment,  and  involving  the  whole  ma- 
chine of  the  world  in  flame,  produce  its  utter  destnictiou.(*)  That 
Valentine  should  have  encouraged,  or  even  countenanced  in  his 
followers  any  thing  like  moral  depravity y  or  a  sinful  and  flagitious 
course  of  life,  is  altogether  impossible;  since  his  injunctions  were 
that  the  inferior  soul  of  man  should  always  be  made  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  one  that  was  superior,  or,  in  other  words,  to  right 
reason.  We,  at  the  same  time,  however,  feel  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  so  far  giving  credit  to  Irenjeus,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
as  to  believe  that  certain  of  his  disciples  and  followers  mierht 
have  led  a  very  disgraceful  course  of  life,  and  endeavoured,  by 
a  perversion  of  the  precepts  of  their  master,  to  supply  themselves 
with  an  excuse  for  plunging  into  vice  and  every  species  of  iui- 
quity.C) 

(1)  These  particiilars  are  but  very  obscurely  handed  down  by  Irenaeus  and 
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others.  By  calling  in,  however,  the  asBistance  of  the  various  Gnostic  systems, 
ind  collating  the  different  parts  of  the  Valcntiuian  scheme  with  each  other,  we 
have  been  enabled,  as  we  trust,  to  throw  some  little  additional  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  place  it  in  such  a  point  of  view  as  may  bring  the  reader  acquaint- 
ed with  the  true  nature  and  internal  economy  of  Valcntinianism  in  all  its 
branches. 

(2)  As  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  Valentine  respecting  Christ,  or  the 
Saviour,  w^e  are  left,  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  much  in  the  dark  ns  we 
are  with  regard  to  the  Valentinlan  tenets  respecting  man.  The  Saviour,  they 
Bay,  was  represented  by  Valentme  as  consisting  of  four  parts :  a  spiritual  part, 
an  animal  part,  a  corporeal  part,  and,  finally,  a  celestial  part,  or  the  real  Saviour, 
which,  assuming  the  form  of  a  dove,  descended  upon  Christ  at  his  baptism. 
Now  to  this  partition,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  believe  not  to  have  originated  with 
Valentine^  but  to  have  been  purely  the  invention  of  Irenccus,  it  may  perhaps  be 
scarcely  worth  the  while  to  take  any  formal  exception ;  but  it  is  certainly  far 
from  being  well  conceived,  and  adapts  itself  but  awkwardly  to  the  subject.  The 
Valcntinian  Saviour,  like  the  Saviour  recognized  by  all  other  Christians,  was 
constituted  of  an  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  man,  but  he  differed  materially 
from  the  Saviour  of  other  Christians  in  this,  that  he  consisted  of  (ido  persons,  of 
whom  the  divine  one  contmued  with  that  which  was  human  merely  for  a  few  years, 
in  order  that  the  important  legation  to  mankind  might  be  fulfilled,  and  [p.  386.] 
took  liis  departure  when  the  latter  was  about  to  undergo  capital  punishment 
The  human  person,  or  man,  should  seem  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  in  a  great 
measure  resembling  other  men ;  for  we  find  a  two-fold  soul  ascribed  to  it,  the 
one  divine  or  rational,  which  is  termed  by  ancient  writers  tlic  spiritual  part  uf 
Christ,  the  other  sensitive,  precipient,  the  seat  of  appetites  and  aversions,  and 
which  is  styled  by  authors  of  antiquity  the  animal  part  of  Christ,  With  this 
two-fold  soul  they  likewise  conjoined  a  body.  In  the  nature  of  its  body,  however, 
this  human  person  differed  very  considerably  from  other  mortals.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  this  its  body  was  not  twofold  as  the  bodies  of  other  men  wxre  held 
to  be,  the  one  internal  and  fluid,  the  other  external  and  dense  or  solid,  but 
merely  a  single,  uncompounded  corporeal  frame.  Again,  this  body  was  not 
composed  of  terrene  matter,  but  of  that  whicli  was  subtile  and  ethereal,  although 
visible  or  perceptible  by  the  senses.  For  had  Christ  been  clothed  witli  a  cor- 
poreal frame  resembling  ours,  it  would,  according  to  the  Valcntinian  scheme, 
have  been  possible  that,  yielding  to  the  contagious  influence  of  the  body,  he 
might  have  inclined  to  the  sensitive  or  concupiscent  soul,  and  stirred  it  up  to 
contend  for  dominion  with  the  divine  or  rational  soul.  In  that  human  person,  or 
man,  with  whom  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  one  of  the  most  exalted  of  the  Mons,  con- 
sented to  unite  himself,  it  was  but  fitting  that  nothing  should  be  contained  which 
might  oppose  itself  to  right  reason,  but  that  every  motion,  every  propensity  and 
desire  should  be  subject  entirely  to  the  dictates  of  the  celestial  mind.  Where- 
fore be  was  not  furnished  with  a  terrene  body,  but  adorned  with  one  of  pure 
atheredl  or  celestial  mould.  Hence,  also,  in  tlie  last  place,  this  human  person 
was  of  necessity  held  by  the  Valentinians  to  have  acquired  nothing  whatever 
from  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  to  have  passed  through  her  womb  as  water  through 
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a  conduit.  For  had  he  adopted  any,  oven  the  minutest  particle  from  the  body 
of  Mary,  it  mighty  like  leaven,  have  corrupted  the  whole  mass,  and  generated  in 
the  sensitive  soul,  a  propensity  inimical  to  right  reason ;  matter  being  considered 
by  the  Gnostics  as  the  source  or  foundation  of  ail  our  vices  and  depraved  incli> 
nations.  As  to  the  notions  entertained  by  the  ValentinianB,  respecting  the  Stm 
of  God;  who,  for  a  while,  united  himself  to  this  very  extraordinary  and  admirv 
ble  human  person,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  much :  suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  they  regarded  him  as  a  Being  of  a  very  high  and  excelleot 
nature,  their  ideas  of  him  fell  far  short  of  those  which  ChrisUans  in  general  en- 
tertain of  the  Son  of  God.  They  consider  him,  it  is  true,  as  an  .^an  of  thu 
most  exalted  rank,  begotten  of  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  but  neither  in  nainrey 
degree,  or  power,  is  ne  placed  by  them  on  an  eqiuU  footing  with  tiie  fiither.— 
From  the  particulars  which  I  have  thus  enumerated,  it  must,  I  think,  be  strikingly 
apparent,  how  widely  the  Valentinian  tenets,  respecting  the  person  uf  Christy 
differ  from  ours.  Upon  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  Christ  by  the  Jew^ 
the  Valentinians  held,  that  not  only  the  son  of  the  Deity,  or  that  iEon  which 
had  resided  within  him,  took  his  departure,  but  also  one  of  the  souls  by  which 
he  had  been  animated,  namely,  the  rational  or  celestial  one.  It  was  the  sensitive 
•oul  alone,  they  believed,  that  in  conjunction  with  the  sethcreal  body  was  affixed 
to  the  cross.  From  this,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Valentinians  moaft 
have  conceived  Christ  to  have  actually  suffered  and  died. 

(3)  Great  as  was  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Valentinians  and 
other  Christians  with  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ,  it  was  equalled  by  their  dis- 
crepance in  sentiment  respecting  hh  function,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  died. 
For  Valentine  did  not  believe  that  the  sins  of  mankind  had  been  expiated  by  tht 
[p.  387.]  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  neither  did  he  believe  that  the  Son  of 
Godt  or  even  the  rational  soul  of  the  man  Christ,  had  been  at  all  affected  bv  such 
Bufferings  and  death.  According  to  him,  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  glori- 
ous ^^on,  termed  Jesus,  came  into  the  world  was,  that  he  might  (0cr  terms  of 
salvation  to  those  souls  in  which  is  seated  the  faculty  of  sense  and  volition. 
The  terms  were,  that  they  should  forsake  the  worship  of  all  false  gods,  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  or  founder  of  the  world,  not  excepted,  and,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  Supreme  and  only  true  God,  render,  according  to  the  example  of  Christ,  all 
their  propensities  and  desires  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  rational  or  cclestiil 
mind.  All  that  the  Valentinians,  therefore,  ascribe  to  Christ,  was  his  having 
communicated  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  to  our  benighted  race,  and  taught* 
by  his  precepts  and  example,  that  our  deshes  were  to  be  placed  under  the  domi- 
nion of  reason. 

(4)  The  Valentinian  fable,  in  its  termination,  corresponds  exactly  %vith  that 
of  the  Manichcans.  A  perfect  agreement  between  them  is  also  discoverable  in 
not  a  few  other  particnhirs.  This  one  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  place 
it  beyond  all  controversy  that  the  Gnostic  discipline  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
derived  from  the  tenets  of  the  Oriental  philosophers  respecting  the  origin  of 
evil.  By  not  only  Valentine,  however,  but  others  of  the  Gnostics,  there  waa 
blended  with  those  Oriental  maxims  no  small  portion  of  the  idle  conceits  and 
physical  opinions  of  the  Egyptians,    The  general  tendency  of  the  Oriental,  tha 
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Gnostic,  and  the  Manichaean  schemes  is  to  inculcate,  that  this  world  was  framed 
Out  of  rude  and  vitiated  matter,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Su- 
preme Deity,  and  that,  either  through  accident  or  design,  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  divine  or  celestial  substance  was  incorporated  therewith.  That  the 
Deity  is  constantly  endeavouring,  by  the  assistance  of  right  reason,  gradually  to 
detach  this  portion  of  himself,  or  of  the  divine  substance,  and  more  particularly 
fuch  part  of  it  as  is  imprisoned  within  tlie  bodies  of  the  human  race,  frum  de- 
praved matter,  and  once  more  to  restore  it  to  its  origin  in  the  realms  of  light. 
During  the  time  necessarily  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  he 
patiently  tolerates  the  existence  of  this  universe,  or  machine  of  the  world,  and 
may  even  be  said,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  employ  his  power  in  upolding  it.  For 
•nch  is  the  nature  of  its  construction,  that  it  nourishes  within  its  bosom  the 
■eeda  of  its  own  destruction,  t.  e.  an  active  and  vigorous  combustible  principle 
diffused  throughout  its  whole  frame,  and  which,  unless  it  were  kept  in  subjec- 
tion by  the  Deity,  would  soon  put  an  end  to  the  world  and  everything  belong- 
ing to  it  Wlien  all  the  souls  of  men,  however,  and  every  particle  of  the  divine 
essence,  shall  have  obtained  a  deliverance  from  matter,  the  Deity  will  no  longer 
prevent  this  slumbering^re  from  bursting  forth,  but  suffer  it  to  issue  from  its 
taverns  and  recesses,  and  involve  the  whole  corporeal  universe  in  flames  nnd 
destruction.  This  doctrine  may  have  been  exhibited  by  different  sects  under  a 
variety  of  forms,  some  more  subtile,  others  more  homely  and  gross,  some  again 
more  simple,  others  more  refined  and  ingenious ;  but  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  matter  itself  will  be  found  to  be  in  all  the  same. 

(5)  Much  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Ireiiieus,  lib.  i.  c.  vi.  and  much  by 
other  ancient  authors,  respecting  the  wickedness  and  crimes  of  the  Valentinians ; 
whom  they  represent  as  having  maintained  that  everything  was  lawful  for  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  divine  knowledge,  and  as 
having  freely  indulged  in  the  violation  of  every  law,  divine  as  well  as  human. 
By  no  ancient  writer,  however,  is  Valentine  himself  charged  with  anything  of 
this  kind,  nor  do  we  any  where  find  a  depravity  of  morals  attributed  to  the  sect 
at  large.  The  accusation  of  Irenaius  extends  merely  to  certain  of  the  Valen- 
tinians. Hence,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  Valentine  could  not  have  counte- 
nanced his  disciples  in  a  vicious  course  of  life ;  but  that  certain  of  his  followers, 
by  giving  a  different  interpretation  to  the  precepts  of  their  master  from  what  he 
ever  intended,  endeavoured  to  make  them  a  cloak  for  their  iniquities,  [p.  388.] 
T^is  might  very  easily  occur.  As  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  Christians, 
that  let  a  man  only  be  possessed  of  faith  and  he  niight  sin  as  much  as  he  liked, 
80  is  it  highly  credible  that  certain  of  the  Valentinians  might  maintain  that, 
when  once  a  person  had  abstracted  the  soul  from  the  body,  and  attained  to  that 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  true  God  which  they  styled  yvda-tcy  he  conld  in  no 
shape  whatever  be  affected  by  the  actions  of  the  body.  Into  this  grievous  error 
they  were,  indeed,  the  more  likely  to  fall,  from  their  disbelief  of  the  future  re- 
surrection of  men's  bodies.  The  Valentinian  discipline  itself,  so  far  from  coun- 
tenancing men  in  a  sinful  wicked  course  of  life,  expressly  inculcated  that  the 
way  to  eternal  happiness  lay  open  only  to  those  souls  who,  after  the  example 
of  Christ,  should  render  all  their  propensities  and  desires  subject  to  the  celes- 
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tial  Olid  imperishable  soul,  or,  iu  other  words,  to  right  reason.    Irenaeiia,  aol 
others  who  have  written  after  him,  I  know  very  well,  relate  that  Valentine  re- 
cognized three  descriptions  or  classes  of  men :  o-tf/uotTttiiy  or  the  corporeal; 
^vxit^h  or  the  aniTnal;  and  TrivfcetTiKdi,  or  the  spirittuth     The  corporeal  men* 
ore  the  hcatlicn  or  the  worshippers  of  false  gods;  the  spiritual  men,  the  Valen- 
tinians  or  Gnostics ;  and  the  animal  men,  all  ottier  Christians.     Of  these,  tha 
Jirst  must  of  necessity  perish ;  the  second^  by  an  equal  necessity,  must  be 
saved ;  the  last  arc  capable  of  being  either  saved  or  involved  in  perdition.    Thai 
the  spiritual  men  should  busy  themselves  at  all  as  to  good  works,  is  perfectly 
unncccssnry,  since  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  perish.    The  animal  men 
are  under  tlio  necessity  of  i*.ultivating  piety.    The  corporeal  men,  inasmuch  as 
they  ore  entirely  destitute  of  hope,  may  consider  themselves  as  absolved  from 
every  law.    Now,  if  such  had  been  the  doctrine  taught  by  Valentine,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  holding  out  an  invitation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  humsa 
race  to  indulge  in  every  species  of  iniquity,  and  granting  to  his  followers,  in  par- 
ticular, the  license  of  doing  whatever  they  might  list    But  the  tenets  which  we 
thus  find  ascribed  to  Valentine,  by  Irenseus  and  other  ancient  writers,  are  mani- 
festly repugnant  to  various  parts  of  the  Valentinion  discipline ;  and  it  is,  more- 
over, certain  that  Valentine  considered  all  men  to  be  by  nature  equal;  all  en- 
dowed with  a  two-fold  soul,  and  the  gate  of  salvation  as  irrevocably  closed 
against  none.    I,  therefore,  entertain  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  tliese  ancient 
authors  understood  his  sentiments  but  very  imperfectly,  or  else  were,  on  some 
account  or  other,  induced  designedly  to  misrepresent  them.     That  mankind 
were  distributed  by  Valentine  into  three  classes,  the  animal,  the  spiritual,  and  the 
corporeal,  is  what  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  question ;  but  he  certainly  never 
did  think,  nor  was  it  possible  he  should  think,  that  the  corporeal  class  were  des- 
titute of  souls,  and  of  necessity  doomed  to  perdition.    What  he  meant  to  say 
was  doubtless  this,  that  amongst  men  of  the  corporeal  class,  or  the  worshippers 
of  false  gods,  the  body  commonly  usurps  the  dominion,  and  stifles  every  energy 
and  power  of  the  soul.    As  long,  then,  as  they  should  continue  iu  that  state, 
nothing  was  to  bo  hoped  for  by  them  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body ;  for  if 
they  died  under  such  circumstances,  the  sensitive  soul  would  perish,  and  the  ra- 
tional one,  being  incapable  of  death,  would  be  transferred  into  another  corporeal 
frame.    After  a  similar  manner  ought  we  to  understand  what  he  says  of  men 
of  the  animal  class ;  for  his  doctrine  was,  not  that  these  were  destitute  of  a  ra- 
tional soul,  but  that  the  sensitive  and  concupiscent  soul  had  in  them  obtained 
the  mastery,  so  as  to  prevent  the  celestial  soul  from  exexjuting  its  office.    They 
were,  therefore,  according  to  him,  nearer  to  salvation  than  those  of  the  corpo- 
[p.  389.]  real  class,  who  referred  every  thing  to  the  body,  and  totally  neglected 
tlie  soul.    The  class  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  spiritual  consisted  of  those  in 
whom  that  particle  of  the  divine  essence,  the  celestial  mind,  the  seat  of  re^nson 
and  of  wisdom,  enjoys  the  preeniinencc,  and  holds  in  subjection  not  only  the 
body,  but  also  that  other  soul  by  which  the  body  is  acted  upon  and  influenced. 
These  must  of  necessity  be  saved,  inasmuch  as  they  resemble  Christ,  and  con- 
duct themselves  agreeably  to  his  example. — I  have  been  oblinred  to  speak  the 
less  distinctly  respecting  tlie  difference  in  the  two-fold  soul^  with  wliich  Valentine 
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eoiwdered  man  as  having  been  endowed,  in  consequence  of  ancient  authors 
having  omitted  to  mark  this  difference  with  sufficient  precision.  This  much^ 
however,  is  clearly  to  be  perceived,  that  one  was  considered  as  being  by  nature 
immortal;  the  other  as  not  being  immortal  by  nature,  but  capable  of  becoming 
•0  upon  yielding  due  obedience  to  the  superior  soul.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  former  was  looked  upon  as  formed  of  the  divirie  substance^  or  that  whereof 
the  Deity  himself  cons'ists;  the  latter  as  constituted  of  the  more  noble  part  of 
matter,  or  such  as  was  made  use  of  in  the  framing  of  the  heavens.  We  arc  not, 
however,  able  to  speak  with  equal  confidence  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the 
virtues  or  powers  which  each  was  supposed  to  possess.  Valentine,  it  is  true, 
represents  the  superior  soul  as  the  immediate  seat  or  residence  of  rationality  and 
wisdom ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  places  a  certain  sort  of  reason  also  in  the  in- 
ferior soul.  For  he  enjoins  this  latter  to  attend  to  the  dictates  and  direction  of 
the  superior  soul,  a  thing  that,  without  reason  and  intelligence,  it  must  have 
been  utterly  incapable  of  doing.  It  had  also  the  power  of  either  obeying  or  re* 
sisting  the  superior  soul,  and  must  consequently,  in  addition  to  reason,  have 
been  endowed  with  liberty  or  freedom  of  will,  a  thing  not  possessed  by  the  supe- 
rior soul.  These,  as  well  as  various  other  particulars  of  the  Valentininn  disci- 
pline, admit  not  in  the  present  day  of  an  explication  altogether  satisfactory,  inas- 
much as  ancient  writers  are  silent  as  to  many  things  of  essential  importance  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  subject,  whilst  they,  at  the  same  time,  pervert  other 
things,  and  not  unfrequently  give  us,  as  the  genuine  tenets  of  Valentine,  what 
are  merely  inferences  or  deductions  drawn  by  themselves.  Finally,  in  their  ac- 
count of  this  man's  doctrines  and  opinions,  everything  like  method  or  order  is 
beyond  all  measure  disregarded ;  and  various  things,  which  ought  to  have  been 
aaaocmted  together  and  brought  into  one  view,  are  disunited  and  kept  far  apart 

Lym.     Inferior  sects  that  owed  their  ori^n  to  the  Valentinian 

school.  From  the  Valentinian  school  are  said  to  have  issued  not 
a  few  founders  of  other  sects,  who,  retaining  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  master's  discipline,  endeavoured,  either  by  certain 
partial  emendations  or  by  a  new  exposition  and  arrangement,  to 
improve  upon  the  original  plan,  and  communicate  to  it  a  more 
specious  and  imposing  air.  It  should  seem,  however,  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  same  thing  which  occurred  in  the  case  o{ Simon 
Magus  again  took  place  with  regard  to  Valentine;  namely,  that 
every  one  who  professed  sentiments  bearing  the  least  affinity  or 
resemblance  to  his  opinions  was  at  once,  without  farther  evi- 
dence, accounted  to  be  of  the  number  of  his  disciples.  Amongst 
those  who  are  thus  reported  to  have  derived  the  first  rudiments 
of  their  discipline  from  Valentine,  we  may  first  mention  Ptolemy, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Ptohmxiites,  a  man  of  ingenuity  and 
eloquence,  who  differed  widely  from  the  general  body  of  the  Va* 
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lentinians  in  his  tenets  respecting  the  JSons,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  some  other  points.  His  ^ons  are  not  only  differently  named 
and  arranged  &om  those  of  his  reputed  preceptor,  but  he  appears 
likewise  to  have  considered  them  merely  in  the  light  of  divino 
attributes  or  virtues.(*)  Far  diflferent  were  the  sentiments  of  S> 
cundusy  who  is  commemorated  by  Irenseus  as  a  very  distinguished 
[p.  390.]  disciple  of  the  Valentinian  school.  According  to  him, 
the  ^Eons  were  real  substances  or  persons,  and,  what  is  particularly 
deserving  of  remark,  he  placed  at  the  head  of  them  two  principleSi 
Uffht  and  darkness,  a  circumstance  which  plainly  proves  him  to 
have  borrowed  more  from  the  Oriental  philosophy  than  his  mas- 
ter had  done,  and  ako  indicates  in  him  somewhat  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  discipline  of  the  Manichees.f^)  A  third  disciple  of  the 
Valentinian  school,  not  at  all  inferior  to  these  in  point  of  fame, 
indeed,  rather  their  superior,  was  Uerachon,  an  author  whom  we 
find  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  repeatedly  citing,  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  and  confuting  his  crroiB.  Whether  Heracleon 
dissented  in  reality  from  Valentine,  or  merely  in  words  and 
phrases,  and  if  there  was  really  a  difference  between  them,  in 
what  such  difterence  consisted,  and  what  were  the  peculiar  opi- 
nions  or  tenets  of  the  former,  are  points  which,  in  the  presenl 
day,  it  will  be  found  far  from  easy  to  determine.(') 

(1)  Respecting  Ptolemy^  in  addition  to  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  (Lift.  C€fntr. 
Valent.  c.  iv.  p.  290.)  Augustine,  and  others,  I  would  recommend  the  reader  pop- 
ticularly  to  consult  Epiphanius,  Htcres.  XXXIII.  p.  216.  222.  who  gives  us  a  let- 
ter of  his  to  a  woman  named  Flora,  which  was  afterwards  published  more  cor. 
rectly  by  J.  Ernest  Grabe,  in  his  SpicUegium  Pairum  et  Hccreticorum,  torn,  ii.  p» 
69.  In  this  letter  he  communicates  without  reserve  his  sentiments  respecting 
the  law  of  Moses,  declaring  it,  in  his  oninion,  not  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Supreme  Deity ;  but  to  have  been  framed  in  part  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  in  part 
by  Moses,  and  in  part  by  Demiurgus,  or  the  founder  of  this  world.  This  opinion 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  law  of  Moses,  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  learned 
men  to  consider  as  peculiar  to  Ptolemy ;  but  as  to  this,  they  are  unquestionably 
In  an  error.  That  the  Jewish  law  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
was  an  article  of  common  belief  throughout  the  whole  Gnostic  school.  Although 
the  leaders  of  the  different  sects  into  which  it  branched  might  diflTcr  somewhat 
in  the  mode  of  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  Even  Valentine  him- 
self did  not  think  otherwise. 

(2)  Vid.  Irenacus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  Epiptianius,  Hccres.  xxxi.  Augustine,  de 
Hicres.  cap.  xii.  It  is  certiiin  that  much  difference  of  opinion  subsisted  between 
Ptolemy  and  Secundiis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  JEons^  the  one  conbidering  them 
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M  merely  modes  or  virtues  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  other  us  real  sabBtanccs  or 
persons;  and  each  contending  that  his  own  sentiments  on  the  subject  corres- 
ponded with  those  which  had  been  entertained  by  their  nmHter.  Ropecting  the 
nature  and  true  grounds  of  this  dispute,  one  miglit  readily  engage  in  much 
learned  disquisition ;  but,  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  I  shall  content  myself 
merely  with  obsen'ing,  that  f^om  this  controvertiy  Valentine  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  some  genius,  certainly ;  but,  at  the  Kime  time,  one  of  a  weak  indcei^ivo 
mind,  who,  indeed,  propounded  many  new  opinions,  but  left  the  greater  p:irt  of 
them  so  ill  defined  aa  to  afford  matter  for  continual  disputes  amongst  his  dis- 
ciples^ 

(3)  Vid.  J.  Ernest  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patrum  et  Htureticor,  tom.  iL  p.  83.  et  seq. 

LIX.  JMarciis  and  coiarimBas.  Amongst  the  disciples  of  Valen- 
tine, we  find  ancient  authors  agree  also  in  reckoning  (though  on 
what  authority  is  uncertain)  one  Marcus,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Marcosians,  and  a  Colarbasus,  who  was  some  how  or  other 
connected  with  this  Marcus,  either  as  an  associate,  a  pupil,  [p.  391.] 
or  a  preceptor.  Of  Colarbasus  not  much  is  handed  down  to  us  by 
either  Irenseus  or  any  other  writer.  What  little  they  do  say  of 
him  almost  entirely  respects  his  tenets  concerning  the  yEons, 
whom,  it  appears,  he  distributed,  named,  and  associated  in  a  very 
different  way  from  Valentine.  To  enter  furtlier,  therefore,  into 
the  history  of  this  man's  opinions,  would  be  only  a  waste  of  words. 
Concerning  Marcus,  however,  many  things  are  left  us  on  record, 
particularly  by  Irenajus.  Of  these  some  may  easily  be  reconciled 
with  the  principles  of  the  Valentinian  discipline,  but  others  are 
entirely  new,  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  obscure,  so  much 
BO,  indeed,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  explication. — Amongst  other 
notable  attainments  and  exploits,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered 
very  profound  mysteries  in  the  Greek  letters,  to  have  studied 
magic,  worked  miracles  by  the  assistance  of  demons,  debauched 
women,  instilled  into  his  followers  the  vilest  of  principles,  and 
compiled  a  code  of  the  most  puerile  and  absurd  institutions.  In 
the  heavy  catalogue  of  accusations  thus  brought  against  him, 
some  particulars  were  no  doubt  well  founded,  others  wholly  ficti- 
tious, and  some  deduced  from  a  misapprehension  or  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation of  his  opinions.  To  draw  the  proper  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  might  not,  perhaps 
.be  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  a  person  intimately  conversat 
with  the  Gnostic  discii)line ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  replete  witi. 
labour  and  fiitigue.    Contemplating  the  history  of  this  man  witL 
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every  possible  degree  of  candour,  and  even  rejecting  as  spurioiu 
every  part  of  what  are  stated  to  have  been  the  Marcosian  tenets^ 
except  such  things  as  could  not  possibly  have  been  feigned,  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  found  impossible  to  form  a  more  lenient  judg- 
enent  o{ Marcus  than  this :  That  he  was  a  man  of  the  Jewish  pe^ 
suasion,  in  all  jDrobability  neither  wicked  nor  impious,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  one  who  exercised  his  mental  powers  only  to  make 
himself  ridiculous,  and  who,  having  his  brain  bewildered  with 
Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Jewish  extravagancies,  converted  the 
universal  religion,  which  he  pretended  to  profess,  into  a  system  of 
the  most  egregious  nonsense  and  deformity .(*) 

(1)  Respecting  the  tenets  of  Marcus,  and  the  sect  of  the  Marcosian, 
founded  by  him,  which,  extending  itself  through  various  regions,  particularly 
Qaul,  imposed  on  many  of  the  more  plain  and  simple  of  the  ChristiaiiH,  Irenaeni 
treats  much  at  large,  (Ado.  Hccres,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv.  ct  seq.)  althougli  in  a  very 
immcthodical,  unconnected  manner.  The  subject  has  also  been  taken  up  after 
him  by  others.  Of  these  tenets  we  need  only  direct  our  attention  to  such  as  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  either  Irenasus  or  any  other  author  should  haTi 
feigned,  to  be  convinced  that  the  man  must  have  been  disordered  in  his  bnin, 
indeed,  entirely  out  of  his  wits.  The  evidence  of  this  is,  in  fact,  so  glaringly 
obvious,  that  we  can  only  wonder  it  should  ever  have  entered  into  the  heads 
of  learned  men  to  exercise  their  genius  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  and  purify 
BO  incorrigible  and  hopeless  a  subject  By  way  of  specimen,  we  will  proaeot 
the  reader  with  the  Marcosian  tenets  respecting  the  force  and  power  of  the 
Greek  letters,  as  they  are  given  us  by  Ircnajus,  nearly  in  tiie  very  words  of  Mar- 
cus himself,  ratur*  i»  (the  reader  will  understand  that  these  arc  the  words  of 
one  of  the  Supremo  JEons,  whom  Marcus  represents  as  having  been  sent  to 

him  in  the  form  of  a  woman)  taiut'   Jk   ri    »•*{*   vfJilf  iUt^t    Tiva-A^at,    y^aa.usra 
dircpfotai   Cn-a^-)(ttv     yiietvxt    TuF    T^lcSr    J'ufofjttatf    tuttfinhs,    rdf     ^i^tc^BTur    r<p 
S\ov    rtov   Qvoi    foi;^ti(i)i'    rdv   a^td-fjiif    rh   fjttf  yn^   ifatvA   y^aufJLXTX    ivrla   fijutrcf 
livstj    r3   TTxr^Oi   xac    r*\i    aXud'tfaf,    S'ltk    rO    dpdjfcus    duroifs    utAt,     rvriftv     diiunt 
KaX    dyucXaXMrtfC    rh   S't    iiuipotfa    oxrot,   ivra     t8    \oyii   xai    ris   ^«Mf,    ^ti    t6    /iirt 
iTJrt^    virdp^ti¥    Tuv    ti    dpio¥0)¥    xal    tCif    patfuifrmf   Aal    dya/t^fs'3'ai     riSv   fA§f 
Sutfd'ir   TJir    dinffot»¥,    ruv   /*v7f(     tit/TMV    rnf  dvapo^iv'    t&  /i    ptafitrra    xai    lark 
fTTck    SvTQ    tS   av^^tovv   Ka\    m    niKktia-(as,    Ixtt  J'ta   tZv   cird'^uTv   patfk    rr^nK^irt. 
IfAo^poto-t   ri  JXo.   9   y)f   n^oc   tiij   ^ttriif  fcog^nr   durSs  ir%^tt'To[tio't9.     Mas  igitur^ 
qiuD  apud  nos  sunt,  viginti  quatuor  lUtertc,  emanaliones  esse  intdlige  trinm  lir/ti- 
turn  imaginales,  earum  qux  continent  universum,  qua  sunt  sursum  elemenlorvm 
[p.  392.]  numerum,     Mutas  enim  litteras  novem  puta  esse  patris  el  vcritalis,  qu^t- 
niam  sine  voce  sint,  id  est,  inenarrabiles  et  ineloquibiles,     Semivocales  autem  cum 
sint.  octo,  Logi  esse  et  Zocs,  quoniam  quasi  media:  sint  inter  mutas  el  rocaJes,  et 
recipere  eorum  quidern  qu(C  supersint  emanationem,  eorum  vera  qua:  subsint  eU* 
vationem,     Vocales  autem  et  ipsas  septem  esse,  anthropi  et  ecclesia:,  quoniam  per 
anihrajmm  vox  progrediens  formavit  omnia.     Sonus  enim  tods  formam  eis  or. 
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eumdediL    Irensens,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiv. }  5.  p.  70.    Connnunicationfl,  similarly  sub- 
tile, and  oven  still  more  ridiculous  and  obscure,  respecting  tiie  force  and  pro- 
perties of  the  Greek  letters,  and  their  accordance  with  divine  matters,  both  pre- 
cede and  follow  the  above.     That  it  siiould  ever  have  entered  into  the  mind  of 
Lrenaeus,  or  any  other  person,  to  have  invented  things  lilce  these,  and  ascribed 
them  to  Marcus,  by  way  of  bringing  him  into  discredit^  is  not  to  be  believed. 
They  are,  in  fact,  taken  from  his  writings,  and  given  in  his  own  words.     Now, 
can  any  one,  let  me  ask,  who  is  himself  in  possession  of  his  senses,  for  a  mo- 
ment regard  these  sublime  mysteries  as  the  oUspring  of  a  sound  and  rational 
mind  ? — But  I  will  add  another  specirnen^  which  must,  I  think,  place  it  beyond 
all  question,  that  Marcus  and  his  followers  altogether  turned  theu*  backs  on 
every  principle  of  true  wisdom,  and  were  devoted  to  the  silly  conceits  and  ex- 
travagancies of  the  Egyptians.  In  Irenaeus  are  to  be  found  certain  prayers,  which 
the  Marcosians  dictated  to  dying  people,  to  be  recited  when,  in  their  journey  to 
the  celestial  regions,  they  Ciune  to  pass  through  the  p/ovinces  of  Demiurgus  and 
his  assocuites.     Iren.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxi.  }  3.  p.  97.     In  these  prayers  also,  there  is 
no  room  to  suspect  any  thing  like  fraud  or  misapprchen>ion.     If  the  sense  or 
meaning  of  them  be  attended  to,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a  near  resemblance 
to  those  of  a  similar  kind  in  use  with  the  Ophites,  which  are  presened  by  Ori- 
^n  in  his  work  contra  Celsum,  altliough  they  certainly  differ  from  them  some- 
what in  words.    They  are,  moreover,  of  such  a  description  as  to  preclude  every 
idea  of  their  having  been  invented  by  any  adversary  of  the  Marcosian  sect.    It 
was  the  opinion,  then,  of  the  Marcosians,  as  well  as  of  the  Ophites  and  others 
of  tlie  Gnostics,  and  derived  by  them,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  Egyptians,  that 
the  soiils  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  upon  taking  leave  of  the  body,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  mansions  above,  had  to  pass  through  the  celestial  orbs,  and  the  phinots 
or  wandering  stars,  which  were  under  the  donjinion  of  Dcmiurffus  and  other 
most  powerful  Genii,  who  were  completely  adverse  to  this  passage  of  souls 
through  their  domains,  and  particularly  anxious  to  arrest  their  progress.    The 
efforts  of  these  invidious  tyrants,  however,  might,  it  was  believed,  by  means  of 
certain  words  and  phrases,  be  so  far  rendered  abortive  as  to  prevent  their  im- 
peding souls  in  their  ascent  to  the  Deity ;  and  it  was  of  course  considered  as 
expedient  that  dying  persons  should  provide  themselves  with  prayers  and  for- 

mulSB  of  this  description  :  r»r»j  jTi  ris  ?rigi  Tdv  ^a/uiDt^ydv  dKOua-avraSi  (we  give 
the  words  of  Irenseus)  o-poJ'^n  Tec^sep^d-Mrsci,  »u(  xxrAyfufnt  duru>v  T«c  pi^M(>  xii 
TftV(  ylv»s  TNC  fCNT^oc*    duTOf   J'§    TTOftu^itut    iis  ri  Unt  'fi^avra  rCv  Itafxin  dvri, 

T9riu  TNr  •i'VX^^'  ^^^  autem  eos  qui  circa  Demiurgum  sunt  audienlcs,  valdc  coji. 
turhari,  et  reprehendere  suam  radicem,  et  genus  matris :  ipsos  aiUcm  (the  souls 
which  had  taken  their  leave  of  the  body),  abire  in  sua,  prqjicicnies  jiodos  ipsorumj 
id  est,  animam,  meaning  the  sensitive  soul  itself,  or  what  of  the  sensitive  soul 
these  celestial  souls  might  have  brought  with  them  from  the  body.  For  any 
one  to  attempt  to  explain  away  the  utter  inanity  and  absurdity  (»f  things  like 
these,  appears  to  me  a  most  miserable  abuse  both  of  learning  and  talents. — I 
would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  denying  that  some  things  with  [p.  393.] 
which  tiie  Marcosian  sect  is  reproached  by  Irenucus  and  others,  miirht  either  bo 
misanderstood  by  ignorant  people  unaci]u:tinted  with  tho  force  of  the  words 
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and  terms  mode  nse  of,  or  unfairly  represented  by  heedless  and  malevolent  spee* 
tators,  to  whom  every  thing  appeared  vile  and  flagidons  that  was  unusual  with 
the  Christians ;  amongst  which  I  reckon  what  is  reported  respecting  the  sorcery 
and  delusive  tricks,  or  if  the  reader  had  rather,  the  religious  fallacies  of  Marcus, 
which  appear  to  me  unworthy  of  the  least  credit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  no  kind  of  argument,  and  may  be  invalidated  on  several  grounds. 
Whatever  Irenseus  has  transmitted  to  us  respecting  things  of  this  sort^  appears 
to  have  been  collected  from  the  testimony  of  cert:iin  women,  who  might  have 
easily  been  imposed  upon,  and  under  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  tliemselves  t 
more  ready  re-admission  into  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  whom  for  a  while 
they  had  deserted,  might  possibly  have  been  induced  to  embellish  their  narra* 
tion  in  a  way  not  exactly  corresponding  with  the  truth.  It  is  said,  for  example, 
that  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  Marcus  was  accustomed,  either  by 
means  of  mngic  or  some  sort  of  juggling,  to  linge  the  wine  in  the  chalice  witii 
a  red  or  purple  colour,  wori^ia  otyai  Kut^^fAlva  (says  Irenteus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.  p. 
60.)  v^io^irotgfJiiviHf  &/;^«^/c<?r,  *al  iw\  vXiov  Uritpuv  t^¥  Xo>of  tiTc  kwtM.xn9%mc^ 
vo^^v^tflt  »«)  i^vd'^d  drot^aei/itf'd'ai  Troilr  a>c  /exi7f  rdv  ard  roip  Cirt^  rk  IktL 
^  XH*^    rd    a/fca    rd   lavrns   iu^ttr    h    rd    ixtivn     roni^im    ^iik   T«f    iir(»XM0'f»c    dun. 

Pro  calice  vino  misto,  fingens  se  gralias  agere^  el  multum  producens  verba  tnro- 
eaiionis  purpureus  et  rubicundus  calix  ul  appareat  faciU  iia  ut  rideatur  gratia  ab 
Us  qui  sunt  supra  omnia  (t.  e.  the  iEons)  sanguinem  suum  in  iltius  calicem  per 
ejus  invocationem  stillare.  Now,  with  regard  to  this,  learned  men  have  denied, 
and,  as  I  think,  rightly,  that  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  thing  of  this  sort>,  any 
recourse  to  magic  could  be  necessary.  They  suspect.,  nevertheless,  th:it  Marcus 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  deluded  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  But,  for 
my  own  part,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that,  in  this  case,  a  very  innocent 
practice,  and  one  that  originated  from  a  good  design,  has  been  exposed  to  un- 
merited reproach  through  the  mistake  of  some  spectator  who  was  unacquainted 
with  the  MiU'cosinn  discipline.  The  custom  with  this  sect,  no  doubt,  was,  that  the 
chalice  should  bo  filhMl  first  with  white  wine,  probably  by  way  of  representing, 
by  a  sort  of  figure,  the  purity  and  sanctity  (►f  Christ's  blood.  In  the  act  of  con- 
secration, however,  it  was  the  usage  for  the  priest  to  mingle  a  portion  of  red 
wine  with  the  white,  so  as  to  make  the  contents  of  the  chalice  in  some  sort 
resemble  blood,  and  thereby  excite  in  tiie  minds  of  those  present,  a  mora 
lively  recollection  of  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice.  Possibly  it  might  happen,  that 
this  mingling  of  the  red  wine  with  the  white  by  the  priest,  might  escnpe  the 
observation  of  certain  persons  who  chanced  to  be  occasional  witnesses  of  the 
public  worship  of  the  Marcosians,  and  that  upon  perceiving  red  wine  distributed 
in  the  cup,  without  being  aware  that  any  otlier  than  white  wine  had  been 
poured  into  it,  they  were  led  to  conclude  that  this  change  must  have  bt*en 
wrought  by  the  assistance  of  some  evil  spirit,  and  to  represent  the  matter  in  thia 
light  to  others.  Wh(>  is  there  that  can  be  ignorant  of  the  multitude  of  errors 
to  which  mistakes  of  this  kind  gave  rise?   My  opinion  is  precisely  the  same  with 

regard  to  the  other  miracle  which  is  sub^^equently  related  by  Irenseus. On 

tl)e  tJible,  around  which  it  was  customary  for  the  Marcosians  to  assiMnble 
when  celebrating  the  Lord*s  supper,  was  placed  a  cup  of  much  larger  size  than 
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the  chalice  out  of  which  the  communicants  drnnk.  into  this  larger  cup  it  was 
tho  ufi&ge  for  the  priest  to  pour  what  little  portion  of  the  wine  might  be  left 
by  the  communicants  in  the  chalice,  or  smaller  cup;  and  the  consequence,  we 
are  told,  was,  that  these  tew  drops  became  on  a  sudden  so  ampliticd,  as  to  dW 
such  hirger  vessel,  even  to  overflowing,  with  liquor  of  an  ensanguined  colour. 
Irenseus  recounts  this  as  one  of  the  prodigies,  or,  if  the  reader  had  rather,  one  of 
ihe  frauds  of  Marcus;  for  I  must  own  that  his  words  admit  of  being  taken  [p.  394.] 

in  either  sense:  ft^(  roidurik  nva  inruvf  ttai   i^oti^^^-a^  Tiv  takaifidi^ov  ^^ufxarovotdt 

Dein  cum  tcUia  quxdam  dixit,  et  infelicem  illam  (mulierem)  ad  iiisaniam  adegii,  turn 
mirabilia  facere  videtur,  majore  calice  minore  ita  ut  (pocvlum)  redundaret  impleto. 
But  it  is  easily  to  be  collected,  even  from  the  words  of  Irenxus  himself,  by  any 
one  who  shall  duly  attend  to  them,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself  in  this  passage  is  very  confused  and  obscure,  that 
DO  trick  or  deception  was  actually  practised  in  this  case,  and  that  the  idea  of  the 
thing's  having  been  accomplished  by  any  fraudulent  or  preternatural  opcriition, 
in  all  probability  originated  with  certain  ignorant  or  heedless  and  prejudiced 
spectators.  With  the  Marcosians  it  was  not  the  custom  for  several  to  partake 
in  succession  of  one  cup,  as  is  the  practise  with  other  Christians,  but  a  separate 
portion  of  wine  was  given  to  each  person  by  the  priest.  When  any  one  did  not 
drink  the  whole  of  what  was  thus  handed  to  him,  the  remainder  was  poured  into 
a  larger  cup  that  stood  on  the  table ;  and  the  chalice  was  replenished  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  wine  for  the  person  next  in  rotation.  Whatever  was  left  in 
the  smaller  cup  being  thus  constantly  emptied  into  the  larger  one,  the  latter,  of 
eourse,  in  time,  became  full ;  nor  can  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  sect 
eould  have  been  so  stupid  and  silly  as  to  regard  a  thing  of  such  necessary  occur- 
rence  in  the  light  of  a  miracle.  What  I  suspect  is,  that  certain  occasional  spec- 
taiors  of  the  Marcosian  rites,  observing  the  wine  to  increase  in  the  larger  cup, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  table  empty,  without  perceiving  the  actual  cause 
by  which  such  increase  was  produced,  were  hastily  induced  to  imagine  that  it 
was  either  accomplished  by  the  assistance  of  some  evil  demon,  or  otherwise 
brought  about  by  some  subtle  kind  of  fraud. 

LX.  Bardesanes*  Ancient  writers  arc  also  agreed  in  reckon- 
ing, as  the  disciples  of  Valentine,  (in  addition  to  others,  whom  we 
deem  it  imnecessary  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  are  scarcely 
kn^wn  even  by  name  at  this  day,)  those  two  very  celebrated 
charactars,  Bardesanes  and  Tatian,  from  both  of  whom  the  cause 
of  Christianity  derived  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  benefit,  al- 
though each  of  them  became  the  parent  of  a  new  sect,  and  patron- 
ized several  very  important  errors.  In  this,  however,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  authors  to  whom  we  allude  must  have  laboured  under 
a  mistake,  since  the  doctrine  of  Bardesanes,  as  well  as  that  of 
Tatian,  is  very  considerably  removed  from  the  Valentinian  prin« 
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In  the  next  place,  there  are  some  diatlnguifshed  literary  characters,  thoagh 
compoiatiTely  but  few,  who  will  not  admit  that  the  Therapeutao  were  either 
Jews  or  Christiana.  The  learned  Jo.  Joach.  Langios  published  at  Hall,  in  1721 » 
two  disaertations  de  Tkerapeuiis  in  JE^ypio  H  Essmisj  in  which  he  endeavoom 
to  make  it  appear  that  these  Ascetics  were  a  Gentile  philosophic  sect,  who  had 
interwoven  with  their  system  of  discipline  some  few  particulars  drawn  from  the 
religion  of  the  Jews.  But  the  difference  between  this  opinion  and  that  of  those 
who  conceive  the  Therapentss  to  have  been  Jews,  is  not  so  great  as  the  learned 
author  seems  to  have  imagined :  for,  according  to  lus  own  account,  the  diaci- 
]^e  of  this  sect  appears  to  have  been  talcen  in  part  from  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  partly  from  some  species  of  philosophy ;  and  exactly  in  this  light  is  the 
■yatem  of  the  Therapenta  regarded  by  all  those  who  contend  that  they  were 
Jews.  These  dissertations,  therefore,  have  nothing  in  them  of  novelty,  unless 
H  be  the  anther's  refusal  to  assent  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  Therapeutn 
were  Jews.  On  thia  point  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
lion,  although  it  might  be  very  easily  shown  that  the  opinion  of  this  learned 
writer  Is  deadtnte  of  every  kind  of  support;  whilst  many  cutsumstances  offer 
tfaettaelves  in  ikvor  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Therapeut®  were  Jews,  and 
that,  not  merely  so  fbr  as  regarded  certain  institutions  and  tenets,  but  really  and 
Mrfctly  rach  by  birth  and  descent  Still  further  removed  from  the  commonly 
veeeived  o]Hlnion  is  that  of  Paul.  Ernest  Jablonsky,  a  man  eminent  for  his 
eorions  and  recondite  learning,  who,  in  a  treatise  written  professedly  on  the 
mlgeet,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  TherapeutaB  were  priests  of  Egypt, 
who  devoted  themaelves  to  the  observation  of  the  stars,  and  those  other  sci- 
•neea  aoeotmted  sacred  in  that  country ;  in  fact,  that  they  were  the  same  with 
those  whom  Democritus,  as  cited  by  Clement,  calls  Arpedmiapta,  The  outlines 
«f  his  undertaking  may  be  seen  in  his  Letters  to  Matur.  Veissiere  la  Croze,  torn. 
L  p.  178,  et  seq. ;  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  long  ere  the  work  itself  is  given  to 
the  public  As  fiv  as  I  am  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  matter, 
[p.  67.]  the  learned  author  will  have  to  encounter  many  obBtaclcB  of  no  small 
eonsequence,  and  particularly,  amongst  other  things,  that  part  of  Thilo^s  account 
which  represents  the  Therapeutao  as  not  confined  merely  to  Egypt,  but  as 
having  established  themselves  in  various  other  countries.  In  truth,  he  will  have  a 
vast  deal  to  teach  ua,  of  which  we  are  as  yet  completely  ignorant,  before  we 
Mn  be  brought  to  consider  the  Therapeut®  as  having  been  the  priests  or  minis- 
ten  of  the  Egyptian  deities. 

XVL  The  aoiml  4octrlBe  of  these  secU.  Neither  of  these  sects, 
into  which  the  Jewish  people  were  divided,  can  be  considered 
as  having  the  least  contributed  towards  promoting  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  genuine  piety.  The  Pharisees,  as  was  frequently 
objected  to  them  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  paid  no  regard  what- 
ever to  inward  purity  or  sanctity  of  mind,  but  studied  merely  to 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  towards  them,  by  an  ostenta- 
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fection,  allowed  this  author  of  all  evil  to  mar  the  fair  face  of  the 
world,  and  despoil  it  of  the  greatest  part  of  its  beauty.(*)  Hence 
the  perpetual  contention  between  reason  and  appetite,  by  which 
mankind  are  tormented  in  the  present  day;  for  the  gross  and 
corrupt  material  body  with  which  man  became  thus  invested  is 
ever  impelling  the  soul  to  acts  of  iniquity  and  sin.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  this  calamitous  state  of  things,  Jesus, 
according  to  this  heresiarch,  descended  from  the  mansions  above 
and  assumed  a  corporeal  frame ;  a  frame,  however,  not  at  all  re- 
sembling the  bodies  with  which  the  human  race  are  enveloped, 
but  of  a  celestial  and  ethereal  nature.  It  was,  therefore,  in  ap- 
pearance merely  that  this  heavenly  guest  was  brought  forth,  or 
that  he  ate,  suffered,  and  underwent  death ;  for  that  in  reality  he 
neither  was  bom,  nor  did  he  die.(*)  The  doctrine  which  he  re^ 
presented  Jesus  as  having  taught,  was  that  the  souls  of  men  shoiJd 
yield  in  nothing  to  the  influence  of  the  body,  but  be  constantly 
striving  to  release  themselves  from  the  chains  of  vitiated  matter. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body,  the  souls  who  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  instruction  thus  afforded  them,  would,  he  held, 
ascend,  invested  with  their  original  bodies  of  ethereal  mould,  into 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Deity;  whilst  the  terrene  and  exter- 
nal  body  itself,  which  had,  in  fact,  been  the  prison  of  the  soul, 
and  the  origin  or  fountain  of  all  its  transgressions,  would,  he  sup- 
posed, again  be  absorbed  in  the  vast  material  mass  from  whence 
it  had  been  taken,  without  the  least  hope  of  reviviscence  or  a 
future  resurrection. 

(1)  Of  Bardesanes  wo  find  frequent  mention  made  by  ancient  writers.  His 
history  is  particularly  entered  into  by  (amongst  others)  Eusebius,  Histor.  Eccles, 
lib.  iv.  c.  30.  p.  161.  Epiphanius,  Hccres.  Ivi.  p.  476.  Theodoret,  Hccretic.  Pabular. 
lib.  i.  cap.  22.  p.  208.  Augustine  de  Hcnresibus,  cap.  xxxv.  See  also  the  Chronu 
con  Edessenum  apud  Jos.  Simon.  Assemann.  Biblioth.  Orienial.  Vatican,  [p.  396.] 
torn.  L  p.  389.  et.  seq.  Various  extracts  from  his  writings  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  Eusebius  de  PraparaL  Evangelica,  Porphyry  de  Absiinenliay  and  the 
works  of  other  ancient  authors,  which  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  genius  and 
abilities.  The  nature  of  his  discipline  is  by  no  one  more  clearly  explained  than 
by  Origen,  Dialog,  contra  MarcionitaSy  sect.  iii.  p.  70.  et.  seq.  edit.  Wetsten. 
From  all  these  different  sources,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  obtain 
any  thing  like  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  life  of  Bardesanes,  or  a  perfect 
and  satisfactory  conception  of  his  philosophy  and  religion.  By  more  modem 
writers,  therefore,  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  the  history  of  this  heresi- 
aieh  and  his  tenets  (the  most  distinguished  of  whom,  in  addition  to  Tillemontp 
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a  very  laborious  and  accurate  writer,  certainly,  but  one  by  no  means  deservinf 
of  tlie  very  high  degree  of  reputation  which  he  enjoys,  and  Assemamijio  whom. 
I  have  just  above  referred,  are  Fred.  StrunziiLS  in  his  Hisioria  Bardesanis  el 
Bardesanisiarunif  published  at  Wittenburg  in  4to.  and  Isaac  Beausobre  hi  his 
Histoire  ^  Mankhee,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.))  we  find  several  things  left  involved  in  ob» 
flcurity,  and  much  of  uncertain  conjecture  intermixed  with  real  history. — Re- 
specting tlie  origin  of  the  lapse  of  Bardesanes,  a  different  account  is  given  by 
Eusebius  from  what  we  meet  with  in  Epiphanius,  By  the  former,  Bardesanei 
is  represented  as  having  been  addicted  to  the  Valentinian  tenets  previously  to 
his  embracing  the  orthodox  faith,  whereas  the  latter  states  him  to  have  first  of 
all  cherished  the  true  faith,  and  then  to  have  been  seduced  into  error  by  the  Va- 
lentinlans.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  Bardesanes  was  bom  of  ChristLin  parentsi 
the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  is  certainly  the  one  best  entitled  to  credit,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  witliout  scruple,  adopted  it. 

(2)  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Eusebius,  Histor.  Eccks.  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.  and 
miglit,  if  it  were  necessary,  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  writers. 
Bardesanes  in  fact  discarded  whatever  was  so  obviously  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity  as  not  to  admit  of  any  thing  like  a  reconciliation  ther^ 
with,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Valentinian  tenets  respecting  an  evil  principlsi 
the  eternity  of  matter,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  return  of  our  mortal  frames  to 
matter  without  any  hope  of  a  future  resurrection  to  life,  and  the  like ;  but  oh  to 
the  notion  of  sin  having  owed  its  origin  to  matter,  and  various  other  opinions 
which  he  had  before  been  led  to  espouse,  he  retained  them  to  the  last,  and 
availed  himself  of  their  assistance  in  expounding  a  part  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

(3)  This  notion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  mankind  most  de- 
cisively separates  Bardesanes  from  Valentine  and  every  other  Gnostic  leader, 
by  all  of  whom  the  world  was  considered  as  having  been  framed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  by  a  being  to  whom  they  gave  the  title  of  Demi- 
urgus. 

(4)  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  apprize  the  reader  tliat  I  cannot  pretend  to  vouch 
the  authority  of  ancient  writers  for  every  thing  that  I  have  here  stated.  In  none 
of  these  authors,  for  instance,  is  there  to  be  found  any  thing  respecting  a  pri» 
mitive  world  created  by  God,  and  a  posterior  world  corrupted  through  the 
machinations  of  the  Prince  or  Governor  of  matter;  bnt  they  all  speak  as  if  Bar« 
desanes  had  imagined  the  universe,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted,  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  consequently  that  the  world,  as  we  now 
behold  it,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  world  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  lapse  or 
transgression  of  souls.  Again,  they  appear  to  intimate  it  as  liis  belief,  that  men, 
in  consequence  of  their  disobedience,  were,  by  way  of  punishment,  invested  by 
the  Deity  himself  with  depraved  and  vitiated  material  bodies. — But  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  unless  we  would  make  Bardesanes  inconsistent  with  himself^ 
[p.  397.]  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  him  sentiments  like  the  above.  For 
how  could  any  nun,  who  considered  tlie  Deity  as  exempt  from  every  species  of 
evil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  regarded  matter,  not  only  as  intrinsically  corrupt, 
bat  also  as  subject  to  the  dominion  of  an  evil  ruler,  how,  let  mo  ask,  could  aoF 
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dewing  things  in  this  light,  have  believed  that  the  all.gi*od  Deity  would 
^ther  have  invaded  the  vile  and  contaniiiiated  province  of  his  adversary  and 
enemy,  or  moved  a  finger  in  giving  arrangement  or  distribution  to  vitiated  mat- 
ter, or,  lastly,  have  placed  souls,  generated  of  himself,  in  a  region  so  thoroughly 
devoted  to  iniquity !  By  no  ivind  of  sophistry  could  nets  like  these  have  been 
reconciled  with  a  nature  decidedly  hostile  to  every  thing  evil  Bardesanesi 
therefore,  must  either  have  recognized  a  primitive  world,  the  workmanship  of 
the  Deity,  in  contradistinction  to  a  latter  one  that  Imd  been  corrupted  by  the  author 
of  all  evil,  or  he  must  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  paradise  beyond  the 
confines  of  this  world,  and  conceived  the  universe  which  we  inhabit,  to  have 
been  framed  by  the  Prince  or  Governor  of  matter  in  humble  imitation  of  such 
paradifte.  In  the  second  place,  how  could  it  be  possible  for  a  man,  who  was 
obviously  anxious  to  exempt  the  Deity  from  every  imputation  of  evil,  to  have 
believed  that  this  all-perfect  Being  was  induced,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
the  human  race,  to  clothe  them  with  a  vitiated  body,  composed  of  matter  that 
was  under  the  dominion  of  iiis  adversary,  and  teeming  with  every  corrupt  and 
depraved  appetite?  Can  that  Being  be  deemed  in  an  absolute  sense  good,  who 
is  the  author  or  cause  of  sinful  or  evil  conduct  in  others?  I  have  no  doubt) 
therefore,  but  that,  in  expounding  the  doctrine  of  Bardesancs  respecting  the 
conjunction  of  the  body  with  the  soul,  there  must  have  been  aometliing  or  other 
emitted  by  Origen  and  tiie  rest  of  the  ancient  writers.  According  to  the  opinion 
which  I  have  been  led  to  form  on  the  subject,  Bardesanes  must  have  held  either 
that  the  Deity,  in  consequence  of  man^s  having  sinned,  and  thus  rendered  hiof 
self  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  malicious  ruler  of  matter,  would  not  inteiw 
feie  to  prevent  the  latter  from  encumbering  the  human  race  with  bodies  formed 
of  clay ;  or  else  that  mankind  had,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  through  the  machi> 
nations  of  the  Author  of  all  evil,  been  so  far  beguiled,  or  ratiier  besotted,  as  to 
fidl  in  love  with  the  bodies  which  he  presented  to  them,  and  assume  them  of 
their  own  accord. 

(5)  The  opinion  thus  entertained  by  Bardesanes  respecting  the  celestial  or 
ethereal  nature  of  Christ's  body,  must,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  have  been 
the  only  reason  that  induced  ancient  writers  to  class  him  with  the  Valentinian% 
with  whom  he  held  scarcely  any  thing  else  in  common. 

LXL  Tatian.  Talian,  who  was  a  native  of  Assyria,  and  a 
man  of  considerable  learning  and  talents,  having,  according  to  his 
own  account,(*)  from  a  perusal  of  the  sacred  writings,  been  led  to 
entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  Christianity,  betook  himself  to 
Borne,  and  there  assiduously  laboured  in  cultivating  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  principles  under  the  tuition 
of  the  celebrated  Justin  Martyr.  The  latter  having  been  called 
upon  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  master,  Tatian 
at  first  opened  a  school  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  at  length  was  in- 
duced to  return  to  his  native  country,  where,  either  on  the  insti- 
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gation  of  his  own  mind,  (for  lie  was  naturally  of  an  anstere  dis- 
position,) or,  by  the  persuasion  of  others,  he  was  led  to  embrace 
the  tenets  of  those  who,  in  expounding  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Orie/itoZ  philosophic  notions 
respecting  the  Deity,  matter,  the  world,  and  the  human  soul. 
The  exact  form  of  the  religion  which  he  invented,  or  otherwise 
[p.  898.]  adopted,  is  not  to  be  collected  from  any  ancient  writer.(') 
Of  this  much,  indeed,  we  are  certain,  that  it  must  have  pos- 
sessed somewhat  of  the  Yalentinian  cast,  since,  besides  ascribing 
great  honour  to  the  jEons^  we  find  that  it  recognized  a  distinction 
between  the  founder  of  the  world  and  the  Supreme  Deity,  and 
disclaimed  the  notion  of  Christ's  having  assumed  a  real  body.(") 
There  can,  therefore,  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  cir- 
cimistance  of  Tatian's  having  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Valentinian  school.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain, 
that  as  well  in  other  things  as  in  the  precepts  which  relate  to 
morality,  the  disagreement  that  existed  between  the  system  of 
Tatian  and  that  of  Valentine  was  far  from  being  either  trifling  or 
inconsiderable.  Matter^  for  instance,  being  considered  by  the  for- 
mer as  intrinsically  evil,  and  the  bodies  of  men  consequently  as 
not  having  been  framed  by  the  Deity,  but  as  so  many  prisons  of 
celestial  souls,  he  willed  his  followers  to  abstain  from  propagating 
their  species,  and  likewise  from  everything  that  might  conduce 
either  to  the  strengthening  or  recreation  of  their  coporcal  fabric; 
in  other  words,  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  avoid  wedlock,  to 
forego  the  use  of  animal  food  as  well  as  of  wine,  and,  leading  a 
solitary  life,  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  moderate  quantity 
of  the  most  slight  and  meagre  sustenance.  To  such  an  excess,  in- 
deed, were  his  regulations  with  regard  to  abstinence  carried,  that 
even  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord  s  supper,  he  enjoined  the  use 
of  water  instead  of  wine.Q  This  severe  and  melancholy  system 
of  discipline  procured  for  his  followers,  of  whom  Tatian  hatl  soon 
to  boast  of  great  numbers  in  Syria,  the  people  of  which  country 
naturally  lean  to  an  austerity  of  manners,  and  subsequently  in 
other  regions,  the  denominations  oi Encratites^  or  "the  Continent;" 
Ilydroparastatcs^  or  *' Water  Drinkers;"  Ajyotactites,  or  "Renun- 
tiants"  of  this  workVs  goods,  and  the  like ;  although  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  for  them  to  be  termed,  in  reference  to  the  author 
of  their  sect,  Tatianitcs,  or  Tatiankts.   A  species  of  piety  that  wears 
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an  austere  and  rigid  aspect  being  sure  to  make  a  considerable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  people  in  general,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  sect  should  have  maintained  its  ground  in  vari- 
ous countries  so  low  down  as  the  fourth  century,  or,  indeed,  even 
later.O 

(1)  In  his  oration  **to  the  Greeks,"  which  has  escaped  the  fate  of  his  ether 
writings,  and  remains  extant  at  this  day.  Although  not  entirely  free  from  errorsi 
it  b  a  discourse  replete  with  various  erudition,  and  written  in  a  style  by  no 
means  deficient  in  polish.  It  is  commonly  to  be  found  annexed  to  the  works 
of  Justin  Martyr,  and  was  in  1700  published  separately  at  Oxford,  in  Svo., 
accompanied  with  various  annotations,  by  an  English  student  of  the  name  of 
Worth. 

(3)  Besides  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  and  others,  who  have  written  expressly 
on  the  subject  of  the  early  Christian  sects  and  heresies,  there  are  many,  who,  in 
treating  on  other  topics,  have  incidentally  been  led  to  make  mention  of  Tatian : 
from  none,  however,  can  he  be  said  to  have  received  that  measure  of  attention 
to  which  a  man  of  his  eminence  was  certainly  entitled. 

(3)  Vid.  Clemens  Alexand.  SlromaL  lib.  iil.  p.  460,  and  Excerpt,  ex  Philosopk. 
Orient  p.  806,  Epiphanius,  Htnres.  xlvL  cap.  i.  p.  391.  Origen  in  Lib.  de  Oro- 
tiom  cap.  xiii.  p.  77.  Edit  Oxon.  Hieron.  Comm,  in  Oalat.  vi.  p.  200.  &c. 

(4)  A  dislike  to  wine  should  seem  to  have  prevailed  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  East  from  a  very  remote  period,  and  more  particularly  [p.  399.] 
amongst  such  of  them  as  believed  in  a  two-fold  origin  of  things,  by  whom  we 
find  it  commonly  termed  the  blood  of  the  Devil,  or  evil  principle.  See  what 
bis  been  collected  on  the  subject  by  Paul  Ernest  Jablonsky,  in  his  Pantheon 
.Ssgyptiorum,  part  L  p.  131.  In  prohibiting  the  use  of  wine,  therefore,  to  his 
followers,  Mahommed  does  not  appear  to  have  originated  any  new  or  difficult 
law,  but  merely  revived  and  sanctioned  with  his  authority  an  ancient  regulation 
of  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Syrians,  and  other  oriental  nations.  We  mayi 
hence,  too,  easily  account  for  that  detestation  of  wine  by  which  almost  all  the 
Gnostics  of  Asiatic  origin,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  Manichseans  were 
characterized. 

(5)  Vid.  Jos.  Simon.  Assemanni,  Biblioth  QrierUaL  Clement  Vatican,  torn. 
L  p.  93.  Assemann,  who  was  himself  a  Syrian,  and  well  acquainted  wiih  the 
temper  and  habits  of  his  countrymen,  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  naturally  rigid 
and  austere  disposition  of  the  Syrians  tended  greatly  to  favour  the  extension  of 
this  sect. 

LXn.  The  Ophites.  That  I  should  enter  into  a  history  of  the 
smaller  and  more  obscure  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  of  which  a  nume- 
rous catalogue  might  easily  bo  collected  from  ancient  writers,  will 
not,  I  take  it  for  granted,  be  thought  necessary ;  for,  besides  that 
nothing  of  any  moment  respecting  them  is  to  be  met  with  on 
lecord,  it  should  seem  that  ancient  authors  fell  into  the  error  of 
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considctring,  as  separate  and  distinct  sects,  what  were  merely 
members  or  branches  of  other  sects ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  occa- 
sion that  was  afforded  for  the  mistaken  multiplication  of  sects,  by 
the  practice  that  appears  to  have  prevailed  of  frequently  giving 
to  an  individual  sect  a  great  variety  of  denominations.(*)     I  cazki 
not,  however,  omit  taking  notice  of  the  Ophites,  a  sorry,  infatuated 
set  of  men,  on  whose  tenets  Irenajus  and  other  ancient  writers 
have  besti^wcd  a  much  greater  degree  of  attention  than  on  those 
of  many  other  sects.     With  regard  to  the  first  rise  of  this  sect, 
there  are  various  considerations  which  will  not  permit  us  to  doubt 
pf  its  having  had  its  origin  amongst  the  Jews,  or  of  its  having  ex- 
isted long  prior  to  the  age  of  Christ.     Struck  with  the  magnitude 
and  splendour  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  miracles,  a  part  of  the 
Ophites  were  induced  to  acknowledge  his  divine  authority,  re- 
serving to  themselves,  nevertheless,  the  liberty  of  making  the  re- 
ligion which  he  promulgated  conform  itself  to  certain  principles 
which  they  had  previously  adopted  from  the  Egyptian  and  Orien- 
tal philosophy.     The  remainder  of  the  sect,  however,  continued 
to  cherish  their  ancient  superstitions,  and  execrated  the  name  of 
Christ  in  common  with  other  Jews.     Hence  arose  two  descrip- 
tions of  the  OphiieSj  the  one  Jewish,  the  other  Christian,     The 
tenets  of  the  latter  embraced  most  of  those  vain  fancies  which 
were  cherished  by  the  other  Gnostics  of  Egyptian  origin,  respect- 
ing the  -^ons ;  the  eternity  of  matter;  the  creation  of  the  world 
without  the  approbation  or  knowledge  of  the  supreme  Deity;  the 
imprisonment,  as  it  were,  of  souls  within  the  body ;  the  directors 
or  rulers  of  the  seven  planets,  or  wandering  stars ;  the  tyranny  ex- 
ercised by  Demiurgm,  whom  they  termed  Jaldabotli,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, over  celestial  minds ;  the  progress  of  souls  ascending  to  the 
[p.  400.]  Deity  through  the  seven  celestial  orbs,  and  the  means 
which  Sophia,  or  Achamoth,  had  in  contemplation  for  delivering 
them  from  the  power  of  Demiurgus:  they  also  held  that  Christ 
had  descended  from  above,  and  joined  himself  to  the  most  just  and 
holy  man,  JesvLs,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  dominion 
of  the  architect  of  this  world ;  but  that,  upon  the  seizure  of  Jesus 
by  the  Jews,  Christ  withdrew  himself,  and  returned  to  his  statiou 
in  the  celestial  regions.    The  difference,  therefore,  between  these 
Ophites  and  the  other  Gnostics  of  Egyptian  origin,  as  to  things 
of  any  material  moment,  was  but  small.    They  had,  however,  one 
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tenet  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to  which  they  owed  the  appel- 
lation of  Ophitesj  namely,  that  the  serpent  by  whom  our  first  pa- 
rents were  beguiled  was  not  an  enemy,  but  a  friend  to  the  liuman 
race;  and  that  it  was  either  Christ  himself,  or  Sophia,  who,  under 
the  disguise  of  a  serpent  s  form,  wished  to  overthrow  the  councils 
of  the  architect  of  this  world,  or  Jaldabot/i,  and  to  accomplish  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  Under  the  influence  of  this  strange  per- 
suasion, they  are  said  to  have  nourished  a  number  of  living  scr- 
pents,  and  paid  them  a  sort  of  honorary  worship.(') 

(1)  It  would  be  very  possible  for  any  one  who  might  feel  so  disposed,  to 
collect  from  the  works  of  ancient  writers,  a  sufficiently  extensive  catalogue  of 
Gnostic  sects,  that  are  represented  as  not  coming  within  the  description  of  any 
of  those  to  which  we  have  above  adverted.  Mention  in  particular  is  mnde  of 
the  followers  of  Cassiarij  the  Docetes,  the  Severians,  the  Apo8iolic8,iht  AdamiteSf 
who  ore  said  to  have  aimed  at  reviving  the  manners  by  which  mankind  wero 
characterized  in  a  state  of  primitive  innocence ;  the  Cainites,  who  are  reported 
to  have  held  in  reverence  Cain,  Corah,  Dathan,  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  and 
Judas  Iscariot;  the  Abelites,  who  are  represented  as  having  allowed  marriagOy 
but  at  the  same  time  discountenanced  the  procreation  of  children;  the  SethiarUf 
who  regarded  Seth  as  the  Christ;  the  Florinians,  a  sect  that  owed  its  origin  to 
Florinus  and  Blaatus,  two  Valentinians,  who  had  their  residence  at  Rome,  and 
various  others  of  different  denominations.  Of  any  thing  that  remains  on  record* 
however,  respecting  these  scct^  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  to  take  noticOy 
inasmuch  as  their  history  is  in  part  very  obscure,  in  part  devoid  of  every  thing 
Kke  certainty,  and  in  part  utterly  unworthy  of  being  related.  Bebides,  it  is  in- 
credible that  the  Gnostic  tribe  could  ever  have  been  split  into  such  a  mnltitudo 
of  sects  and  factions,  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that  its  tenets  were 
well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  It  is  my  belief 
therefore,  thai  the  variety  of  names  by  which  it  was  not  uncommon  fur  an  indi- 
iridual  sect  to  bo  distinguished,  one,  perhaps,  having  a  reference  to  some  distin- 
guishing tenet,  another  to  its  founder,  another  to  some  particular  place  or  the 
like,  occasionally  led  people  into  the  error  of  imagining  that  there  existed  so 
many  separate  and  distinct  sects.  The  error,  for  instance,  that  is  ascribed  to  the 
Docetes,  respecting  the  body  of  Christ,  was  not  properly  the  error  of  one  secti 
but  was  common  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  and  I,  therefore,  have 
DO  doubt,  but  that  those  who  were  termed  Docetes  by  some,  had  a  different  de- 
nomination given  to  them  by  others:  whence  it  hnppcned  that  what  was  merely 
one  individual  sect,  was  regarded  by  uninformed  people  as  two.  The  sect  of 
the  Ophiles,  or  Scrpentinians,  was  founded  by  one  Euphrates ;  in  all  probability, 
therefore,  although  they  were  styled  by  some  Ophites,  yet  others  gave  them  the 
title  of  Euphratices,  and  those  who  were  ignorant  of  this  might  con-  [p.  401.] 
■ider  the  latter  as  a  distinct  sect  from  the  former.  By  Epiphanius  and  others, 
the  Gnostics  are  represented  as  an  individual  sect,  distmct  from  the  Valentini- 
tDi^  the  Carpocratians,  the  Baailidians,  and  tlie  rest :  and  yet  it  is  notorious  at 
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(1)  Vid.  Clemens  Alezandr.  StramoL  liK  L  p.  339,  340.  Beausobre  Re- 
marqnies  star  le  Noureau  Testament^  torn.  L  p.  6.  If  tlie  early  Christians  had 
known  the  precise  day  of  our  Savionr's  nativity,  they  wonid  without  doubt  have 
distinguished  it  by  a  religious  commemoration,  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  day  whksh  is  now  held  sacred  as  the  anniversary  of  our  SaWour's  birth,  was 
fixed  on  in  much  more  recent  times  than  those  in  which  we  find  the  Christians 
celebrating  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  tlie  apostles,  and  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  dead.  l*his  circumstance  may,  I  think,  bo  conAidercd  as  a 
proof  that  the  friends  and  companions  of  our  Lord  themselves  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  day  of  his  birth,  or,  at  least,  that  they  left  no  memorial 
behind  them  concerning  it,  and  that  the  first  Christians,  finding  the  poi  it 
involved  in  much  obseority  and  doubt,  would  not  take  upon  them  to  determine 
any  thing  about  it 

(2)  The  reader  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  view  of  most  of  the  opinions  that 
have  been  entertained  reelecting  the  year  of  Christ's  nativity,  may  consult  Jo. 
Alb.  Fabrkii  BiJblliograpk,  Antiq,  cap.  viL  }  ix.  p.  187.  Some  additional  arguments 
and  conjectures  may  be  collected  from  tlie  more  recent  publications  of  Keveral 
[p.  63.]  learned  men  on  this  subject ;  but  from  among*it  all  these  different  opi- 
nions it  b  not  possible  to  select  one  that  can  be  altogether  relied  on  as  free 
from  error.  [The  most  elaborate  work  on  this  subject  is  the  Chronologk^l 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church,  by  the  l>^,i\rned  Samuel  Farmer 

~),  D.  Historiographer,  dtc    New-York.    1846.    8vo.   Editor.] 


n.  Accooats  of  Us  i&llmcr  and  yonth.  The  inspired  historians 
of  the  life  and  actions  of  our  Saviour  havelcft  but  little  on  record 
respecting  his  childhood  and  early  youth.  Wliilst  yet  an  infant, 
it  appears  that  his  parents  fled  with  him  into  Egj-pt,  in  order  to 
shield  him  from  the  persecuting  violence  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Matt  ii.  13.  At  twelve  years  of  age  wc  find  him  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  disputing  with  the  most  learned  of  the  Jcwisli  doc- 
tors, who  were  filled  with  astonishment  at  his  understanding  and 
knowledge.  The  remaining  part  of  liis  life,  until  he  entered  on 
his  ministry,  he  appears  to  have  spent  witli  his  parents,  exhib- 
iting in  himself  an  exemplary  pattern  of  affectionate  filial  obe- 
dienoe.(*)  Farther  than  this,  it  should  seem  the  divine  wisdom 
did  not  think  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  informed.  But  these 
few  particulars  not  being  found  sufficient  to  satisfy  human  curi- 
osity, some  artful  unprincipled  characters  amongst  tlie  early 
Christians  had  the  presumption  to  avail  themselves  of  the  igno- 
rance and  inquisitiveness  of  a  credulous  multitude  in  this  re- 
spect, and,  under  the  pretence  of  illustrating  this  obscure  part  of 
our  Saviour'B  life,  to  impose  on  the  public  a  compilation  of  ri* 
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Others,  but  more  particularly  Apelles,  are  said,  in  some  respects  to 
have  corrected  the  errors  of  their  master,  in  others  to  have  ag- 
gravated them,  and  to  have  become  the  authors  of  various  new 
sects ;  but  the  accounts  give  nof  them  by  different  writers,  possess 
but  little  consistency,  and  seem  not  at  all  calculated  to  stand  the 
test  of  severe  examination. 

(1)  Respecting  this  Cerdo,  whom  almost  all  ancient  writers  concur  [p.  402.] 
m  representing  as  the  preceptor  of  Marcion,  but  who,  with  greater  propriety 
perhaps,  might  have  been  termed  by  them  Marcion's  friend  and  associate,  but 
very  little  is  to  be  met  with  on  record.  We  know,  indeed,  that  he  was  by  birth 
a  Syrian,  and  that  he  lived  and  taught  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  but  as  to  every  thing  else  respecting  him,  we  are  left  altogether  in  the 
dark,  or  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  With  regard  to  the  life  and  for- 
tunes of  MarcioTz,  not  much  more  that  can  be  relied  upon,  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity.  By  most  of  the  ancient  writers,  however,  the  tenets  of  both  have 
been  either  professedly  or  incidentally  brought  under  review.  In  addition  to 
what  is  to  bo  met  with  on  the  subject  in  Irenccus,  (who  takes  continual  occasion 
for  displaying  his  decided  hostility  to  the  principles  of  Marcion,)  EpiphaniuSj 
TJieodoret^  and  other  heresiologists,  we  find  most  of  the  early  fathers  whose 
works  have  reached  our  times,  adverting  to  various  of  the  Marcionite  tenets,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  detestation  of  them.  Were  we  to  be  called  upon 
for  a  reference  to  those  writers  from  whom  most  information  is  to  be  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  discipline  of  Marcion,  we  should  assign  the  first  place  to  Ter^ 
tuUiaii,  whose  five  books  against  this  heresiarch  we  deem  worthy  of  perusal, 
although  written  in  a  very  tumid  and  embarassed  style,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
poem  against  Marcion,  extending  likewise  to  five  books,  which  is  commonly  at- 
tributed to  TertuUian,  and  annexed  to  his  works,  although  by  many  thought 
unworthy  of  his  pen,  and  ascribed  to  some  other  author;  and  in  the  next  place 
we  should  direct  the  reader  to  that  dialogue  against  Marcion  which  is  commonly, 
although,  as  some  suppose,  falsely  attributed  to  Origen,  and  was  published  se- 
parately in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  J.  Rudolph  Wctstein,  Basil,  1674, 4to.  From 
neither  of  these,  however,  must  the  reader  expect  to  obtain  a  regular  and  com- 
plete view  of  the  system  of  Marcion  in  all  its  parts:  what  they  give  us  is  merely 
a  sketch  of  its  leading  features,  or  rather  an  exhibition  of  such  parts  as  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  deformity,  without  any  kind  of  order  or  connection.  Of  more 
modem  writers,  Isaac  Beausobre  has  bestowed  great  pains  in  developing  the 
true  principles  and  nature  of  the  Marcionite  discipline,  in  his  Histoire  de  Manu 
chU^  tom.  ii.  p.  69,  et  seq.  although  in  a  way  that  occasionally  savours  too  much 
of  his  propensity  to  hunt  after  excuses  and  apologies  for  heretics.  Of  Tillemont, 
Massuet,  and  others,  I  say  nothing :  all  these  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  be- 
ing too  ready  to  give  credit  to  every  thing  which  ancient  writers  have  left  on 
record  respecting  Marcion  and  his  preceptor. 

(2)  EpiphaniiiSj  (Hares,  xlii.)  relates  that  Marcion  was  at  first  distinguished 
for  the  severity  of  his  morals,  and  led  a  solitary  life,  but  that  becoming  the  vie* 
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tim  of  illicit  passion,  ho  seduced  a  young  woman,  and  was  in  eonaeqi 
thereof  excommunicated  by  his  father  the  bishop ;  that  finding  it  impoMsible  to 
obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  parent  upon  any  terms,  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  eii» 
dcnvoured,  by  the  most  urgent  solicitations,  to  prevnil  on  the  presbyters,  by 
whom  the  Roman  church  was  at  that  time  govemi>d,  Hyginus  being  dead,  to 
receive  him  into  the  communion  of  the  faithful ;  but  that  these  presbyters  coo- 
stanlly  declined  complying  with  his  request,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  peiw 
mitted  them  to  do  so  without  the  consent  of  tiie  bishop  by  whom  he  had  beeo 
excommunicated,  (and  in  this  particular,  certainly,  the  statement  is  perfectly  ia 
unison  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  ancient  discipline ;  for  in  primitivv 
times  it  was  nn  invariable  rule,  that  no  one  who  had  been  expelled  frcMn  com- 
munion with  the  faithful,  should  be  again  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church* 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  bishop  by  whom  he  had  been  excom- 
[p.  403.]  municated,)  and  that  Aforc/on, therefore,  inflamed  with  indignation,  asso- 
eiated  himself  with  Cerdo^  who  was  at  that  time  busied  in  disseminating  bii 
erroneous  doctrines  at  Rome.  With  the  exception  of  Beausobre,  implicit  credit 
has  been  given  to  this  by  almost  every  writer  subsequent  to  Epiphanius ;  and 
the  statement,  considered  merely  in  itself,  has  certainly  nothing  at  all  incredible 
in  it  There  are  certain  circumstances,  however,  which,  when  they  come  to  be 
taken  into  the  account,  will  not  permit  us  to  regard  the  matter  as  placed  alto- 
gether beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  ancient  wri- 
ters who  treat  of  the  history  and  opinions  of  Marcion,  appear  to  have  been  quita 
uninformed  as  to  what  is  thus  related  by  Epiphanius,  except  the  uncertain  ao* 
thor  of  the  Appendix  to  TertuUian*s  book  de  PrMescriptiortUmt  advers.  ILcretieag; 
and  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  is  certainly,  as  every  one  knows,  not  of  such 
weight  as  that  his  testimony  singly  should  be  allowed  to  overbalance  the  Bilence 
of  every  other  ancient  writer.  And  in  the  next  place  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
has  been  observed  by  several  of  the  learned,  that  Marcion  during  his  residence 
in  Asia,  before  over  he  had  visited  Rome,  appears  to  have  given  disturbance  to 
the  church  by  his  tenets:  (Vid.  Dion.  Petavius  Not,  ad,  Epiphan.  Ileres.  xxii 
Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Biblioth,  Oriental.  Clement.  Vatican,  torn.  i.  p.  389.  Jo.  Pear- 
son, Vindic.  Ignatian.  p.  ii.  cap.  viii.  p.  372.  Anton  Pagi  Critica  in  Baronivm^ 
torn.  i.  ad  ann.  144.  sect.  3.)  which  renders  it  extremely  probable  that  the  true 
reason  of  his  being  excommunicated  by  his  father  was,  not  his  illicit  amours,  but 
his  heretical  doctrines.  And  in  my  opinion  it  would  bo  no  very  unhappy  con- 
jecture were  it  to  be  suggested  that  the  meaning  of  Epiphanius  had  been  mis- 
apprehended, a  literal  interpretation  having  inadvertently  been  given  to  whot  this 
author  had  never  intended  to  have  been  received  in  any  other  than  a  figuratWe 
sense,  and  that  by  the  virgin  whom  Marcion  is  represented  as  having  seduced, 
we  ought  to  understand  merely  the  Church,  whose  purity  he  had  sullied  by  the 
dissemination  of  unsound  opinions.  The  ancient  fathers  were,  it  is  well  known, 
rery  frequently  wont  to  compare  the  church  to  a  virgin,  and  to  treat  the  insti- 
tution of  a  new  sect  as  a  violation  of  maiden  purity.  It  is  also  by  no  means 
impossible,  that  the  transgression  of  which  it  appears  from  Tertullian  (de  Pra^ 
tcript.  cap.  xxx.)  and  others,  that  Apelles,  the  disciple  if  Marcion  was  guUty» 
might  mistakenly  have  been  imputed  to  his  master. 
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(3)  According  to  Epiphnnhis,  Marcion  inquired  of  the  Roman  presbyters  in 
what  sense  we  oagtit  to  understand  what  is  snid  by  our  blessed  Saviour  in  I^uive 
V.  36.  of  not  putting  now  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  sewing  aiinewpiccc  upon  a 
old  garment.  The  presbyters  appear  to  have  explained  the  meaning  of  Ciirisl's 
words,  OS  well  as  they  were  able,  but  I  am  bound  to  confess,  in  a  way  tliat  does 
them  but  little  credit,  either  on  the  score  of  learning  or  piiuetration.  Diss:itisfied 
with  their  answer,  Marcion  is  represented  as  having  avowed  his  belief,  that  by 
those  words  it  was  Christ's  intention  to  intimate,  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  superseded  by  his  authority,  and  that  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  connection  with  them. 

(4)  Tertullian  in  his  Prccscripf,  adv,  HiCreLcap.  xxx.  p.  242.  says,  that  Mor- 
cion  was  twice  excommunicated  from  the  Roman  church,  and  that  it  was  in* 
tended  to  have  yielded  to  his  intreaties,  and  received  him  back  again  even  the 
third  time,  provided  he  would  undeceive  those  whom  he  had  corrupted  with  his 
trrors,  and  bring  them  back  with  him  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  but  that 
death  overtook  him  before  ho  could  accomplish  this,  and  that  he  consequently 
died  excommunicate.  Irenaeus  has  recorded  much  the  same  thing  of  Cerdo ; 
and  learned  men  have  therefore  been  led  to  conclude,  that  Tertullian  has  in  this 
instance  fallen  into  an  error,  and  imputed  that  to  Marcion  wliich  properly  be- 
longed to  Cerdo.  Vid.  Tillemont  Memoires  pour  servir  a  V  Histoire  de  (p.  404.] 
FEnglise,  torn,  il  p.  ii.  p.  514.  et  seq.  The  thing  is  certainly  not  of  such  mo- 
nent  as  to  countenance  us  in  devoting  any  time  to  its  investigation. 

LXIV.  The  system  of  Marcion.  Ancient  writers  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  exposition  of  the  discipline  of  Marcion.  Their  dis- 
agreement, however,  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  us  from  ascer- 
taining, in  a  general  way,  what  were  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
origin  of  all  things,  and  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  having  come  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
souls.  In  the  first  place,  he,  after  the  example  of  the  Oriental 
philosophers,  figured  to  himself  two  primary  principles,  from 
whence  all  things  had  proceeded:  the  one  devoid  of  every  thing 
evil,  the  otlier  destitute  of  every  kind  of  good ;  the  former,  the 
Prince  of  Light ;  the  latter,  the  lord  or  governor  of  matter  and 
darkness.  Of  these  two  deities,  the  best  and  most  powerful  not 
only  begat  of  himself  a  number  of  immortal  and  immutablo  na- 
tures of  different  orders  and  degrees,  bat  also  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  superior  or  celestial  world  in  which  the  stars  hold  their 
course.  The  Creator  of  this  nether  world  and  its  inhabitants,  he 
represented  as  holding  a  middle  station  between  those  two  primary 
beings,  considering  him  as  an  angel  of  divine  origin,  endowed 
with  the  most  extensive  powers,  who  had  formed  this  visible  uni- 
Terse  and  the  human  race  out  of  corrupt  and  shapeless  mattePi 
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against  tlie  consent  of  its  prince  or  ruler,  mingling,  liowever, 
therewith  a  considerable  portion  of  celestial  or  aethereal  matter, 
and  uniting  with  the  vitiated  and  mortal  body  a  soul  divine  in  its 
origin,  and  endowed  with  rationality.(*)  This  founder  of  the 
world  was,  according  to  Marcion,  that  Being  whom  the  Jei^^'wor- 
ehipped  as  the  Supreme  Deity;  the  same  that  commissioned 
Moses,  and  gave  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  through  him,  a  law;  a  law 
not  indeed  positively  evil,  but  imperfect,  and  suited  to  men  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  and  paid  greater  obedience 
to  their  own  sensual  appetites  and  inclinations  than  to  the  dic- 
tates of  right  reason.  Between  this  parent  of  the  material  world, 
and  the  two  above-mentioned  eternal  principles  of  all  things,  the 
chief  point  of  diflfcrence  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  former 
was  looked  upon  as  being  neither  positively  good,  nor  yet  as  ab- 
solutely evil,  but  of  a  nature  partaking  of  both,  or,  as  Marcion 
expressed  it,  he  vfSiS  just.(^)  For,  by  means  of  punishments  and 
calamities,  which  the  good  Deity  was  from  his  nature  incapable 
of  inflicting,  this  middle  Being  took  vengeance  on  all  those  who 
neglected  his  laws,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he,  with  blessings 
^nd  rewards,  which  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  evil  Deity  to 
[p.  405.]  confer,  remunerated  those  who  acted  uprightly,  and  led 
a  life  agreeable  to  his  commandments.  Between  him  and  the 
Lord  or  Governor  of  matter  there  was  perpetual  war ;  for,  since 
in  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  replenishing  of  it  with  in- 
habitants, he  had  invaded  the  province  of  this  Prince  of  dark- 
ness, the  latter,  out  of  revenge,  set  himself  to  work  with  every 
possible  degree  of  care  and  diligence,  to  seduce  mankind  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  maker,  and  bring  them  into  subjection  to 
himself.  Those  souls  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  astray 
by  the  counsels  of  this  deceiver,  and  paid  obedience  to  his  man- 
dates, would,  according  to  Marcion,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  be  sent  by  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  founder  and  legislator 
of  the  world,  into  a  place  of  wo,  where  they  would  suflcr  inex- 
pressible torments ;  whilst  those  who,  in  spite  of  every  artifice, 
remained  steady  in  their  allegiance  to  their  Creator,  would,  after 
death,  be  transferred  into  the  regions  of  unbounded  felicity  and 

Joy.C) 

(])  None  of  the  ancient  writers  furnish  us  with  a  complete  view  of  the  sys* 
tern  of  Marcion.    Its  external  form  may  in  some  sort  be  collected  from  theoii 
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but  as  to  its  interior  arrangement  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark.  Upon  com- 
paring together  early  authorities,  wo,  in  spite  of  their  groat  disagreement  with 
each  other,  are  pretty  well  able  to  ascertain  what  were  its  leading  fcalures,  but 
as  to  any  of  its  minor  parts,  or  the  way  in  which  the  whole  might  bo  knit  to- 
gether, we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  beyond  conjecture.  Conjecture,  however, 
may  in  this  case  be  exercised  with  greater  confidence  than  in  some  others,  sinco 
the  religion  of  Mansion  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  discipline  of  the 
ManicheeSf  with  regard  to  which  we  possess  much  fuller  information.  Marcion^ 
no  doubt,  was  provided  with  a  long  story  respecting  the  origin  of  this  visible 
world,  of  a  similar  nature  to  that  with  which  Manes  furnished  his  followers ;  but 
ancient  writers  give  us  merely  a  summary  of  it>  and  content  themselves  with 
stating  him  to  have  maintained,  that  the  world  was  framed  of  evil  matter,  by  an 
angel  of  the  first  order,  whom,  by  way  of  distinction,  ho  denominated  the  Deity, 
or  god  of  the  world.  As  the  Marcionites,  however,  did  not  pretend  to  deny  but 
that  there  were  many  tilings  good  in  this  visible  world,  which  could  not  havo 
been  derived  from  the  kingdom  of  the  evil  principle,  and  since  they  moreover 
admitted  that  mankind  were  possessed  of  a  divine  soul,  a  soul  bearing  an  affinity 
to  the  supreme  Deity,  we  are  of  necessity  constrained  to  regard  them  as  believ- 
ing, like  the  Manichean9,that  a  portion  of  celestial  matter  had  been  mingled  with 
that  which  was  naturally  evil,  and  the  bodies  of  men  endowed  with  heavenly 
souls  derived  from  the  habitation  of  the  supreme  Being.  This  much  I  have 
thought  fit  to  add  by  way  of  supplement  to  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
authors.   At  present  I  see  no  occasion  for  farther  remark. 

(3)  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  many  ancient,  as  well  as  modem 
writers,  who  represent  Marcion  as  having  taught  that  the  founder  of  the  world 
was  by  nature  evil,  have  been  guilty  of  an  error.  Origen,  Tertullian,  and 
numerous  other  authorities,  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  his  having  considered 
the  architect  of  this  universe,  as  a  being  entirely  distinct  from  both  the  good  and 
the  evil  deity.  The  Supreme  God,  the  Lord  and  governor  of  light,  he  regarded 
as  in  the  strictest  sense  good,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  harbouring 
an  evil  thought  or  intention;  nay,  so  infinitely  benevolent  as  not  to  be  able  to 
punish,  even  his  enemies.  The  prince,  or  ruler  of  darkness  and  matter,  he 
believed  to  be  positively  evil,  an  utter  stranger  to  every  sort  of  good,  and  des- 
titute of  the  power  of  blessing,  even  Ids  friends.  The  founder  of  the  uwrldy  he 
esteemed  as  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  as  being  what  he  termed  just,  [p.  406.] 
that  is,  being  invested  with  the  power  of  either  blessing  or  chastising,  he  con- 
signed his  enemies  over  to  punishment,  and  remunerated  his  friends.  Origen 
DiaL  contra  MarcumiL  p.  48.  edit  Wetsten.  i  iw  /u£vm  dfi^i  Cmntt^t  na 
4>cd'c!>  lyitriv  i'ii'u0'i»9  uirnn.^M'i  i\  ru  ^cfn^m  d'Af-^'^  lUata^i,  Medium  princi' 
pium  (i.  e.  tlie  founder  of  the  world,  whom  he  considered  as  holding  a  middle 
station  between  the  good  and  the  evil  deity)  quietem  prccbet  illis  qui  obediunt 
bono,  panas  atUem  irifligit  illis  qui  parent  malo  principio.  To  which  may  be 
added  what  is  said  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  StromaL  lib.  iii.  p.  425. — Oi  dri 

Ma^^tupot  fufif  sasav U  Ititait  yuofAlvnf  ln/Atd^yn.    Marcionis  sectatnres 

dhunt  naturam  rerumfactam  esse  a  condiiore  seu  Demiurgo  qui  Justus  est.  More 
to  this  will  be  found  in  Beausobre's  Histoire  de  Manicheiy  vol.  iL  p.  89,  et  seq. 
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(3)  I  have  above  expressed  myself  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  andenl 
writers.  I  will  now  endeavour,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  to  supply  what,  not 
only  ihey,  but  more  recent  authors  have  omitted.  The  Creator  cf  the  world 
was,  according  to  Marcion,  the  same  with  the  God  and  legislator  of  the  Jewt, 
They,  therefore,  who  obeyed  him,  were  Jews  either  by  birth  or  conversion,  and 
observed  the  law  of  Moses.  Ills  ndvenuiries  were  the  Gentiles,  who,  rejecting 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  paid  their  adoration  to  a  multitude  of  false  deities.  For 
the  gods^  whom  the  heathens  worshipped,  Marcion,  like  roost  of  the  ancient 
Christian  teachers,  regarded  ns  wicked  angels,  or  ministers  of  the  evil  principle, 
the  lord  or  governor  of  darkness.  Whoever  then  paid  divine  hononra  to  these, 
he  of  course  regarded  as  the  subjects  of  the  evil  principle,  the  ruler  of  matter. 
In  short,  the  sum  of  what  Marcion  wished  to  inculcate,  appears  to  have  been 
this,  that  the  Jews  exclusively  would  be  saved,  inasmuch  as  they  continued 
stedfnst  in  their  obedience  to  the  founder  of  the  world,  but  that  perdition  would 
be  the  lot  of  all  the  heathen  nations,  in  consequence  of  their  yielding  themselvei 
servants  to  the  evil  deity. 


LXY.  The  tenets  of  Marcion  respecting  Clirist*  With  a  view  to 
put  an  end  to  this  war  of  the  evil  principle  with  the  founder  of 
the  world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  recall  the  souls  that  lay  im- 
prisoned within  material  bodies  back  to  their  true  origin,  the  su- 
preme and  all-benevolent  Deity,  according  to  this  heresiarch,  sent 
down  to  the  Jews  a  most  excellent  nature,  nearly  resembling 
himself,  namely,  his  son  Jesits  Christ,  investing  him  with  no  sort 
of  body  or  material  clothing,  but  merely  with  such  a  sembkvice  or 
likeness  of  a  body  as  might  render  him  visible  to  human  eyes.(*) 
The  son,  with  a  view  to  obtain  for  himself  a  more  readv  attention 
from  the  people  to  whom  he  was  thus  commissioned,  pretended 
that  he  was  the  Christ,  of  whom  their  ancient  prophets  had  sung, 
and  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his  legation  by  a  variety  of  mira- 
culous acts.(')  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  functions, 
Marcion  held  that  he,  in  the  first  place,  had  it  in  command  to 
revive  amongst  mankind  the  knowledge  and  Avorship  of  the 
supreme  and  only  true  God,  and  to  overthrow,  not  only  the 
kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  which  had  its  foundation  in, 
[p.  407.]  and  was  upheld  by  superstition,  but  also  the  government 
and  dominion  of  the  founder  of  this  world,  or  the  God  of  the 
Jews ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  was  to  supply  the  souls  endowed 
with  reason  with  instruction  as  to  the  means  whereby  they  might 
cleanse  themselves  from  the  contagion  of  the  body  and  of  matter, 
and  render  themselves  worthy  of  attaining  to  everlasting  felicitj 
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in  the  realms  of  light^^uc^x  being  the  objects  of  his  mission,  he 
was  at  once  assailed  with  the  united  strength  of  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  and  \\iq  founder  of  this  world.  The  latter,  in  particu- 
lar, perceiving  that  no  respect  whatever  was  paid  by  Jesus  to  his 
law,  and  that  his  subjects  were  incited  to  sedition,  procured  him 
to  be  apprehended  by  his  servants,  and  condemned  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  death ;  not  being  in  the  least  aware  that  the 
person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  was  the  son  of  the  supreme 
Deity.  His  expectations,  however,  were  completely  disappointed; 
for,  as  Jesus  was  not  invested  with  a  real  body,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  be  subjected  to  punishment,  or  die.  Christy  how- 
ever, permitted  his  imaginary  body  to  be  apparently  punished, 
and  deprived  of  life,  by  way  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  mor- 
tals, that  the  vile  and  corrupt  body  wherewith  they  are  clothed, 
ought  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  least  consideration  by  a  wise 
and  religious  man.(') — ^Having  executed  his  commission,  here  on 
earth,  the  Son  of  God;  according  to  Marcion,  descended  into  the 
infernal  regions,  and  set  at  liberty  all  those  souls  whom  the  foun- 
der of  the  world  had  there  condemned  to  the  flames,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  manifested  a  contempt  for  his  law.(*)— 
The  rule  of  life  prescribed  by  Marcion  to  his  followers,  is  acknow 
ledged,  even  by  his  adversaries,  to  have  been  severe  in  the  ex- 
treme. Impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  soul  was  constantly  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  being  enervated  and  corrupted,  through  the 
influence  of  the  material  body  by  which  it  was  enveloped,  he  par- 
ticularly inculcated  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  latter  into  sub- 
jection, and  recommended  to  his  followers  to  avoid  marriage. 
He  also  willed  them  to  spurn  the  delights  of  sense,  and  content 
themselves  mth  diet  of  a  meagre,  attenuating  nature,  such  as 
bread,  water,  herbs,  pulse,  and  fish.(*) 

(1)  Ancient  writers  are  far  fVom  being  either  consistent  or  pcrspicnons,  in 
their  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  Marcion  respecting  the  Son  of  God.  Such  par* 
ticulars  relating  to  this  subject  as  are  expressly  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  fathers,  who,  in  point  of  weight  and  antiquity,  are  best  entitled 
to  credit,  or  which  may  fhirly  be  deduced  from  their  writings,  in  the  way  of  in- 
ference, the  reader  will  find  given  above.  From  these  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
Marcion  would  not  allow  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  clothed  with  a  real 
body,  or  took  upon  him  our  nature ;  but  whether  he  believed  him  to  have  been 
invested  with  merely  the  shadow  or  resendflance  of  a  body,  or  with  a  body  com- 
posed of  refined  ethereal  matUr^  appears  to  admit  of  some  doubt   Each  of  theat 
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opinionii  han  its  abettors. — Another  point  that  may  be  said  to  admit  of  boiiif 
contested,  with  little  advantage  in  point  of  argument  on  either  side,  is  wnethcr 
Mareion  believed  the  Son  of  God  to  have  made  his  appearance  amongst  the 
Jews  on  a  sudden,  under  the  form  or  likeness  of  a  perfect  man,  or  conceived 
him  to  have  been  apparently  bom  of  a  virgin,  in  like  manner  as  he  believed  him 
in  appearance,  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  mankind,  to  have  died  t 

(2)  Marcion  was  ready  to  admit,  that  the  ancient  Jewish  prophets,  whose 
writings  are  comprised  in  the  code  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  held  forth  the 
[p.  408.]  promise  of  a  Messiah^  or  deliverer  to  the  Hebrew  nation  :  nor  did  he 
pretend  to  doubt,  as  is  manifest  from  a  passage  of  Tertullian,  which  we  shall 
presently  bring  forward,  but  that  this  Messiah  would,  at  some  time  or  other, 
actiuilly  make  his  appearance,  and  in  a  certain  degree  restore  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  But  he  positively  denied,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  was 
such  Messiah :  and,  indeed,  according  to  his  tenets,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  act  otherwise.  For  since  it  was  his  belief,  that  the  God  whom  the  Jews 
worshipped,  was  merely  the  founder  of  this  world,  and  not  the  supreme  or  sii> 
perlatively  excellent  Deity,  it  could  not  but  follow,  that  he  should  have  regarded 
the  ancient  Jewish  prophets  as  the  legates  merely  of  this  creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  not  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  likewise  have  conceived,  that  the 
Messiah,  whose  advent  they  predicted,  would  not  be  one  and  the  same  ^vith  the 
Son  of  the  Most  High,  whom  he  believed  to  have  made  his  appearance  in  Jesna, 
with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  For  it  was  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  the  Lord  of  everlasting  light,  or  the  Supreme  Deity,  would  commission 
the  servants  of  the  architect  of  this  world,  a  being  so  vastly  inferior  to  himself^ 
to  announce  the  advent  of  his  son.  It,  however,  militated  in  no  trifling  degree 
against  this  opinion,  that  the  Son  of  God  actually  professed  himself  to  be  that 
Ciirist  or  Messiah,  whoso  coming  had  been  predicted  by  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament  For,  notwithstanding  that  Marcion  had  a  proper  gospel  of  his 
own,  differing  considerably  from  ours,  and  maintained  that  such  particulars  in 
the  history  of  Chrbt  as  were  in  opposition  to  his  tenets,  ought  to  be  rejected  as 
spurious  interpolations,  he  had  not  the  hardihood  to  call  in  question  such  a  glaring 
fiict,  as  that  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  having,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his 
ministry  amongst  the  Jews,  maintained  that  he  was  that  Messiah  whom  their 
prophets  had  taught  them  to  expect.  By  way  of  removing  this  obstacle,  there- 
fore, Marcion  asserted  that  our  Saviour  had,  in  this  instance,  practised  a  de- 
ception on  the  Jews,  and  falsely  personated  their  promised  I^Icssiah,  by  way  of 
obtaining  from  them  a  more  favourable  reception  and  hearing.  Constituit  Mar- 
cum,  says  Tertullian,  (conir.  Marc,  lib.  iiL  cap.  xv.)  alium  esse  Christum  qui 
Tiherianis  temporibus  a  Deo  quondam  ignoto  (i.  e.  the  good  principle)  rerelatus 
sil  in  salutem  ominum  Gentium^  alium  qui  a  Deo  creatore  (t.  e,  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  whom  he  termed  Just)  in  restitutionem  Judaici  status  sit  destinatus  quan- 
doque  venturus,  -  -  -  sed  quomodo  inquit  (Marcion)  irreperet  (Jesus,  or  the  Son 
of  God)  in  Judccorum  fidem,  nisi  per  solemne  apud  eos  et  familiare  nomen 
(namely  that  of  Christ).  Now,  one  who  could  believe  that  the  Son  of  God 
himself  had  recourse  to  fraud  and  lying,  for  the  purpose  of  insinuating  himself 
with  the  Jews,  must  necessarily  have  conceived  that  every  species  of  fallacy 
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was  allowable  wliicli  might  contribute  towards  advancing  the  truth,  and  I  am 
therefore  induced  to  think,  that  ancient  writers  are  deserving  of  credit  in  what 
they  state  as  to  Marcion's  having  vitiated,  mutilated,  and  in  divers  respects 
altered,  the  books  of  the  XewTestainent 

(3)  What  I  here  state  respecting  the  motive  for  Christ's  undergoing  a 
feigned  death,  is  merely  a  conjecture  of  my  own.  Marcion  indisputably  denied 
tliat  Christ  in  reality  either  suffered  or  died ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  affirmed 
that  his  imaginary  or  apparent  death  was  attended  with  salutary  consequences 
to  the  human  race.  For  we  find  Megethus,  a  Marcionite,  represented  by  Origen, 
DiaL  contr,  Marcion.  sect  ii.  p.  63.  as  thus  speaking:  o  hifjuu^yd^  Uuiv  rdf 
^atd'ov  X(/syTflt  duTi  Tdy  fouer  lr»0i\tua-tf  durS,  fAn  ItJ'uyiy  on  o  [p.  409.] 
d-dyetTof  Tf  dyA^S  o-mTn^idL  d/S-gwraK  tyturo.  Conditor  (t.  e,  the  Founder  of 
the  world,  or  God  of  the  Jews)  uhi  animadvertit  bonum  ilium  (t.  c.  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  the  good  Deity)  legem  suam  (viz.  the  law  of  Moses)  violare,  strtujcit  ei 
tjisidiaSf  nescius  boni  hujus  (i.  e.  Jesus)  mortem  hominum  salutem  esse.  Now,  to 
me  it  appears  quite  impossible  to  divine  any  other  kind  of  salutary  conse- 
quences that  could  be  derived  by  the  human  race  from  the  feigned  death  of 
Jesus,  than  what  I  have  above  pointed  out.  Jesus  Christ,  by  apparently  giving 
himself  over  to  death,  meant  to  impress  on  mankind  that  neither  the  body,  nor 
the  dissolution  of  the  body,  deserves  a  moment's  concern,  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  soul,  even  violent  hands  might  be  laid  on  the  body,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  mere  machine,  composed  of  depraved  matter,  the  very  fscces,  as  it  were, 
of  the  malignant  Deity.  Hence  all  the  Marcionites,  as  we  find  recorded  by  the 
whole  body  of  ancient  fathers,  so  far  from  fearing,  or  seeking  to  avoid  death, 
were  anxious  to  encounter  it ;  nor  were  they  ever  surpassed  by  any  other  sect, 
either  in  the  number  or  the  courage  of  their  martyrs. 

(4)  Marcion  held  that  Jesus,  after  having  executed  the  commission  with 
which  he  was  charged  to  mankind,  descended  to  the  infernal  regions,  and 
brought  up  with  him  from  thence  the  souls  of  all  the  sinners  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Cain,  the  Sodomites,  Corah, 
Datlian,  and  Abiram,  whilst  he  left  behind  him  the  souls  of  all  the  just,  such  as 
Abel,  Noah,  and  Abraham.  Sec  Irenajus,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.,  Epiphanius,  and  others. 
Many,  it  is  true,  would  have  this  to  be  a  mere  story  invented  by  his  enemies; 
but  they  labour  under  an  error.  From  the  very  nature  of  Marcion's  discipline, 
it  was  impossible  that  ho  should  have  believed  otherwise.  According  to  him, 
the  sinners  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  not  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Supremo  Deity,  but  offended  merely  the  Founder  of  this 
world,  or  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Christ,  therefore,  having  come  into  the  world 
for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  this  latter  being, 
it  was  but  just  that  he  should  set  at  liberty  those  who  were  sufiTering  punish- 
ment for  their  disobedience  to  his  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  his  opinion 
tnat  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  had  never  made  it  their  study  to  please 
the  Supreme  Deity,  but  merely  the  architect  of  this  world ;  wherefore  there 
could  bo  no  reason  whatever  for  Christ's  having  anything  to  do  with  them. 
Besides,  these  latter  were  not  in  a  state  of  suffering  or  unhappiness,  but  were 
receiving  the  reward  of  their  obedience  to  the  Parent  of  the  world  and  his 
commandments. 
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(fl)  That  Marcion  prescribed  to  Iiis  followers  a  rigid  and  austere  course  of 
life,  and  tiiat  it  was  the  practice  of  his  disciples  therefore  to  reject  every  kind  of 
worldly  gratification,  and  pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  continence,  penury,  and 
bodily  affliction,  so  as  to  render  the  arrival  of  their  lost  hour  an  object  of  desire 
rather  tlian  of  fear,  is  admitted  by  all  the  ancient  Christian  writers. — I  think  it 
right,  however,  in  tiiis  place,  to  repeat  an  observation  that  I  have  already  made 
above,  namely,  that  the  accounts  wliich  are  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  an. 
thors,  of  the  rigid  and  severe  system  of  moral  discipline  by  which  certain  of  the 
Gnostic  and  other  sects  were  characterized,  are  not  to  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing indiscriminately  to  all  the  individuals  of  which  such  sects  were  composed, 
but  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  priests  and  such  select  disciples  as  might  bo 
ambitious  of  attaining  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  sanctity.  For  the 
founders  of  tliese  sects  were  naturally  anxious  for  their  increase  and  propag^u 
tion ;  and  being  fully  aware  that  the  rigid  course  of  moral  discipline  which  they 
prescribed  must,  if  generally  adopted*  tend  in  great  measure  to  dcfe:it  this 
object,  took  care  so  to  temper  their  injunctions  as  that  the  multitude  should  be  at 
[p.  4 10.]  liberty  to  live  after  the  manner  of  other  people,  the  more  rigid  precepts 
having  a  reference  merely  to  the  public  instructors  and  such  as  were  more  thai 
•rdinarily  studious  of  securing  ther  own  salvation. 

To  conclude:  It  cannot  fail  to  be  readily  perceived  by  every  one  who  shall 
Investigate,  with  attention,  the  account  here  given  of  the  sects  that  are  usually 
olaased  under  the  general  title  of  Gnostics,  that  the  chief  point  of  difference  be- 
tween them  rested  in  this,  that  some  of  them  recognized  the  ancient  oriental 
dogma  respecting  the  existence  of  two  principles  in  its  full  extent,  whilst  others 
abridged  it  somewhat,  and  supplied  the  place  of  what  they  thus  cut  off  vrith 
visionary  fancies  drawn  from  oilier  quarters.  In  the  following  respects  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  all  of  one  mind,  namely, — that  in  addition  to  the  Deity,  mal" 
ter,  the  root  and  cause  of  every  thing  evil  and  depraved,  had  existed  from  all 
eternity; — ^that  this  corrupt  matter  had  not  been  reduced  into  order  by  the  Sn- 
preme  and  all-benevolent  Deity,  but  by  a  nature  of  a  far  inferior  rank; — that 
the  founder  of  the  world,  therefore,  and  the  Deity,  were  beings  between  whom 
no  sort  of  relationship  whatever  existed; — that  the  bodies  of  mankind  owed 
their  formation  to  the  founder  of  the  world,  but  that  their  soids  were  the  off* 
spring  of  the  Deity ; — that  the  former,  therefore,  would  return  to  matter  without 
the  least  hope  of  revivification,  whilst  the  latter,  provided  they  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  founder  of  this  world,  would  ascend  to  the  Deity,  or  at  least  to  that  re- 
gion which  lies  immediately  contiguous  to  the  habitation  of  the  Deity.  Those, 
moreover,  who  were  natives  of  Syria  and  Asia  assigned  to  matter  a  peculiar 
prince  or  governor  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  self-existent,  or  to  have 
^rung  from  matter  itself;  in  other  words,  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  an 
evil  principle  as  well  as  a  good  one.  This  prince  of  matter,  however,  they  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  being  from  the  founder  of  the  world.  To  those  of  the 
Gnostics  who  had  been  bred  up  in  Egypt^  such  as  Basil  ides,  Valentine,  and 
others,  this  prince  or  governor  of  matter  was  entirely  unknown ;  but  they  in 
their  turn,  encumbered  tlie  oriental  doctrine  with  various  whimsical  conceits,  of 
Egyptian  origin,  respecting  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the  descent  and  ascent  of 
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VoqIs,  the  princes  or  rulers  of  the  wandering  starsf  the  otcnml  forms  of  all  things 
existing  in  the  Pleroma,  as  well  as  several  other  matters  to  which  the  Asiatics 
•eem  not  altogether  to  have  yielded  their  assent. 

LXVL  The  lioresT  of  Hontanns*  The  various  commotions 
which  thus  arose  out  of  the  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation between  the  Oriental  philosophy  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion^  although  in  themselves  sufficiently  afllictive,  may  be  said 
to  have  prevailed  rather  without  the  conlines  of  the  church,  and 
to  have  interfered  but  little  with  its  internal  state.  By  far  more 
baneful  and  pernicious  in  their  consequences,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  cause,  were  those  disagreements  and  dissensions  which, 
not  long  after,  sprung  up  within  the  very  bosom  of  the  church 
itself,  and  amongst  Christians  avIio,  in  respect  to  the  sum  and 
substance  of  religion,  were  entirely  agreed.  Of  this  species  of  dis- 
sensions, the  first  entitled  to  notice  is  that  wVnili  ifontamis,  under 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  the  middle  of  this  century, 
originated  at  Pepuza^  an  obscure,  insignificant  little  village  in 
Phrygia.(*)  This  heresiarch,  a  man  of  low  origin,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  not  naturally  inclined  to  evil,  but  of  a  Q).  411.] 
melancholic  disposition  and  infirm  judgment,  in  consequence  of 
some  morbid  aflection  of  the  mind,  became  so  disordered  in  lus 
imagination  as  to  conceive  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter,  by  whom  the  apostles  of  our  blessed  Saviour  had  been 
animated,  had,  by  divine  appointment,  descended  upon  him  for 
the  purpose  of  foretelling  things  of  the  greatest  moment  that 
were  about  to  happen,  and  promulgating  a  better  and  more  per- 
fect discipline  of  life  and  morals  than  that  which  had  been  built 
upon  the  apostolic  mandates.(*)  Teeming,  therefore,  with  this 
fancied  inspiration,  and  bursting  through  every  kind  of  rational 
restraint,  he  poured  forth  a  multitude  oi  prophecies,  in  which  the 
Roman  territory  and  government  were  threatened  with  calamities 
of  the  most  grievous  nature ;  and  a  severer  rule  of  life  and  action 
was  prescribed  to  mortals  in  the  very  words,  as  it  was  pretended, 
of  the  Deity  himself — At  the  first,  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  pre- 
vail on  many  to  believe  that  he  was  in  reality  the  character  which 
he  wished  to  pass  for,  and  to  win  over  to  his  party,  amongst 
several  others  of  no  mean  rank,  two  opulent  women  named  iVw- 
cilia  and  Maximilla,  who,  with  others  of  his  discii:)les,  pretending 
like  their  master,  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  diffused  his  opinions 
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within  a  short  time  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  some  portion  of 
Europc.(*)  When  peoplc^s  minds,  however,  began  in  some  degree 
to  recover  from  the  effect  of  this  first  impression,  and  these  re- 
cently-divulged prophecies  came  to  be  scrutinized  with  proper 
calmness  and  attention,  the  imposture  became  apparent^  and  the 
lishops  of  Asia,  after  discussing  the  subject  in  certain  of  their 
councils,  adopted  the  resolution  of  expelling  Montanus,  together 
with  his  friends  and  associates,  from  every  sort  of  connection 
with  the  faithful.  The  example  thus  set  by  the  Asiatic  prelates 
was  gradually  followed  by  the  other  Christian  bishops,  so  that  the 
excommunication  of  the  Montanists  became  at  length  universal. 
Cut  off,  therefore,  from  all  intercourse  with  the  general  body  of 
Christians,  these  heretics  formed  themselves  into  a  peculiar 
church,  the  chief  president  over  which  had  his  residence  at  Pe- 
puza,  in  Phrygia.  This  sect  continued  to  flourish  down  to  the 
fiftli  century,  when  it  experienced  some  annoyance  from  imperial 
edicts  ;(*)  and  the  list  of  its  members  was  ennobled  by  not  a  few 
names,  distinguished  both  for  learning  and  genius,  amongst  which 
none  claims  a  higher  rank  in  point  of  celebrity  than  that  of  Ter- 
tuUian,  a  man  of  great  eminence,  certainly,  but  beyond  all  mea- 
sure rigid  and  austere,  who,  in  several  books  written  by  him  ex- 
pressly on  the  subject,  advocates,  with  considerable  firmness  and 
spirit,  the  cause  of  the  sect  under  whose  banners  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  enhst.(*) 

(1)  Respecting  the  tenets  of  Montanus  and  his  followers,  we  are  supplied 
with  sufficient  information,  as  well  by  the  extracts,  from  certain  books  no  l()n^,^^^ 
in  existence,  which  are  given  us  by  Euacbius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Ilistnn/,  lib.  v. 
c.  16.  et  seq.  as  from  what  is  left  on  record  by  other  historians  of  ancient  sects, 
and  more  particularly  Tertullian,  who  has  devoted  a  series  of  book?  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Montanists  and  their  tenets.  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  in  a» 
far  as  it  relates  to  this  sect,  the  testimony  of  this  latter  writer  is  not  to  be  n*- 
ceived  without  caution ;  for  to  pass  over  the  fact,  that  we  are  quite  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  which  of  his  books  were  written  prior  to  his  becoming  .i 
[p.  412.]  Montanist,and  which  after,  I  am  altogether  deceived  if  he  does  not  fre- 
quently, as  is  the  general  practice  of  advocates,  give  a  certain  sort  of  colouring 
to  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  and  exhibit  rather  what  he  wished  Montanus  to 
have  maintiiined,  than  what  Montanus  actually  did  maintain. — Abundantly  sup- 
plied, however,  as  wo  are  with  information  as  to  the  tenets  and  opinion!^  of 
Montanus,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  and  obscurity  which  rests  over 
tlie  history  of  this  hcrcsiarch  and  his  followers,  nor  can  it,  in  the  absence  of  ail 
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tuthentic  memoiials,  be  readily  reduced  into  any  kind  of  order.  Learned  men 
have  disputed,  and  seem  likely,  to  the  end  of  time,  to  maintain  disputes  as  to 
the  exact  period  of  the  rise  of  this  faction  in  Phrygia.  Above  I  have  followed 
the  conjecture  that  appears  to  bo  supported,  and  not  without  reason,  by  the 
major  part  of  those  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  It  is,  how 
over,  far  from  being  approved  of  by  all.  Jo.  Phil.  Baratier  (in  his  book  de 
Sueceftsione  Romarwr.  Pontificumy  p.  135  et  seq.)  contends  at  much  length,  that 
we  ought  to  refer  the  rise  of  this  sect  to  the  year  cxxvi.  The  Abbe  de  Lon- 
giTuc,  (whose  dissertation  de  Tempore  quo  Montani  Ilccresis  nata  est,  is  to  be 
found  in  Winkler's  Sylloge  Anecdotantnij  p.  254,)  endeavours  to  prove  that  it 
spning  up  under  the  reign  of  Antonius  Pius  about  the  year  cxI.  J.  I^e  Clerc 
(in  his  Historia  Ecclesiastica  duor.  prim.  Sccculor,  p.  676,)  places  its  origin  un- 
der the  year  clvii.  The  calculations  of  other  writers  have  produced  different 
results;  but  between  these  the  discordance  has  not  been  less,  so  that  in  spite 
of  every  endeavour  to  reconcile  them,  recourse  must  necessarily  be  had  to  con- 
jecture at  last — Amongst  more  recent  writers  I  have  not  met  with  one  who 
has  not  either  condemned  or  vindicated  Montanus  to  excess.  Those  who  repre- 
sent him  as  an  execrable  mortal ;  a  compound  of  deception,  vice,  and  every 
species  of  iniquity;  a  wretch  imbued  with  the  vilest  notions  respecting  religion, 
a  very  bond-servant  to  the  devil,  and  terminate  their  invective  by  stating  him 
and  Maximilla  to  have  been  guilty  of  self-murder,  may  certainly  urge  the  au- 
tliority  of  ancient  writers  on  their  side ;  but  then  they  are  such  writers  as  are 
little  to  be  depended  upon,  and  this  account  of  Montanus  may  therefore  well  be 
considered  as  in  no  slight  degree  overcharged. — On  the  other  hand,  tliose  who 
hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  sanctity  and  virtue,  a  man  divinely  inspired,  and  en- 
during persecution  for  righteousness  sake ;  one  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifling  errors,  the  aberrations  of  an  ingenuous  mind,  had  nothing  whatever  to  be 
desired  in  him ;  who,  in  short,  would  have  us  believe  that  the  ancient  ChristLins, 
by  whom  Montanus  was  excommunicated,  were,  as  to  every  thing  essential,  of 
the  fciamc  way  of  thinking  with  himself,  and,  in  the  severities  which  they  exer- 
cised tow^ards  him,  were  influenced  entirely  by  prejudice  and  passion,  most  as- 
suredly carry  their  vindication  of  him  to  an  extent  which  the  truth  will  not  justify. 
— That  Montanus  was  not  actuated  by  a  wicked  mind,  but  was  an  ignorant 
simple  man,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  genuine  principles  of  religion  and 
piety,  and  that  a  certain  degree  of  mental  imbecility,  conjoined  with  a  melan- 
cholic disposition,  at  length  drove  him  out  of  his  senses,  is  what  I  feel  no  difli- 
cnlty  in  believing;  but  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  sanctity,  and  attempted 
nothing  amiss,  or  that  he  was  not  out  of  his  wits,  are  points  to  which  I  am  cer- 
tain it  will  never  be  in  my  power  to  yield  my  assent  Great  ingenuity  and  no 
less  eloquence  have  been  lately  displayed  in  an  attempt  to  dispel  the  obscurity 
that  envelopes  the  tenets  of  Montaims  by  Theophilus  Wemsdorf,  a  man  distin^ 
guished  for  his  learning,  and  eminently  skilled  in  matters  of  antiquity,  whose 
Commentalio  de  Monlanistis  Sccculi  IL  vulgo  credkis  Hicreticis,  published  at 
Dantzic,  1751,  4to.  reached  me  while  I  was  engaged  on  this  note.  He  is  the 
advocate  of  Montanus,  and  maintains  that  the  ancient  Christians  could  have  hod 
bat  little  if  any  canse  for  condemning  him.    The  difference  of  opinion  betweea 
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ns  is  not  ro  great  as  to  prevent  tne  from  acknowledging  tluit  this  learned  wrilcf 
has  h.'indsomciy  executed  the  ti^^k  whicli  he  undertook. 

[p.  413  ]       (2)  The  ancient  writers,  wliom  the  greater  part  of  the  more  recent 
ones  iniplieilly  follow,  repre'^ent  Montanus  as  having  so  egregiously  violated 
common  sense  as  to  maintiiin  that  he  was  actually  the  Paraclele,  or  Holy  Ghost 
itself.     But  I  strongly  suspect  that,  in  tliis  instance,  the  words  of  these  authors 
do  not  put  us  exactly  in  possession  of  their  real  sentiments,  which,  no  doubt 
were  correct.  None  of  them,  unless  I  am  altogether  deceived,  could  have  meant 
to  say  that  Montanus  conceived  himself  to  be  the  very  person  of  the  Parachte, 
or  tliat  his  body  was  animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  place  of  a  sonl;  for  to 
have  believed  this  ho  must  have  been  inconsistent  with  himself,  and  the  most 
silly  of  mortals.     These  writers,  then,  could  only  have  meant  that  Montanus  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  people  that  the  Paraclete  spake  through  hiin,  and  that 
the  prophecies  which  he  uttered  were  not  of  his  own  conception,  but  dictnted 
by  the  Paraclete ;  and  in  this  they  were  perfectly  correct,  for  such  was  certainly 
his  doctrine.    The  ambicruitv  and  indistinctness  with  which  both  ancient  ai;d 
modern  writers  have  expressed  themselves  on  this  subject  is  to  bo  ascribed 
bolely  to  the  obscurity  ot  TcrtulHan^  who  very  frequently  term>»  l^iontanus  The 
Paraclete^  and  whose  words  and  maimer  of  expression  these  authors  were  led 
to  make  their  own. — What  I  have  s;iid  of  the  man's  labouring  under  some  mor- 
bid affection  of  the  mind  sbnds  in  need,  I  think,  of  no  justification ;  for  since  the 
innocence  and  austerity  of  his  life  absolves  him  from  every  suspicion  of  evil  de- 
sign, and  the  enormities  that  we  find  occasionally  reported  of  him  are  unde- 
serving of  any  sort  of  credit;  evince,  moreover,  the  notion  entertained  by  cert:;in 
of  the  early  Christian  writers,  that  both  his  body  and  soul  had  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  devil,  carries  with  it  not  the  smallest  semblance  of  truth,  indeed 
is  altogether  contradicted  by  the  very  prophecies  which  he  uttered,  there  remains, 
as  it  strikes  me,  no  other  conchijion  to  which  we  can  arrive  than  thi.-,  that  he 
was  a  man  disordered  both  in  body  and  mind ;  unless,  perhaps,  some  should  bo 
willing  rather  to  suspect  him  of  having  pr;:ctised  a  pious  fraud. 

(3)  In  addition  to  others  distinguished  for  their  virtue  and  sanctity  it  np- 
pcars  that  even  the  bishop  of  Rome,  whom  most  writers  suppose  to  have  been 
Victor^  was  for  a  while  induced  to  regard  Montanus  in  the  light  of  a  |)n>phet 
divhiely  inspired,  and  that  it  was  Praxcas  who  awakened  him  from  this  delusion. 
Vid.  Tilleinont  Memoires  pour  scrvir  a  V  Ili^ioirc  de  V  Eglisc,  tom.  ii.  p.  iii. 
p.  124.  ot  seq. 

(4)  That  the  sect  of  the  Montanists  had  not  become  extmct  even  so  low 
down  as  the  Jifth  century,  is  evident  from  tlie  imperial  edicts  relating  to  it  thai 
are  extant  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  tom.  ^i.  We  thero  find  the  Montanisia 
denounced  by  a  law  of  Honor iusy  under  tlie  year  398.  p.  163.  as  also  by  anotlier 
severe  edict  of -the  same  emperor,  promulgated  A.  D.  407.  (p.  177.)  where  they 
are  termed  Phrygians  and  PrisciUiamstSy  from  Priscilla,  one  of  the  female  con- 
verts to  Montanism,  and  associated  with  the  ^lanichees.  Under  the  following 
year  408.  (p.  182.)  we  find  the  PriscilUanisis  again  denounced  by  a  fresh  edict; 
and  two  years  after,  viz.  A.  D.  41 ).  (p.  186.)  under  the  titles  of  Montanists  and 
PriscillianistSf  they  are  still  further  proscribed  by  tlie  emperor  TheAjdasius  the 
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Yoang^er.  In  the  ycnr  415,  (p.  200.)  another  rigid  law  was  enacted  against  the 
Monlanists;  and  finally,  in  the  year  423  (p.  202.)  we  find  them  made  the  objects 
of  a  penal  enactment  under  the  titles  of  Phrygians  and  PepuzUeSy  which  latter 
appellation  they  acquired  from  the  little  town  of  Phrygia,  from  whence  the  sect 
had  originally  sprung.  The  frequent  repetition  of  laws  like  these,  proves  plainly 
that  numerous  branches  of  this  sect  were  in  existence  even  so  late  as  iho  jyth 
century. 

(5)  In  embracing  Montanism,  Teriullian  appears  to  have  been  less  actuated 
by  a  cool  and  discriminating  judgment  than  by  selt-love,  or  a  wish  to  promote 
the  growth  of  certain  opinions  to  which  ho  was  immoderately  attached,  [p.  414.] 
Most  of  the  principles  of  moral  discipline  propounded  by  Montanus,  so  far  from 
being  either  new  or  unheard  of  amongst  the  Christians,  had  been  actually  adopt- 
ed by  several  of  them  before  his  time.  Of  this  number  was  Teriullian,  a  man 
of  a  morose  and  satuniine  disposition,  to  whom  the  moral  discipline  of  theChria« 
tians  in  general  had  long  appeared  by  far  too  indulgent  and  relaxed.  Upon 
finding,  therefore,  that  Montanus  was  an  advocate  for  the  principles  which  he 
considered  as  true  and  just,  he  at  once,  without  ever  seeing  or  hearing  the  man, 
pronounced  that  he  must  have  been  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  object  of 
this  good  father*s  patrouitgo  was,  in  fact,  not  so  much  Mont^inus  as  himself  and 
his  own  opinions. 

LXVII.  The  errors  of  llontanas.  With  regard  to  tlie  leading 
and  generally-received  notions  of  the  Christians  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  Montanus  attempted  no  innovations  of  any  moment ;(*) 
nor  were  his  moral  precepts  altogctlier  new  and  unheard  of,  or  of 
Buch  a  nature  as  to  appear  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chris- 
tians. For  in  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  there  were  not 
wanting,  even  amongst  the  more  orthodox  Christians,  certain 
who  publicly  avowed  their  approbation  of  most  of  those  points 
which  constituted  the  leading  features  of  the  discipline  which  ho 
inculcated:  such  as,  that  fiists  ought  to  be  multiplied  and  pro- 
tracted; that  second  marriages  were  unbecoming  in  persons  pro- 
fessing the  religion  of  Christ ;  that  the  church  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend its  pardon  to  persons  guilty  of  the  more  grievous  sins;  that 
all  decoration  of  the  body  ought  to  be  disregarded ;  that  for 
women  to  array  themselves  in  costly  attire  was  repugnant  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter;  that  tlie  study  of  let- 
ters and  philosophy  tended  rather  to  injure  than  promote  the 
cause  of  religion  and  piety;  that  virgins  ought  to  wear  veils,  lest 
they  might  awaken  impure  desires  in  persons  beholding  them ; 
that  it  was  not  allowable  for  Christians  in  times  of  persecution  to 
betray  anything  like  timidity,  or  to  adopt  a  prudential  line  of 
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conduct ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  was  incompatible  with  genu- 
ine Christian  fortitude  for  persons,  at  such  seasons,  to  endeavour 
to  save  themselves  by  flight,  to  redeem  their  lives  by  money,  or 
to  hold  their  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  worship  by  stealth  or  in 
a  private  manner.  Neither  was  any  sort  of  stigma  considered  as 
attaching  itself  to  those  who  defended  such  opinions,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  they  were  on  that  account  deemed  the  less  worthy  of 
being  continued  in  communion  with  the  faithful;  indeed,  by 
many  they  were  even  highly  commended,  and  by  others  were 
looked  upon  with  an  increased  degree  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion.^") — Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  shades  of  difference 
between  the  doctrine  of  Montanus  and  that  of  other  Christians  as 
to  most  points  were  but  trifling,  very  sufficient  cause  existed  for 
expelling  him  from  all  communion  Avith  the  faithful.  For  those 
things  which  had  been  merely  propounded  by  others  in  a  spirit 
of  meekness,  and  without  any  detriment  to  Christian  harmony  and 
liberty,  were  arrogantly  brought  forward  by  him  tis  oracles  dic- 
tated by  the  lloly  Spirit  for  the  benefit  of  the  universal  church; 
whence  it  necessarily  followed,  that  he  must  have  regardt-d  all 
those  who  refused  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  him  and  his  fe- 
[p.  415.]  male  associates  as  contemners  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
considered  himself  and  his  followers  as  constitutincr  the  onlv  true 
church.  This  one  circumstance  of  itself,  without  doubt,  virtually 
separated  him  from  the  church,  and  amply  justified  the  Catholic 
Christians  in  refusing  any  longer  to  hold  communion  with  him 
and  his  associates. (')  In  the  j^/'oph^cifis,  moreover,  which  were  ut- 
tered by  this  hercsiarch  and  his  female  companions,  there  Wixs  a 
tone  which  might  well  induce  the  Christians  at  large  to  avoid 
maintaining  any  sort  of  intercourse  with  him ;  for,  since  ho  an- 
nounced the  most  disastroiLs  fortune.s  as  awaiting  thehiinian  nice, 
there  wjus  certainly  reason  to  a})prehend  that  the  Christians,  if 
tlK-iV  continued  in  association  with  him,  might  come  to  be  regarded 
as  enemies  to  the  commonwealth. (*) 

(1)  Neither  Monfanus  nor  his  female  diseiplcB  in  thoir  prophecies  m.ide  .iny 
neniple  of  touchin/;^  npon  the  principal  dogmas  of  Christianity ;  nay,  they  oc- 
casionally avowed  them,  and  entered  the  lists  as  their  defenders  against  tliow 
who  wonid  have  corrupted  them.  Tertullian,  in  his  book  de  Resurrec."ion\  cap. 
Ixiii.  p  429.  represents  Montanus  and  his  male  and  female  disciples,  whum  ho 
designates  by  the  titles  of  Servi  et  AncilUc  Dei,  as  having  stood  forth  in  defence 
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of  tho  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  against  the  Gnostics,  and  also  as  havinff, 
per  navam  prophetiam  de  Paracleto  inunda-ntem^  removed  many  of  the  difficultiea 
with  which,  not  only  this  article  of  faith,  but  others  were  encumbered.  Cujus 
(prophelia,)  he  continues,  5t  hauseris  fonleSf  nullam  poleris  sitire  docirinam,  nul' 
lus  ie  ardor  exurel  qiucslionuTrif  Resurrectionem  quoque  curnis  usqfucquaque  po^ 
tando  re/rigerabis.  In  the  same  book,  cap.  xi.  p.  386,  he  adduces  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  prophecies  of  PriscillOy  in  which  she  particularly  repreh(Mids  those 
who  opposed  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body.  Nenio  tarn  cat' 
naliier  vivU  quam  qui  negant  camis  resurrectionem,  .  .  ,  De  quibus  luculentcr  H 
Paraclelus  per  prophelidem  Priscam :  Games  sunt  et  camem  oderunt.  Disputing 
against  Praxeas,  Tertullian  asserts  that  the  Paraclete  recognized  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  much  assisted  by  the  prophecies 
of  the  Paraclete,  in  attaining  to  a  right  comprehension  of  this  dogma.  Protulit^ 
Bays  he,  (in  Lib.  contra  Praxeanty  cap.  xiiL)  Deus  Sermonerny  quemndmodutn 
eliam  Paraclelus  (i.  e,  Montanus)  docet^  sicut  radix  fruticcm,  et  fons  flurium,  et 
fax  radiunu  And  after  some  intermediate  observations,  he  thus  proceeds :  Nos 
qui  et  tempora  et  caussas  Scripturarum  per  Dei  gratiam  inspicimus^  maxime 
Paracleti  (the  Holy  Spirit  spexdcing,  as  he  believed,  through  Montanus)  mm 
kominum  discipulij  duos  quidem  definimuSj  Palrem  et  Filium^  et  jam  Ires  cum 
Spiritu  Sancto  .  .  .  duos  tamen  Dominos  et  duos  Deos  numquam  ex  ore  nostro 
prqferimus.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  MontAnus  must  have  discussed  some  of 
tlie  most  weighty  points  of  religion,  and  resolved  them  in  a  manner  sufhcieiitly 
Bobtile  and  refined.  In  handling  these  topics,  however,  he  appears  to  have  stu- 
diously avoided  bringing  forward  any  thing  materially  differing  from  the  gene- 
rally received  opinions.  St.  Jerome,  indeed,  Epist  xxxvii.  ad  Marcellam,  torn. 
iv.  0pp.  p.  64.  edit.  Benedict,  accuses  the  Montanists  of  Sabellianism,  [p.  416.] 
Uli  Sabelliidf^ma  sectantes,  Trinitalemin  unius  Persona:  angustias  coguni.  But 
how  little  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  this  accusation,  must  be  apparent  from  the 
words  of  Tertullian,  above  cited,  in  which  he  most  expressly  declares  the  Para- 
clete, as  he  terms  Montanus,  to  have  recognized  three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 
If  I  may  take  credit  to  myself  for  any  penetration,  the  charge  thus  brought  for- 
ward by  St.  Jerome  was  a  most  invidious  and  unwarranted  consectary  deduced 
from  the  circumstance  of  Montanus  having  arrogated  to  himself  the  person  of 
the  Paraclete,  and  asserted  that  the  Deity  himself  spake  through  him.  For  from 
ibis,  his  adversaries,  as  appears  from  Epiphanius,  H(cres,  xlviii.  { ii.  p.  412.  torn, 
i.  0pp.  were  led  to  conclude  that  he  wished  to  pass  himself  for  the  Deity ;  and 
a  person  who  had  been  so  mad  as  to  have  entertained  such  a  wish,  might  cer- 
tainly have  appeared  to  his  enemies,  as  desirous  of  abolishing  all  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  compressing  tlie  Deity  t;i  unius  persona  angustiag^ 
namely,  his  own. — In  thus  exonerating  Montanus  from  the  imputation  of  having 
violated  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity,  the  reader  must  not  understand 
me,  however,  as  meaning  to  insinuate  that  his  errors  were  but  of  a  light  or  tri- 
vial nature.  For  on  tlie  contrary,  it  is  certain  that  he  entertained  very  injurious, 
and  not  only  injurious,  but  highly  dangerous  sentiments,  respecting  the  moral 
discipline  propounded  by  Christ  and  his  apostles;  a  circumstance  of  itiH}lf  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  his  being  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  ortliodox  Chris. 
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tians,  and  classed  amonnr  heretics. — Ho  taught,  for  instance,  that  the  moral  'tarn 
W:is  left  by  the  Son  of  God  and  his  apostles,  in  an  imperfect  or  rude  and  ioinaa- 
ture  state,  and  that  he  hitnself  was  commissioned  by  the  Holy  Giiost  to  fill  up 
and  bring  to  perfection  what  Christ  had  thus^efl  jejune  and  incomplete.  Thi^ 
dogma,  Terlidliariy  the  most  distinguished  of  ail  the  followers  of  M ontanus,  he- 
sitates not  to  propound  in  the  most  undisguised  terms,  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings,  although,  as  to  other  things,  ho  occasionally  has  recourse  to  subtiT- 
fuge,  and  endeavours,  in  some  degree,  to  qualify  the  opinions  of  his  master.  IjcI 
us  hear  how  he  speaks  in  his  book  de  Velandis  VirginibuSf  cap.  L  p.  192.  which 
ca.-iy  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole.  Jusiiiia^  (i.  e.  the  moral  law,) 
vrimo  fait  in  rudimentisy  natura  Deum  metuejiSj  dehiric  per  legem  ei  prophetas 
prornovit  in  infanliam,  dehinc  per  evangelium  efferhuit  in  juvefUulemj  nunc  per 
Paraclelur.i  (Montanus)  componitur  in  maturitatem.  Hie  erit  solus  a  ChristOy  (i.  e. 
after  Christ)  magisler  el  dicendus  et  verendus.  Can  any  thing  possibly  be  more 
evident?  Montanus  conceived  that  there  was  as  much  difference  between  the 
moral  discipline  enjoined  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  words  of  God,  and 
that  which  was  propounded  by  Christ,  as  there  is  between  an  infant  and  a  young 
man,  and  that  between  the  moral  law  of  Christ  and  that  prescribed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  through  himself,  there  existed  as  great  an  inequality,  as  there  is  between 
ft  youth  and  a  man  arrived  at  maturity. — In  another  plnce,  de  Monogamia,  cap. 
xiv.  p.  686.  Tertulh'an  expresses  himself  after  the  following  manner:  Regnacit 
durilia  cordis  usque  ad  Christumyrcgnaverit  et  infirmitas  carnis  usque  ad  Paracl&m 
turn.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  Christ  made  an  allowance  for  the  infirmity 
of  our  flesh,  and  only  contended  against  hardness  of  heart;  but  that  Montanus, 
[p.  417.]  by  the  command  of  the  Deity,  assailed  also  the  infirmity  of  the  Hesh. 
Now  this  was  certainly  an  esst^nlial  error,  and  involved  within  it  other  errors  of 
a  like  noxious  nature,  and  equnlly  subversire  of  the  true  principles  of  religion. 
The  importance  of  this  error  is  not  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  by  t!ie  con- 
sideration that  the  additions  made  by  Montunus  to  the  moral  discipline  enjoined 
by  our  blessed  Saviour,  consisted  merely  of  certain  precepts  of  light  moment 
relating  to  fasts,  second  marriages,  the  veiling  of  virgins,  and  other  jwrticulara, 
respecting  external  demeanour.  For  since  Tertullian  would  willingly  have  ua 
believe  that,  by  the  promulgation  of  these  precepts,  Montanus,  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  throuirh  him,  had  brought  the  moral  law  to  maturity,  or,  in  other  terms, 
given  the  finishing  hand  to  tiiat  which  Wiis  before  imperfect,  it  is  plain  that  he 
must  have  consiilered  external  actions,  modes,  and  institutions,  and  those  too  of 
rather  a  minute  and  tiKling  nature,  as  constituting  the  most  material  part  of  re- 
ligion and  piety  ;  an  opinion  eq'.ially  intolerable  and  pernicious  with  the  former. 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apo;stles  have  left  it  in  command,  that  we  should  love  the 
Lonl  our  God  beyond  every  tiling,  and  our  fellow  mortals  as  ourselves.  Now 
these  injunctions,  according  to  Montanus,  were  indeed  very  good,  but  at  the 
Bame  time  merely  juvenile  ones,  and  calculated  only  for  Hie  Christian  world 
during  its  minority;  whereas  the  additions  made  to  them  by  Montanus  himself 
re*<pecting  fas'-days,  virgins  wearing  veils,  the  avoiding  second  marriages,  and 
the  liKe,  carried  the  moral  law  to  an  infinitely  higlier  degree  of  dignity  and  per- 
fection, and  rendered  it  sniiabie  to  the  Christian  commonwealth  when  advanced 
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to  tho  A^e  of  manhood  and  perfection.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  moral 
law,  therefore,  it  necessarily  followed,  was  to  be  lookod  upon  as  contained  in 
these  minute  and  insigniticant  regulations.  The  latter  of  tlie-e  errors  was  n«»t, 
fts  far  as  cm  be  ascertained  at  the  present  day,  ever  openly  attributed  to  Mon- 
tanus  by  his  adversaries,  but  he  was  properly  cliarii^ed  by  thcni  with  the  tonner, 
as  with  one  of  the  most  grievous  nature.  Nor  hnve  I  the  least  doubt  but  that 
it  was  this  error  chiefly  that  occasioned  him  to  be  regarded  in  tho  light  of  an 
impostor,  and  produced  the  exeomnmnication  botii  of  him  and  his  folio wer>!.^ 
An  nneient  writer,  wiiose  catalogue  of  Ilerei-ies  is  annexed  to  Tertullian's  book 
de  PrccscripL  Hccrelicorum,  represL*nts  (in  cap.  Hi.  p.  254.)  the  !\Iontiinists  as 
hol\iii)g  Paracleium  plura  in  Montano  dixisse,  qvam  Christum  in  Evan-rdio  pro- 
tulisse,  nee  tantwn  plura,  seJ  etiam  meliora  atque  majirra.  And  in  this  he  cer- 
tainly does  them  no  injury  whatever.  For  TertuU'uiny  whose  testimony  neires- 
sarily  carries  with  it  peculiar  weight,  as  coming  from  one  who.  must  have  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  his  sect,  intimates  this  very  thing  in 
the  words  which  we  have  above  cited.  The  disciplme  of  Christ  is  represented 
as  bearing  merely  a  juvenile  character;  that  of  Montanus  one  of  masculine 
vigour  and  maturity.  Who,  then,  can  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  deemed  to  have  propounded  greater  and  better  things  than  the  for 
mer?  Those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth,  over  whom  reason 
in  general  possesses  but  little  influence,  take  care  to  accommodate  their  precepts 
to  the  infirmity  of  their  charge ;  but  greater  and  better  things  are  brought  for- 
ward by  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  institution  of  persons  arrived  at  man's 
estate,  and  whose  unruly  appetites  have  been  brought  into  some  sort  of  subjec- 
tion.— St  Jerome  (Epist.  xxxvii.  torn.  iv.  0pp.  p.  61.)  attributes  to  Montanus  the 
same  error,  but  exaggerates  and  amplifies  it  beyond  all  measure.  Dcum  loluisse 
in  Veieri  Testamento  per  Moysen  clprophetas  salvnre  mutulumj  sedquia  non  j)otuil 
explere,  corpus  sumpsisse  de  virgine,  ct  in  Christo^  sub  specie JiUi  pncdicantcm  morr" 
tem  obiisse  pro  nobis,  Et  quia  per  duos  gradus  mnndum  salcare  nviui-  [p.  418.] 
xerit^  ad  extremum  per  Spiriium  Sanctum  in  Mnntanum,  Priscam  et  MaximiU 
lam,  descendisse  :  et  pleniludincm  quam  Paulus  non  hahucrit  .  .  .  habuisse  Mon- 
tanum.  In  this,  certainly,  there  is  somewhat  of  truth,  but  it  is  coupled  with 
one  or  two  things  that  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  No  grounds,  for 
instance,  exist  for  charging  Montinus  wiih  entertaining  the  Sabellian  dogma  of 
one  person  in  the  Deity  acting  under  the  dilferent  characters  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit ;  a  thing  altogether  foreign  from  his  mind ;  aiul  the  doctrine  he  in- 
culcated respecting  a  change  and  gradual  improvement  in  moral  diM;iplino  is 
invidiously  transferred  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  ever- 
lasting salvation. — The  conclusion  to  which,  1  think,  equity  would  direct  us,  is, 
that  Montanus  and  his  associates  were  not  aware  of  all  the  evils  with  which  the 
great  and  dangerous  error  into  which  they  fell  was  pregnant,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, unwilling  to  have  him  charged  with  all  its  consequences.  The  error,  how- 
ever, was  in  itself  of  the  most  grievous  nature,  and  tho  accusers  of  Montanus 
appear  to  have  well  understood  its  enormity,  a  circumstance  that  must  be 
allowed  fully  to  justify  their  severity. 

(2)  Montanus  asserted  that  it  was  tho  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Paracletei 
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through  his  means,  to  render  perfect  the  system  ot  moral  discipline  which  Chrkt 
hod  lefl  incomplete.  The  improvements,  however,  which  he  suggested  as  necaw 
sary  to  be  made  in  the  Christian  code,  had  not  any  direct  or  immediate  rei3tio& 
to  the  amendment  of  the  inlerior  man,  or  the  furtherance  of  real  and  subst&ntiil 
piety^  but  primarily  had  respect  merely  to  the  reclaiming  of  Christians  to  a 
greater  degree  of  strictness  and  gravity  in  their  external  demeanour.  The  most 
material  of  Iiis  precepts  I  have  enumerated  above ;  of  which,  however,  it  may  not 
bo  improper  to  remarlt  there  are  three,  namely,  those  respecting  the  neglect  of 
dresSy  the  impropriety  of  female  ornamenls,  and  a  contempt  for  tellers  and  philo- 
sophy, which  aro  not  expressly  attributed  to  Monlanus  by  ancient  writers,  bat 
which,  inasmuch  as  they  are  warmly  contended  for  by  TertuUian,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  followers,  might,  I  thought,  with  ever}'  degree  of  probability, 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  number  of  his  institutes.  The  rest  are  indisputably 
his. — In  the  first  place,  then,  he  wished  to  introduce  amongst  Christians  a  greater 
frequency  o£  fasting  than  had  been  customary.  Other  Christians,  for  instance, 
had  contented  themselves  with  celebrating  only  one  solemn  fast  in  the  year, 
namely,  the  Anlepaschal  one ;  but  Monlanus  enjoined  his  followers  to  observe 
two  additional  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  as  seft* 
Bons  of  abstinence,  tliat  is,  not  absolutely  to  decline  at  such  times  taking  any 
sustenance  at  all,  but  to  content  themselves  with  food  of  an  arid,  meagre  nature, 
and  to  drink  nothing  therewith  but  water.  Tiie  manner  in  which  these  addi- 
tional yearly  fasts,  each  of  which  consisted  of  five  days,  were  observed,  occa- 
sioned them  to  be  termed  Xerophagice.  Montanus  was  also  an  advocate  for 
the  multiplication  oi  private  fasts ;  he  did  not,  however,  fix  these  at  any  particu- 
lar number,  but  left  every  one  at  liberty  to  consult  his  own  inclination,  content- 
ing himself  with  merely  inculcating,  in  a  general  way,  that  frequent  fasting  was 
of  wonderful  cfBcacy  in  appeasing  tlic  Deity,  ns  well  as  in  healing  the  mind,  and 
fortifying  it  against  those  evils  to  which  Christians  must  of  necessity  be  ex- 
posed. A  more  rigid  celebration  of  those  fasts,  which  they  observed  in  common 
with  other  Christians,  was  likewise  enjoined  by  this  heresiarch  to  his  followers. 
For  whereas  the  Christians  in  general  were  accustomed,  during  the  grand  ye.irly 
antepaschal  fast,  to  take  some  sort  of  refreshment  after  sunset,  Montanus  or- 
dained that  those  of  his  sect  should  pursue  a  different  mode,  and  not  only  at  this 
season,  but  also  during  any  private  fasts  which  they  might  think  fit  to  impose 
[p.  419.]  on  themselves,  retire  to  rest  supperless.  The  weekly  fasts  that  were 
observed  by  tlie  Christians  of  those  times,  viz,  the  fourth  and  sixth  days,  or,  as 
we  term  them,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  were  commonly  considered  an  termi- 
nating at  the  ninth  hour,  or,  according  to  modern  computation,  at  throe  oVlock 
in  the  aflernoon ;  but  Montanus  would  not  allow  of  their  being  brouglit  to  such 
an  early  conclusion,  and  insisted  on  it  that  they  should  be  prolonged  until  the 
evening. — Of  second  marriages^  which  were  considered  by  this  heresiarch  as  un- 
lawful, I  say  nothing.  That  St.  Paul  had  given  his  sanction  to  them  he  did  not 
pretend  to  deny,  but  contended  that  the  Paraclete  had,  through  him,  revoked  the 
license  that  had  been  granted  by  the  apostle. — Against  Christians  guilty  of  any 
of  the  more^r/eroMS  eins,  such  as  adultery,  murder,  and  idolatry,  equal  severity 
was  not  exercised  by  all  the  churches.     By  most  of  them  pari  Ion  was  usually 
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gnmted  for  the  first  offence  to  adulterers  but  murderers  and  idolaters  were 
always  irrevocably  excommunicated.  Monlanus,  however,  asserted  it  to  be  tho 
command  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  ttiat  persons  polluted  by  either  of  the  three  enor- 
mous bins  above-mentioned,  should  be  expelled  from  the  church  absolutely* 
without  any  hope  of  return.  Of  tiie  hope  of  obtaimng  for^riveness  from  God  he 
did  not  pretend  to  deprive  those  people,  but  he  insisted  on  it  thattlie  church 
ought,  on  no  account,  to  be  reconciled  to  them,  lest,  in  so  doing,  its  clemency 
might  encourage  a  disposition  to  sin. — In  most  churches  it  was  customary  for 
the  widows  and  wives  to  go  veiled;  not  so  the  virgins.  Montanus  enjoined  that 
these  latter  also  should  wear  veils. — In  times  of  persecution  it  had  been  not  un- 
usual for  Christians  either  to  redeem  their  lives  of  the  heathen  magistrates  with 
money,  or,  if  they  deemed  this  not  justifiable,  to  consult  their  safety  by  flight. 
Against  resorting  to  either  of  those  expedients  Montanus  protested  in  the 
■trongest  terms,  and  exhorted  the  followers  of  Christ  not  to  be  put  to  flight  by 
the  threats  of  their  enemies,  but  to  meet  them  manfully,  and  with  disdain. 

Montanus,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  first  author  of  these  vari- 
ous precepts,  but  rather  as  having  enforced  what  had  buen  originally  propounded 
by  others.  For  as  the  early  Christians  differed  in  opinion  as  to  many  other 
things,  so  likewise  were  they  fur  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  external  services 
that  were  to  be  rendered  to  the  Deity ;  and  in  the  second  century  there  existed, 
if  it  may  be  permitted  us  so  to  speak,  two  moral  systemsy  whereof  the  more  mode' 
rate  and  lenient  one  permitted  Christians  to  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  life  in 
as  far  as  it  was  not  repug^nant  to,  or  militated  ag.-iinst  the  divine  commands ;  but 
the  more  rigid  and  severe  one  sought  not  only  to  separate  tho  followers  of 
Christ  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  tiieir  manners,  their  garments,  their  discourse, 
and  the  whole  regimen  of  their  ]ive<«,  but  also  to  impose  on  them  many  more 
burthens,  and  to  involve  them  in  greater  diiliculties  and  dangers  than  were  at- 
tached to  the  commands  either  of  our  blessed  Lord  or  his  apostles.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  things,  the  latter  of  these  systems  may  be  said  to  have 
worn  almost  the  same  aspect  with  that  which  was  inculcated  by  Montanus  and 
his  associates. — The  Christians,  therefore,  it  appears,  took  no  exceptions  to  the 
precepts  of  Montanus,  nor  could  they,  with  the  least  propriety,  have  done  so ; 
for  they  not  only  tolerated  principles  similar  to  his  in  others,  but  even  highly 
commended  them.  But  this  they  could  by  no  means  bring  themselves  to  bear 
with,  that  an  individual  should  take  upon  him  to  pronounce  those  things  to  be 
of  the  first  necessity,  which  were  by  others  deemed  merely  good  and  useful ;  and 
to  obtrude  on  the  brethren  his  own  opinions  as  new  commands  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  supplementary  to  the  system  of  morals  promulgated  by  Christ ;  [p.  420.J 
whence  it  inevitably  followed,  that  all  who  would  not  adopt  them  should  be  re- 
gai-ded  as  contemners  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  the  regulations  which  Montanus 
was  desirous  of  introducing  amongst  the  Chrstians,  are  manifestly  in  themselves 
of  a  light  and  trifling  kind ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  excellent  and  of  tho 
last  importance;  in  fact,  every  way  worthy  of  being  propounded  to  the  human 
race  as  coming  directly  from  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  The  less,  however,  the 
dignity  attached  to  commands  which  any  one  may  be  willing  to  have  us  receive 
as  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  greater  the  crime  of  him  who  would  nnpose 
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on  the  brethren  such  minute  mid  trifling  observances.  Terttdlian,  indeed,  ia 
some  placeH,  seems  to  express  himself  us  if  Mont&nus  did  not  consider  his  pre* 
cepts  ns  possessed  of  any  virtue  or  eflioaey  in  the  attainment  of  salvation,  and 
regarded  the  couimunicaiions  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  mankind,  through 
him,  in  the  light  rather  of  admonition  and  advice  than  of  laws  and  commands; 
but  he  does  this  only  in  places  where  he  is  seeking  to  throw  all  the  blame  of 
dissent-ion  and  discord  on  his  adversaries,  or  endeavouring  to  gain  patrons  and 
friends  for  himself  and  his  associates.  In  others,  where  he  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  disputant,  and  undertakes  the  defence  of  Montanus.  he,  in  no  very  ob- 
scure terms  intimates,  that  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of 
his  preceptor,  or  rather  of  the  Pnnclete,  speaking  through  his  preceptor,  deprived 
themselves  of  very  material  assistance  in  obtaining  everlasting  salvation.  And 
that  the  genuine  sentiments  of  MonUmus  arc  given  us  in  these  last-mentioned 
passages,  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  numerous  testimonies.  By  way  of 
showing  that  I  do  not  state  this  without  some  sort  of  foundation,  I  will  adduce 
one  pass:ige,  in  which  he  evidently  holds  out  that,  by  means  of  fasts,  expiatitm 
might  be  made  for  that  sin  of  our  iirst  parents  which  hath  contaminated  al)  their 
posterity;  than  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  devise  anything  more  foreign  to 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  Porro^  says  he,  (in  Lib.  de  Jfjuniis^ 
cap.  iii.  p.  705.  edit.  Rigalt.)  cinn  el  ipse  jtjtinhun  mandel  .  .  quisjam  dubitabit 
omnium  erga  victum  maceratinnum  lianc  fuisse  rationem^  qua  rtirsus  interdicio 
cibo  el  observato  pracepto,  primordialc  jam  delictum  expiaretur,  ut  homo  per  cam- 
dem  materiam  causcc  Deo  saiiafacial^  per  quam  offenderal,  id  est  per  cibi  inicrdic- 
tionemy  at  que  ita  salutem  a^mulo  modo  re-accnukret  inedia^  sicut  exlinxerat  saginOj 
pro  uuico  iUicito  plura  licita  conlemnens.  In  fact,  TertuUian  is  not  sufficiently 
consistent  with  himself,  but,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  persons  possessing  a 
genius  above  contronl,  inclines  at  tliis  time  one  way,  and  at  that  time  another, 
according  to  circumstances. 

(3)  The  opinion  of  the  age  in  which  ho  lived  would  not  allow  of  its  being 
imputed  to  Montanus  as  a  crime,  that  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
A  persuasion  continued  to  prevail  amongst  the  ('hrislians  of  those  limes,  that 
the  spirit  of  ]rrophr.ctj  had  not  become  altogether  extinct,  and  there  were  then  in 
existence  divers  persons  who  were  recognized  by  the  Christians  under  the 
character  of  divine  legates.  What  produced  the  separation  between  MorUanus 
and  the  Catholic  Christians  was.  that  these  latter  felt  assured  wiiiiin  themselves, 
by  certain  arguments  and  reasons,  that  he  was  not  commissioned  of  Gitd,  but  of 
[p.  421.]  tlie  Devil.  This  opinion  of  theirs  was  grounded  chielly  on  the  three 
following  considerations:  1.  That  his  prop!ie'iic  eflusions  were  delivered  in  an 
ec8ta*iy,  that  is,  as  I  conceive,  he  {/rorc^sed  himself  to  utter  these  commands  of 
the  Most  High,  under  the  inlluenee  of  an  irresi.>til>le  impulse,  witliout  being  in 
the  least  deijree  conscious  himseir  of  what  it  was  he  said.  2.  That  he  intro- 
duced the  Deity  himself  as  speakinijr.  3.  That  he  proniulgated,  as  coming  im- 
mediately from  God,  laws  that  were  partly  new,  and  nowhere  to  be  met  with  in 
the  sacred  writings,  and,  in  part,  contradictory  to  the  institutions  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  Of  these  arguments,  the  two  former  ones  might,  unless  I  am 
mucii  mistiikcn,  be  confut'jd  and  completely  gotten  rid  of,  but  the  last  is  of  the 
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greatest  weight,  and  can  by  no  means  be  overthrown,  although  TertuUifin,  with 
B  zeal  that  may  well  excite  our  pity,  labours  strongly  in  diniiniahing  its  force. 
Novitatem  igitur^  nays  he,  (in  Lib.  de  Jejuniis^  c:ip.  i.  p.  701.)  objcclanl  de  cujus 
iniicito  prccscribant ;  aut  hccresim  judicamlam,  si  humana  jiricsumplio  csU  aut 
pscudo-propheliam  pronunliandam,  si  spirilualis  indiclio  est.  -  -  -  Cerle  in  Evaiu 
gelio  illos  dies  jejuniis  determinatos  ptUani^  in  quibus  ablatus  qsL  sponsusy  el  has 
esse  jam  solos  legitimosj^uniorum  Christianorum^  abolilis  legalibus  et  propheticts 
vetustaiibiLS.  -  -  -  DiffererUer  jg'unandum  ex  arbiirio,  von  ex  impcrio  nov(E  dism 
eiplincc,  pro  temporibus  et  caussis  ujiiuscuj usque.  -  -  Sic  el  Apostolos  observasse, 
cj-c.  To  which  add  what  is  said  by  him  in  his  book  de  Monotramia,  cap.  i.  p. 
673.  where  he  clearly  intimates  it  to  be  a  point  in  dispute  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Montanists ;  An  capiat  Paracletum  aliquid  tale  docuisse,  quod  aut  noa(m 
depuiari  possit  adversus  Calholicam  tradiiionem^  aut  onerosum  adversus  levein 
sarcinam  Domini  No  one,  surely,  let  him  boast  what  he  may  of  being  com- 
missioned of  God  to  promulgate  a  more  holy  and  })crfect  system  of  moral  dis- 
cipline than  was  prescribed  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  iiis  apostles,  unless  he 
at  the  same  time  bring  forward  something  that  may  as.sii>t  our  faitli,  or  contri- 
bute towards  the  further  purification  of  our  minds,  can  have  the  leaat  pretensions 
to  be  ranked  amongst  the  number  of  divinely-inspired  teachers  or  prophets.  By 
the  adversaries  of  Montanus,  indeed,  somewhat  more  has  been  built  upon  this 
argument  than  can,  in  point  of  fairness,  be  deduced  from  it,  for  it  certainly  by 
no  means  warranted  the  conclusion  that  Montnnus  was  inspired  of  the  Devil. 
The  argument  itself,  however,  is  in  no  degree  aflcctcd  by  this  error,  but  was 
possessed  of  the  same  force  in  that  age  as  it  has  at  present.  Montanus^  on  the 
other  hand,  most  strenuously  contended,  that  the  Deity  himself,  or  the  Para^ 
clete,  spake  through  him,  and  was  loud  in  his  reproach  of  all  those  who  refused 
him  their  support  The  only  true  church,  he  asserted,  consisted  of  himself  and 
his  followers ;  the  rest  were,  without  exception,  condemned  by  him  as  spurious. 
An  ancient  writer,  cited  by  Eusebius  (Hislor.  Ecclcs.  lib.  v.  cap.  xvi.  p.  181), 

says.  Tar  /•  x^^oku  K«t  TtdLO-dv  tjjf  i/to  tdv  v^avdv  UxknT-iav  C\*ffftifxuf 
J'ii'd7xofT9(  tS  dmv^aJ'ia'/ucvy  Tftv/uarost  Sti  fjnirt  TtfAtiv  /uiiTt  ru^c/o?  us  durnt 
TO  '^ivJ'G:r^opiiTt»oy  \\&fjtCaYt  TTTftv/ua.  Unirersam  verOy  qucz  per  orbcm  terrarum 
sparsa  est^  ecclesiam^  idem  illc  arrogantissimus  spiri/us  makdiciis  appelcrc  eos 
dtxebat,  co  quod  nee  honorem  nee  aditum  ullum  ad  ipsam  pseudo-]yroj)helicus  Fpiri" 
tus  aperirct.  And  beyond  all  doubt,  this  statement  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit ;  for  unless  Montimus  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  himself,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  boldly  to  assert  that  all  such  churches  as  opposed  him  [p.  422.] 
were  at  enmity  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  alienated  from  God.  Themison^  in 
like  manner,  who  ranks  not  as  the  last  of  his  adherents,  is  charged  by  ApoUo- 
nius,  apud  Euseb.  1.  c.  cap.  xviii.  p.  185.  with  having,  in  the  Catholic  epistle  that 
he  wrote,  spoken  blasphemously  of  our  Lord  and  his  apoctles,  (riz.  by  asserting 
that  the  moral  discipline  which  they  had  inculcat<?d  was  imperfect.)  and  also  of 

the  holy  church  :   BXao-^^.aJtyttt     «ri     ii^     tdv     xv^ioy    *a\    rif    'Aa-oroXirff     *i«    Tir 

iyiap  UtLXtia^tav.  ITencc  Monlanus  (as  is  also  intimated  by  Apollonius,  apud 
Euseb.  1.  c.  cap.  xviii.  p.  184.  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other  authors), 
was  led  to  give  Pepuza  and  Tymium,  the  two  little  towns  of  Phrygia,  where  he 
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and  his  asaoi-iates  re>i«l«d,  the  title  o^  Jerusalem,  L  e.  the  only  true  church,  with 
n  view  to  g.ithur  tor^cther  there  men  Irom  all  parts.     Teriullian  is  not  at  all 
more  mild  or  lenient  than  these,  although,  as  I  have  above  noticed,  he  occasioD- 
ally  seems  desirous  of  paving  the  way  towards  an  accommodation;  for  he  takes 
every  opportunity  of  loading  all  such  'Christhins  as  differed  from  Montanus 
with  contumely,  and  constantly  applies  to  them  the  title  Psychici,  i  e,  men  de<«- 
titute  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whilst  he  terms  those  who  sided  with  that  hercsiarch, 
Spirituales,  and  the  only  Holy.    Penes  nos  autem^  (says  he,  in  lib.  de  Monf^a^ 
mia,  cap.  i.  p.  673.)  quos  spiritales  merito  dici  facil  agnitio  spirUalium  charisma* 
turn,  continentia  tarn  religiosa  esL  •  •  '  Sed  Psychicis  non  recijtientibus  spiritum 
ea  qxuc  sunt  spiritus  non  placent.    What  need  I  add  that  (in  his  book  de  PuiL 
cilia,  cap.  xxi.  p.  744.)  he,  without  the  least  circumlocution,  denies  any  church 
in  opposition  to  Montanus  to  be  the  true  one  ?     Quid  nunc  et  ad  ecclssiam  d 
quidem  tuam  Psychice  .^  -  -  -  Ecclesia  proprie  et  principaliier  ipse  est  spiritus^ 
in  quo  est  Trinitas  unius  Divinitatis,  Pater  et  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  ;  where 
we  may  observe,  by  the  bye,  the  grounds  on  which  Montanus  and  his  followers 
cnmo  to  be  charged  with  Sabellianisnu    For  TertuUian  speaks  as  if  he  believed 
all  the  three  persons  of  the  divine  nature  to  be  only  that  one  which  animated 
Montanus.     Et  ideo  ecclesia  quidem  delicta  condonabit,  sed  ecclesia  spiritus  (f.  e. 
of  Montanus),  per  spiritalem  hominem,  non  ecclesia  numerus  episcoporum. — ^From 
what  we  have  thus  adduced  it  is  manifest,  that  instead  of  the  Catholic  Christians 
expelling  Montanus  from  the  church,  the  separation  rather  originated  with  him» 
and  that  he  withdrew  himself  from  a  church  that  he  could  not  consider  as  the 
true  spouse  of  Christ    And,  indeed,  the  Montanists  themselves  confessed  that 
tlie  origin  of  the  division  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  Catholic  Christians,  but 
that  they  themselves  first  seceded,  refusing  any  longer  to  hold  communion  with 
what  TertuUian  terms  Psychica  et  carnalis  ecclesia.    £piph.iniu3  H<cres.  xlviiL 
cap.  xii.  p.  413.  xtyyrt  cTca  ^apla-fxara  dpaavai  r»5  UKKaff^ias.  Jactant  sc  ob  cnelestia 
dona  (i.  e,  the  Prophecies  of  Montanus  which  the  Catholic  Christians  rejected) 
ab  ecclesia  discessisse.    And  the  same  author  twice  recognises  this  as  a  true  re- 
irresentation  of  the  case  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of  this  sei^t,  remarking, 
in  cap.  i.  p.  402,  403,  that  the  Montanists  separated  themselves  (dTcV;^'^*'  ^* 
i«i/Tjf),  from  the  church;  and  a  little  while  after  that  i^iCwTav  »    rur   aytttf, 
[p.  423.]  they  withdrew  themselves  from  the  fold  of  the  saints. — All  sort  of 
communion  being  renounced,  and  war  publicly  declared  by  Montanus  against 
the  church,  the  bishops  of  Asia  retaliated  by  disclaiming,  in  solemn  convocation, 
all  further  connection  with  a  man,  whose  hostility  to  the  church  w.as,  by  his 
own  declaration,  thus  placed  beyond  a  question.    And  to  what  other  conclu- 
sion, I  pray,  could  this  affair  have  led?    Between  a  man  who,  professing  him- 
self to  be  a  legate  of  the  Most  High,  declares  war  against  all  such  as  may  ven- 
ture to  call  in  question  his  commission,  and  those  who  not  only  call  in  question 
such  his  commission,  but  also  think  themselves  justified  in  regarding  that  man 
as  a  false  prophet,  and  one  of  the  agents  of  the  devil,  what  sort  of  communion, 
either  of  offices  or  religion,  can,  for  a  moment,  possibly  be  maintained  ? — I  have 
entered  the  more  fully  into  this  subject  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  a 
wrong  estimate,  respecting  the  schism  of  Montanus,  has  been  formed  by  such  of 
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die  Icnrncd  ns  attribute  the  \vlir>1c%1an]o  of  discord  and  division,  on  Uiis  occasion, 
to  tlie  Catholic  Christiaiia.  That  the  conduct  of  these  latter  was  in  no  degree 
reprehensible,  is  what  I  do  not  tike  upon  me  to  assert ;  but  this  much,  cer- 
tainly, is  appnrent,  that  MurUanus  originated  the  quarrel,  and  that  the  Catholic 
Christians  had  abundant  cause  for  condemning  a  man  who  had  not  only  im- 
bibed the  most  pernicious  opinions,  but  had  also  been  the  author  of  a  schism 
or  separation  in  the  church. 

(4)  At  the  time  when  Montanus  prophesied,  namely,  under  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurclius  the  plulosopiier,  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  were 
everywhere,  as  we  have  above  shown,  involved  in  the  utmost  peril.  It  became, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance  to  them  to  be  strictly  on  their 
guard,  lest,  in  anything  wiiicli  they  nn'glit  suy,  teach,  or  do,  they  might  lay 
tlicmselves  open  to  misrepresentation,  or  furnish  the  Romans  with  any  pretext 
for  accusation  or  complaint.  But  that  imprudent,  or  rather  insane  man,  Moiu 
tantis,  predicted,  without  reserve,  a  variety  of  things  in  the  hignest  degree  ob- 
noxious to  the  Romans ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  overthrow  of  their  city  and 
empire  ;  the  destruction  that  awaited  the  world ;  wars,  plagues,  and  calamitiea 
of  divers  kinds,  that  might  speedily  be  expected,  as  well  as  the  tremendous  ad- 
vent of  Antichrist ;  concerning  which  things,  whoever  dared  to  utter  any  pro- 
pheirics,  wore  always  con**idered  by  the  Romans  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and 
consequently  made  to  undergo  capital  punishment.  Tertullian,  in  his  apology 
for  iMontaniis,  a  work  that  unfortunately  has  perished,  reduces  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute  between  his  mnster  and  other  Christians  under  two  general 
heads,  namely,  "  second  marriages^^  and  **  the  i\xi\\tQ  judgmeni.^^  His  words  are 
preserved  in  the  ancient  work  edited  by  J.  Sirmond,  Paris,  1646,  8vo.  that  goes 
under  the  title  of  Frtvdcstinatus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxv.  p.  30.  Hoc  solum  discrepamus^ 
quod  secundas  nuptias  non  recipimus^  et  prophdiam  Montani  defuturojudicio  rwn 
recusamus.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  TcrtuUian  here  makes  light  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Montanus  and  the  church,  as  was  customary  with  him  when- 
ever he  conceived  that  it  might  tend  to  promote  his  purpose ;  but  on  this  we 
shall  not  stay  at  present  to  make  any  remark.  All  that  we  would  wish  to  im- 
press on  the  reader's  attention  is,  that  it  is  clear  from  these  words  that  MorUa* 
nus  h.nd,  amongst  other  things,  predicted  somewhat  respecting  a  future  judg- 
ment, and  thnt  this  prophecy  of  his  was  held  most  sacred,  and  had  more  than 
ordinary  weight  att.iched  to  it  by  his  followers ;  but  that  it  was  marked  with 
the  most  decided  disapprobation  by  the  Catholic  Christians.  It  would  be  idle 
in  any  one  to  pretend  to  refer  this  prediction  to  the  last  genera/ judgment  of  tlio 
world  and  the  human  race;  for  as  to  this  there  was  the  most  perfect  accordance 
between  Montanus  and  all  other  Christians.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  that 
tiie  Christians  should  make  it  a  matter  of  accusation  against  Montanus,  that  he 
predicted  the  near  approach  of  the  last  judgment;  for  it  was  at  that  time  a  point 
of  common  belief  with  the  whole  church,  that  the  final  consummation  [p.  424.] 
of  all  things  was  at  hand.  Wo  are  bound  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  Montinua 
predicted  the  approach  of  some  particular  judgment^  (i.  e.  some  calamities  and 
evils  not  far  remote)  of  which  the  Christians  knew  that  they  could  not  join  with 
him  in  prophesying,  without  involving  themselves  in  the  utmost  peril.  But  what 
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elso  could  this  oe  than  the  judgment  that  avaited  the  Roman  empire  ?  The 
temerity  of  this  man,  unless  I  am  nltof^cther  deceived,  was  such,  that  he  an- 
nounced tlic  most  signu]  punishments  as  about  to  fall  on  the  Romans,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Christian  faith,  and  predicted,  at  no  very  distant  period,  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  whole  empire. — Tiiat  other  Christuins,  as  to  this,  entertained  a 
belief  similar  to  his,  namely,  that  our  blessed  Saviour  would  speedily  avennre 
the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  servants  on  the  Romans,  and  overturn  their  govern- 
ment, is  what  I  very  well  know.  But  of  this  their  belief  they  made  a  secret, 
referring  it  to  the  Disciplina  Arcani,  or  that  kind  of  knowledge  wliich  it  waa 
deemed  expedient  to  cherish  in  silence,  and  entrusted  only  to  a  few  of  approved 
Rtability  and  faith,  inasmuch  as  they  were  well  assured,  that  any  disclosure  or 
promulgation  of  it  could  not  be  made  without  exposing  their  fortunes  to  the 
utmo.st  jeopardy  and  hazard.  And  in  this  place  I  will  content  myself  with  re- 
ferring merely  to  those  prophecies  respecting  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
awaited  the  Roman  empire,  that  are  set  down  as  received  from  the  mouths  of 
till'  Christians  by  the  author  of  Philopatris  (a  work  commonly  ascrib<'d  to  Lu- 
cian :)  vid.  Luciani  Opera,  tom.  iii.  p.  613.  et  scq.  edit.  Reizian.  Hence  \ve  are 
furnislied  with  an  easy  interpretation  of  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer,  cited 
by  Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccles,  lib.  v.  cap.  xvi.  p.  180,  and  of  which  the  learne<l  have 
hitherto  confessed  themselves  utterly  unable  to  elicit  the  meaning.  He  says 
that  3fon'/z/27«  foretold  things  that  were  to  come,  iro^i  rd  xar^  ra^alio-iv  «»  atari 
i'tai'tX^^  arfl»3-ir  T*if  \u.%\nffiaiy  l^oiy  proitcT  morem  atqiie  insl'UtUum  Ecclesia  a 
majoribus  tradilum  et  confinua  deiriceps  successione  propagntum ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  it  w:is  the  ancient  and  invariable  usage  of  the  church,  cautiously  to 
abstain  from  divulging  or  making  public  mention  of  any  tenets  or  prophecies  that 
might  tend  to  excite  animosity  against  the  Christians,  or  bring  them  into  danger; 
such,  for  instance,  an  those  which  respected  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  empire,  or  any  other  impending  evils  or  calamities.  But  Montanus 
broke  through  this  custom,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  what  had  never  before 
been  communicated  to  any,  except  confidential  ears.  And  in  this  most  hazard- 
ous line  of  conduct,  the  females  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Montanus 
ehould  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means  backward  in  following  the  example  of 
their  master;  i'or  Majcim ilia  predicted  TroXiuvs  x-Ht  dKaTaTaa^imy  ^*icars  and  tu- 
muUsy^  as  awaiting  the  Roman  empire,  (Euseb.  1.  c.  p.  182,)  and  that,  after  her 
death,  no  more  prophetesses  would  arise,  but  people  mi«rht  look  for  o^wHXua  ri 
iiwroj,  "  the  consummation  of  all  ihijigs.'^  These  prophecies,  supposing  that 
nothing  else  offensive  or  objectionable  had  been  brought  forward  by  Montanus 
and  his  associates,  must  surely  of  themselves  have  justified  all  such  Chri-^lians 
as  had  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart,  in  excluding  these  bold  and  incautious 
men  from  their  society.  The  sect  of  the  Montinists,  as  they  themselves  boast, 
and  the  ancient  fathers  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  abounded  in  martyrs.  It  should 
seem,  however,  not  at  all  improbable,  that  most  of  these  might  have  fallen  mar- 
tyrs to  their  own  imprudence  and  temerity  rather  than  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  magbtratcs  as  conspirators  against  the  com- 
monwoalth. 
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Lx  VUl.  Praxeas.  Attiongst  the  adversaries  of  [p.  425.] 
Montanns,  none  held  a  more  distinguished  place  than  Praxeas^  a 
man  of  no  mean  reputation  in  the  church,  inasmuch  as  he  had,  on 
an  occasion  that  involved  his  life  in  the  utmost  peril,  manfully 
avowed  his  faith  in  Christ  before  a  heathen  tribunal,  and  on  the 
same  account  undergone  an  imprisonment  of  no  inconsiderable 
daration.(*)  Having  at  a  subsequent  period,  however,  been  led 
to  engage  zealously  in  the  task  of  combating  the  erroneous  doc- 
trines of  others,  he  unfortunately  fell  into  an  error  himself  respect- 
ing the  Divine  Nature  and  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  not  at 
all  less  grievous  than  those  with  which  he  had  undertaken  to  con- 
tend ;  for,  by  means  of  various  arguments  supported  by  passages 
drawn  from  the  holy  scriptures,  he  endeavoured  to  do  away  aU 
distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
maintained  that  it  was  not  some  one  divine  Person,  but  the  Father^ 
the  sole  Creator  of  all  things,  that  united  himself  with  human 
nature  in  the  person  of  Christ  Hence  his  followers  came  to  be 
termed  Monarchians  and  Patrtpassians.(^  Being  detected  in  this 
error,  and  publicly  accused  thereof  at  Rome,  he  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  concession,  and  in  a  recantation,  which  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished, professed  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  catholic  sentiments 
respecting  the  Divine  Nature.  Upon  passing  over  afterwards  into 
Africa,  however,  he  again  stood  forth  the  avowed  patron  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  had  abjured  at  Rome,  and  sought  and  obtained 
many  adherents  from  amongst  the  people.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  he  became  xhe  parent  of  a  particular  sect. 

(1)  For  whatever  can  with  any  degree  of  certainty  be  offered  in  the  way  of 
luatory  respecting  Praxeas^  we  are  of  necessity  indebted  wholly  to  the  treatise 
written  in  confutation  of  his  doctrine  by  ThrtuUian,  a  work  by  no  means  deficient 
either  in  learning  or  address,  but  obscure  in  the  extreme,  and  vehement  beyond 
all  measure ;  a  work,  in  fact,  written  by  a  man  who  was  an  enemy  not  only  to 
the  Praxean  doctrine,  but  also  to  the  author  of  that  doctrine,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  prevailing  on  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  at  first 
lent  a  fovourable  ear  to  Montanns  and  his  prophecies,  and  whom  learned  men 
conceive  to  have  been  Victor^  to  change  sides  and  go  over  to  his  adversaries 
This  offence  against  his  master  kindled  such  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  TertuUian^ 
that  he  sets  no  bounds  whatever  to  his  reprehension,  and  occasionally  breaks 
out  into  an  abusive  strain  altogether  unbecoming  the  Christian  character. — In 
contemplating  the  nature  of  Praxeas's  error,  I  have  been  led  to  suspect^  and,  I 
think,  not  without  reason,  that  such  error  might  have  had  its  origin  in  his  hosti> 
Uty  to  Montanus.    Monianus^  as  appears  from  Tertullian,  had,  in  hla  oracleib 
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treated  of  the  dogma  of  the  eziAtcnee  of  three  pereona  in  the  divine  nature,  and 
studiously  inculcated  a  true  and  real  distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  Vid.  Tertullian  contra  Praxeam,  c.  xiiL  p.  644.  Nos^  says 
he,  maxime  Paracleti,  non  hominum  discipid^  duos  quidem  definimus^  Pairem  et 
FUiuTn,  etjam  tres  cum  Spirito  SanctOy  secundum  raiionem  ceconomicCt  qtuc  facit 
numerum.  And  in  the  same  book,  cap.  iL  p.  635.  Tertullian  avows  himself,  by 
means  of  the  Paraclete,  (t.  e,  Montanus,)  whom  he  terms  deductor  omnis  veritO' 
[p.  426.]  lis,  to  have  been  better  instructed  in  the  dogma  respecting  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  he  had  received  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Paraclete  a  fuller  and  clearer  knowledge  of  that  dogma.  Praxeas,  then, 
the  decided  opponent  of  Montanus  as  to  most  other  things,  being  in  all  proba- 
bility  determined  to  have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  such  a  man,  and 
expecting,  perhaps,  that  it  might  place  his  adversary  in  a  stUl  more  invidious 
light,  came,  as  I  suspect,  to  the  resolution  of  resisting  him  on  this  ground  also, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  dogma  of  Montanus,  recognizing  a  Trinity  of  Persona 
in  the  Godhead,  sent  forth  his  own  dogma  asserting  the  absolule  indicidudlity  tf 
the  DeUy,  An  infinity  of  examples  might  be  adduced  of  men  whom  the  very 
love  of  truth  itself  has  plunged  into  error. 

(2)  Tertullian*s  book  against  Praxeas  is  unqnestionably  of  a  very  sufficient 
length,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  so  explicit  as  to  bring  us  thoroughly  ao> 
quainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  man  whom  it  is  its  object  to  confute.  Of 
this,  indeed,  it  leaves  us  in  no  doubt,  that  Praxeas  denied  a  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  the  Divine  Nature,  we  mean,  any  real  distinction  between  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  contended  for  what  is  termed  by  Tertullian 
the  Monarchy  of  God.  In  fact,  it  should  seem  that  he  considered  those  who 
recognized  any  real  distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, as  maintaining  the  existence  of  three  Gods.  After  what  manner,  however, 
Praxeas  expounded  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  relate  to  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  contrived  to  make  them  accord  with  his  tenets,  is  far  from  being 
equally  perspicuous.  From  certain  passages  in  Tertullian's  work,  it  should 
seem  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  this  heresiarch  that,  by  the  terms  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  three  mndes  of  existence,  as  well  as  agency  of  the  Divine  Na- 
ture, were  indicated,  and  that  the  Deity,  when  existing  and  operating  in  Christy 
after  a  new  and  unaccustomed  manner,  assumed  the  title  of  Son,  but  tlmt,  when 
residing  and  acting  in  holy  and  pious  persons,  it  was  his  will  to  be  denominated 
the  Holy  Spirit,  Post  tempus,  says  Tertullian,  when  speaking  the  sentiments  of 
his  adversary,  cap.  ii.  p.  634.  pater  nalus  et  pater  passus ;  ipse  Deu&,  Dominus 
omnipotens,  Jesus  Christus  pra^dicalur.  And  shortly  after,  cap.  ill  p.  635.  Uni^ 
cum  Deum  non  alias  putat  credendum,  quam  si  ipsum,  eumdemque  et  Patrem  et 
Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  diaU,  ....  Numerum  et  dispositioncm  TVinitatis 
divisionem  prasumunt  Triniiatis,  .  .  .  Itaque  duos  et  tres  jam  jactitant  a  nobis 
pr<r.dicariy  se  vero  unius  Dei  cultores  prccsumunL,  quasi  non  et  unitas  irrationals 
ter  collecta,  haresim  faciat^  et  Trinitas  rationaliter  expensa  xeritatem  constituaL 
Monarchiam  (inquiunt)  tenemus,  cap.  v.  p.  637. — But  to  pass  on  to  more  explicit 
proofs,  in  chap.  x.  p.  680.  Tertullian  thus  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  Mo- 
narohians :  Neque  Pater  idem  et  Filius  ut  sint  ambo  unts  et  utrumque  alter ^  quod 
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limtnt  isli  Monarchiani  volunL  Ipse  se,  inquiunlt  FUittm  sibifiziL  Indeed, 
tiuU  there  was  nothiag  repugnant  or  absurd  in  this  opinion,  they  pretended  to 
demonstrate  by  the  example  of  a  virgin's  bringing  forth  without  having  known 
man.  Ergo^  vnquiunl,  difficile  nonfuit  Deo^  tpsum  se  et  Pairum  et  FUiumfacere^ 
adversus  tradilamformam  rebus  hunumis.  Nam  et  steriiem  parere  cordra  naturam 
dandle  Deo  nonfuit,  sicut  nee  virginem.  Now  these  things,  nnless  I  am  alto- 
gether deceived,  can  be  understood  after  no  other  manner  than  this :  [p.  427.] 
The  Deity,  who  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  One,  put  on  in  some  sort 
a  different  form,  and  assumed  a  different  mode  of  existing  and  acting,  when, 
joining  himself  to  Christ,  he  took  the  name  of  a  Son,  and,  under  that  character, 
conveyed  instruction  to  the  human  race.  Deus  fedi  se  siln  Filium;  for,  being 
possessed  of  infinite  power,  he  can  easily  vary  his  essence  at  pleasure.  The 
very  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  moreover,  by  which  Praxeos  endeavoured 
to  uphold  his  dogmas,  seem  to  demonstrate  that  it  ought  to  be  expounded  in 
the  way  that  I  have  pointed  out  Sed,  says  Tertullian,  cap.  xx.  p.  651,  argU" 
mentationibtu  eorum  adhvc  retundendis  opera  prc^benda  est,  ,  ,  .  ,  Nam  sicut  m 
veterUms  nihil  alivd  tenant  quam^  ego  Deus,  et  alius  prater  me  non  est,  ita  in  Evan- 
gelio  responsiunem  Domini  ad  Philippum  luentur ;  ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus ;  el, 
qui  me  viderit,  videt  et  Patrem  ;  et  ego  in  Patre  et  Pater  in  me.  His  tribus  capU 
tulis  lotum  instrumentum  utriusque  testajnenti  volunt  cedere ;  which  .words,  who- 
ever shall  adduce,  by  way  of  doing  away  all  distinction  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  must  necessarily  hold  that  there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  except  the  mode  or  form  of  existing  and  acting. 

But  this  interpretation  of  the  Praxean  dogma  is  opposed  by  certain  other  pas- 
sages in  Tertullian,  wherein  he  expressly  intimates  it  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  his  adversary,  that  the  title  of  Son,  as  given  to  Christ,  ought>  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  name  of  the  Deify  residing  in  Christ,  but  of  his  human  nature; 
that  the  Deity  himself,  who  is  termed  the  Father,  united  to  himself  the  Man 
Christ;  and  that  this  same  Man  was  denominated  the  Son  qf  God,  in  conse- 
quence of  ids  having  been  begotten  by  the  Deity  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  a  way  of 
thinking  not  at  all  to  be  reconciled  with  his  having  taught,  that  what  was  di- 
vine in  Christ  was  a  certain  form  or  mode  of  the  Divine  Nature  to  which  the 
Deity  gave  the  title  of  Son,  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  that  other  form  or 
mode  which  is  termed  the  Father,  Let  us  hear  Tertullian  himself,  cap.  xxviL  p. 
d59,  undique  obducti  distinctione  Patris  et  Filii  (that  is,  borne  down  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  words  of  the  sncred  volume,  in  which  express  distinction  is 
made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son)  quam,  manente  conjunctione,  disponimus 
ul  solis  et  radii,  et  fontis  et  Jluvii,  per  individuum  tamen  numerum  duorum  et 
irium ;  aliter  eam  ad  suam  nihUominu^  sententiam  interpretari  conantur  ut  aque 
in  una  persona  utrumque  distinguant,  Patrem  et  FUium,  dicentes  Filium  camem 
esse,  id  est,  Hominem,  id  est,  Jesum ;  Patrem  autem  Spiritum,  (meaning  the  soul, 
if  I  mistake  not^)  id  est,  Deum,  id  est,  Christum,  Et  qui  unum  eumdemque  con^ 
tendunt  Patrem  et  FUium,  jam  incipiunt  dividere  iUos  potius  quam  unare.  Si 
emm  alius  est  Jesus,  alius  Christus,  alius  erit  Filius,  alius  Pater,  quia  Filius  Js- 
sus,  et  Pater  Christus.  Talem  Monarchiam  apud  Valentinumfariassis  didicerunt^ 
duosfacere  Jesum  et  Christum.    Agreeably  to  this  opinion,  Praxeos  maintained 
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Patrem  possum  esse  in  ChrisiOf  or,  as  he  preferred  ex[>re88iiig  it,  eompasfUfn  esk 
eum  Filio^  or,  with  the  Man  Jesus.  Tertullian,  cap.  zxix.  p.  662.  obsenreSi 
[p.  428.]  Ergo  nee  compassus  est  Paier  FUio ;  sic  enim  directam  Idasphemiam  in 
Patretn  verity  diminui  earn  hoc  modo  speranl,  concederUes  jam  Pairem  et  Filium 
duos  esse;  si  Ftlius  quidem  patUufi  Pater  vero  compatitur*  StuUietinhoc.  Quid 
est  enim  oompati  quam  cum  alio  pati  7  .  .  .  Times  dicere  passibHem  quern  diets 
eompassibilem. — ^From  which  passage,  by-the-bye,  it  is  apparent  how  the  fol- 
lowers of  Praxeas  came  to  be  termed  Patripassians^  as  also,  that,  by  this  appel- 
lation, no  sort  of  injury  was  done  them,  as  certain  of  the  learned  have  supposed 
Those  who  deny  that  the  title  of  Patripassians  conld  with  propriety  be  assigned 
to  them,  do  so  under  the  impression  that  these  people  believed  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  three  forms  or  modes  of  the  divine  nature,  which,  it  is 
plain,  must  be  at  the  least  very  uncertain,  from  what  we  have  above  remarked. 
In  addition,  then,  to  those  remarks,  if  this  title  be  taken  into  the  account,!  think 
not  a  <loubt  can  well  be  entertained,  but  that  the  latter  of  the  two  expositions 
above  given  of  the  Praxean  dogma  must  be  the  right  one. — We  may,  therefore, 
consider  Praxeas  as  having  maintained,  L  That  the  Deity  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  an  individual  Being,  altogether  uncompounded  and  tndivisUde,  II.  That 
this  Being  is,  in  holy  writ,  termed  the  Father.  III.  That  this  same  individual 
Being  formed  for  himself  a  son  in  the  Man  Jesus.  IV.  That  he  coalesced,  in  one 
Person,  with  such  Man,  his  Son.  V.  That  when  this  Man,  his  Son,  suffered,  he, 
the  Father,  suffered  with  him.  VI.  That  whenever  our  Saviour,  therefore,  is 
termed  the  Son  of  Chd,  this  title  must  be  considered  as  applying  merely  to  his 
human  nature, — What  the  opinion  of  Praxeas  was  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit^  is 
no  where  expressly  pointed  out  by  Tertullian.  It  may  readily,  however,  be  con- 
ceived, from  the  nature  of  his  discipline,  that  he  must  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort 
of  ray  or  virtue  of  the  Father,  i.  e.  the  Deity.  Whether  Tertullian,  moreover, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  gives  two  different  expositions  of  the  Praxean  dogma,  did 
not  at  the  first  sufficiently  comprehend  its  n&ture  and  force,  and  was  too  preci- 
pitate in  applying  to  the  Divine  Nature  the  saying  of  the  Monarchians,  Deus  ipse 
se  sibi  Filium  fecit ;  or  whether  the  Monarchians,  upon  finding  themselves 
driven,  as  it  were,  into  a  comer  by  (he  multitude  of  passages  in  holy  writ,  in 
which  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  forsook  their 
former  opinion,  and  had  recourse  to  that  other  which  acquired  for  them  the  de- 
nomination of  Patripassians,  must  of  necessity  be  left  undetermined. 

But  now  another  question  suggests  itself.  Since  it  is  certain  that  Praxeaa 
did  not  consider  the  eternal  Son  of  Oody  or  any  mode  of  the  Divine  Nature  under 
the  name  of  a  Son,  to  have  been  resident  in  the  Man  Christ,  but  believed  the 
whole  Father,  or  the  Deity,  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Son  of  God,  that 
is,  in  the  Man  formed  by  God,  in  what  way  are  we  to  understand  what  he  says 
of  the  association  of  the  Father  with  the  Man  Jesua  1  Did  he,  by  the  title  of  the 
Father,  mean  to  be  understood  as  designating  the  very  Person  of  the  Father  or 
I>eity,  or  merely  a  certain  power  or  efficiency,  as  some  term  it,  of  God  the  Father! 
Almost  every  one  leans  to  the  former  opinion,  and,  I  think,  not  without  reason, 
if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  Tertullian,  who  is  the  only  author  from  whom  any 
information,  as  to  this  dogma  of  Praxeas,  is  to  be  derived  in  the  present  day; 
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iK,  in  a  Tarietj  of  passages,  this  writer  represents  his  adversary  as  having  maja- 
tained  that  the  F^her  was  iom,  and  suffered  on  the  cross ;  nay,  be  ad-  [p.  429.] 
duces  the  Monarchians  themselves  as  in  a  certain  degree  ackowledging  this,  in- 
asnuch  as  they  pronounced  the  Father  to  have  suffered  together  with  the  Son; 
an  idea  which,  if  I  am  possessed  of  the  least  penetratioD,  the  followers  of 
Prazeas  could  never  have  entertained,  had  they  imagined  that  it  was  merely  * 
certain  ^wer  or  virtue  of  the  Father  that  was  present  in  the  Son.    For  how 
eoald  a  certain  divine  fower  or  efficiency,  communicated  to  the  Son  for  a  timet 
have  suffered  and  been  crucified  with  him? — Mich.  Le  Qvien^  however,  the 
learned  editor  of  Damascene^s  works,  would  rather  have  us  believe  Praxeam 
centuiste  Dominum  Jeswn  sola  Deilaiis  efficientia  imbvium  Juisse^  rum  aulem  esm 
fersonam  Pttiris,  qua  in  Deitate  et  humanUaie  subsUlissel  ui  Paler  j)roprie  passui 
€t  erueifixus  diceretvr,    Adnot.  ad  Damascen.  lAb.  de  Hmresibusj  tom.  I  p.  90. 
In  support  of  this  interpretation,  however,  the  learned  writer  adduces  nothing 
but  that  one  passage  of  Tertullian,  cap.  xxvii.  p.  659,  just  above  cited,  in  which 
he  represents  the  Monarchians  as  maintaining  Palrem  esse  spiritum  Jesu,  id  est^ 
Deum.    But  how,  from  this  passage,  anything  like  that  which  ho  takes  to  be  the 
tree  exposition  of  the  Praxean  dogma  is  to  be  supported,  I  must  confess  myself 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.    The  learned  Pet  Wesseling,  therefore,  found 
but  little  difficulty  in  overthrowing  this  new  interpretation  of  the  Monarchian 
tenets,  and  upholding  the  ancient  one  by  numerous  citations  from  Tertullian. 
See  his  ProbabHiaj  cap.  xxvi.  p.  223,  et  seq.  Franeq.  1731,  8vo. — My  own  senti- 
ments, as  to  this  matter,  are  already  given.    If  Tertullian  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, the  dogma  of  the  Monarchians  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  what 
has  commonly  been  given  to  it,  and  which  the  reader  will  find  specified  above. 
I  would  be  far,  however,  from  dissembling,  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  how  far  Tertullian,  whose  treatise  against  Praxeas  was  obviously  the  pro- 
duction of  a  mind  hostile,  perturbed,  and  boiling  with  indignation,  is  to  be  relied 
upon  for  having  given  us  an  ingenuous,  ample,  and  faithful  exposition  of  the 
opinions  of  his  adversary. — By  accident,  I  met  with  a  notable  passage  in  Justin 
Martyr,  Dial  cum  Tryphonej  p.  371,  372,  edit.  Jebbian.  in  which  he  observes,  that 
amongst  the  Christians  of  his  time  there  were  some  who  maintained,  that  the  word 
of  God,  or  the  Son,  was  merely  a  certain  power  or  virtue  of  the  Father,  and  which 
eould  in  no  wise  be  separated  from  the  Father;  as  the  light  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth 
is  not  to  be  disunited  from  that  which  shines  in  the  heavens ;  that  such  divine 
virtue  had  manifested  itself  in  many  different  ways,  and  hence  had  acquired  a 
variety  of  names,  being  sometimes  termed  an  Angel,  sometimes  a  Glory,  at 
other  times  a  man,  and,  at  others  the  Word ;  that  God  emitted  this  virtue  at  hit 
will,  and  again  at  his  will  recalled  it :  ytfuv^m  r/rAc  f&rn,%tf  rif  l6iafAtf  rh 

r^M/«.  Scio  esse  qui  dicarU  virtuiem  a  Poire  rerum  ominum  provenientem.  An* 
gelum  vocari  cum  ad  homines  progreditur :  ^(af  Ih  tn-uik  hv  pafvaau  f«rnr««. 
Oloriam  vera,  cum  in  visione  quadam  exhibetur,  Xr/^a  i'l  rori  tthi  2y^/««'«v 
s«\si0-3-aii  iwti'i  Iv  fAo^paif  rotSuratt  ftturtLi.  Virum  autem  et  hominem  no» 
minari  quando  in  formis  efusmodi  (namely,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  or  a  humaa 

being)  conspieitur,   »m^    >^y  »mX§rtft    twtUk    »hi    ri^   r8  wr^a   ifJUKiic   pifm 
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[p.  430.]  Toic  ibd-^cSrofc.  Verbum  appeUari  earn,  quod  patrii  sermoiws  ad  homkim 
perferaL  d^u^irov  t8  war^^f  rSurar  rh  IvwofAiv  vfri^j(%ny  hir%^  r^mv  rd  rl 
ihtw  f(5f  M  yii  Iirac  kj^ju^tT^i  iwrot  ri  aXff  b  rw  7^ar«S.  Vtrlulem  OUtem 
iUam  a  patre  nuUo  modo  di^ungi  posse,  quemamodum  solis  lux  in  terris  a  sole  qui 
in  ccbIo  est  segreg^  nequiL  'O  vari^,  Sror  Bf\irrcc9  /vvaAtiv  durg  v-^cirt/A 
««t7l.  Kckc    orar    BIX«rai>   viXcv   draflXXfc    Itf  tAVTor.      Po^  dim  VtlZt,  efficii  Ut  hcse 

^us  virtus  prosUiat,  et  cum  vult,  eamdem  ad  seipsum  retrakiL  Now,  those  who 
taught  a  doctrine  like  this,  muse  necessarily  have  denied  all  real  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  divine  nature,  and  believed  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  to  have 
been  merely  a  virtue  or  ray  sent  forth  for  a  while  from  the  eternal  light  of  the 
Father.  To  this  description  of  Christians  it  is  not  impossible  that  Praxeas 
might  belong,  and  that  having,  with  a  view  in  some  measure  to  disguise  his 
tenets,  expounded  them  differently  at  different  times,  TertuUian  was  prevented 
fhom  attaining  to  anything  like  an  exact  or  precise  knowledge  of  them. 

LXIX.  Theodotos  and  Artemon.  Just  about  the  same  period, 
or  some  short  time  before,  the  Catholic  doctrine  respecting  Christ 
and  the  existence  of  three  persons  in  the  divine  nature  was  as- 
sailed after  a  different  manner  by  one  Tlieodotus,  who  had  passed 
over  to  Rome  from  Constantinople,  and  practised  the  art  of  a  tan- 
ner, but  was,  notwithstanding,  a  man  of  no  mean  proficiency 
in  letters.(*)  This  heresiarch  denied  altogether  the  divintty  of 
Christ,  refusing  to  acknowledge  in  him  any  other  kind  of  personal 
excellence  than  that  of  his  corporeal  frame  having  been  divinely 
begotten.(')  The  same  doctrine  is  said  to  have  been  maintained  at 
Eome,  either  some  short  time  before,  or  else  within  a  little  while 
after  Theodotus,  by  one  Artemas  or  Artemon,  from  whom  the  -4r- 
temonites  took  their  denomination.(*)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century  Theodotus  was  condemned  by  the  Roman  bishop  Victor; 
and  it  should  seem  not  unlikely  that  Artemon  and  his  disciples 
were  excommunicated  by  the  same  prelate. — The  notices  that 
have  reached  us  respecting  these  sects,  both  of  which  should  seem 
to  have  quickly  disappeared,  are  but  scanty.  The  circumstance 
of  all  others  most  deserving  of  attention  in  respect  to  them  is, 
that  the  Theodotians  and  Artemonites  are  said  to  have  set  a  great 
value  on  philosophy  and  geometry,  indeed  more  than  well  comport- 
ed with  a  proper  respect  for  religion  and  the  sacred  writings.(*) 
In  truth,  the  principal  fruit  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a 
taste  for  the  Grecian  philosophy  amongst  the  Christians  was,  that 
by  the  application  of  its  precepts  to  the  mysteries  of  religion  birth 
was  given  to  a  variety  of  opinions  and  disputes  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  these  latter  ought  to  be  understood. 
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(1)  Respecting^  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  there  is  a  long^  quotation  given  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxviiL  from  an  ancient  writer 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned.  But  neither  from  this,  nor  firom  Epiphanius,  nor 
Theodoret,  nor  any  other  of  the  ancient  hseresiologists,  can  we  obtain  a  [p.  431.] 
full  and  satisfactory  account  of  these  men  and  their  opinions. 

(2)  Theodotus,  as  is  related  much  at  large  by  Epiphanius,  Hceres.  liv.  cap.  i. 
iL  iil  p.  464,  et  seq.  and  in  a  shorter  way  by  Tertullian,  Augustine,  and  Philas- 
ter,  being  called  in  question  at  Constantinople  on  account  of  his  religion,  abjured 
his  faith  in  Christ,  and  when  he  was  sharply  repfoached  with  this  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,  to  which  city  he  had  fled  for  refuge,  he,  by  the  excuse  which  he 
offered,  plunged  still  deeper  into  sin.  For  he  denied  himself  to  have  commiited 
any  offence  at  all  against  God,  inasmuch  as  Christ,  whom  he  had  denied,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  jnan.  That  this  account  should  have  been  invented, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  believing.  We  are  not,  however,  furnished  by 
it  with  anything  like  a  perspicuous  or  satisfactory  view  of  this  heresiarch*s  sen- 
timents respecting  Christ ;  nor  are  the  ancient  writers  agreed  in  their  exposition 
of  his  tenets  on  this  subject  Epiphanius  states  him  to  have  maintained,  that 
Jesus  was  begotten  according  to  the  same  law  by  which  all  other  mortals  are 
produced,  namely,  of  the  seed  of  man.  But  the  ancient  author  of  the  Catalogue 
f^  Heretics,  annexed  to  Tertullian*s  prescriptions,  and  with  whom  Theodoret 
agrees,  says,  that  Theodotus  did  indeed  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  but,  then, 
as  a  man  that  had  been  begotten  of  a  virgin  by  (he  Holy  Spirit  And  to  this  tes- 
timony learned  men  are  disposed  to  give  more  credit  than  to  Epiphanius,  a  wri- 
ter of  no  great  weight,  and  far  from  being  correct  in  his  account  of  heretical 
opinions.  But  if  the  inference  be  just,  to  which  learned  men  have  been  led  by 
the  ancient  author  of  the  Little  Labyrinth,  a  work  written  in  opposition  to  the 
Theodotlans  and  Artemonites,  and  from  which  a  citation  is  given  by  Eusebius, 
Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  28,  namely,  that  the  doctrine  of  Artemon  was  the  same 
with  that  of  Theodotus,  the  correctness  of  even  this  last  statement  will  admit  of 
being  called  in  question.  For  not  to  notice  that  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  conceive  the  opinions  of  Artemon  to  have  corresponded  with  those  of  Paul 
of  Samosata  or  Arius,  we  are  told  by  Qennadius,  of  Marseilles,  de  DogmaL 
Ecclesiast.  cap.  iil.  p.  4.  edit^  Elmenhorst  that  Artemon  held,  Christum  divinu 
talis  initium  nascendo  accepisse.  He  did  not,  therefore,  deny  Christ  to  be  God 
and  man,  but  conceived  him  to  have  been  styled  God  in  consequence  of  God's 
having  associated  himself  with  the  man  Christ  from  the  very  commencement  of 
his  existence ;  which  opinion  more  nearly  corresponds  with  that  which,  as  we 
have  above  shown,  was  entertained  by  Praxeas,  than  with  that  which  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  Theodotus.  Artemon's  opinion,  we  mean,  was,  that  a  cer- 
tain di/ine  power,  not  a  person,  united  itself  to  the  man  Christ,  who  was  born  ot 
a  virgin,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  association  of  the  divinity  with  the  hu- 
man nature  of  Christ,  he  who  was  a  man  was,  in  the  sacred  writings,  also  termed 
Ood,  and  might  be  styled  God.  But,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
much  less  certain  than  b  commonly  imagined,  that  Theodotus  and  Artemon  en- 
tertained one  and  the  same  opinion  respecting  Christ  Theodoret  clearly  makes 
B  distinction  between  the  Theodotians  and  the  Artemonites;  and  although  th« 
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aothor  of  the  LiUle  Labyrinth^  aa  quoted  by  Euaebius,  associates  them  together 
in  his  work,  and  directs  his  arguments  against  them  jointly,  it  is  yet  far  froB 
[p.  432.]  being  clear  that  there  were  no  points  of  dissension  between  them.  This 
much,  certainly,  they  had  in  common,  that  they  denied  all  real  dtstmction  of  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead,  and  consequently  would  not  admit  that  a  divine  person  had 
united  himself  with  Christ  Wherefore,  they  might  well  be  encountered  in  one 
and  the  same  work,  and  with  one  and  the  same  set  of  arguments.  But  a  com» 
munity  of  sentunents,  as  to  these  particulars,  by  no  means  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  differ  in  theur  opinions  respecting  Christ 

(3)  Whether  it  was  TheodoUu  or  Artemon  that  first  disturbed  the  church  by 
the  propagation  of  an  erroneous  doctrine,  is  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  the 
learned  are  divided,  with  scarcely  any  preponderance  of  argument  on  either  side. 
The  reader,  if  he  please,  may  pass  over  a  question  so  uncertain  and  minute; 
but  should  any  one  wish  to  know  and  weigh  the  arguments  that  are  adduced  on 
either  side,  he  may  have  recourse  to  Wesseling,  who,  in  his  FrobabUiOf  cap.  zxi. 
p.  172-180,  having  diligently  pondered  the  whole  of  them,  coincides  with  those 
who  consider  Theodottu  as  having  preceded  Artemon, 

(4)  With  regard  to  this,  there  is  given  us  by  Eusebius,  Bisiar,  Ecdes,  lib.  t. 
cap.  xxviii.  p.  197,  et  seq.  a  passage  from  an  ancient  writer,  which  is  well  de- 
serving of  attention,  although  the  reprehension  it  conveys  may  bb  thought,  per- 
haf^  somewhat  too  severe. 

LXX.  Hermogencs.  A  station  in  point  of  time  somewhat  prior 
to  these  last-mentioned  corrupters  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  divine  nature  and  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  appears 
to  belong  to  Hermogenes,  a  painter  by  profession,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  man  of  subtile  genius,  and  a  philosopher,  whom  we  find 
denounced  by  Teriullian  as  a  heretic  of  the  first  class,  although 
he  seems  never  to  have  become  the  parent  of  any  particular 
sect,  but  to  have  passed  the  whole  of  his  days  in  undisturbed 
communion  with  the  church.(*)  Hermogenes  was  a  corrupter  of 
the  catholic  doctrine  respecting  the  origin  of  the  worid.  For 
since  he  considered  matter  as  the  source  or  fountain  of  all  evil, 
he  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  deny  that  the  Deity  had  created 
matter  out  of  nothing. — This  involved  him  in  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  that  the  matter  of  which  God  formed  the  world  was 
eternal,  although  subject  to  his  power.(')  Under  the  denomination 
of  the  worid,  he  included  not  only  corporeal  substances  but  mind 
and  spirit,  which  he  considered  as  having  been  in  like  manner 
produced  by  the  Deity  from  vicious  and  eternal  matter.(')  As  to 
any  other  points  of  Christian  belief  he  appears  to  have  attempt- 
ed no  innovation  whatever.(*) 
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(1)  Amotigst  the  works  of  TerivUian  that  are  extant,  there  is  a  vehemeat 
philippic  of  his  against  Hermogenes,  possessing  some  degree  of  merit,  it  is  true* 
in  point  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence,  but  written  in  a  style  at  once  difBcult  and 
obscure.  In  this  work,  Tertullian  encounters  merely  the  ieneis  of  Hermogenea 
respecting  maUer  and  the  origin  of  the  toorld.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  soul,  had  been  attacked  by>him  in  another  book,  now 
lost,  which  he  notices  in  his  Treatise  de  Anima,  cap.  I  as  intituled  de  Censu 
AninuB,  In  this  contention  with  Hermogenes,  TertuUian  is  remarkably  abU' 
site,  although  he  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that  hb  adversary  was  a  [p.  433.] 
man  of  genius,  eloquence,  and  sound  understanding  as  to  the  leading  principles 
and  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion ;  which  will  appear  the  more  surprising  to 
those  who  are  aware  that  the  Christians,  in  the  age  of  which  we  are  treating, 
were  accustomed  to  deal  more 'mildly  with  those  who  considered  matter  as  hav- 
ing existed  with  the  Deity  from  all  eternity,  and  the  world  as  having  been  com- 
pounded thereof.  But  it  was  not  so  much  his  errors  as  his  morals^  which  were 
quite  in  opposition  to  the  discipline  of  Montanus,  that  rendered  Hermogenes 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  Tertullian,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  was  an  ardent  Mon^ 
tanisL  For  he  had  often  times  been  married,  a  thing  held  impious  by  Monta- 
nus, and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  had  disregarded  the  rigid  rules  laid 
down  by  this  preceptor.  Praterea^  says  Tertullian,  cap.  i.  p.  265,  pingit  tUi- 
ciie,  nubit  assidue;  legem  Dei  in  libidinem  defendit^  in  artem  coniemnit. .  . .  totu$ 
adulter  et  prccdicationis  el  camis.     Siquidem  et  nubeiUium  contagiofoetel. 

(2)  Hermogenes  was  not  led  to  deny  that  matter  had  been  created  out  of 
nothing  by  the  all-powerful  will  of  the  Deity,  in  consequence  of  a  belief  thai 
the  thing  was  altogether  impositiblej  but  from  his  taking  it  for  granted  that  mat^ 
ter  was  the  sole  fountain  of  every  thing  vicious  and  evil — ^For  he  is  brought  for- 
ward by  Terlidliarii  at  the  commencement  of  his  book,  as  arguing  ai^er  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  If  God  made  matter,  he  made  it  either  of  himself,  or  out  of 
nothing.  Either  of  these  suppositions  is  absurd.  If  God  made  matter  of  him- 
self, he  could  not  have  been  a  simple,  indivisible,  immutable  being. — If  he  ere* 
ated  it  out  of  nothing,  he  could  not  have  been  good,  or  superlatively  excellent. 
For  matter  is  intrinsically  vicious  and  corrupt.  Proinde^  (we  give  Tertullian'* 
very  words,)  ex  nihilo  rum  potuisse  eumfacere.,  (i.  e,  matter,)  sic  cantendit^  bonum 
et  oplinmm  definiens  daminum,  qui  bona  alque  optima  tam  velitfacere  quam  siL 
Hisconclusion,  therefore,  was,  that  no  dUemative  was  left  us  but  to  believe,  that 
matter  was  coevdl  with  the  Deity,  having  existed  together  with  him  from  all 
eternity.  From  this  mode  of  reasoning,  it  is  manifest  that  Hermogenes  coiw 
sidered  the  production  of  matter  as,  to  use  the  language  of  philosophers,  physic 
cally  possible,  but  as  every  way  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore  moraUff 
impossible,  and  that  this  his  opinion  was  founded  on  the  persuasion,  that  matter 
was  the  seat  and  origin  of  every  thing  evil. — Since  the  error,  then,  of  Herm<^ 
genes,  respecting  the  fabrication  of  the  world  from  eternal  matter,  proceeded 
entirely  from  this  opinion  respecting  the  origin  of  evil,  TertuUian  ought  to  have 
made  the  cause  or  origin  of  evil  the  chief  ground  of  his  contention  with  him, 
and  to  have  shown  that  evil  was  derived,  not  from  matter,  but  from  otiier 
•ources.    This  being  once  proved,  the  erroneous  notion  of  Hermogenes  reepecU 
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ing  the  creation  of  the  world  must  of  necessity  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Bat 
omitting  every  thing  of  this  sort,  Tertnllian  at  once  commences  a  furions  attack 
on  the  dogma  of  his  adversary  respecting  the  eternity  of  matter ;  that  is,  he 
passes  over  in  silence  the  root  and  principle  of  the  error,  and  contents  himself 
with  attacking  merely  a  consectary  dedncible  from  it — ^To  this  observation,  we 
may  add  another  no  less  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
Hermogenes.  Although  he  considered  matter  as  coeval  with  the  Deity,  he 
nevertheless  maintained  that  the  Deity  had  from  all  eternity  nded  over  it,  and 
held  it  in  subjection,  a  chcumstance  which  renders  hb  opinion  much  more 
[p.  434.]  tolerable  than  that  of  certain  others,  who  either  assigned  to  matter^ 
which  they  believed  to  be  eternal,  a  peculiar  ruler  dbtinct  from  the  Deity,  or 
else  contended  that,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the  Deity  and  matter 
had  no  connection  whatever. — ^That  the  opinion  of  Hermogenes  was  really  such 
as  I  here  state  it  to  have  been,  is  placed  out  of  all  dispute  by  one  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  brings  forwar4  in  proof  of  the  eternity  of  matter.  The  argu^ 
ment  I  allude  to  is  this :  God  hath  been  Lord  from  all  eternity ;  therefore,  from 
all  eternity  there  must  have  existed  matter  subject  to  his  dominion.  But  let  ua 
hear  the  exposition  which  TertttUian  himself  gives  us  of  this  argument,  cap.  ill 
p.  866 :  Ae^icit  et  tdiud,  Deum  semper  Deum  eUam  Dominitmfuisse,  numquam 
non  Deum,  NuUo  porro  modo  poluisse  iUum  semper  Daminum  haberif  sicul  d 
semper  Deum,  si  nonfuisset  aliquid  retro  semper,  cvjus  semper  Daminus  habere^ 
tur:  fuisse  ilaque  materiam  semper  Deo  Domino, 

(3)  It  is  certain,  from  what  is  said  by  TertuUian  in  his  book  de  Anvma,  cap. 
L  and  other  testimonies,  that  Hermogenes  did  not  attribute  a  more  noble  origin 
to  men*s  souls  than  to  their  bodies.  No  doubt,  he  might  conceive  tliat  matter 
of  a  more  subtile  kind  was  used  by  the  Deity  in  the  formation  of  souIh,  but  8till 
he  did  not  deny  them  to  have  been  composed  of  matter.  And  to  me  the  reason 
easily  suggests  itself,  why  Hermogenes  should  have  thought  thus.  Perceiving 
that  souls  were  subject  to  depraved  propensities  and  appetites,  nnd,  at  the  same 
time,  being  fully  persuaded  that  every  thing  evil  nnd  vicious  was  generated  of 
matter,  nnd  had  its  residence  in  matter,  he  could  not  but  conclude  that  the  souls 
of  men,  no  less  than  their  bodies,  were  framed  or  composed  of  matter.  Whether 
he  entertained  the  same  opinion  respecting  the  good  angels,  is  not  to  be  known 
at  this  day.  But  that  he  conceived  the  evU  angels,  together  with  their 
leader  or  chief,  to  have  been  formed  out  of  matter,  and  that  they  would,  at  a 
future  day,  again  be  resolved  into  matter,  is  recorded  by  Theodoret,  Fabular, 
ILcret,  lib.  1.  cap.  xix.  p.  207.  torn.  iv.  opp.  In  what  way  he  contrived  to  re- 
concile these  principles  with  the  tenets  of  the  Christians  at  large,  respecting  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  angels,  and  other  things,  it  might  possibly  be  in  our 
power  to  ascertain,  were  we  in  possession  of  the  book  written  against  him  by 
TertUiliun,  de  Censu  Aninuc. 

(4)  TertuUian,  although  be  was  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  tenets 
of  Hermogenes,  and  regarded  him  with  an  implacable  hatred,  yet  never  once 
accuses  him  of  entertaining  any  other  errors  than  those  above  noticed  respect- 
ing matter,  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  nature  of  souis.  What  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  this  vehement  writer  acknowledges,  in  express  terms,  that 
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tbe  dogma  of  his  adversary  respecting  Ckristj  the  comer-stone  of  all  religion, 
was  sound  and  orthodox.  Christum,  says  he,  cap.  I  p.  265,  Domimtm  rum  a/tum, 
videtur  tditer  eognoscere  (that  is,  he  appears  to  entertain  a  belief  respecting  Christ 
similar  to  that  of  other  Christians)  eUium  tamenfadl,  quern  aiUer  cognoscii;  (i.  «. 
what  he  professes  respecting  Christ,  however,  in  words,  he  enervates  and  ren 
ders  of  no  avail  by  his  opinions,)  immo  totum  quod  est  Deus  aufert,  nolens  ilium 
ex  nihilo  universa  fedsse.  A  Christianis  enim  conversus  ad  phUosophos,  .... 
sumpsit  a  stoicis  materiam  cum  Domino  ponere,  qtuc  ipsa  semper  fuerit,  neque 
naie^  neque  facta,  nee  inilium  habens  omnino,  necfinem,  ex  qua  Dominus  omnia 
postea  fsccriL  These  charges,  in  fact,  although  most  invidiously  [p.  435.] 
brought  forward,  instead  of  criminating  the  person  against  whom  they  are  ad^ 
duced,  serve  clearly  to  demonstrate  his  innocence.  And  I,  therefore,  cnnnot 
agree  with  those  of  the  learned  who  suppose  that  Hermogenes,  whom  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  in  his  Eclogoi  Prophetical,  \  Ivi  p.  1002,  reports  to  have  taught 
that  Christ  deposited  his  body  in  the  sun,  was  one  and  the  same  with  the  pain- 
ter of  whom  we  have  been  treating,  who  contended  for  the  eternity  of  matter, 
although,  in  support  of  this  their  opinion,  they  may  urge  the  authority  of  Theo- 
doret.  That  Hermrtgenes  also,  against  whom  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Ori' 
gen,  are  stated  by  Theodoret  to  have  written,  I  take  to  have  been  a  different 
man  from  him  to  whom  our  attention  has  been  directed.  Possibly  amongst 
the  Valentinians.  or  some  others  of  the  Gnostics,  there  might  have  been  a  man 
of  this  name  that  attained  to  some  degree  of  celebrity,  in  consequence  of  his 
broaching  certain  new  opinions. 

LXXI.  Controversj  respecting  the  Pascal  observances.  In  addi* 
tion  to  these  numerous  and  great  disputes,  involving  the  very 
essentials  of  religion,  there  arose  towards  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury, between  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  and  those  of  other 
parts,  particularly  such  as  were  of  the  Roman  church,  a  violent 
contention  respecting  a  matter  that  related  merely  to  the  form  of 
religion  or  divine  worship ;  a  thing,  in  itself,  truly  of  light  mo- 
ment, but  in  the  opinion  of  the  disputants,  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. The  affair  was  this.  The  Asiatic  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  celebrate  their  passover,  that  is  the  Pascal  feast  which 
it  was,  at  this  time,  usual  with  the  Christians  to  observe  in  com- 
memoration of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  the  sub- 
sequent death  of  the  Redeemer,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
Jewish  month;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  same  time  when  the  Jews  ate 
their  Pascal  lamb ;  occasioning  thereby  an  interruption  in  the  fast 
of  the  great  week.  This  custom  they  stated  themselves  to  have 
derived  from  the  apostles  Philip  and  John^  as  well  as  from  many 
other  characters  of  the  very  first  eminence.  But  the  rest  of  the 
Christians^  as  well  in  Asia  as  in  Europe  and  Africa,  deemed  it 
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irreligious  to  terminate  the  fisist  of  the  great  week  before  the  da/ 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  return  to  Ufe^ 
and  therefore  deferred  the  celebration  of  their  passover,  or  pascal 
feast,  until  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  anniversary  of 
Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead.  And  for  their  acting  thus, 
the  Boman  Christians,  in  particular,  alleged  the  authority  of  the 
apostles  Pttvi  and  Peter, — ^This  difference  gave  birth  to  another 
of  still  greater  moment.  For  as  the  Asiatic  Christians  always 
commemorated  our  Lord's  return  to  life  on  the  third  day  after 
their  partaking  of  the  Pascal  supper,  it  was  a  circumstance  liable 
to  occur,  and  the  which,  no  doubt,  frequently  did  occur,  that  they 
kept  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection^  which  afterwards 
acquired,  and  continues  still  to  retain  the  denomination  of  Pascha 
or  Easter,  on  a  different  day  from  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or 
[p.  486.]  that  which  is  commonly  termed  Sunday;  whereas  the 
other  Christians,  as  well  those  of  the  East  as  of  the  West,  made 
it  a  rule  to  hold  their  annual  celebration  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 
triumph  over  the  grave  on  no  other  day  than  that  on  which  it 
actually  occurred,  namely,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.(') 

(1)  Ancient  writers,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  may  place  Eoaebiua,  HisL 
Eccles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiii.  are  very  negligent  and  obscure  in  the  accounts  they 
give  us  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  this  great  controversy  respecting  the  time 
of  keeping  Easter,  which  had  nearly  been  productive  of  a  most  deplorable 
schism.  Hence  the  whole  class  of  more  recent  authors,  who  have  treated  of 
the  subject,  and  none  more  than  those  who,  in  estimating  the  force  and  meaning 
of  ancient  terms,  have  permitted  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  modern  notions, 
and  are  not  over-burthened  with  information,  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of 
early  times,  have,  in  their  explanation  of  It,  fallen  into  various  errors,  and  been 
by  no  means  happy  in  unfolding  the  true  grounds  of  the  dispute. — The  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  Asiatic  Christians  were  reprehended  by  the  rest  for  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Jewa  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  passover.  But  this  is  altogether  a  mistakg^ 
and  n  thing  with  which  they  are  never  once  reproached  by  any  ancient  authors. 
And,  indeed,  to  be  convinced  how  little  foundation  there  could  be  for  such  an 
idea,  we  need  only  ask  ourselves  what, — I  will  not  say  reason,  but  semblance  or 
shadow  of  a  reason,  could  possibly  have  induced  these  Christians  to  comme- 
morate the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  at  the  time  of  his  having  been  put  to  death  t 
Most  certain  it  is,  that  Christ's  return  to  life  did  not  take  place  on  the  fourteenth 
day,  when  the  Jews,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of  their  law,  are  accustomed 
to  celebrate  their  passover,  but  two  days  afterwards,  at  the  least,  that  is  to  say, 
on  tile  sixteenth^  or  perhaps  even  so  lato  as  the  seventeenth  day.  Nor  were  tho 
Asiatic  Christians  ignorant  of  this ;  nor  did  they  preiend  to  deny  it.    What,  then. 
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•onld  possibly  have  impelled  them  to  be  guilty  of  such  in  egregious  incon- 
gruity, as  to  determine  that  the  grand  annual  celebration  of  Christ's  resurrection 
should  be  observed  on  the  fourteeTith  day  of  the  month,  a  day  on  which  they 
were  well  apprined  that  such  resurrection  did  not  take  place?  There  are  extant, 
moreover,  in  an  epistle  written  by  PolycrcUes^  the  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  defence 
of  the  Asiatic  custom,  and  which  is  in  part  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist,  EccUs. 
fib.  V.  cap.  xxiv.  I  say,  there  are  extant  in  this  epistle  certain  passages,  from 
wliich  it  is  clear  that  no  dispute  whatever  existed  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  resurrection.  Polyerates  says,  that  he  and  the  rest  of  ths 
Asiatic  bishops,  in  keeping  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month, 
conformed  themselves  to  the  Gospel,  the  common  rule  of  faith  and  religion  to 

Christians ;  h-i^nrAt  tm?  M/ui^atf  th;  rtTTu^trzaii'Mirat  ri  rdr^^  narh  r# 
'Rtfc»IX<«ir,  fAnihf  4rflCffjtCdc/?oyTiff,  iXXck  narii  tdv  *av&Mi  rit  4riria»c  itL0X&^8f*ru» 
Servarunt  (those  holy  men)  diem  Pascfuc  qttarta  decima  lunajuxta  evangeliumf 
niktl  omniTin  variantes^  sed  regviamfidei  conatanter  sequerUes,  In  the  sequel  Polt^ 
crates  again  appeals  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  relying  on  their  authority* 
concludes  his  disputation  in  the  words  of  the  apostles,  Acts^  v.  29.  [p.  437.] 
•  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  The  Asiatics,  therefore,  we  see, 
eontended  that  they  conformed  to  the  example  of  Christ,  as  propounded  in  ths 
Gospel.  Nor  did  their  adversaries  pretend  to  deny  that  the  Gospel,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  as  held  forth  in  the  Gospel,  were  in  favour  of  the  Asiatic  rule. 
What  they  contended  for  was,  tliat  in  things  of  this  sort,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  closely  and  literally  adhering  to  the  rule  of  the  Grospel,  or  the  example  of 
Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gospel.  If,  said  they,  (as  appears  from  the  Ecctesu 
tuiical  History  of  Socrates  Scholasticus,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiL)  the  days  and  months, 
when  Christ  did  any  particular  thing  are  not,  in  the  least,  to  be  deviated  from  by 
those  who  would  imitate  his  example,  it  is  necessary  that  none  of  those  circum- 
stances should  be  omitted,  with  which  his  celebration  of  the  passover  was  ae- 
eompanied ;  **  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  eaten  in  an  upper  chamber,**  &c.  Now, 
what  are  we  to  gather  from  all  this !  Do  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Gospel,  that 
Christ  arose  from  the  dead  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  or  that  this 
was  the  day  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  that  event  ?  Did  Christ,  when 
he  partook  of  the  paschal  supper  with  his  disciples,  celebrate  the  festival  of  his 
resurrection  ?  Nothing  of  this  kind,  as  every  one  well  knows,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  our  Lord's  history.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  what  the  Asiatics  contended  for 
must  have  been  this,  that  the  day  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hold  their 
paschal  feast,  was  the  same  with  that  on  which  it  appears  from  the  Gospel  that 
Christ,  whose  example  it  is  incumbent  on  all  Christians  to  follow,  celebrated 
the  passover  with  his  disciples.  The  dispute,  therefore,  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  Christians,  had  no  relation  to  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  but  respected  the  holding  of  a  paschal  supper^  similar  to  that  which 
was  celebrated  by  Christ  with  his  disciples  a  short  time  previous  to  his  cruci- 
fixion.— ^This  common  error,  respecting  the  feast  of  Christ's  resurrection  having 
been  celebrated  by  the  Asiatic  Christians  on  the  same  day  that  the  Jews  ate 
their  passover,  arose  out  of  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  word  Paseha, 
Sinee  the  time  of  the  Connd)  of  Niee  this  term  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
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considered  as  indicating  that  day  on  which  our  blessed  Safionr  arose  from  ^ 
dead,  and  on  which  it  is  usual  for  us  to  commemorate  this  his  triumph  over 
death  and  the  grave.  But  by  the  more  early  Christians,  previous  to  the  Council 
of  Nice,  another  meaning  was  annexed  to  it,  it  being  made  use  of  by  them  to 
designate  the  day  on  which  Christ  oelehrcUed  Hie  passover,  and  was  offered  up  on 
the  cross,  the  true  paschal  lamb,  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race.  Of  its  bearing 
this  signification,  numerous  examples  might  be  adduced,  but  I  will  content  my- 
self with  merely  giving  two,  by  way  of  convincing  those  who  are  but  moderately 
informed  on  the  subject  of  Christian  antiquities,  that  I  am  not  without  authori^ 
for  what  I  thus  state.  The  first  I  shall  take  from  TertuUian,  the  most  cele- 
brated Latin  writer  of  this  century,  who,  in  his  book,  de  Oratione,  cap.  xiv.  p. 
165.  0pp.  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms :  Sic  et  die  PasefuCt  quo 
communis  et  quasi  publica  jg'unii  Religio  est,  merilo  deponimus  oscuhtm,  mhU 
curanies  de  occuUando  quod  cum  omnibus  faciamus.  Now,  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  by  the  word  Pascha,  we  here  ought  to  understand  the  day  on  which 
the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  conmiemorate  our  blessed  Saviour's  death  t 
For,  on  this  day  it  was  the  universal  practice,  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
church,  to  fast ;  whereas,  on  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection^  every  kind 
[p.  438.]  of  fasting  was  inhibited.  In  another  place,  viz.  in  his  book  de  JgunUs^ 
eap.  xiv.  p.  712.  Tertullian  terms  the  whole  toeek,  which  the  Christians  commonly 
styled  the  great,  or  the  holy  week.  Pascha,  Quamquam  vos  etiai^  sabbatum  si 
quando  coniinuatis,  numquam  nisi  in  Pascha,  (that  is,  on  the  Sabbath  of  that 
week  in  which  the  paschal  feast  is  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  Christ's 
death  and  sufferings)  ^'^'unnTiJum  putatis.  By  other  writers,  also,  we  find  ths 
word  pascka  used  in  this  latter  sense.  To  the  example  of  this  very  ancient 
I/itin  author,  I  subjoin  that  of  a  Greek  writer  of  much  more  recent  date,  namely, 
the  author  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale,  edited  amongst  the  Byzantine  historians, 
by  Rader,  and  Du  Cange ;  whence,  it  appears,  that  even  long  subsequent  to 
the  Council  of  Nice,  the  ancient  notion  attached  to  the  term  Pascha  had  not 
become  entirely  extinct.  This  author,  at  p.  8.  of  the  Parisian  edition  of  his 
work,  by  Du  Cange,  most  clearly  applies  the  term  Pascha  to  a  different  day 
from  that  whereon  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  kept,  and  which 
we  term  Pascha,  or  Easter,  and  indicates  by  this  word  the  day  dedicated  to  the 
annual  commemoration  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  deeUh,  In  memory  of  Christ* 
the  true  paschal  lamb,  says  he,  ttar'  Uardv  htaurdv  «  rg  3-iJ  UttkuTta  rh  ^}  (ar 
ri  ira<r^a  to^riy  iircrtxii,  dir\a»6is  m^iTA  ris  i/*  rff  ir^wrv  /u»vd(  rif  riXcy«(. 
Quotannis  ecclesia  Dei  sanctum  paschalis  festum  cetebrat,  rede  observata  xiv.  pri" 

mi  mensis  Lume,     YiaX  %\  f/th  iu^t^lm  ivm h  "f^^f  nv^tMii  tmf  iylop 

Ttts  •»  uK^tof  dyaTda-tait  XftgS  r9  Bt8  i/Auf  lofTar  iy*!,  Hac  vero  (the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month)  invenia,  sequenli  Dominica  sanctum  Christi  Dei  nostri  ex 
mortuis  resurrectioni  festum  peragii.  Many  more  passages  of  a  similar  kind 
might  be  cited  from  this  chronicle,  but  I  pass  them  over  as  unnecessary.  I  will 
add,  however,  a  notable  passage  from  the  epistle  written  by  the  Emperor  Con^ 
stantine  the  Great,  to  the  bishops  who  could  not  attend  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 
which  is  preserved  by  Theodoret,  HisL  Ecdes,  lib.  L  cap.  ix.  p.  627.  The  extract 
will  be  found  to  apply  more  immediately  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  places  il 
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out  of  a)l  dispute,  that  the  controversy  between  the  Asiiitic  and  other  Chrit- 
lianBy  respecting  the  paschal  season,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  day  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  but  to  that  of  his  sufferings  and  deaih,    li*(i  w  says  the 

Emperor,  kytmrirni  t9  vdo-x*  »f(£|«t(  ytfo/jihii§  {'«T»Vi«f  Uo(*  »e4?ii  >vc^uy 
»aiXiu(  ix*'^*  ^^^  f^^^f  if**^&t  irdvrat  ris   intavrax^   irrirtXtlf,     De  SanctUtimo  Die 

Paschoi  quum  lis  exorta  esset  (this  was  one  and  the  same  controversy  with  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating,  for  after  having  lain  dormant,  it  was  renewed  at 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  a  decree  of  that 
assembly)  optimum  factu  communi  sententia  (of  the  Nicene  fathers)  visum  est, 
uno  eodemque  tempore  hunc  omnes  ubique  gentium  ceUbrairt,  In  what  sense  it 
was  meant  that  the  term  Pascha  should  be  understood  in  this  passage,  is  shortly 
tfter  rendered  manifest  by  the  emperor  himself,  in  the  following  words: 

R/uf^Af    wfl^l    ri    iTA^OTToc    ifuX^Afuitf,    »a\    M    rif    juiiXXovras    iitovat    T«y    rnt 

lrin»{iitf-fl*c  Tet^Tjfc  Tu/utirxi^ctvif  iyyiuv^^Ai.  Fos  enim  est  rgeeta  xUorum  (the 
Jews)  consuetudine,  veriore  instiiuto,  quod  circa  diem  passionis  hactenus  tenuimus^ 
^usdem  obseroationis  usum  ad  fiUura  scBcula  propagarL  By  Pcucha,  therefore, 
the  subject  of  their  disputation,  it  is  plain,  was  meant,  »/u^«  ^^  va^ig,  the  day 
of  our  Lord's  passioru  Not  being  aware  of  this  ancient  signification  of  the  word 
Pascha^  more  recent  writers,  when  they  read  of  the  Asiatic  Christians  [p.  439.] 
having  been  involved  in  a  controversy  with  those  of  Rome  respecting  the  pas- 
chal feast,  were  hastily  led  to  persuade  themselves  that  the  Asiatic  Christians 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurrection  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Jews  ate  their  Passover ;  understanding  the  word  Pascha  according  to  its  more 
recent  sense,  and  never  adverting  to  the  possibility  of  its  having,  in  earlier  times, 
borne  a  different  one. — ^The  merit  of  first  discovering  this,  however,  does  not 
properly  belong  to  me.  The  person  who,  first  of  any,  as  far  as  my  information 
reaches,  discovered  that  the  common  notion  in  regard  to  this  celebrated  contro- 
versy respecting  the  paschal  season  was  erroneous,  was  that  illustrious  member 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits  so  distinguished  for  his  writings,  the  father  Gabriel  Do- 
nieL  See  his  Dissertation  de  la  Discipline  des  quartodecimans  pour  la  Cekbraiion 
de  la  paque^  in  the  third  volume  of  his  RecueU  de  divers  ouvrages  PhUosophiques^ 
Theologiques,et  ERstoriques, — Paris,  1724,  in  4to.  p.  473-506.  The  same  thing, 
if  I  well  remember,  is  also  noticed  by  Pet.  Faydit,  in  his  notes  to  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  feast  of  St  Polycarp.*  This  error  was,  moreover,  subse- 
quently adverted  to  in  a  Programma  propounded  in  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen  on  Easter-day,  by  that  very  profound  and  ingenious  scholar  Christoph.  Aug. 
Heumann,  who  seems  not  in  the  least  to  have  been  aware  of  its  having  been  pre- 
viously detected  by  other  people.  Whiston,  too,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
Writings,  Lond.  1749, 8vo.  tom.  iL  p.  601,  complains  that  no  one  appeared  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  true  grounds  and  cause  of  this  Paschal  controversy,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  he  himself  was  for  a  long  time  involved  in  similar  ignorance; 
but  adds,  that  in  his  three  Tracts,  London,  1742,  8vo.  he  had  unfolded  the  true 

*  In  a  subieqaeBt  pablieation,  Dr.  Moiktim  took  an  opportanity  of  stating  that  his  memory  had 
fai  Uiia  instance  prored  anfaithfal,  and  that,  on  a  re-pemsal  of  Faydit's  book,  he  found  hinmelf  nndar 
Ike  aaceasity  of  rttractiaf  the  complunent  wkickha  had  beta  paid  to  that  writer's  penetration. 
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mtare  of  it  flrom  original  authorities.  Of  these  seTenl  works*  X  regret  to  stjf 
fliat  I  haye  neither  just  at  this  moment  within  my  reach^  except  that  of  JkuMt 
who,  although  he  certainly  diseoYers  much  information  and  jndgment  as  to  so* 
feral  particniars,  yet,  in  regard  to  many  others*  has  not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  at- 
tained exactly  to  a  true  state  of  the  question.  I  will,  therefore,  myself  make 
trial  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  place  the  nature  of  this  very  obscure  contro- 
▼ersy  in  a  just  and  perspicuous  point  of  view. 

(  L)  The  early  Ckristiajts  retaining,  as  they  did,  not  a  few  of  the  Jewish  rites 
and  ceremonies,  were  accustomed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  to  partake  on 
a  certain  day  of  a  Paschal  supper,  and  eat  together  a  Paschal  lamb.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  from  various  authorities  by  Hen.  DodweU,  in  his  work  an  (hi 
Use  cf  Frankincense  in  the  Church  At  present,  I  shall  not  occupy  myself  in 
regularly  repeating  such  demonstration,  inasmuch  as  the  truth  of  the  thing  will 
be  rendered  apparent  by  various  circumstances,  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  advert  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  This  custom  maintained  its  ground 
both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  church  for  many  ages.  Amongst  the  Oru 
ental  Christiana,  the  Armenians,  the  Copts,  and  others,  it  prevails  even  at  this 
day.  By  the  Christians  of  the  West  it  has  been  gradually  relinquished ;  some 
obvious  traces  of  it,  however,  are  still  to  be  discerned  even  in  Chrbtian  Europe. 
The  principal  difference,  in  fact,  is,  that  amongst  the  European  Christians  the 
celebration  of  this  sacred  repast,  which  used  formerly  to  take  place  in  the 
churches,  or  other  places  of  public  assembly,  b  now  confined  within  the  walls  of 
private  houses. — ^This  repast  the  early  Christians  were  accustomed  to  distinguish 
[p.  440.]  by  the  Jewish  denomination  of  Pascha,  and,  certainly,  not  without 
some  show  of  reason ;  for,  in  point  of  external  form,  it  corresponded  very  nearly 
with  the  Pascha,  or  passover  of  the  Jews.  The  repast  itself  was  undoubtedly  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  might,  therefore,  well  continue  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  appellation.  In  the  causes  or  reasons  for  celebrating  this  re- 
past, the  Christians  and  Jews  were  widely  separated  from  each  other. 

( n.)  The  causes  or  reasons  by  which  the  Christians  were  actuated  in  the 
celebration  of  this  paschal  feast  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  discovery.  In  the 
first  plac«,  they  held  themselves  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, who,  previously  to  his  laying  down  hiii  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race,  celebrated  the  passover  with  his  disciples,  and  had  thereby,  as  they 
thought,  given  his  sanction  to  this  Jewish  rite,  andj  in  a  manner,  commended 
the  observance  of  it  to  his  disciples ;  secondly^  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  holy  supper,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  instituted  after  his 
celebration  of  the  passover,  might  be  best  preserved  in  this  way.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  but  that  they  closed  this  their  paschal  feast  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord^s  supper ;  lastly,  believing,  as  they  did,  on  the  authority  of  St  Paul, 
1  Cor.  V.  7,  that  the  Paschal  Iamb  of  the  Jews  was  a  type  or  figure  of  Christ's 
being  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  it  appeared  to  them  that  there  could  be 
no  better  way  of  commemorating  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice,  and  bringing  it,  as  it 
were,  immediately  before  their  eyes,  than  by  celebrating  that  figurative  repre- 
sentation of  it  which  God  himself  had  prescribed.  This  idea,  moreover,  of 
Christ's  death  having  been  prefigured  m  the  slaughter  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  and 
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Ihe  fraito  of  his  death  by  the  Paschal  feast,  being  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  early  Christians,  occasioned  them,  as  we  have  above  shown  by  examples,  to 
term  the  day  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  death  the  Paa- 
ehal  day. 

(  ni.)  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  this  sa- 
cred feast,  commemorative  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  death 
of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  same  time  when  the  Jews  ate  their  Paschal  lamb,  namely,. 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month.  For,  as  is  clear  from 
the  words  of  Polycraies^  bishop  of  Ephesus,  which  we  just  above  cited  from  £n- 
sebius,  they  considered  the  example  of  Christ  as  possea^ing  the  force  of  a  lawf 
and,  as  is  equally  manifest,  they  did  not  conceive  our  Savioar  to  have  antici- 
pated the  passover,  as  is  believed  by  many  at  this  day,  and  particularly  by  the 
Greeks,  but  that  the  Paschal  lamb  was  eaten  by  him  and  his  disciples  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Jews,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  were  ever  accustomed  to  eat  theirs.  Let  us  hear,  as  to  this,  jETpi- 
phanius,  who,  although  he  is  very  obscure  in  his  explication  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Quarta-decimanSf  as  those  were  termed  who  celebrated  their  Paschal  feast 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews,  yet  intimates  perspicuously  enough,  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  between  them  and  the  other  Christians  respected  the  time  of 
eating  the  Pnschal  Iamb.  In  Hmres,  L,  Quarta-decim. }  ii.  p.  420,  he  expresses 
himself  afler  the  following  manner:  ir^oirof  y^  ir  r*  r^o'Ta^iva.^ii'Mi'rn  ri 
wi^X"'  fyf^h   Xi^*^*   ^X*^'  ^'   vfiCarov   \aCth   dwd  lutirnst   »j^  ra^ttf    durd  Imt 

iuiira  iuifbtvxtva.  if  /ioiTiKfi  itfAi^at  •»  t«  uviif,  Primum  erUm  si  (Quofto- 
decimani)  Pascha  die  xiv.  celebrant,  necesse  est  ut  Agnumjam  die  decimo  [p.  44 L] 
adducanij  atque  ad  diem  decimum  quartum  (vivum)  custodianL  Quod  si  ad  Veu 
peram  Pascha  fueril  immoUUum  quod  xiv.  die  iliucesccnte  geritur,  sex  diesje/unio 
tribuendi  sunt.  In  these  words  of  Epiphanius  there  are  some  things  which  defy 
explanation,  and  Petavvis  himself,  by  the  Latin  translation  which  he  has  given 
us  of  them,  and  which  is  in  part  erroneous,  and  in  part  imperfect,  has  tacitly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  altogether  what  it  was  that  Epi- 
phanius meant  to  convey. — I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  separate  what  iajslear 
and  apparent  from  what  must  of  necessity  remain  involved  in  obscurity. — Firsts 
then,  it  is  manifest  that  the  dispute  with  the  Quarta-decimans  was  respecting  the 
Paschal  feast  and  the  Paschal  lamb^  not  the  day  for  commemorating  the  resur- 
rection of  our  blessed  Saviour  from  the  dead.  For  in  this  passage  the  word 
Pascha,  in  the  first  instance,  evidently  means  the  Paschal  feast,  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, the  Paschal  lamb.  Secondly^  it  b  clear  that  the  Quarta-decimans,  like  the 
Jews,  ate  their  Paschal  lamb  on  ihe  fourteenik  day  of  the  month.  Thirdly,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  took  home  this  lamb,  in  order  to  its  undergoing  the  requisite 
preparation,  so  early  as  the  tenth  day.  Fourthly,  it  is  obvious  that  they  kept  thb 
lamb  alive  until  ihe  fourteenth  day.  Fifthly,  it  is  plain  that  they  slew  this  lamb^ 
with  certain  ceremonies,  no  doubt,  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  day. 
Whence  it  follows,  Sixthly,  that  they  solemnly /eostei  on  this  lamb  on  the  night 
following  this  evening.    We  shall  presently  see  that  the  adveraariea  of  the 
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Qmuta^eeimaiiB  did  not  disagree  with  them  reqpeetiiig  this  wnfjper  iftadft  bat  m 
to  the  Hme  of  celebrating  it 

(IV.)  By  this  PaaehAl/Mit,  whieh  the  Aaiatie  Chiistiiiia  weie  meenstomed  to 
celebrate  at  the  aame  time  with  the  Jews,  an  interniption  took  place  in  that 
strict  and  solemn /oK  whieh  the  other  Chiistians  made  it  a  mle  inviolably  to  ob- 
senre  thronghont  the  whole  of  the  great  or  holy  wmk.  Immediately  after  the 
celebration  of  this  ibast,  howeyer,  it  was  the  ptaetiee  of  the  Qnartapdeeimans  to 
resume  their  fiwting,  and  continne  it  nntil  the  day  appropriated  to  the  comme- 
moration of  oar  Safionr^s  rttum  to  life.  The  reader  will  find  this  recorded  by 
Epiphanias  in  JXerei.  Ixx.  Au^ABmorum^  {  xL  p.  8S8.  The  AuHanM^  in  their  ce- 
lebration of  the  Paschal  fbast,  were  accnstomed  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Asiatic  Christians  or  Qnarta-dedmans,  and  justified  thehr  practice  by  alleging 
that,  in  the  ApofUUktU  ConMliiuiUms,  (a  woric  different  from  the  one  that  has 
reached  our  days  nnder  that  title,  and  at  present  considered  as  irrocoTerably 
lost,)  the  Apostles  had  expressly  rajohied  that,  in  celebrating  their  Paschal  ritesi 
the  Christians  were  to  observe  the  same  time  with  the  Jews,  ESpiphanitiM  laboors 
hard  to  deprive  them  of  this  aigument;  and,  amongst  other  thfaigs  with  whieh 
he  encounters  them,  adduces  the  following  passage  from  the  same  Constitutions: 

\ty99-t  it  dvTo)  'AwiroKttt  Sri  Sr«y  btuft  iumxiS9*raif  vf*%tt  f*ft^»rTt(  yrt^  ArTiSv 
irffd^Trt,  Stj  If  ^  ifti^f  vnt  Ugns  r$9  Xi^^   teW^iircy.     K«)  Sr«y  Jtotit  «trd'wr< 

rk  i(v/4a  igiifru  h  vM^rrir,  ufutt  iir«i;i^fird^  Bdem  ApotioU  (in  the  Constitu- 
tions which  ye  quote  as  ikvouring  your  practiee)  pwc^phtntt  Dum  epulaniur 
UH  (the  Jews),  vosj^unarUes  pro  UHi  higttef  quoniam  Festo  iUo  die  ChriMtum  in 
Crucem  stutukrtmL  Cumque  iUi  higeniet  axymis  et  laetueis  agreMtUms  vueeniurt 
V08  epuUtmmi  The  Christians  are  here  enjoined  by  the  Apostles  to  celebrate 
[p.  442.]  the  passover  with  the  Jews,  and  thereupon  they  are  told  to  feast  and 
rejoice  at  the  time  when  the  Jews  were  sorrowfully  eating  their  unleavened 
bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  mourn  and  fast  on  the  day  that 
the  Jews  rejoiced  on  account  of  their  having  put  Christ  to  death.  PetaviuSj  the 
erudite  translator  of  Epiphanius,  avows  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Apostles  in  this.  But,  from  what  we  have  observed  above,  there  is 
as  much  light  thrown  upon  this  apostolical  injunction  as  is  necessary.  The 
Christians  who  agreed  with  the  Jews  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Passover, 
held  with  joy  and  gladness  their  Paschal  feast,  in  commemoration  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  supper,  on  the  same  night  that  the  Jews  fed  on  bitter  herbs 
and  unleavened  bread ;  but  on  the  following  day,  when  the  Jews  gave  them- 
selves up  to  rejoicing,  these  Christians  returned  again  to  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  tears,  inasmuch  as  it  was  on  that  day  that  their  Lord  and  Master  Christ  had 
been  put  to  death  on  the  cross. 

(V.)  On  the  third  dayfoUowing  the  fourteenth  of  the  month,  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians always  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  resurredian  from  the  dead. 
For  since,  as  we  are  informed  by  Poly  crates,  they  made  it  a  point  to  follow  as 
exactly  as  possible  the  example  of  Christ,  and  the  role  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it 
appeared,  from  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  that  Christ  arose  from  the  dead 
on  the  third  day  after  the  Jewish  passover,  consistency  required  that  they  should 
fix  on  this  day  for  the  annual  commemoration  of  thai  glorious  eveok    Tliis 
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practice,  however,  gave  rise  to  another  difference  between  them  and  other  Chrii^ 
tians.  For  it  was  the  custom  with  the  latter  never  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  ra- 
turrection  on  any  other  than  the  first  day  cf  the  toeeky  or,  as  we  term  it,  Sim- 
day ;  whereas  the  former,  we  mean  the  Asiatic  Christians,  very  frequently  cele- 
brated Christ's  triumph  over  death  and  the  grave  on  one  or  other  of  the  ordi- 
nary week  days.  For,  as  the  fohrteenlh  day  of  the  month  did  not  always  fall  on 
one  and  the  same  day  of  the  week,  and  they  always  commemorated  our  blessed 
Saviour's  return  to  life  on  the  third  day  (^r  the  fourteenth,  it  of  course  hap. 
pened  that  such  commemoration  took  place  with  them  in  one  year  on  a  Monday^ 
in  the  next,  perhaps  on  a  Tuesday^  and  in  a  third  on  a  Wednesday,  and  so  on. 
When  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  for  instance,  fell  on  a  Tuesday,  these 
Asiatic  Christians  kept  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  on  the  Thursday  following; 
or,  supposing  it  to  fall  on  a  Wednesday,  their  feast  took  place  on  the  Friday  a£* 
ter.    Hence  the  Roman  prelate  Victor,  and  those  who  took  part  with  him,  decreed, 

its  i»  /u«  ^1  i'  'XA«  iroth  rif  mu^tm§  »ft^«  rd  riff  U  ff«^c3f  i¥asi^ut§  iirinXHtn 
ri  Kv^r*  /utfr»{4ev.     KJU  era»f  h   tautif  /uifif   rdw  nark  ri  Udv^x,*  '*niwf  fvKkar* 

v^^cd-«  rks  t^ik^T*t§,  Ne  videlicet  vUo  alio  quam  Dominico  Die  mysterium  resufv 
rectionis  Domini  unquam  celebretur ;  utque  eo  duntaxat  die  Jguniorum  Pascha 
terminum  observemus,  Eusebius,  Histor.  Eccles,  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiiL  p.  190.  It  ia 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  Asiatic  Christians  must  frequently  have  celebrated  T%s 
mystery  of  the  Resurrection  cf  Christ  on  a  different  day  from  Sunday ;  for,  had 
they,  in  the  celebration  of  this  mystery,  conformed  to  the  practice  of  other  Chris- 
tians, there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  this  regulation.  In  these  worda 
of  Eusebius,  however,  it  is  observable  that  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between 
the  day  of  the  mystery  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  what  is  termed  [p.  443.] 
Pascha,  that  is,  the  season  devoted  to  the  commemoration  olT  his  death  and  paa» 
Bion.  In  the  observance  of  Pascha,  that  is,  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  suf- 
ferings and  death,  the  Asiatic  Christians,  as  to  time,  agreed  precisely  with  the 
rest :  the  only  thing  in  which  they  differed  was,  that  whereas  the  latter  fasted 
without  intermission  throughout  the  whole  of  the  season,  the  Asiatics  indulged 
themselves  with  a  temporary  relaxation  on  the  fourteenth  day.  The  mystery  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  however,  was  not  always  celebrated  by  them  on  the  Sun^ 
day,  as  was  the  uniform  practice  of  all  other  Christians,  but  occasionally  on 
other  days  of  the  week,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  above  remarked.  This  dif. 
ference  was  certainly  of  greater  moment,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  one  less 
easily  to  be  endured  than  the  other.  For  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Christ's  re- 
surrection on  a  different  diiy  of  the  week  from  that  whereon  he  actually  arose, 
must  have  appeared  repugnant  not  only  to  the  faith  of  history,  but  to  ancient 
custom  and  Christian  decency. 

(VI.)  The  Christians  dwelling  without  the  confines  of  Asia,  deemed  it  irr^ 
hgious  to  terminate  the  Paschal /a«£  before  the  festival  of  the  resurrection ;  and, 
as  altogether  unbecoming  and  disgraceful  in  Christians,  to  hold  out  any  osten- 
aible  connection  between  their  paschal  Iamb,  so  widely  differing  in  its  purpoM 
and  design  from  that  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Jewish  passover.  They,  therefore^ 
deferred  their  Paschal  feast  until  the  night  preceding  the  festival  of  our  Savioni'a 
resurrection,  and  connected  the  commemoration  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
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•opper  with  that  of  Christ's  triumjJh  over  death  and  the  grave.  Let  us  hear  n 
to  this  Epiphanius,  in  Hctres.  1.  Quartadedmanorum,  }  iiL  p.  421,  «  ^^a  Off 

ha  JLark  rh  vvd   ri  >v{(»  ytfifAtfa  nark  r6  v^mriruwdv,  lia  ivig-mo'ts  Tt  sdi  cv«;(r£a. 

Ecclesia  sancta  Dei  -  -  -  non  soihtm  deeimam  quariam  diem  eed  etiam  hebdomada 
cbsenat  -•  -tUad  eorum  exemplar  qua  sunt  a  Domino  gesta  Resurrectio  epuU^ 
que  celebrentur.    And  after  some  intervening  remarks,  he  continues,  ^i^otx%f  /I 

M.  T«y  iytav  sv^iajtav  rd  riXot  tit  ^VfAwo^cartrnf  XauCayofCfy  /•  rd  w^iCmrop  iH 
^iximtf  ivfJia  ri  I«rf  iriyyjyTtf  /id  rd  I(5ra>  iVft  fc»  Xi3-«  «/uff  /u«/ir  tAt 
»ar&    T«f    dXO-fiatf    tratf-dfr    rac   (mrtM.it    vmvrat    ri    leiT^^a     Tic       <«JiX»riaPiMf 

w^±yu±r%Ut,    hi  sanctum  Dominicam  religiosissimi  iemporis  finem  cor^icimus : 
$ed  €^um  jam  turn  a  decimo  die  sumimus  quoniam  in  lota  littera  Jesu  nomen 
agnosdmuSf  ne  quid  omnino  dUigentiam  nostram  effugiat^  quod  ad  ecelesiasticam 
salutaris  paschte  celebraiionem  pertinere  videatur.    Now,  we  will  not  spend  our 
time  in  endeavoring  to  dispel  Uie  obscurity  in  which  this  passage  also  of  E]n- 
phanius  is  involved,  but  direct  our  attention  merely  to  such  things  as  stand  in 
no  need  of  elucidation.    In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
adversaries  of  the  Asiatic  Christians  celebrated  a  paschal  feast  just  as  these 
Christians  themselves  did.    Secondly^  that  they  conjoined  this  feast  with  the  fes- 
tival of  our  Lord's  resurrection.     Thirdly,  that  as  to  this  matter  they,  no  less 
than  the  Asiatics,  persuaded  themselves  that  they  followed  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ;  but  in  what  way  they  could  possibly  have  made  this  appear  is  not 
very  easy  to  comprehend.    J^*our^y,  that  by  this  /eos^,  which  they  celebrated 
in  the  night  preceding  the  day  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection,  they  closed  their  paschal  season,  or  that  most  holy  period  of  time 
which  was  annually  set  apart  for  the  solemn  commemoration  of  Christ's  suffer- 
[p.444.]  inga  and  death.     Thi»yea5/,  therefore,  constituted  no  part  of  the  comme- 
moration of  the  resurrection,  but  was  the  grand  concluding  act  of  the  preceding 
paschal  season.    The  night  being  elapsed,  these  Christians  commenced  with 
the  dawning  day  their  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  triumph  over 
death  and  the  grave.     Fifthly,  it  appears  that  the  paschal  lamb,  of  which  they 
partook  on  the  night  preceding  the  feast  of  the  resurrection,  was  selected  and 
put  under  a  course  of  preparation  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  ;  a  circum- 
stance corresponding  precisely  with  the  practice  of  the  Asiatics.    For  this  Epu 
phaniiLs  gives  us  a  far-fetched  reason  derived  from  the  letter  I,  which  is  the  first 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.    The  force  of  this  reason,  however,  may  be  comprehended 
without  difficulty.    The  letter  Iota  was  made  use  of  by  the  Greeks  to  denote 
the  number  ten.    These  Christians  then,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
'  statement  given  by  Epiphanius,  reasoned  after  this  manner;  the  name  of  Jesus 
begins  with  the  letter  I ;  but  the  letter  I  denotes  the  number  ten  ;  that  lamb, 
therefore,  which  is  the  shadow  or  emblem  of  Jesus,  who  was  sacrificed  for  our 
sins,  ought  to  be  selected  from  the  flock,  and  brought  to  the  house  of  the  high 
priest  on  the  tenth  day.    This  mode  of  reasoning  was  certainly  by  no  means 
foreign  to  the  genius  or  disposition  of  the  early  Christians,  who,  like  the  Cab- 
balist  Jews,  conceived  great  mysteries  to  be  involved  in  certain  numbers.    I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  believe  this  to  have  been  the  true  ori|^ 
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of  the  custom,  but  rather  suspect  Epiphamtis  to  have  followed,  in  this  instance* 
merely  the  suggestions  of  his  own  fancy.  The  lamb  thus  separated  from  the 
flock  on  the  tenth  day,  and  in  a  certain  degree  consecrated,  was  not  immediately 
slain,  but  seems  to  have  been  kept  alive  until  the  evening  next  preceding  the 
feast  of  the  resurrection.  Sixthly,  it  appears  that  these  adversaries  of  the 
Asiatic  Christians  gave  to  the  whole  of  the  season  which  they  devoted  to  the 
commemoration  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  and  more  particularly  to  that 
feast  with  which  they  concluded  it,  the  denomination  of  Pascha,  This  is 
manifest  from  the  last  words  of  Epiphanius. 

( VII.)  These  things,  then,  being  duly  weighed  and  ascertained,  it  is,  I  think, 
plainly  to  be  perceived  in  what  respects  the  Asiatic  Christians  or  Quartxudeci- 
mans  differed  from  the  rest  Their  disagreement  was  not,  as  the  learned  father 
Daniel  imagined,  respecting  the  proper  season  or  day  for  commemorating 
Christ's  deatk :  for  it  was  no  less  the  practice  of  the  Christians  in  general  than 
of  the  Asiatics  to  consider  as  peculiarly  solemn  and  sacred,  that  day  on  which 
Christ  made  atonement  by  his  death  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race :  and  even 
as  to  the  very  day  itself,  no  difference  of  opinion  whatever  existed  between  them 
and  the  Asiatics ;  vo^anr^l/uid-a,  says  Epiphanius,  Hares.  L.  i.  }  iii.  p.  421. 
fih  «rav  Tf^0'a^f9-jtai/iJtar«f .  Et  nos  quorlam  illam  decimam  diem  (which  is  held 
sacred  by  the  Quarta-decimans)  religiose  servamus.  Neither  did  the  time  for  cele- 
brating the  feast  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  constitute  the  principal  or  leading 
point  in  dispute  between  them,  but  the  time  for  holding  the  paschal  supper.  The 
dispute,  in  fact,  embraced  the  three  following  questions :  First,  whether  it  was 
proper  to  begin  the  day  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  with  the  paschal  supper,  and  thereby  break  in  upon  the  sacred  and  solemn 
fast  of  the  day  ?  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  asserted  the  propriety  of  this  us^ige, 
the  other  Christians  denied  it  Secondly,  whether  it  was  becoming,  in  the  disci- 
ples and  followers  of  Christ,  to  eat  their  paschal  lamb  at  the  same  time  when  the 
Jeios,  his  most  inveterate  and  rancorous  enemies,  ate  theirs  ?  The  Asiatic  Christians 
contended  that  it  was;  the  other  Christians  that  it  was  not  Thirdly,  [p.  445.] 
whether  it  was  proper  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  resurrection 
always  on  the  third  day  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  on  which  he  was 
put  to  death  ?  The  Asiatic  Christians  maintained  that  it  was ;  the  others,  that 
it  was  not;  these  latter  insisting  that  as  it  was  on  Mi^  first  day  of  the  week  that 
Christ  actually  arose  from  the  dead,  no  other  day  than  this  ought  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  commemoration  of  that  stupendous  and  unparalleled  event. 

LXXII.  Tenuinatioii  of  the  Pascal  CoDtrovcrsy.    In  the  course 

of  this  century  attempts  were  not  unfrequently  made  to  put 
an  end  to  this  dissension,  which  was  found  by  sad  experience 
to  yield  repeated  occasion  for  unchristian-like  wranglings  and  the 
most  intricate  and  accrimonious  disputes.(*)  Under  the  reign  of 
AntoniniLs  Pius^  in  particular,  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  affair  took  place  at  Rome  between  Anir 
cehLSj  the  bishop  of  that  city,  and  Polycarp,  the  celebrated  bishop 


of  Smyma.(^  But  by  no  arguments  whatever  could  the  Chria- 
tians  of  Asia  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  their  practice,  which 
they  considered  as  having  been  handed  down  to  them  by  the 
apostle  Sl  John.  Impatient,  therefore,  of  their  pertinacity,  it 
was  towards  the  close  of  this  century  determined  by  VtctoTf 
bishop  of  Rome,  that  these  Asiatics  should  be  dealt  with  after  a 
more  peremptory  manner,  and  be  compelled  by  certain  laws  and 
decrees  to  conform  themselves  to  the  rule  observed  by  the  great- 
est part  of  the  Christian  community.  In  this  resolution  he  was 
supported  by  the  voice  of  several  councils  that  were  called  togeth- 
er in  various  provinces  on  the  subject;  and  under  the  cover  of 
their  sanction,  he  addressed  to  the  Asiatic  bishops  an  imperious 
epistle,  admonishing  them  no  longer  to  persist  in  differing  firom 
other  Christians  as  to  their  pascal  observances.(*)  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  not  in  this  way  to  be  moved,  but  that  they 
boldly  addressed  letters  to  the  Boman  church  by  PdycrcUeaf 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  justification  of  their  ancient  practice,  Vtc- 
tor  proceeded  to  the  further  length  of  excluding  them  from  his 
communion,  or,  in  other  words,  he  pronoimced  them  altogether 
im worthy  of  being  any  longer  considered  by  him  and  his  church 
in  the  light  of  brethren.(*)  This  imprudent  step  might  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
Christianity,  had  not  Irenoeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  interfered, 
and,  although  differing  himself  in  opinion  from  the  Asiatics, 
written  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  other  prelates, 
pointing  out,  in  the  most  forcible  terms,  the  injustice  of  depriv- 
ing of  their  rights,  and  pronouncing  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
Christians,  brethren,  whose  sentiments,  with  regard  to  religion 
itself,  were  strictly  correct,  and  against  whom  no  other  matter 
of  offence  could  be  alleged  than  a  diversity  as  to  certain  external 
rites  and  observances.  The  Asiatics  also,  in  a  long  epistle  which 
they  circulated  throughout  the  Christian  world,  took  care  to  re- 
move from  themselves  every  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  corrupt 
the  Catholic  religion.  A  sort  of  compromise^  therefore,  took  place 
with  regard  to  those  ritual  differences,  each  party  retaining  its 
own  peculiar  opinions  and  usages,  until  the  holding  of  the  caun- 
dl  of  Nice,  in  the  fourth  century,  when  the  custom  of  the  Am. 
atics  was  altogether  abolished. 
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(1)  The  reader  mny  coDsnlt  as  to  this  Epiphanian  in  Hares,  Audio-  [p.  446.] 
fioruin,  Ixx. }  ix.  p.  821. 

(a)  See  Eusebius,  Histor,  EccJes,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiv.  p.  127,  and  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiy. 
p.  193.  In  fact,  it  is  to  this  author  that  we  are  indebted  for  nearly  the  whole  of 
what  is  here  related. 

(3)  Polycrales,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Roman  church,  apud  Euseb.  Hist,  Eo^ 
eles,  lib.  ?.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  192,  says,  i  irr^^o/uaii  M  rols  ^arawXao-o-ofjihots.  NihU 
maveor  vis  quoi  nobis  ad/ormidintm  intentantitr.  These  words  plainly  prove  thai 
Victor  did  not  parsue  a  moderate  and  amicable  course  with  his  Asiatic  brethren, 
but  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  wished  to  have  impressed  their  minds  with  fear. 

(4)  Eusebius,  Histor.  Ekcles.  lib.  v.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  192,  says,  BUt»{  dd-^o^c  rit 

Aff-ias   iriff-nf   if*a  ralf  iu9^ais  UzXiio'Cait    ris  ro^oM^ac  drorl/uriir  ix  rrt^clo^irmt 
*riis  xeiviic   tfavtctt   )rii{£rai,    noi    (irXiTi^i   yt  /i&   y^ofjtfji&rw  dzoivuyirvf    if^f 

vivrac  ris  Uuff^t  dva^a^irreBf  d/fXf <(.  Of  these  words  Valesitis  gives  us  the 
following  translation :  Victor  omnis  Asia  vicinarumque  Provinciarum  Ecclesias, 
tam'juam  coniraria  recta  Fidei  senlientes,  a  CommunUme  abscindere  conatur,  da- 
tisque  litteris  universos  qui  iUic  eranl  fratres  proscribit,  el  ab  unitate  ecclesia 
prorsus  alienos  esse  pronutUiaL  From  the  word  ^u^Sr^h  which  Eusebius 
makes  use  of,  this  learned  writer  thought  himself  justified  in  concluding  that 
Victor  did  not  in  reality  exclude  the  Asiatics  from  all  communion  with  the  faith- 
ful, but  merely  wished,  or  attempted  so  to  exclude  them,  and  that  this  his  at* 
tempt  was  frustrated  by  the  interference  of  Irenaus,  This  interpretation  is  ap. 
proved  of  by  many  of  the  friends  to  the  papacy,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
temerity  of  Victor  is  thereby  somewhat  extenuated.  Others  would  contend  that 
at  least  this  much  must  be  granted  them,  that  the  words  of  Eusebius  are  am- 
biguous, and  that  we  are  consequently  left  in  a  state  of  obscurity,  as  to  whether 
Victor  actually  excommunicated  the  AsiaticfS  or  merely  wished  and  endeavoured 
to  have  them  excommunicated.  By  the  greater  part,  however,  not  only  of  Pro- 
testant, but  Roman  Catholic  writers,  it  has  long  been  considered,  that  what  is 
subsequently  said  by  Eusebius  of  Victor's  having,  by  letters,  excluded  the  Asi- 
atics from  his  communion,  relieves  his  preceding  words  from  every  sort  of  ob- 
scurity, and  makes  it  apparent,  that  the  Roman  prelate  did  not  content  himself 
with  merely  willing  the  thing,  but  actually  carried  his  threats  into  execution. 
But  to  me  it  appears,  that  even  these,  although  their  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
more  correct  than  those  of  VaJesius  and  his  followers,  have  not  exactly  caught 
the  meaning  of  Eusebius.  The  historian,  unless  I  am  altogether  deceived,  is 
speaking  of  two  designs  which  Victor  had  in  view,  the  one  of  which  was  merely 
conceived,  the  other  carried  into  effect  Victor  both  wished  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  the  expulsion  of  the  Asiatics  from  all  communion  with  the  CathoHe 
church,  as  corrupters  of  the  true  religion;  but  in  this  he  fkiled  of  success:  for 
the  other  bishops  would  neither  conform  themselves  to  his  will,  nor  imitate  hie 
example.  What,  therefore,  he  could  accomplish  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  bbhops,  that  he  did;  that  is  to  say,  he  by  letter  expelled  the  Asiatics  fW>m 
all  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  over  which  he  presided.  The  latter 
words  of  Eusebius  are  badly  rendered  by  Valesius,  and  through  this  faulty 
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timnslatioii,  support  has  been  afforded  to  a  common  error  in  regard  to  what 
was  done  by  Victor  on  this  occasion,  to  which  I  shall  {Nreaently  advert.  Tht 
[p.  447.]  Greek  words,  ivutM^utrtif  inonrnfitaQ  are  rendered  into  Latin  by 
Vaiesias  thus,  ab  unilate  ecclesia  prorsus  alienos  cue  fnmwUiat,  Bat  this 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  Greek  original,  in  which  nothing  whatever 
is  said  of  alienation,  ab  unilafe  ecclesia.  The  translation  ought  to  have  ran, 
a  cammunione  siuc  alienos  pnmurUiabaL  The  words  of  this  eminent  scholar, 
however,  are  strictly  in  unison  with  the  common  opinioti  of  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  who  are  all  unanimous  in  considering  Victor  as  hav* 
ing,  by  his  letters,  deprived  the  Asiatic  brethren  of  every  sort  of  communion 
with  the  whole  Christian  church ;  in  fact,  as  having  on  this  occasion  asserted 
the  same  powers  with  regard  to  excommunication,  as  were  exercised  by  hit 
successors  posterior  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  Protestants,  in  particular, 
call  upon  us  to  mark  in  this  case  the  first  specimen  of  the  arrogant  and  domi* 
neering  spirit  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  first  example  of  anti-christian  excom- 
munication. But  these  worthy  men  laboured  under  an  error,  and  formed  their 
judgment  of  a  matter  of  antiquity  from  the  practice  of  more  recent  times.  Ii 
the  age  in  which  Victor  lived,  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  hod  not  attained 
to  such  an  height  as  to  enable  him  to  cut  off  from  communion  with  the  chttrA 
at  large  all  those  of  whose  opinions  or  practices  he  might  see  reason  to  disap- 
prove. The  very  history  of  the  Paschal  controversy  now  before  us,  places  this 
out  of  all  dispute.  For,  had  the  bishop  of  Rome  possessed  the  right  and  power 
of  cutting  off  whom  he  pleased  from  all  communion  with  the  church  at  large, 
neither  Jrenteus  nor  the  rest  of  the  bishops  would  have  dared  to  oppose  his  wiU| 
but  must  have  bowed  with  submission  to  whatever  he  might  have  thought  pro- 
per to  determine.  Every  bishop,  however,  possessed  the  power  of  excluding  all 
such  as  he  might  consider  to  be  the  advocates  of  grievous  errors,  or  as  the  cor- 
rupters of  religion,  from  all  communion  viith  himself  and  the  church  over  which 
he  presided^  or,  in  other  words,  he  might  declare  them  unworthy  of  being  consi- 
dered any  longer  as  brethren.  This  power,  indeed,  is  possessed  by  the  teachers 
of  the  church  even  at  this  day.  Victor,  then,  exercised  this  common  right  with 
which  every  bishop  was  invested,  and  by  letters  made  known  to  the  other 
churches  that  he  had  excluded  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  on  account  of  their 
pertinacity  in  defending  their  ancient  practice,  from  all  communion  wiUi  himself 
and  the  church  of  RomCy  expecting,  in  all  probability,  that  the  other  bishops 
might  be  induced  to  follow  his  example,  and,  in  like  manner,  renounce  all  con* 
nection  with  these  Asiatics.  But  in  this  he  was  deceived:  dXX*  i  wit-t  y% 
Tfiif  iTitf-aoToic  TfltuT*  ti\i<rx%T<ti  says  Eusebius,  Histor,  Eccles,  lib.  v.  cap. 
xxiv.  p.  192,  Verum  non  omnibus  hccc  placebant  Episcopis,  The  rest  of  the 
bishops  declined  following  the  example  of  the  Roman  prelate  in  a  line  of  con- 
duct  so  very  dangerous  and  imprudent  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  they  would  have  followed  his  example,  indeed,  whether  willing  or  not,  they 
must  have  followed  it,  if  in  this  age  the  doors  of  the  church  might  have  been 
closed  against  men  by  the  mere  unit  of  the  Roman  bishop.  The  conduct  of 
Victor,  therefore,  on  this  occasion,  although  distinguished  by  temerity  and  im* 
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prudence,  does  yet  not  wear  bo  dark  an  aspect  as  is  cominoDly  imagined,  neither 
could  it  have  been  attended  with  consequences  of  such  extensive  importance  aa 
those  would  have  us  believe  who  hold  it  up  as  the  first  abuse  of  excommunica- 
tion. The  fact  is,  tliat  they  who  treat  the  matter  in  this  way  are  guilty  of  an 
abuse  with  regard  to  the  term  excommunication,  Victor  did  not  (according  to 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  at  present  understood)  excommunicate  the  Asia- 
tics but  merely  declared  that  he,  and  the  members  of  the  church  over  which  he 
presided,  must  cease  to  consider  them  in  the  light  of  brethren  UQtU  they  should 
consent  to  renounce  their  objectionable  practicoa. 
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